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His  Excellency,  The  Governor  of  North  Carolina 
Members  of  the  General  Assembly 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina 


I  am  pleased  to  present  to  you  the  19th  Biennial  Report  of  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission.  This  report  reflects  the  Commission's  activities  and  accomplishments  for  the  period 
beginningjuly  1,  1982,  and  ending  June  30,  1984. 

As  chairman  of  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  I  am  especially  happy  to  be 
able  to  report  significant  progress  during  this  biennium  in  efforts  to  establish  a  sound  financial  base 
for  the  agency.  During  this  two-year  period,  the  Wildlife  Endowment  Fund,  which  was  inaugurated 
during  the  past  biennium,  reached  over  $2.6  million — an  increase  of  more  than  $  1.6  million 
during  the  reporting  period.  The  Commission's  voluntary  duck  stamp  and  print  program  raised 
over  $600,000  in  its  first  year  in  1983  for  use  in  habitat  improvement  and  waterfowl  management 
in  North  Carolina.  Also,  our  income  tax  check-off  program,  whereby  citizens  can  donate  a  portion 
of  their  tax  refund  to  be  used  largely  to  help  endangered  and  nongame  wildlife  species,  grossed 
$218,000  in  its  first  year. 

A  major  funding  step  was  achieved  during  the  biennium  with  the  passage  of  Senate  Bill  539 
which  will  return  a  portion  of  the  North  Carolina  sales  tax  on  sporting  equipment  to  the  Wildlife 
Commission  for  use  in  wildlife  programs.  North  Carolina  is  the  first  state  to  adopt  such  legislation. 

These  programs  were  the  result  of  much  hard  work  and  support  from  you,  the  legislature, 
wildlife  commissioners  and  the  staff  of  the  agency.  As  we  reach  the  end  of  this  administration,  it  is 
appropriate  that  we  offer  our  appreciation  to  all  who  have  helped  make  this  progress  possible. 

While  progress  in  establishing  an  improved  financial  base  has  been  made,  there  will  still  be 
financial  challenges  in  the  future  with  salary  increases,  inflation,  and  increased  needs  for 
management  and  research.  The  Wildlife  Commission  and  the  sportsmen  and  wildlife  enthusiasts 
of  North  Carolina  look  forward  to  continued  progress  during  the  coming  biennium. 
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Report  From  The  Director 


Dramatic  progress  has  occurred 
during  the  past  biennium  in  the  two 
most  critical  areas  of  concern  in  the 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission:  develop- 
ing an  adequate  long-term  funding  base,  and 
improving  program  services  to  the  public. 

"Without  question,  the  most  significant 
achievement  of  this  biennium — one  of  the 
most  important  accomplishments  in  the 
entire  history  of  the  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  —  was  the  passage  of  the 
Hardison  Bill  during  the  legislature's  1984 
short  session,"  commented  Executive 
Director  W  Vernon  Bevill.  "Other  wildlife 
agencies  across  the  country  are  contacting 
us  to  find  out  more  about  the  concept." 

Introduced  as  Senate  Bill  539,  this  mile- 
stone legislation  allows  funds  representing  a 
portion  of  the  sales  tax  receipts  generated 
on  hunting  and  fishing  supplies  and  equip- 
ment to  be  transferred  into  the  Wildlife 
Resources  Fund  for  use  on  wildlife  manage- 
ment programs  throughout  the  state.  As 
passed,  the  bill  appropriates  $500,000 
for  the  1984-85  fiscal  year  to  provide  for 
improvements  in  the  Enforcement  Division, 
$2  million  in  FY  1985-86  for  statewide 
wildlife-management  programs,  and  $2 
million  each  year  thereafter  plus  or  minus  a 
proportionate  percentage  of  any  increase  or 
decrease  in  the  amount  of  sales  tax  collected 
during  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

"Enactment  of  the  Hardison  Bill  gives 
significant  help  to  us  in  long-term  funding 
for  continuation  of  a  myriad  of  wildlife 
programs  around  the  state,"  said  Bevill. 
"The  funds  will  be  used  to  upgrade  access 
to  our  game  lands  and  improve  the  general 
condition  of  these  hunting  and  fishing  areas; 
to  upgrade  the  condition  of  our  fish  hatch- 
eries so  that  we  can  expand  our  stocking 
programs;  and  to  launch  an  innovative 
youth  activities  program  designed  to 
involve  young  people  throughout  the  state  in 
hunting,  fishing,  boating,  bird  watching,  and 
other  wildlife  appreciation  activities." 

Another  landmark  piece  of  legislation 
enacted  this  biennium  was  the  Nongame 
and  Endangered  Wildlife  Fund  Act.  This 
legislation  enables  North  Carolinians  to 
contribute  to  nongame  and  endangered 
species  projects  on  their  state  income  tax 
form.  Projects  supported  thus  far  by  this 
fund  include  the  introduction  of  Project 
WILD  into  the  school  system,  and 
endangered  or  threatened  species  recovery 
efforts  for  peregrine  falcons,  bald  eagles, 


and  loggerhead  sea  turtles. 

"To  help  guide  the  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  in  development  of  our  new 
nongame  program,  we  established  a 
nongame  advisory  committee  made  up  of 
representatives  from  all  the  major  conserva- 
tion agencies  and  organizations  in  the  state," 
said  Bevill.  "This  advisory  committee  was 
instrumental  in  securing  passage  of  the  tax 
checkoff  bill,  and  has  provided  a  wealth  of 
ideas  and  assistance  in  getting  the  program 
off  the  ground.  In  its  first  year,  contributions 
to  the  Nongame  and  Endangered  Wildlife 
Fund  totaled  more  than  $218,000.  The  suc- 
cess of  this  program  is  a  prime  example  of 
cooperation  between  the  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission,  other  state  agencies,  and 
private  conservation  organizations." 

The  new  waterfowl  stamp  program 
initiated  during  this  biennium  was  a 
resounding  success  in  its  first  year.  Sales  of 
the  First-of-State  Waterfowl  Stamp  Print 
generated  approximately  $490,000  for 
waterfowl-management  programs,  and 
many  sportsmen  voluntarily  purchased 
the  $5  waterfowl  stamp,  bringing  the  total 


revenue  generated  to  some  $600,000. 

"We  intend  to  dedicate  these  funds  to 
our  waterfowl-management  program,  and 
have  recently  prepared  a  long-range  manage1 
ment  plan  to  guide  us  in  expenditures  of  th 
waterfowl  stamp  money,"  said  Bevill.  "We 
want  to  carefully  allocate  these  funds  so  as 
to  provide  statewide  benefits." 

Yet  another  tale  of  funding  success  is  the 
Wildlife  Endowment  Fund,  which  has 
continued  to  grow.  The  endowment  fund 
has  passed  the  $3  million  mark,  and  the 
popularity  of  lifetime  license  and  magazine 
subscriptions  is  still  increasing. 

"Our  success  during  this  biennium  in 
developing  new  funding  sources  to  support 
our  programs  has  been  the  result  of  much 
hard  work  by  commissioners  and 
employees,"  said  Bevill.  "With  the  sales  tax- 
nongame  tax  checkoff,  waterfowl  stamp  anc 
print,  and  endowment  fund  monies,  we  can  jl 
look  forward  to  improving  and  strength  11 
ening  our  wildlife  management  programs    j  i 
throughout  the  state.  A  primary  goal  during  1 1 
the  past  four  years  has  been  to  improve  the  f  | 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission's  program  1 1 
services  to  the  public — and  now,  with  these : 
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legular  monthly  meetings  of  the  North 
Carolina  Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
'ire  held  to  set  regulations,  cover  business 
find  coordinate  plans  and  activities.  Here, 
/ernon  Bevill  (right),  executive  director  of 
he  Commission  presents  a  proposal  for 
Commission  Chairman  ).  Robert  Gordon 
left)  and  other  commissioners  and  agency 
taff  members. 


unding  sources  in  place,  I  am  confident 
hat  we  can  achieve  a  higher  success  rate. 

"Actually,  we  have  already  made  much 
progress  in  that  arena,"  continued  Bevill. 
Simply  read  through  the  biennial  reports 
rom  each  division  that  are  found  in  this 
ssue.  Each  one  describes  a  great  deal  of 
progress  in  almost  every  program  area. 
During  the  past  two  years,  we  have  improved 
pur  services  to  the  public." 

Uniforms  for  field  personnel  outside  of 
:he  Enforcement  Division  became  a  reality 
i-his  biennium.  "I  think  uniforms  will 
nhance  the  professional  image  of  our  field 


Public  hearings  are  held  across  the  state  prior 
to  the  adoption  of  regulations,  and  proposed 
changes  in  hunting  regulations  are  presented 
at  the  hearings  (above). 


personnel,  and  I'm  pleased  that  we  were 
finally  able  to  see  the  way  financially  to  get 
our  folks  into  uniforms,"  said  Bevill.  "Too 
often  we  could  not  help  because  we  were 
not  identifiable  to  the  public.  Identity  is  so 
important  to  our  success  rate  in  serving 
the  public." 

Another  noteworthy  event  of  this 
biennium  was  the  tremendous  success  of 
the  1983  Southeastern  Wildlife  Conference 
hosted  by  North  Carolina  for  the  first  time 
in  16  years.  Held  in  Asheville,  the  confer- 
ence attracted  more  than  900  professional 
wildlife  managers. 

"Much  time  and  effort  went  into  planning 
and  conducting  the  conference,  and  I'm 
very  proud  that  North  Carolina  was  able  to 
impress  participants  with  our  organization 
and  progressive  programs,"  said  Bevill. 
"Thanks  to  dedicated  employees  and  com- 
missioners, we  have  an  excellent  progressive 
wildlife  management  program  in  North 
Carolina,  and  I'm  delighted  that  we  had  the 
opportunity  to  show  other  states  what  an 
outstanding  agency  we  are. 

"Our  agency  has  an  aggressive  and  hard 
working  group  of  13  commissioners  that 
has  been  led  by  Chairman  Bob  Gordon," 
added  Bevill.  "I  must  credit  their  initiative 
as  setting  the  tone,  for  the  actions  and 
activities  of  the  agency.  The  commissioners 
do  not  get  the  credit  that  they  deserve  as 


public  servants  who  volunteer  their  time 
and  energy  to  help  guide  our  wildlife 
programs  through  the  policy  decisions 
that  they  make." 

The  citizens  of  this  state  are  truly 
fortunate  to  have  a  hard  working  group  of 
commissioners  and  professionals  all 
working  to  live  up  to  our  responsibility  to 
be  good  stewards  of  our  wildlife  resources. 
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Director's  Office 


Habitat  Conservation  Section 

The  Habitat  Conservation  Section  is 
responsible  for  the  conservation  of  the 
state's  fish  and  wildlife  resources  by 
preventing  or  minimizing  habitat  loss  and 
degradation  that  is  all  too  often  a  by- 
product of  development.  The  pressures 
facing  our  wildlife  resources — and  their 
habitats  —  are  many.  For  example,  huge 
coastal  land  clearing  and  drainage  projects 
for  "superfarms,"  forestry,  and  industrial 
and  residential  development  have  resulted 
in  the  irretrievable  loss  of  thousands  of 
acres  of  valuable  wetlands  in  eastern  North 
Carolina.  Reservoir  construction  for  water 
supply  and  hydroelectric  power  has 
reduced  many  fast-flowing  streams  to 
sluggish  impoundments.  Highways  have 
fragmented  extensive  swamps  and  forests, 
and  adversely  affected  rivers  and  streams. 
Improper  placement  or  operation  of 
wastewater  treatment  plants  have  added  to 
water-quality  problems. 

These  projects,  and  many  others,  are 
reviewed  in  the  planning  stage  by  the  Habitat 
Conservation  Section.  As  required  by  state 
and  federal  laws — including  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act,  federal  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Coordination  Act,  Clean  Water 
Act,  Coastal  Area  Management  Act,  and 
others — the  section  assesses  the  impacts 
that  projects  would  have  on  fish  and 
wildlife  habitats,  and  develops  recom- 
mendations that  would  reduce  or  eliminate 
the  damages  to  wildlife.  In  cases  where 
wildlife  habitat  will  be  lost,  "mitigation" 
measures — such  as  preserving  forest  land 
in  the  game  lands  system  in  exchange  for  the 
habitat  lost  in  construction  of  a  reservoir — 
may  be  required  for  permit  approval.  Here 
are  some  of  the  projects  that  the  Habitat 
Conservation  Section  was  involved  in 
during  the  past  biennium. 

Coastal  Land  Clearing,  Peat  Mining, 
and  Mosquito  Control 

During  the  1982-84  biennium,  the 
Habitat  Conservation  Section  maintained 
close  coordination  with  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  regarding  the  proposed  Prulean 
Farms  Joint  Venture  in  Dare  and  Tyrrell 
counties.  This  project  would  have  drained, 
cleared,  and  converted  approximately 
23,000  acres  of  pocosin  wetlands  and 
forest  to  agriculture.  After  lengthy  study,  the 


Pintaik  rising  into  the  dawn  sky  (above )  and  a  stretch  of  cypress-studded  shoreline  symbolize 
the  Habitat  Conservation  Section's  efforts  to  limit  the  destruction  of  valuable  wetland  habitat 
in  North  Carolina.  Projects  harmful  to  wetlands  and  the  wildlife  species  that  live  there  are 
reviewed  by  this  section  in  the  planning  stage. 


project  was  abandoned.  Prulean  donated 
118,000  acres  of  near  wilderness  habitat  in 
Dare  and  Tyrrell  counties  to  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  and  this  land  now 
forms  the  Alligator  River  National 
Wildlife  Refuge. 

The  Habitat  Conservation  Section  was 
also  heavily  involved  in  coordination  efforts 
with  the  N.C.  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  and  Community  Development 
in  the  proposed  Peat  Methanol  Associates 
project.  This  project  would  have  mined 
peat  from  approximately  15,000  acres  of 
pocosins  in  Washington  and  Tyrrell 
counties.  The  peat  would  have  been  con- 
verted to  methanol,  and  used  as  an  additive 
in  gasoline.  The  project  was  cancelled  after 
Peat  Methanol  Associates  failed  to  receive 
additional  funding  from  the  federal 
Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation. 

The  section  has  also  been  heavily 
involved  in  mosquito-control  projects. 
Under  contractual  agreement  with  the  N.C. 
Division  of  Health  Services,  biologists  have 
begun  fish,  wildlife  and  vegetative  inven- 
tories on  the  Grove  and  Nahunga  creek 


watersheds  in  Duplin  County.  Grove  Creek 
is  the  site  of  a  proposed  channel-restoration 
project  designed  to  control  mosquito 
populations  through  improved  drainage. 
The  effects  of  open-water  marsh 
management  for  mosquito  control  is  also 
being  studied  on  two  coastal  salt  marshes. 

Reservoir  and  In-Stream 
Flow  Projects 

A  letter  of  agreement  was  executed 
with  the  Orange  County  Water  and  Sewer 
Authority  donating  490  acres  of  forest  in 
Orange  County  to  the  Wildlife  Commis- 
sion's game  lands  program  as  mitigation  for 
wildlife  habitat  that  will  be  lost  when  Cane 
Creek  is  dammed  to  form  a  municipal 
water-supply  reservoir  for  Chapel  Hill.  This 
agreement  also  calls  for  a  minimum  down- 
stream release  of  water  below  the  dam  that 
will  maintain  flows  adequate  to  support 
fish  populations  throughout  the  year. 

In-stream  flow  recommendations  were 
also  developed  for  the  Falls-of-the-Neuse 
Reservoir  near  Raleigh.  These  guidelines 
provide  for  adequate  in-stream  flows  in  the 


j'oum  East  Cypress 
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Meuse  River  below  the  dam  throughout  the 
I'ear,  and  maintenance  of  stable  water  levels 
in  the  reservoir  during  the  spawning  season 
or  largemouth  bass.  General  guidelines  for 
iletermining  minimum  in-stream  flows  on 
ivers  subject  to  proposed  hydropower 
projects  were  also  developed.  In  most  cases, 
he  section  attempts  to  develop  recommen- 
jlations  that  would  make  a  project  acceptable 
rom  a  fish  and  wildlife  standpoint  rather 
han  recommend  denial  of  a  project. 
•  In  other  action,  the  section  coordinated 
he  transfer  of 600  acres  of  prime  wildlife 
labitat  adjoining  Kerr  Reservoir  to  the 
Commission's  game  lands  program,  and 
developed  a  mitigation  proposal  limiting 
he  amount  of  fill  to  be  used  in  a  highway 
project. 


Flood  Control  and  Wildlife 
Research  Projects 

Biologists  continued  taking  channel- 
profile  measurements  on  Limestone  and 
Muddy  creeks  in  Duplin  County  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  to  which  a  stream  channel 
may  be  excavated  for  flood  control  without 
damaging  its  production  potential  for  fish 
and  wildlife.  Both  of  these  creeks  are  the 
sites  of  watershed  improvement  projects 
administered  by  the  federal  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service.  In  addition,  personnel  assisted 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  in  planting 
approximately  675  oaks  on  Limestone 
Creek  as  mitigation  for  wildlife  habitat  that 


was  degraded  when  the  stream  was  being 
"restored"  to  its  "natural  state"  through 
overzealous  dredging  operations. 

Section  personnel  were  also  involved  with 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  in  designing 
the  Dutchman's  Creek  Watershed  Improve- 
ment project  in  Davie,  Iredell  and  Yadkin 
counties.  This  project  is  designed  to  reduce 
flooding  on  agricultural  lands  bordering 
the  creek. 

In  addition,  the  section  is  sponsoring  a 
study  conducted  by  N.C  State  University 
to  determine  the  feasibility  of  using  satellite 
imagery  to  develop  a  statewide  inventory  of 
wildlife  habitat.  As  part  of  this  study,  a  pilot 
project  concerning  over  one  million  acres 
of  land  in  the  southeastern  portion  of  the 
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state  is  nearing  completion.  This  study  will 
determine  the  discernible  level  of  vegetative 
cover  and  land  uses,  and  assess  its  usefulness 
to  wildlife  managers.  If  this  process  can  be 
used,  machine-generated  maps  of  wildlife 
habitat  would  be  available  at  relatively  low 
cost.  Acreages  and  distribution  of  wildlife 
habitat  could  be  determined,  and  mapping 
could  be  done  periodically  to  assess  changes 
in  habitat  and  land  use.  This  information 
would  be  extremely  valuable  in  developing 
wildlife  restoration  and  management 
programs. 

Nongame  Wildlife  and 
Other  Programs 

The  Habitat  Conservation  Section  was 
actively  involved  in  the  organization  and 
development  of  the  North  Carolina  Non- 
game  and  Endangered  Wildlife  program, 
which  is  funded  largely  through  a  checkoff 
on  the  state  income  tax  forms.  With  the 
passage  of  nongame  legislation,  this 
program  was  transferred  to  the  Commis- 
sion's Division  of  Wildlife  Management. 

Programs  conducted  by  other  agencies 
that  have  the  potential  to  affect  wildlife  and 
fisheries  resources  were  monitored,  and 
technical  guidance  was  furnished  as  needed. 
Input  was  furnished  on  the  biological 
impacts  of  acid  rain,  water  resources 
management,  aquatic  weed  control,  and 
guidance  was  provided  to  the  Natural 
Heritage  program.  Also,  the  section 
assisted  the  N.C.  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation in  selecting  new  bridge  crossings  that 
would  improve  recreational  access  for 
hunting,  fishing,  hiking,  canoeing  and 
boating,  bird-watching,  and  other  sports. 

An  inventory  of  all  of  the  impounded 
waters  of  the  state  was  also  initiated.  This 
will  allow  for  more  coordinated  Commission 
involvement  in  the  management  of  these 
waters  for  fisheries. 

Personnel  Section 

The  Personnel  Section  functions  under 
the  Director's  office  and  consists  of  three 
employees.  They  are  responsible  for  prepar- 
ing personnel  action  forms  for  employment, 
promotions,  performance  increases,  lon- 
gevity, and  premium  pay.  They  also  handle 
employees'  benefits,  maintain  personnel 
files,  communicate  personnel  policies, 
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guidelines,  and  other  information  to 
employees,  and  prepare  employee  payrolls. 

The  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  has 
440  permanent  positions  and  approximately 
35  temporary  positions  in  five  divisions  and 
the  administrative  units.  During  the  bien- 
nium  the  agency's  affirmative  action  plan 
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was  updated  each  year.  It  provides  for  equal 
employment  opportunities  to  individuals  in 
protected  categories.  The  first  female  law 
enforcement  officer  was  employed  last  year. 
We  also  recruited  our  first  female  wildlife 
biologist  and  two  additional  female 
technicians. 

The  new  employee  manual  was  distributed 
and  reviewed  with  all  employees. 
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Projects  Reviewed 

Number  of 

Recommended  for 

Permits  Reviewed 

Modification  or 

Permit  Denial 

dydro-Power  &.  Water  Supply 

86 

86 

State  Permits  for  Coastal  Dredge  &l  Fill 

461 

80 

rlenewals  for  State  Permits  for  Coastal 

Dredge  &  Fill 

182 

29 

Airport  Construction  Expansion 

4 

0 

Wastewater  Treatment  Plant  Construction 

49 

14 

highway  Construction 

110 

43 

Environmental  Impact  Statements 

225 

45 

Wastewater  Discharges  (401  Certification) 

91 

6 

Dam  Construction 

107 

4 

3orps  Permits  for  Construction 

in  Wetlands 

120 

43 

Total 

1,435 

350 

Construction  and  Maintenance 
Section 

The  primary  duties  of  the  Construction 
ind  Maintenance  Section  are  to  maintain 
ind  develop  boating-access  areas  statewide. 
At  the  end  of  the  1982-84  biennium  these 
areas  totaled  145  with  the  construction  of 
the  Salters  Creek  Access  Area  in  Carteret 
County,  Wolf  Creek  Access  Area  in  Macon 
County,  Seven  Springs  Access  Area  in 


Wayne  County  and  three  additional  access 
areas  received  from  Carolina  Power  &.  Light 

The  section  is  staffed  by  a  conservation 
engineer,  2  regional  supervisors,  and  15 
boating  technicians.  In  addition  to  the 
construction  of  new  access  areas,  section 
personnel  also  made  major  repairs  on  the 


Construction  and  maintenance  of  boating- 
access  areas  across  the  state  is  a  popular 
Wildlife  Commission  function.  This  new 
access  area  (left)  was  huilt  at  Jordan  Lake 
during  the  biennium.  Ospreys  nest  in  a 
coastal  area  (far  left).  These  birds  have 
made  a  welcome  comeback  in  recent  years. 


bulkheads,  roads  and  ramps  of  existing 
areas.  They  assisted  other  divisions  in  the 
maintenance  of  such  buildings  as  fish 
hatcheries,  waterfowl  impoundments  and 
dikes.  They  maintained  about  700  aids  to 
navigation  to  improve  boating  safety  in 
inland  waters  throughout  the  state. 

Special  appropriations  passed  by  the  N.C. 
General  Assembly  were  allotted  to  pay  for 
the  construction  or  acquisition  of  nine  boat- 
ing-access areas  during  the  biennium.  These 
appropriations  totaled  nearly  $200,000. 

During  the  biennium  no  federal  funds 
were  received  for  boating  safety  or  con- 
struction of  boating  facilities.  Money  has 
now  been  renewed  through  the  reauthori- 
zation of  legislation  to  allot  the  Federal 
Marine  Fuel  Tax  to  help  support  boating 
work  in  the  states. 

In  October  1984  the  Construction  and 
Maintenance  Section  was  consolidated  into 
the  Division  of  Inland  fisheries.  S 
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A  s  society  has  changed,  so  has  the  role 
L\  of  the  wildlife  enforcement  officer. 
JL  JLNot  long  ago,  officers  were  often 
derided  as  "rabbit  sheriffs" — a  perception 
that  lingers  in  many  people's  minds.  How- 
ever, today's  wildlife  enforcement  officer  is 
a  thoroughly  trained  professional.  Many 
have  college  backgrounds  in  police  science, 
wildlife  biology  and  other  fields,  and  all 
have  completed  over  600  hours  of  training 
at  in-house  schools  conducted  at  the 
Institute  of  Government  at  Chapel  Hill  that 
exceed  the  standards  set  for  law  enforce- 
ment officials  by  the  North  Carolina 
Criminal  Justice  Education  and  Training 
Standards  Commission. 

The  job  of  the  wildlife  enforcement 
officer  is  much  more  complex  than  it  was  in 
the  past.  Wildlife  enforcement  officers  have 
always  been  responsible  for  enforcing  the 
state's  hunting,  trapping,  and  fishing  laws, 
and  this  continues.  In  addition,  officers  now 
give  programs  to  sportsman's  clubs,  conduct 
educational  programs  for  schools  and  youth 
groups,  work  with  newspapers,  radio  and 
television  stations  to  promote  Wildlife 
Commission  programs,  aid  in  detection 
and  investigations  of  fish  kills,  enforce 
boating  laws,  and  perform  countless  other 
tasks. 

The  tools  of  the  trade  have  also  changed 
with  the  times.  In  the  old  days,  wildlife 
enforcement  officers  were  on  their  own  in 
the  field.  Today,  every  wildlife  enforcement 
officer  is  linked  via  radio  to  a  complex 
computer  and  communications  system  in 
Raleigh.  Four-wheel  drive  vehicles  and 
powerboats  make  it  possible  to  patrol  even 
the  remotest  areas,  and  aircraft  are  routinely 
used  in  surveillance  and  coordination  of 
large  enforcement  efforts.  If  necessary, 
however,  an  officer  may  turn  back  the  clock. 
For  example,  Foster  Harrell,  a  wildlife 
enforcement  officer  stationed  in  District  9, 
often  patrols  the  remote  trout  streams  of 
Henderson  County  on  a  horse  named  Jet, 
given  to  him  by  the  Land-of-Sky  Chapter 
of  Trout  Unlimited  in  Asheville. 

Wildlife  Watch 

Enforcing  hunting,  fishing,  trapping  and 
boating  regulations  is  the  bread  and  butter 
of  the  approximately  200  wildlife  enforce- 
ment officers  stationed  throughout  the  state. 


In  performing  these  duties,  officers  spent 
over  600,000  hours  on  patrol — and 
checked  the  licenses  of  over  638,000 
hunters,  fishermen  and  trappers — during 
the  last  biennium.  The  results  of  this  work 
show  that  most  sportsmen  are  law  abiding — 
only  3.26  percent  of  these  checks  revealed 
violations  of  wildlife  regulations.  During 
this  time,  14,436  warning  tickets  were 
issued  for  minor  violations  of  wildlife 
regulations. 

Yet,  there  is  a  dark  side  to  the  job  of  the 
wildlife  enforcement  officer.  The  serious 
violator — those  involved  in  fire-lighting 
deer,  commercialization  of  wildlife,  or  viola- 
tions of  endangered  species  laws  —  are  far 
different  from  the  average  sportsman.  And 
these  violations  appear  to  be  on  the  rise. 

In  1983,  for  example,  a  record  658 
arrests  were  made  for  fire-lighting  deer. 
Most  of  these  arrests  were  made  in  the 
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Fishermen  across  the  state  are  checked  to 
ensure  that  they  comply  with  license  require- 
ments and  regulations  governing  creel  and  size 
limits  of  the  fish  they  catch  (above).  Boaters 
and  anglers  must  also  have  proper  safety 
equipment  (right)  and  a  current  boat 
registration. 
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Surveillance  is  one  of  many  routine  duties 
for  wildlife  enforcement  officers  in  efforts  to 
apprehend  law  violators  (left).  It  is  also  not 
unusual  for  wildlife  officers  to  assist  in  search 
or  rescue  missions.  These  District  5  officers 
are  searching  for  a  drowning  victim  on  the 
Haw  River  (above). 


Coastal  Plain,  but  arrests  also  shot  up 
sharply  in  the  Piedmont  and  in  some 
mountain  areas.  Enforcement  officials  feel 
that  the  rise  in  fire-lighting  is  partially  due 
to  the  expansion  of  deer  herds  throughout 
the  state,  and  have  placed  a  greater  emphasis 
on  these  cases.  Large  fire-lighting  details 
covering  a  big  area — using  several  teams  of 
officers  and  aircraft  surveillance — are 
conducted  routinely  in  known  trouble  spots. 

This  work  is  not  without  risk.  Wildlife 
enforcement  is  the  most  hazardous  of  all 
enforcement  occupations,  and  working  a 
"fire-lighting"  detail  is  considered  the  most 
dangerous  duty  facing  an  officer  in  North 
Carolina.  Those  apprehended  for  this  crime 
are  heavily  armed,  and  are  often  drunk.  In 
addition,  about  25  percent  of  those  arrested 
for  fire-lighting  carry  concealed  weapons. 

Another  growing  problem  is  the  com- 
mercialization of  wildlife.  To  counter  this 
problem,  the  Division  of  Enforcement 
recently  set  up  an  Illegal  Commercialization 
Section.  This  team  of  officers  will  work 
undercover  to  investigate  and  apprehend 
those  who  would  degrade  our  wildlife 


Jane  RoMing 

species  for  the  sake  of  a  dollar.  The  scope  of 
this  problem  is  revealed  by  an  investigation 
recently  conducted  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  in  the  commercialization  of 
birds  of  prey.  Dubbed  "Operation  Falcon," 
the  probe  uncovered  a  major  ring  dealing  in 
raptors  that  had  roots  throughout  the  United 
States,  Canada  and  Europe.  In  some  cases, 
eggs  of  peregrine  falcons  were  being  offered 
for  as  much  as  $  10,000  apiece. 

There  are  two  bright  spots  in  the  battle  to 
stop  serious  wildlife  violations.  The  first  is 
public  cooperation  through  the  Wildlife 
Watch  system,  and  the  other  is  the  levying 
of  wildlife  replacement  costs  and  stiff  fines 
by  the  courts. 

The  Wildlife  Watch  program  is  designed 
to  encourage  citizens  to  report  wildlife 
violations,  and  continues  to  grow  in 
popularity.  Over  6,000  calls  per  month  are 
received  on  the  toll-free  Wildlife  Watch 
Hotline  at  the  peak  of  the  hunting  seasons, 
and  information  on  violations  is  relayed  to 
an  officer  in  the  field.  The  system  is  very 
efficient,  and  has  resulted  in  convictions  in 
many  major  cases. 

The  widespread  use  of  wildlife  replace- 
ment costs  has  also  resulted  in  stiff  penalties 
in  serious  wildlife  cases.  These  funds  are 
returned  to  the  Wildlife  Commission,  and 
are  used  for  wildlife  conservation.  The 
replacement  cost  for  a  species  is  based  on 
its  rarity  and  the  cost  of  restoring  a  popu- 
lation. The  replacement  cost  for  a  deer,  for 
example,  is  $279.  These  costs  are  routinely 
assessed  in  fire-lighting  and  commercial- 
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in  North  Carolina  an  opportunity  to  take 
the  course.  In  addition,  advanced  courses  in 
hunter  safety  and  hunter  ethics  are  being 
developed.  Evidence  from  other  states  show 
that  hunter-safety  education  reduces  hunting 
accidents,  and  statistical  information  is  also 
being  compiled  annually  to  determine  if 
hunter  education  reduces  wildlife  violations. 

A  similar  program  exists  for  boating. 
The  boating  education  course  is  designed 
to  teach  the  fundamentals  of  safe  boating 
to  young  people,  and  was  completed  by 
approximately  158,000  junior-high  school 
students  during  the  biennium. 

In  addition,  safety  officers  and  wildlife 
enforcement  officers  conduct  programs  on 
outdoor  safety  for  wildlife  clubs,  schools, 
churches,  civic  organizations  and  others. 

Other  Public  Services 

Wildlife  enforcement  officers  possess  a 
unique  and  enviable  attribute — they  have 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  lakes,  rivers 
and  forests  within  their  district.  This  know- 
ledge is  invaluable  for  many  reasons. 


ization  cases.  Coupled  with  stiff  fines, 
replacement  costs  can  add  up  to  a  sizeable 
penalty.  For  example,  three  men  convicted 
last  fall  of  the  brutal  slaying  of  a  threatened 
loggerhead  sea  turtle  paid  over  $6,500  in 
wildlife  replacement  costs  and  fines  levied 
under  the  federal  Endangered  Species  Act. 

Safety  Programs 

There  are  two  duties  that  wildlife  enforce- 
ment officers  never  get  used  to,  much  less 
learn  to  like.  They  are  investigating  hunting 
accidents,  and  searching  for  victims  of 
boating  accidents. 

However,  the  Division  of  Enforcement 
has  a  program  designed  to  make  our  woods 
and  waters  safer.  Nine  district  safety  officers 
are  stationed  throughout  the  state,  and  these 
officers  coordinate  comprehensive  hunter- 
safety  and  boating-safety  programs. 

The  hunter-safety  program  has  consis- 
tently been  recognized  as  one  of  the  best  in 
the  country,  and  during  the  past  biennium 
52,350  students  were  trained  in  firearms 
safety  and  hunting  ethics.  Courses  are  taught 
by  over  1,1300  volunteer  instructors,  and  the 
program  is  coordinated  by  the  safety  offi- 
cers. The  hunter -safety  education  program 
is  now  taught  through  the  schools  in  98  of 
the  state's  100  counties,  and  plans  are  under- 
way for  its  continued  expansion.  One  of  the 
goals  of  the  program  is  to  offer  every  youth 


Aircraft  are  used  by  wildlife  enforcement 
officers  (above),  and  are  especially  useful  in 
coordination  with  officers  on  the  ground  who 
are  in  constant  radio  contact.  The  use  of 
aircraft  is  especially  helpful  in  catching  fire- 
lighters. Wildlife  enforcement  officer  checks 
illegally  killed  doe  deer  (right). 
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New  wildlife  enforcement  officers  receive  one 
of  the  most  stringent  and  wide-ranging  training 
programs  in  the  nation.  These  recruits  are 
receiving  instruction  on  shooting  (left),  and 
they  will  also  be  trained  in  the  art  of  self- 
defense  (below). 


For  example,  wildlife  enforcement  officers 
are  often  called  on  to  assist — or  lead  — 
search  and  rescue  missions.  They  also 
assisted  in  evacuation,  rescue  and  clean-up 
efforts  in  the  wake  of  the  tornados  that 
swept  across  the  state  last  spring,  and 
assisted  when  Hurricane  Diana  threatened 
the  coast  last  fall.  In  the  mountains,  this 
local  knowledge  is  being  brought  into  play 
to  assist  the  N.C.  Division  of  Environmental 
Management  in  identifying  second-home 
developments  that  are  causing  serious 
erosion  and  siltation  problems  in  our  rivers. 

Officers  also  serve  as  an  important  link 
between  the  Wildlife  Commission  and 
wildlife  service  agents — the  folks  who  sell 
licenses,  renew  boat  registrations,  check  big 
game  kills,  and  provide  information  to 
sportsmen  and  boaters  at  country  stores, 
sporting  goods  shops,  marinas  and  other 
businesses  across  the  state. 


Summary 


Number  of  hunters,  anglers,  trappers, 
etc.,  checked -638,748. 
Number  of  violations  -  20,837;  violation 
rate  3.26  percent. 
Number  of  convictions  -  19,237; 
conviction  rate  92.3  percent. 
Number  of  boats  inspected  - 135,302. 
Number  of  violations  -  5,075;  violation 
rate  3.75  percent. 
Number  of  convictions  -  4,544; 
conviction  rate  89.3  percent. 
Number  of  warning  tickets  issued  ( game- 
fish -boating )  -  14,433. 
Number  of  hours  on  patrol,  game  and  fish 
law -593,240. 

Number  of  hours  on  patrol,  boating  laws 
-41,372. 

Students  trained  in  hunter-safety  - 
52,350. 

Students  trained  in  boating-safety  - 
158,918.  3 
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Division  Of  Wildlife  Management 


The  Division  of  Wildlife  Management 
began  the  1982-84  biennium  with 
optimism.  Some  lingering  problems 
remained,  but  the  recently  reorganized 
management  teams  and  programs  provided 
new  avenues  for  dealing  with  perennial 
trouble  spots.  New  ideas  were  sought  not 
only  from  staff  professionals,  but  also  from 
knowledgeable  sportsmen  who  comprised 
the  various  advisory  groups  across  the  state. 
This  unity  of  wildlife  professionals  and 
North  Carolina  sportsmen  provided  more 
in-depth  information  and  answers  to 
questions  about  a  myriad  of  wildlife  topics. 

How  did  we  do?  What  did  we  accomplish? 
Where  are  we  going?  We're  not  sure  that 
we  know  all  the  answers,  but  by  working 
together,  we're  a  long  way  ahead  of  where 
our  program  was  two  years  ago.  Wildlife 
management  personnel  received  more 
assistance  from  the  various  sporting 
interests  than  ever  before.  Sportsmen  gave 
of  their  own  time  and  resources  to  assist  in 
problem-solving  sessions,  preparation  of 
wildlife  openings  and  food  plots  on  game 
lands,  relocation  of  wild  boar,  raccoon  and 
deer,  and  gathering  of  scientific  data  for  use 
by  our  biologists  in  managing  our  wildlife 
populations.  Several  interest  groups  such  as 
the  N.C.  Bowhunters  Association  and  N.C. 
Wild  Turkey  Federation  provided  rewards 
for  citizens  reporting  the  illegal  harvest  of 
big  game  animals.  Volunteers  in  our 
nongame  program  assisted  in  the  relocation 
of  vulnerable  loggerhead  sea  turtle  nests. 
Thanks  to  the  public's  help  we  accomplished 
a  great  deal.  The  following  biennial  accom- 
plishments are  presented  for  your  review 
with  considerable  pride  since  you  made  it 
possible. 

Big  Game 

North  Carolina's  white-tailed  deer  popula- 
tion continues  to  grow,  and  a  comprehensive 
program  of  deer  research  and  management 
was  conducted  during  the  biennium.  Biolo- 
gists conducted  herd-health  surveys  on  19 
areas  to  evaluate  the  condition  and  status  of 
selected  deer  populations.  A  mail  survey  of 
big-game  hunters  was  also  conducted  to 
derive  harvest  estimates,  and  to  canvas 
hunter  opinion  on  a  variety  of  big-game 
management  issues.  This  mail  survey 


revealed  a  statewide  deer  harvest  of  about 
95,000  animals  during  1982.  Also,  387 
deer  were  live-trapped  and  relocated  to 
restoration  areas. 

Permits  were  issued  to  6,409  hunters  to 
allow  the  harvest  of  either-sex  deer  on  15 
game  lands  in  the  state.  The  reported  harvest 
during  these  hunts  was  475  deer.  The  ander- 
less  deer  permit  program  for  private  lands 
was  expanded  considerably  during  the 
biennium.  There  were  77  participants 
involving  approximately  505,000  acres  in 
the  program  during  the  1983-84  hunting 
season.  Data  on  certain  herd  characteristics 
was  collected  from  more  than  6,000  deer 
through  this  program. 

The  state's  black  bear  population  is  found 
in  the  coastal  and  mountain  regions,  with 
no  resident  population  remaining  in  the 
Piedmont.  Harvest  data  and  biological  sam- 
ples were  collected  from  a  high  percentage 
of  the  bear  harvest  to  help  determine  the 
magnitude  of  the  annual  harvest,  and  the 
reproductive  status  and  age  structure  of  the 
population.  During  the  biennium,  the  re- 
productive status  and  ages  were  determined 
for  67  and  457  bears  respectively.  This  data 
indicates  that  the  population  is  fairly  stable. 

Currently,  three  bear  research  projects 
are  being  conducted  by  colleges  in  North 
Carolina  in  cooperation  with  the  Wildlife 
Commission.  The  Pisgah,  Harmon  Den, 
and  Dismal  Swamp  bear  studies  are  being 
done  under  the  direction  of  N.C.  State 
University,  University  of  Tennessee,  and 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute. 

Wild  boar  are  found  in  portions  of  10 
mountain  counties,  and  during  the  biennium 
149  hunter-harvested  boar  were  reported 
to  wildlife  cooperator  agents.  Sixty-seven 
percent  of  these  were  harvested  in  Graham 
County,  and  489  boar  were  received  from 
the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park 
and  released  on  game  lands  in  Graham 
County. 

The  wild  turkey  project  also  made 
significant  progress  during  the  biennium. 
The  restoration  program  continues  to  be 
the  primary  objective  of  this  project,  and 
this  work  advanced  very  well  during  the 
biennium  as  185  wild  turkeys  were  trapped 
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and  relocated  to  15  restoration  sites  state- 
wide. This  represents  a  32  percent  increase 
in  the  number  of  birds  relocated  since  the 
last  biennial  report  was  issued. 

The  restoration  of  the  wild  turkey  is 
showing  favorable  results  in  many  areas  of 
the  state.  The  number  of  wild  turkeys 
observed  is  steadily  increasing,  as  well  as  the 
reported  spring  gobbler  harvest.  In  fact,  the 
harvest  in  the  spring  of  1984  was  a  record 
high  of  417  birds — a  19  percent  increase 
over  the  harvest  of  351  in  the  spring  of  1983. 

Small  Game 

Biologists  working  on  the  small-game 
project  have  been  especially  busy  during  the 
biennium,  and  increased  emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  solving  the  small-game  shortage. 
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Wildlife  biologists  are  involved  in  a  wide 
range  of  activities  from  on-site  management  of 
game  species  such  as  Canada  geese  on  the 
Chowan  River  (right)  to  explaining  manage- 
ment, research  and  the  need  for  regulations  to 
visitors  at  a  county  fair  booth  (above).  The 
wood  duck  (above)  is  one  of  many  species  to 
profit  from  enlightened  wildlife  management. 
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Consequently,  the  small-game  project  is 
preparing  to  take  a  big  step.  A  comprehen- 
sive small-game  management  plan  is  being 
prepared  that  will  increase  the  Commission's 
ability  in  aiding  the  private  landowner  to 
manage  his  property  for  small  game.  This 
plan  addresses  small  game  demonstration 
areas,  management-training  programs, 
surveys,  a  restructured  planting  materials 
program,  and  a  more  effective  research 
program. 

Work  has  already  begun  on  several 
items.  The  Commission's  planting- 
materials  program  is  being  reviewed,  and 
biologists  are  surveying  landowners  who 
received  small-game  seed  mixes  last  spring. 
A  series  of  statewide  field  checks  will 
determine  the  most  effective  planting  rates 
and  cultural  methods  to  establish  quality 
food  and  cover  for  wildlife. 

An  "avid  hunter"  survey  is  also  being 
conducted.  Approximately  1,000  of  the 
state's  most  avid  quail  and  grouse  hunters 
have  been  asked  to  furnish  information  on 
their  hunting  success  in  order  to  better 
document  population  trends.  Biologists 
hope  to  correlate  weather  patterns  and 
changes  in  land  use  with  harvest  data  to 
obtain  a  more  complete  understanding  of 
the  reasons  for  fluctuations  in  quail  and 
grouse  populations. 

Rabbits  have  also  not  been  overlooked 
during  the  biennium.  Field  work  has  just 
been  completed  on  a  three-year  research 
project  evaluating  cottontail  rabbit  habitat. 
The  work  was  conducted  by  Ed  Lunk,  a 
doctorial  candidate  at  N.C.  State  University, 
who  is  now  completing  a  final  report.  His 
work,  along  with  that  of  Sunny  Allen,  a 
graduate  student  who  worked  on  the  Com- 
mission rabbit  project  before  Lunk,  is 
already  being  put  to  use.  A  research  area 
known  as  the  Penny  Bend  Rabbit  Research 
Area  in  Durham  County  has  been  estab- 
lished, and  biologists  are  working  with 
habitat  management  and  evaluation  based 
on  Lunk's  and  Allen's  research  at  this  site. 

The  state's  largest  squirrel  —  the  fox 
squirrel  —  is  also  being  studied  through  a 
cooperative  research  project  with  Wake 
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Game  Land  where  biologists  record  vital  data 
on  deer  kills  to  be  used  in  future  management 
\and  regulation  (above).  During  the  biennium, 
I  a  special  endangered  and  nongame  species 
■  program  under  the  Wildlife  Management 
j  Division's  jurisdiction  saw  the  initial  restock- 
'ng  of  golden  eagles  at  Lake  Mattamuskeet 
(left).  The  fox  squirrel  (above  right)  is  the 
second  most  popular  game  animal  in  North 
Carolina;  the  white-tailed  deer  ranks  first. 


Forest  University  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Peter  Weigl.  The  fox  squirrel  is  restricted 
to  mature  oak-pine  forests  of  eastern  North 
!  Carolina,  and  has  disappeared  from  many 
areas  due  to  changing  land-use  practices. 
Researchers  have  learned  that  these  animals 


are  wide  ranging,  and  their  reproduction 
and  survival  is  closely  tied  to  food  supplies. 
This  study,  which  is  nearing  completion, 
will  attempt  to  develop  a  management  plan 
to  protect  dwindling  habitat. 

Migratory  Birds 

A  statewide  management  plan  was  devel- 
oped to  provide  guidelines  for  the  overall 
waterfowl  program.  This  plan  was  needed 
because  of  increased  funding  for  waterfowl 
made  possible  by  the  state's  new  waterfowl 
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stamp  program.  The  Commission  wants  to 
assure  that  this  money  is  channeled  into  a 
well-planned  and  effective  waterfowl 
program,  and  details  of  this  plan  were  out- 
lined in  last  month's  issue  of  Wildlife  In 
North  Carolina  magazine. 

Several  projects  involving  Canada  geese 
are  under  way.  A  cooperative  project  with 
other  Atlantic  Flyway  states  began  in  1983 
to  develop  methods  to  halt  the  continuing 
decline  of  Canada  geese  numbers  in  the 
Southeast,  and  over  700  geese  have  been 
neck-collared  to  date  in  North  Carolina 
alone.  A  project  aimed  at  establishing 
resident  geese  flocks  was  also  initiated  with 
the  importation  and  release  of  650  birds 
from  Ontario  and  New  York. 


Other  studies  include  an  evaluation  of  the 
effects  of  special  hunting  seasons  on  canvas- 
back  and  tundra  swan,  and  bonus  bag  limits 
on  wood  ducks.  A  study  to  further  investi- 
gate the  extent  of  lead-shot  ingestion  in 
North  Carolina  waterfowl  is  also  being 
initiated. 

Routine  surveys  were  continued  to 
monitor  both  waterfowl  and  mourning 
dove  numbers. 

Furbearers 

Changes  in  laws  enacted  by  the  legislature 
influences  management  of  our  fur  resources 
during  the  biennium.  An  amendment  to  the 
fox  laws,  passed  in  the  1982  session  of  the 
General  Assembly,  permits  the  Commission 
to  re-establish  county  fox  harvest  seasons 
under  certain  conditions.  These  conditions 
include  the  Commission  receiving  a  petition 
requesting  a  season  signed  by  at  least  15 
percent  of  a  county's  licensed,  resident 
hunters  and  trappers,  and  that  the  Wildlife 
Commission  conduct  a  biological  study  to 
determine  if  a  particular  county  has  an 
adequate  fox  population  to  support  a 
harvest.  A  total  of  21  counties  have  now 
been  opened  to  this  permit-type  harvest. 

Surveys  of  river  otter  populations  in  the 
Piedmont  and  raccoon  populations  in  the 
southern  Piedmont  are  also  under  way. 

Nongame 

During  the  past  biennium,  the  Commis- 
sion initiated  a  new  nongame  program  within 
the  Division  of  Wildlife  Management  that  is 
funded  largely  by  the  nongame  tax  checkoff. 
The  checkoff  raised  $218,000  for  nongame 
work  in  1984.  In  order  to  develop  new 
programs,  a  nongame  advisory  committee 
was  appointed  by  the  Executive  Director  of 
the  Wildlife  Commission.  This  committee, 
consisting  of  representatives  from  most 
major  conservation  groups  within  the  state, 
was  instrumental  in  developing  the  overall 
management  plan  and  publicity  campaign 
for  the  nongame  program. 

Projects  undertaken  during  the  first  two 
years  of  the  nongame  program  include  the 
re-introduction  of  bald  eagles  to  coastal 
North  Carolina,  re-introduction  of  peregrine 
falcons  into  the  mountains,  monitoring  of 
nesting  success  of  threatened  loggerhead  sea 
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turtles,  and  the  introduction  of  an  environ- 
mental education  package  known  as 
"Project  WILD"  into  the  state's  school 
systems. 

Two  releases  of  bald  eagles  have  occurred 
on  the  Lake  Mattamuskeet  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  in  Hyde  County.  In  1983,  two 
immature  eagles  obtained  from  Wisconsin 
were  successfully  released.  In  1984,  an 
additional  four  young  bald  eagles  obtained 
from  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  were  successfully 
released. 

The  first  re-introduction  of  endangered 
peregrine  falcons  into  their  historic  nesting 
grounds  in  the  southern  Appalachians  took 
place  last  summer  when  four  birds  were 
successfully  released  at  Grandfather 
Mountain  in  Avery  County.  These  birds 
were  obtained  from  The  Peregrine  Fund 
at  Cornell  University. 

An  ongoing  cooperative  nesting  survey 
for  loggerhead  sea  turtles  has  also  been 
transferred  to  the  nongame  program.  Data 
concerning  nesting  success  is  gathered  by 
various  state  and  federal  agencies  and  private 
organizations  along  the  barrier  beaches.  This 
information  is  compiled  by  the  nongame 
program,  and  is  reported  to  the  NOAA,  the 
federal  agency  responsible  for  the  welfare 
of  this  threatened  species.  Volunteer  groups 
— such  as  the  Bald  Head  Conservancy  — 
have  been  of  great  assistance  in  this  project. 

The  Wildlife  Commission  became  a 
Project  WILD  cooperator  during  the 
summer  of  1984.  This  interdisciplinary 
environmental  education  program  empha- 
sizes wildlife,  and  was  developed  by  the 
Western  Association  of  Game  and  Fish 
Agencies.  It  is  widely  used  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  To  date,  49 
workshop  facilitators  have  been  trained.  It 
is  hoped  that  1,000  teachers  and  34,000 
students  will  be  enrolled  in  Project  WILD 
during  the  coming  year. 

Land  Management 

The  goal  of  the  Land  Management 
Section  is  to  improve  the  quality  of  wildlife 
habitat  on  private  lands,  and  on  game  lands. 

The  task  of  improving  wildlife  habitat  by 
encouraging  landowners  to  adopt  sound 
land-management  practices  is  not  an  easy 


one.  There  are  only  nine  district  wildlife 
biologists  to  serve  the  approximately 
225,000  landowners  who  own  about  20 
million  acres  of  land  across  the  state. 
Consequently,  increased  emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  working  closely  to  stress  the  need 
for  wildlife  management  with  other  state 
and  federal  land-management  agencies. 

For  example,  the  Commission  has 
worked  closely  with  the  federal  Agricultural 
Stabilization  Conservation  Service,  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  and  state  Agricultural 
Extension  Service  and  Forest  Service  on 
small  woodlot  management.  Commission 
biologists  and  technicians  are  involved  with 
over  50  counties  that  have  active,  small- 
woodlot  committees.  Projects  sponsored 
by  these  committees  include  establishing 
demonstration  forests,  hosting  forestry  and 
wildlife-management  workshops  for  land- 
owners, performing  "on-the-ground" 
forestry  and  wildlife  improvements,  and 
others.  The  Commission  staff  has  also 
worked  closely  with  the  Agricultural  Exten- 
sion Service  to  host  a  series  of  forestry- 
wildlife-management  workshops  for 
foresters  with  the  State  Forest  Service. 

In  addition,  biologists  provided  technical 
services  to  over  5,000  private  landowners. 
The  Commission  nursery  program  produced 
21  varieties  of  wildlife  planting  materials, 
and  total  production  during  the  biennium 
exceeded  400,000  pounds  of  seed.  Over 
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80,000  units  of  wildlife  planting  materials 
were  given  to  15,000  cooperators.  Also, 
biologists  worked  with  numerous 
sportsmen's  clubs  which  lease  land  for 
hunting  and  outdoor  recreation. 

Project  RENEW — which  stands  for 
Renewed  Emphasis  on  an  Environment  For 
Wildlife  —  has  also  continued  to  grow.  This 
program  offers  landowners  technical 
guidance  and  protection  in  exchange  for 
allowing  public  hunting  by  written  permis- 
sion of  the  landowner  only.  There  are 
currently  716  landowners  with  194,341 
acres  enrolled  in  this  program. 

Public  use  of  game  lands  has  also 
increased  during  the  biennium,  and  these 
public  hunting  areas  offer  another 
opportunity  to  improve  wildlife  habitat. 
Cooperators  in  this  program  include  other 
state  and  federal  agencies,  corporations,  and 
individual  landowners.  Currently,  almost 
100  cooperators  have  enrolled  almost  two 
million  acres  in  this  program.  In  turn, 
almost  250,000  game  lands  licenses  were 
sold  to  sportsmen  during  the  biennium — 
giving  them  hunting  access  to  almost  two 
million  acres. 

Fifty  percent  of  the  revenues  from  the 
sale  of  game  lands  licenses  are  returned  to 
landowners  as  reimbursement,  and  the 
remainder  is  used  for  land  management, 
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i  lanting  Materials 

Variety 

Units 

Pounds 

Annual  Mix 

33,600 

141,120 

Chinese  Chestnut  Seedlings 

410b 

— 

Dove  Mix 

— 

6,000 

Perennial  Mix 

6,000 

15,000 

Reseeding  Annual 

— 

980 

Rye 

— 

14,560 

Sawtooth  Oak  Seedlings 

l,000b 

OCilL-Cd.  JLvCoJJCvJ.CZ,ct 

5  400 

7  200 

VA-70Seed 

265 

VA-70  Seedlings 

23 

Waterfowl  Mix 

7,200 

Wheat 

17,696 

Total  Distributed 

46,433 

20,001 

*Prepared  for  distribution  to  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  districts,  other  states,  and 
for  planting  on  game  lands. 

b  Number,  not  units. 


Renew  Permits  Issued,  1982-83  Hunting  Season 


No.  of  Landowner 

Hunter  Permits 

Average  Permit 

District 

Cooperators 

Issued 

Per  Cooperator 

1 

1 

18 

18 

2 

10 

185 

18 

3 

137 

1,389 

10 

4 

25 

620 

25 

5 

186 

2,929 

16 

6 

60 

729 

12 

7 

168 

1,384 

8 

8 

55 

268 

5 

9 

12 

145 

12 

Totals 

652 

7,667 

12 

William  S.  Lea  /  November,  1984  it 


enforcement  and  administration.  A  total  of 
12  Commission  wildlife  biologists  and  40 
wildlife  technicians  are  responsible  for 
habitat  management  on  these  areas.  Lands 
are  managed  as  intensely  as  funding  and 
manpower  permits.  During  the  biennium, 


funds  were  used  to  maintain  20  waterfowl 
impoundments  totaling  3,129  acres,  over 
1,400  miles  of  boundary  lines,  to  plant 
over  4,626  acres  in  wildlife  food  plots,  and 
other  uses.  S3 
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Man  has  been  a  fisherman  since 
before  the  beginning  of  recorded 
.history.  Only  in  recent  centuries 
with  the  advent  of  an  industrialized  society, 
however,  has  this  activity  turned  from 
subsistence  to  sport  fishing.  Today,  most  of 
the  fish  that  we  eat  are  caught  by  commercial 
fishermen,  often  on  remote  seas  half-a-world 
away.  Yet,  fishing  has  never  been  more 
popular.  A  recent  survey  conducted  by  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  showed  that 
over  54  million  people  fish  in  the  United 
States,  and  approximately  1,180,000 
people  enjoy  this  sport  in  North  Carolina. 

The  Division  of  Inland  Fisheries  is 
responsible  for  managing  all  of  the  game 
and  nongame  fisheries  in  the  inland  waters 
of  the  state.  Most  of  this  work  is  funded  by 
the  sale  of  fishing  licenses.  Comprehensive 
management  programs  exist  for  the  Moun- 
tains, Piedmont  and  Coastal  Plain.  In  these 
areas,  biologists  and  technicians  conduct 
surveys  of  fish  populations,  restore  species 
or  improve  fishing  through  stockings, 
design  and  evaluate  fishing  regulations, 
improve  habitat,  work  with  sportsmen's 
groups,  review  environmental  impact 
statements,  and  perform  many  other  duties. 

In  the  mountains,  where  much  of  the 
emphasis  is  on  trout,  fish  hatcheries  are 
integral  parts  of  the  division's  management 
program.  The  Commission  operates  three 
fish  hatcheries.  The  largest  hatchery,  Pisgah 
Forest,  was  previously  a  national  hatchery 
owned  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
but  was  transferred  to  the  Wildlife  Com- 
mission on  October  1,  1983.  Two  smaller 
hatcheries  in  Waynesville  and  Marion  were 
closed,  and  personnel  and  budgets  from 
these  facilities  were  transferred  to  the  much 
larger  Pisgah  Forest  hatchery.  This  consoli- 
dation of  hatcheries  has  greatly  enhanced 
the  production  capabilities  and  efficiency  of 
the  Wildlife  Commission.  The  Armstrong 
Fish  Hatchery  near  Marion  is  a  major  trout 
production  facility,  while  Table  Rock  Fish 
Hatchery  near  Morganton  rears  trout  during 
much  of  the  year.  The  hatchery  also  produces 
cool  water  fishes  such  as  muskellunge, 
walleye,  smallmouth  bass,  and  rock  bass. 

Fayetteville  Fish  Hatchery  is  the  Com- 
mission's major  warm  water  fish  culture 
facility.  Fishes  that  are  reared  at  this  hatchery 
include  striped  bass,  striped  bass-white 
bass  hybrids,  largemouth  bass,  bluegill, 
channel  catfish,  and  hybrid  sunfish. 


Fisheries  biologists  (above)  use  electro-shock 
equipment  to  sample  fish  populations  in  many 
lakes  and  streams.  The  fish  are  temporarily 
stunned  and  captured  in  dip  nets  for  further 
study,  and  can  be  released  without  ill  effects. 
Crappies  are  among  the  state's  most  popular 
gamefish  (right). 


Largemouth  Bass 

In  1982,  the  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission modified  size  and  creel  limits  for 
largemouth  bass  in  response  to  studies 
which  showed  a  declining  catch  rate  by 
anglers  in  many  waters.  The  new  "  14-2" 
regulation  established  a  minimum  size  limit 
of  14  inches  for  black  bass  in  most  of  the 
state,  but  allowed  anglers  to  keep  two 
undersized  bass  in  the  8-fish  daily  creel 
limit.  The  minimum  size  limit  of  14  inches  is 
designed  to  increase  the  numbers  of  mid- 
sized fish  that  offer  excellent  sport.  The 
two-fish  exception  allows  anglers  to  harvest 
some  of  the  abundant  small  fish  present  in 
most  bass  populations.  In  fact,  natural 
mortality  is  very  high  among  young  bass, 
and  this  regulation  allows  anglers  to  utilize 
some  of  the  small  fish  that  would  not 
survive  to  adulthood. 
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In  the  spring  of  1982,  a  study  was 
initiated  to  determine  the  impact  of  this 
regulation  on  the  state's  bass  populations. 
The  work  was  carried  out  on  the  Chowan 
River,  Tar  River  Reservoir,  Lake  Gaston, 
Oak  Hollow  Lake,  Lake  Brandt,  Badin 
Lake,  and  Lake  Norman.  Spring  electro- 
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fishing  was  used  to  collect  information  on 
the  size  distributions  of  bass  populations  in 
these  waters.  Cove  rotenone  samples  were 
used  to  monitor  changes  in  fish  commu- 
nities in  three  of  the  study  lakes. 

Striped  Bass  And  Hybrids 

Striped  bass  and  striped  bass-white  bass 
hybrids  are  stocked  annually  into  several 
lakes  in  order  to  maintain  sport  fisheries  for 
these  fishes.  The  striped  bass  are  provided 
by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service's 
McKinney  Lake  National  Fish  Hatchery 
located  in  Hoffman,  North  Carolina. 
Striped  bass-white  bass  hybrids  are 
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produced  at  the  Wildlife  Commission's 
striped  bass  production  station  at  Weldon 
and  are  reared  to  fingerling  size  at  Fayette- 
ville  Fish  Hatchery. 

Almost  700,000  striped  bass  fingerlings 
were  stocked  in  North  Carolina  reservoirs 
in  1983,  and  about  450,000  fingerlings 
were  stocked  in  1984.  Reservoirs  receiving 
these  fish  included  Roanoke  Rapids, 
Gaston,  Tillery,  Badin,  Blewett  Falls,  High 
Rock,  Tuckertown,  Norman,  Mountain 
Island,  Hickory  and  Lookout  Shoals. 

Approximately  224,000  striped  bass- 
white  bass  hybrids  were  stocked  in  North 
Carolina  waters  in  1983,  and  about  44,000 


hybrids  were  stocked  in  1984.  Waters 
receiving  hybrids  include  Oak  Hollow, 
Higgins,  Townsend,  Cammack, 
Thom-A-Lex,  Salem,  W  Kerr  Scott, 
Jordan,  Rim  and  High  Point  City  lakes. 

Coastal  Striped  Bass 

Research  continues  into  the  decline  of  the 
Roanoke  River- Albemarle  Sound  striped 
bass  population.  The  important  fishery 
associated  with  this  population  is  in  peril  as 
a  result  of  poor  recruitment.  In  fact,  a  signi- 
ficant year  class  of  striped  bass  has  not  been 
produced  by  this  population  since  1976. 

Factors  that  have  contributed  to  the  poor 
recruitment  include  an  unexplained  drop  in 
the  percentage  of  live  eggs  found  near  the 
spawning  area  in  the  Roanoke  River,  natural 
and  man-caused  fluctuations  in  water  levels 
during  the  spawning  season,  and  pollution 
of  western  Albemarle  Sound,  which  serves 
as  a  nursery  area  for  striped  bass  fry. 
Commercial  fishing  in  Albemarle  Sound 
is  also  believed  to  be  taking  a  toll  on  the 
striped  bass  population. 

The  Division  of  Inland  Fisheries  is 
working  with  other  state  and  federal  agencies 
to  study  and  improve  water  quality  in  areas 
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critical  to  striped  bass.  In  order  to  conserve 
this  fishery,  the  Wildlife  Commission  has 
adopted  regulations  establishing  a  16-inch 
minimum  size  limit  and  an  8-fish  daily  creel 
limit  for  striped  bass  in  designated  inland 
waters  of  North  Carolina's  coastal  rivers. 

Muskellunge 

The  muskellunge  restoration  program 
has  been  under  way  since  the  1970s,  and 
biologists  are  now  evaluating  its  success. 
Consequently,  three  rivers — the  French 
Broad,  New  and  Nolichucky — are  being 
stocked  in  alternate  years  with  tagged 
muskie  fingerlings.  The  purpose  of  the 
tagging  is  to  distinguish  between  stocked 
and  stream-bred  fish  in  order  to  assess  the 
importance  of  natural  reproduction  to  the 
fisheries.  Local  fishing  clubs  have  worked 
with  the  Division  of  Inland  Fisheries  to 
stock  fingerlings  and  obtain  data  on 
growth  and  harvest  rates. 

The  Table  Rock  Fish  Hatchery  has  also 
implemented  two  methods  designed  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  muskie  pro- 
duction program.  The  first  involves  placing 
bird  netting  over  the  edges  of  rearing  ponds 
to  protect  the  young  fish  from  predation 
from  herons  and  kingfishers.  The  second  is 
an  attempt  to  rear  muskie  utilizing  com- 
mercial fish  food  instead  of  live  fish. 

Irout 

North  Carolina  continues  to  have  one  of 
the  premier  trout  fishery  programs  in  the 
Southeast.  Approximately  half  of  the  4,000 
miles  of  trout  streams  in  the  North  Carolina 
mountains  are  designated  public  mountain 
trout  waters.  Anglers  can  fish  for  brook 
trout  in  cold,  headwater  streams  while  rain- 
bow and  brown  trout  are  found  throughout 
the  mountain  region. 

During  the  biennium,  an  average  of 
750,000  catchable-sized  trout  were  stocked 
annually.  In  addition,  48,000  half-wild 
fingerling  brown  trout  were  stocked  in 
waters  where  reproduction  is  limited  and 
stocking  catchable-sized  trout  is  not 
possible  or  desirable. 

Significant  changes  were  made  in  trout 
regulations  as  a  result  of  a  survey  of  2,156 
miles  of  streams  during  the  previous 
biennium.  Trout-water  designations  were 
reduced  from  three  categories  to  two — 
"general"  and  "native"  waters.  In  general 
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Landlocked  striped  bass  populations  in 
reservoirs  and  lakes  across  the  state  are 
maintained  through  a  hatchery  program  that 
has  introduced  these  fine  sporting  fish  to 
thousands  of  anglers  who  might  otherwide 
never  have  caught  one.  The  eggs  are  stripped 
from  the  fish  (right),  and  the  young  fish 
(above  right )  are  raised  in  the  hatchery  until 
they  reach  a  size  that  will  permit  them  to  be 
placed  in  hatchery  ponds  where  they  normally 
grow  to  fingerling  size  before  they  are  stocked. 
Hatcheries  also  raise  such  species  as  flathead 
catfish  (above)  and  brown  trout  (far  right). 


waters  no  restrictions  were  placed  on  bait, 
tackle,  or  fish  size  and  the  daily  creel  limit 
was  set  at  seven  fish.  In  native  waters,  where 
the  fisheries  are  sustained  by  natural  repro- 
duction, additional  restrictions  were  placed 
on  daily  creel  limits,  length  limits  and 
fishing  tackle.  Also,  portions  of  three 
streams — Lost  Cove  Creek,  Davidson 
River,  and  the  South  Toe  River — were 
designated  as  "special  native"  streams  with 
experimental  size,  creel  limit  and  tackle 
restrictions.  Color-coded  signs  delineating 
stream  classifications  and  regulations  were 
placed  on  all  waters. 

During  the  biennium  emphasis  was 
placed  on  increasing  the  quality  of  the  trout 
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fishing  experience  for  anglers  who  fish 
general  trout  waters.  Adjustments  were 
made  in  trout  production  to  increase  the 
numbers  of  larger  trout  stocked  in  general 
waters.  Also  a  concerted  effort  was  made 
during  stocking  to  better  distribute  trout 
throughout  streams.  As  a  result,  the  quality 
of  fishing  in  many  stocked  waters  should 
approach  that  provided  by  native  streams. 

Habitat  protection  continued  to  be  an 
important  part  of  the  trout-management 
program.  The  current  development  of  small 
hydroelectric  projects  has  kept  fisheries 
biologists  busy  protecting  trout  waters. 
Maintaining  adequate  instream  flows  for 
trout  and  other  aquatic  life  is  often  a  bone 
of  contention  in  new  hydroelectric  projects 
and  proposed  projects  where  old  hydros 


would  be  reactivated.  Efforts  were  also 
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made  to  restore  adequate  flows  for  trout 
below  existing  projects. 

Triploid  Grass  Carp 

A  solution  to  the  problems  posed  by 
hydrilla  and  other  nuisance  aquatic  weeds 
which  threaten  our  waters  may  be  at  hand. 
The  Wildlife  Commission  recently  author- 
ized the  use  of  a  sterile  strain  of  grass  carp 
to  control  aquatic  weeds  on  a  permit-only 
basis.  Hydrilla  is  a  preferred  food  of  grass 
carp,  but  the  fish  may  also  be  used  to 
control  elodea,  pond  weeds  and  other 
aquatic  weeds.  These  fish  reach  weights  of 
70  pounds,  and  can  eat  two  to  three  times 
their  weight  in  vegetation  daily. 

The  decision  to  allow  the  use  of  a  genet- 
ically sterile  strain  of  grass  carp  followed 
nearly  two  years  of  study  by  state  and 
federal  resource  management  agencies  in 
North  Carolina.  An  inter-agency  committee 
found  that  the  best  management  approach 
for  controlling  severe  aquatic  weed 
problems  in  North  Carolina  was  a  permit 
program  for  this  fish.  The  "triploid"  grass 
carp  approved  for  the  program  has  an  extra 
set  of  chromosomes  which  causes  sterility. 

All  applications  to  stock  grass  carp  will 
be  submitted  to  the  Division  of  Inland 
Fisheries.  Before  a  permit  is  issued,  a  site 
inspection  will  be  made  by  a  fisheries 
biologist  to  determine  the  need  for  and 
feasibility  of  using  grass  carp  to  control 
aquatic  vegetation.  Grass  carp  shipments 
will  also  be  tested  to  ensure  that  only  sterile 
fish  are  imported  and  stocked. 
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Warmwater  Fishes  Stocked 


Species 

1983 

1984 

Total 

Bluegill 

100,000 

146,906 

246,906 

Channel  Catfish 

80,893 

14,300 

95,193 

Largemouth  bass 

101,567 

189,922 

291,489 

Redear  sunfish 

65,500 

117,856 

183,356 

Striped  bass 

688,000 

448,400 

1,136,400 

Striped  bass  hybrid 

223,683 

43,648 

267,331 

Threadfin  shad 

59,343 

50,700 

110,043 

Grass  Carp 

156 

156 

Coolwater  Fishes  Stocked 

Species 

1983 

1984 

Total 

Muskie 

3,712 

2,900 

6,612 

Rock  bass 

22,819 

22,819 

Smallmouth  bass 

102,253 

294,200 

396,453 

Walleye 

2,000,000 

1,400,000 

3,400,000 

Trout  Stocked  -  1983 

Brook 

Rainbow 

Brown 

Total 

State  hatcheries 

66,585 

221,081 

146,494 

434,160 

Federal  hatcheries 

29,000 

212,200 

95,000 

336,200 

Totals 

95,585 

433,281 

241,494 

707,360 

Trout  Stocked  -  1984 

Brook 

Rainbow 

Brown 

Total 

State  hatcheries 

126,379 

499,232 

188,455 

814,066 

The  carefully  controlled  use  of  grass  carp 
can  help  the  farmer  and  small  lake  manager 
in  the  battle  against  exotic  weeds  which  are 
choking  many  public  and  private  waters. 
Control  with  grass  carp  is  often  more 
economical  than  with  chemical  treatments. 
Sterile  grass  carp  also  do  not  pose  the  risks 
of  environmental  contamination  associated 
with  chemicals  in  waters  used  for  irrigation, 
drinking,  and  recreation. 

Threadfin  Shad 

The  threadfin  shad  is  not  native  to  North 
Carolina,  but  is  an  important  source  of  for- 
age for  game  fish  in  many  reservoirs.  These 
fish  were  first  introduced  into  the  reservoirs 
of  the  lower  Yadkin-Pee  Dee  River  and  lower 
Catawba  River  from  1961-65.  Threadfin 
shad  quickly  produce  dense  populations, 
and  because  of  their  small  size,  provide 
excellent  forage  which  boosts  growth  rates 
in  such  game  fish  as  largemouth  bass,  striped 
bass,  white  bass,  white  perch  and  crappie. 

Stockings  of  threadfin  shad  have  become 


an  annual  event  on  many  reservoirs  where 
the  food  supply  is  inadequate.  The  prolific 
adult  threadfin  shad  are  stocked  in  the 
spring,  and  their  offspring  provide  an  abun- 
dant food  supply  for  game  fish.  However, 
since  threadfin  shad  "winter  kill"  if  water 
temperatures  drop  below  45  F  for  extended 
periods,  annual  restocking  is  necessary  in 
most  waters.  Threadfin  shad  were  stocked 
in  20  lakes  and  reservoirs  from  1982-84. 

Fish  Kills 

When  a  fish  kill  is  reported,  the  Wildlife 
Commission  is  responsible  for  determining 
the  damages  to  fish  populations.  The  N.C. 
Division  of  Environmental  Management 
is  responsible  for  determining  the  cause 
of  fish  kills,  and  taking  legal  action  if 
appropriate. 

During  the  biennium,  the  Wildlife  Com- 
mission investigated  18  major  fish  kills  and 
54  minor  fish  kills.  Fish  replacement  costs 
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Lake  Phelps  Fish  Ladder 

In  1984  a  fish  ladder  was  constructed  on 
the  Bee  Tree  canal  at  Lake  Phelps.  This  fish 
ladder  will  allow  river  herring  migrating  up 
the  Scuppernong  River  to  enter  Lake  Phelps 
and  spawn.  The  young  herring  should 
provide  an  excellent  forage  supply  for  the 
lake's  game  fishes. 

Technical  Services 

An  important  responsibility  of  the 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission  is  the 
assessment  of  environmental  impacts 
resulting  from  development  projects. 
During  the  biennium,  the  Division  of 
Inland  Fisheries  was  involved  in  environ- 
mental assessments  of 688  projects.  As  a 
result  of  these  assessments,  many  of  the 
projects  were  either  modified  or  curtailed 
in  order  to  protect  important  aquatic 
resources. 

Another  technical  service  is  providing 
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Large  new  reservoirs  like  Jordan  Lake 
(above)  receive  massive  initial  stockings  of 
such  species  as  bass  and  bluegills.  The  fish 
grow  rapidly  and  often  provide  excellent 
fishing  within  a  year  or  two. 


for  the  major  kills  totaled  $81,288.  A  total 
of  1,500  man  hours  were  spent  investigating 
all  fish  kills,  and  the  cost  of  these  investi- 
gations was  $  17 , 13  2 . 


management  advice  to  pond  owners.  It's  no 
secret  that  some  of  North  Carolina's  best 
fishing  is  found  in  farm  ponds,  and  the 
Wildlife  Commission  furnished  information 
on  managing  these  ponds  free  of  charge. 
During  the  past  biennium,  biologists  offered 
technical  assistance  to  1,104  pond  owners 
throughout  the  state.  0 
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Conservation  education  programs 
should  create  a  better  understanding 
of  nature  and  the  diversity  of  wildlife, 
how  humans  relate  to  it,  and  the  need  for 
wildlife  conservation.  Without  such  wide- 
spread understanding,  the  future  of  our 
wildlife  resources  may  be  dim.  Unless  the 
public  accepts  and  defends  the  value  of 
these  resources,  human  development  will 
displace  them. 

Because  of  this,  the  Division  of  Conser- 
vation Education  has  increased  many  of  its 
educational  efforts  during  the  past  two 
years  as  visualized  by  the  graph  below. 

As  the  biennium  closed,  the  division 
acquired  video  tape  equipment  that  will 
continue  to  expand  our  ability  to  get  the 
wildlife  story  and  information  before  the 
public. 

The  Division  of  Conservation  Education's 
overall  program  is  directed  through  its  three 
sections:  Publications,  Audio- Visual,  and 
Educational  Services. 

Publications  Section 

The  showpiece  of  the  section  and  the 
agency  is  Wildlife  In  North  Carolina 
magazine.  The  magazine,  probably  the  most 
recognized  state  publication,  continues  to 
grow  in  popularity  with  over  6,000  new 
subscribers  added  during  the  past  biennium 
bringing  the  total  paid  circulation  to  nearly 
58,000.  Also,  during  the  past  year  the 
agency  began  funding  and  setting  up  a 
system  in  which  every  school  in  North 
Carolina  will  receive  the  magazine  free 
of  charge. 

The  magazine's  growth  in  circulation  was 
matched  by  it's  growth  in  prestige.  The 
Association  for  Conservation  Information 
( AC1),  a  nonprofit  league  of  information 
and  education  agencies  and  organizations 
whose  major  role  is  providing  natural 
resource  information  and  education  to  the 
public,  recendy  recognized  Wildlife  In  North 
Carolina  with  awards  that  include  third  place 
for  best  overall  magazine,  second  place  for 
black  and  white  photo  feature,  and  first 
place  for  best  magazine  article.  The  maga- 
zine also  received  five  awards  for  printing 
excellence  from  printing  associations  and 
an  award  for  editorial  design  from  Art 
Direction  magazine  during  the  biennium. 

Our  Publications  Section  is  also  involved 
in  the  production  of  many  publications 


besides  the  magazine.  The  section  is  not 
only  involved  with  writing,  design,  type- 
setting, and  production  but  also  serves  as 
the  clearing  house  for  the  numerous  agency 
publications,  posters  and  informational 
booklets.  In  addition  to  its  regular  produc- 
tion work,  the  section  assisted  other  agency 
divisions  with  special  requests  or  projects. 
This  work  supports  all  phases  of  the  agency 
program  and  includes  such  items  as: 

•  Waterfowl  options  booklets 

•  Duck  Stamp  flyer 


Division  of  Conservation  Education  field 
employees  regularly  work  with  youth  and 
school  groups  to  teach  ecological  and 
environmental  awareness.  Ultimately,  the 
future  of  our  wildlife  and  natural  world 
will  depend  upon  decisions  made  by  such 
children  when  they  grow  up. 


•  Acid  rain  brochure 

•  Wildlife  Tax  Check-Off  promotional 
materials 

•  Hunting  and  fishing  license  stamps  and 
passbook 

•  State  symbols  poster 

•  Fair  exhibits  and  buttons 
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•  New  motorboat  forms 

•  Wildlife  Endowment  FundJbrochure 

•  Public  hearings  booklet 

•  Regulations  Digest 

•  "Wildlife  Close  To  Home"  booklet 

•  Southeastern  Association  of  Fish  &l  Wild- 
life Agencies  Conference  publications 

•  Wildlife  Calendar 
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Another  important  function  of  the 
Publications  Section  was  providing  both 
fast-breaking  hard  news  and  feature 
material  to  the  state's  news  media.  Our 
Wildlife  Newsletter  received  the  ACI  first 
and  third  place  awards  for  news  programs 
during  the  past  two  years.  The  newsletter 
contained  186  articles  in  addition  to  the  78 
news  releases  that  the  section  also  produced. 


The  Publications  Section  has  been  able  to 
upgrade  its  production  capability  during  the 
biennium  with  the  acquisition  of  a  word 
processor  unit,  a  Pos  One  stat  camera,  and 
digital  phototypesetting  equipment  to 
enable  the  section  to  handle  the  some  120 
to  150  special  projects  and  publications 
requested  of  the  section's  staff  each  year. 
Armed  with  this  new  equipment  and  a  full- 
time  production  staff,  the  coming  biennium 
promises  to  be  the  most  productive  period 
in  the  section's  history. 

Audio  Visual  Section 

Anyone  who  enjoys  looking  at  the 
beautiful  photographs  in  Wildlife  In  North 
Carolina  can  appreciate  part  of  the  fine 
work  of  our  Audio- Visual  Section.  Section 
personnel  produce  some  of  the  color  and 
black  and  white  photographs  for  the 
magazine,  news  stories,  brochures,  slide 
shows,  and  fair  and  show  exhibits.  The 
section  also  plays  a  major  role  in  education 
and  promotion  projects  by  developing 
slide/ sound  presentations  ( 10  during  this 
biennium),  video  tapes  and  public  service 
announcements  for  television.  Personnel 
also  assit  in  the  production  of  a  weekly 
wildlife  radio  program. 

The  past  two  years  have  seen  the 
culmination  of  an  effort  to  reorganize  and 
to  catalog  the  division's  extensive  slide  and 
black  and  white  files.  A  new  system  of 
photograph  storage  and  retrieval  was  set  up 
for  the  approximately  84,000  images  the 
division  currently  files  and  the  7,000  new 
photographs  that  are  added  annually. 

In  addition  to  its  photographic  and  filming 
duties,  the  section  is  responsible  for  main- 
taining the  agency  audio-visual  film  library 
and  answering  requests  for  information. 
During  the  past  biennium,  a  total  of  2,726 
films,  slide/ sound  shows,  and  filmstrips 
were  sent  on  a  free-loan  basis  to  schools, 
civic  groups,  clubs,  and  other  organizations. 
Twenty-seven  new  films  were  purchased  to 
replace  old  and  worn  films,  and  section 
personnel  devoted  considerable  time  to 
cleaning,  repairing  and  keeping  films  in 
good  condition.  The  section  handled  26,511 
requests  for  materials  or  information  during 
the  past  two  years. 
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Radio  programs  produced  by  division 
personnel  (above )  have  proven  very  popular 
throughout  the  state  and  segments  are  often 
produced  with  the  assistance  of  local  stations. 
These  programs  augment  the  output  of 
releases,  newsletters  and  TV  spots  in  reaching 
sportsmen  and  others  interested  in  wildlife. 


As  the  biennium  came  to  a  close,  the 
Audio- Visual  Section  was  beginning  its 
third  public  service  television  spot  on  the 
nongame  and  endangered  species  program. 
And  as  peregrine  falcons  and  bald  and  golden 
eagles  continue  to  be  restored  to  North 
Carolina,  the  section  will  continue  to 
record  these  events  and  to  provide  valuable 
photographic  materials  to  keep  the  citizens 
of  this  state  appraised  of  the  status  of  all 
wildlife  in  North  Carolina. 

Educational  Services  Section 

The  Educational  Services  Section, 
frequently  called  our  field  section,  is  an 
extension  into  the  state  of  our  division.  Six 
education  representatives  are  stationed 
geographically  across  North  Carolina  and 
are  responsible  for  seeing  that  educational 
programs  and  wildlife  information  are  pro- 
vided to  all  areas  and  people.  Much  of  the 
section's  work  occurs  behind  the  scenes  to 
set  up  media  coverage  for  many  wildlife  and 
natural  resources  stories  and  events.  Notable 
achievements  of  the  section  include: 

•  Coordinated  production  of  Carolina 
Notebook. 

•  Produced  or  coordinated  585  television 
programs  on  wildlife. 

•  Helped  prepare  371  state,  regional  and 
local  news  releases. 

•  Provided  weekly  wildlife  radio  programs 
to  161  stations*. 
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•  Made  137  presentations  to  the  public. 

•  Gave  177  school  programs. 

•  Conducted  five  one-week  educator  work- 
shops and  29  teacher  workshops. 

•  Manned  exhibits  at  fairs  and  outdoor 
shows. 

•  Wrote  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  articles 
used  in  Wildlife  In  North  Carolina  and 
provided  photographs  for  the  magazine, 
slide  shows,  and  other  publications. 
*The  wildlife  radio  program  was  added  to 

the  Tar  Heel  News  Network  syndication 
which  effectively  doubled  our  radio  coverage 
during  the  last  year. 

Funding  provided  by  the  Nongame  and 
Endangered  Species  Tax  Check-Off  has 
allowed  the  agency  to  take  a  giant  step 
towards  a  better  informed  public  by 
offering  several  excellent  wildlife  education 
programs  to  school  teachers  and  educators 
to  use  in  their  classes.  The  division's 
Educational  Services  Section  is  taking  the 
lead  in  offering  training  and  assistance  to 
teachers. 

Carolina  Notebook  is  an  educational 
primer  founded  by  the  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  and  produced  cooperatively 
with  the  N.C.  Agricultural  Extension 
Service,  Sea  Grant,  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  and  other  cooperating  agencies.  It 
is  produced  six  times  a  year  and  is  sent  free 
to  over  5,000  teachers  and  educators  in 
North  Carolina.  Each  issue  covers  a 
different  topic  and  gives  teachers  projects 
and  investigations  that  their  classes  can 
explore.  Subjects  covered  in  the  biennium 
include:  shrimping/ wetlands,  wildlife  in 
winter,  stream  life,  leaf  color  changes,  birds 
of  prey,  endangered  species,  amphibians, 
wild  foods,  geology  and  geography  of  the 
state,  and  North  Carolina  symbols. 

As  a  part  of  the  Carolina  Notebook 
program,  a  student  endangered  species  art 
contest  was  conducted  in  the  spring  of 
1984.  Nearly  3,000  entries  were  generated 
by  the  contest. 

Project  WILD  and  CLASS  Project  are 
two  national  environmental  education 
programs  that  our  Educational  Services 
Section  is  training  teachers  to  use.  Work- 
shops introduce  teachers  to  the  projects  and 
show  them  how  wildlife  can  be  brought  in 
to  existing  classroom  subjects.  As  written, 


Ken  Taylor 

The  Conservation  Education  Division  has  the 
capability  to  shoot  high-quality  film  which 
can  be  used  on  television  and  also  in  educa- 
tional movies.  Teacher  workshops  (above 
right )  staffed  by  the  division  have  proven  very 
popular  because  of  their  on-site  approach, 
and  school  instruction  ultimately  benefits  from 
the  teacher's  increased  knowledge  and 
awareness  of  the  natural  world. 


the  activities  do  not  bias  students  on  issues 
such  as  predator  control,  hunting,  or  land 
development.  They  do  provide  a  means  for 
teachers  and  students  to  investigate  objec- 
tively these  issues,  interpret  their  findings, 
and  reach  their  own  conclusions. 

Special  Projects 

In  addition  to  the  work  of  the  three 
sections,  the  Division  of  Conservation 
Education  coordinates  special  projects  and 
promotions.  In  the  past  few  years,  the  agency 
has  been  plagued  by  financial  problems 
aggravated  by  a  period  of  high  inflation.  The 
agency  through  some  modest  fee  increases, 
cost-cutting  measures,  and  innovative 
programs  has  turned  the  corner  on  these 
problems  and  now  is  on  a  sound  funding 
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base.  The  success  of  a  number  of  these 
programs  is  due  in  part  to  the  division's 
promotional  efforts.  Promotion  of  a  good 
program  can  be  simply  telling  people  about 
the  program,  but  telling  the  story  to  six 
million  people  in  this  state  is  hardly  simple! 

Enabling  legislation  by  the  North  Carolina 
General  Assembly  allowed  the  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  to  issue  its  first 
voluntary  waterfowl  conservation  stamp 
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during  the  past  biennium.  The  program — 
designed  and  administered  by  the  Division 
of  Conservation  Education — was  the 
second  largest  state  waterfowl  stamp/print 
program  in  the  history  of  such  programs.  A 
total  of  13,652  prints  were  sold  bringing  in 
around  $600,000  to  be  used  for  waterfowl 
conservation  here  in  North  Carolina. 

The  division  also  designed  and  coordi- 
nated the  first  Sportsman's  stamp/print 
program  during  the  biennium. 

All  personnel  in  the  Division  of  Conser- 
vation Education  and  many  other  agency 
employees  worked  in  one  way  or  another  in 
promoting  the  Nongame  and  Endangered 
Species  Tax  Checkoff.  This  program, 
passed  by  the  1983  session  of  the  North 
Carolina  General  Assembly,  enabled 
taxpayers  to  donate  all  or  part  of  their  state 
tax  refund  to  a  special  wildlife  fund.  This 


program,  designed  to  provide  funds  for 
nongame  and  endangered  species  work, 
gave  many  citizens  of  this  state  who  do  not 
purchase  hunting  or  fishing  licenses  an 
opportunity  to  support  wildlife  programs. 
The  tax  checkoff  netted  over  $218,000 
in  its  first  year. 

During  the  past  biennium,  we  continued 
promoting  the  Wildlife  Endowment  Fund 
through  the  sales  of  lifetime  hunting  and 
fishing  licenses,  lifetime  subscriptions  to 
Wildlife  In  North  Carolina  magazine,  and 
donations.  Over  $1,613,000.00  was  added 
to  the  principal  in  the  fund  bringing  in  over 
$320,000.00  in  interest.  At  the  close  of  the 
biennium,  $2,636,8453.61  was  in  the 
Wildlife  Endowment  Fund  generating 
interest  that  in  turn  can  be  used  to  help 
fund  wildlife  programs.  0 
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The  monthly  production  of  Wildlife  In  North 
Carolina  magazine  requires  regular  planning 
sessions  and  an  18'month  advance  schedule. 
Members  of  the  editorial  staff  (above)  discuss 
up -coming  features. 
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An  ever -changing  environment  requires 
L\  greater  expenditure  of  effort  and 
X  JLmonies  just  to  maintain  the  quality  of 
habitat,  the  management  of  wildlife,  and  the 
protection  of  endangered  or  threatened 
species.  Field  activities  of  the  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  provide  tangible 
evidence  of  these  efforts  to  maintain  and 
improve  the  quality  of  wildlife  in  North 
Carolina.  Less  obvious  is  the  administrative 
support  required  to  help  field  employees 
accomplish  these  goals.  Support  services  in 
the  areas  of  budget,  purchasing,  finance, 
data  processing  and  accounting  for  all 
activities  is  provided  to  all  divisions  by  the 
Division  of  Administrative  Services. 

This  division  has  34  employees  and,  in 
addition  to  providing  support  services,  is 
responsible  for  the  distribution  and  sale  of 
hunting  and  fishing  licenses  and  the  regis- 
tration of  boats.  During  the  past  two  years, 
it  has  also  been  necessary  to  implement  new 
programs  to  provide  information  needed 
for  management  of  wildlife  programs;  and 
to  increase  revenues  needed  to  meet  the 
soaring  costs  of  continuing  services  and  to 
provide  for  improving  programs. 

Finance/Purchasing 

Thirteen  of  the  division's  employees 
work  in  the  Finance/Purchasing  Section, 
and  handle  the  reporting  and  accounting  for 
$31.3  million  in  revenues  collected  during 
the  biennium.  This  section  also  handled 
every  transaction  involved  in  writing, 
processing,  transmitting,  properly 
accounting  for,  reporting  and  maintaining 
records  of  24,661  checks  for  expenditures 
totalling  $30.5  million. 

This  section  maintained  a  stockroom 
and  warehouse  where  needed  items 
covering  a  wide  range  from  office  supplies 
to  boat  covers,  uniforms,  motor  oil  and 
many  other  items  used  by  Commission 
employees  were  bought  at  savings  in  bulk 
and  stored  for  distribution  as  needed. 
During  the  biennium  5,980  warehouse/ 
stockroom  withdrawal  requisitions,  many 
including  several  items,  were  filled  and 
distributed  to  employees.  A  perpetual 
inventory  of  warehouse/ stockroom  items 
on  hand  averages  $200,000. 

The  purchase  of  all  items  was  either 
handled  entirely,  or  monitored  by  Finance/ 
Purchasing  to  ensure  compliance  with  rules 
and  regulations.  During  the  biennium  2,500 


Green  Swamp 

requisitions  and  2,500  purchase  orders 
totalling  $4.7  million  were  handled. 

Mailroom  services  for  the  agency  were 
provided  by  the  section.  During  the 
biennium  approximately  1.5  million  pieces 
of  mail  at  a  cost  of  $343,000,  and  5,000 
UPS  shipments  at  a  cost  of  $37,000,  were 
handled. 

To  handle,  process  and  account  for  all 
expenditure,  revenue  and  purchasing  trans- 
actions this  section  prepared  and  processed 
79,500  detailed  accounting  code  sheets. 

During  the  biennium,  the  Finance 
Section  assumed  the  responsibility  of 
accounting  for  the  Wildlife  Endowment 
Fund  as  enacted  by  the  1981  General 
Assembly.  Accounting  for  this  fund  is 


handled  separately  because  none  of  the 
principal  of  the  fund  is  expendable.  Only 
the  interest  earned  on  licenses  issued  to 
individuals  over  16  years  of  age,  magazine 
subscriptions,  and  contributions  can  be 
used,  necessitating  strict  accounting  to 
appropriately  allocate  and  account  for 
earned  interest.  Interest  earned  through 
June  30  totalled  $400,000.  The  total  of 
interest  and  revenues  was  $2.7  million 
as  of  June  30,  1984. 

Records  revealed  a  substantial  increase  in 
the  workload  during  the  biennium,  and  the 
major  goal  of  Finance /Purchasing  Section 
was  to  efficiently  handle  this  expanding 
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workload,  while  at  the  same  time  continue 
to  handle  the  responsibility  of  purchasing, 
stockroom,  mailroom,  and  warehouse 
assumed  during  the  past  biennium.  Addi- 
tionally, Finance/Purchasing  assumed  the 
responsibility  for  processing  subscriptions 
and  renewals  for  Wildlife  In  North  Carolina, 
and  began  the  new  program  of  annual 
accruals  for  statewide  financial  reporting. 
During  the  upcoming  biennium  this 
section  will  also  be  handling  a  calendar 
sales  program. 


The  Wildlife  Commission's  current  passbook 
license,  with  its  versatility  provided  by  a 
variety  of  stamps  to  represent  various  types 
of  licenses,  was  implemented  during  the 
biennium  (top),  and  the  stamps  have  proven 
popular  with  collectors.  The  Commission's 
data  processing  unit  keeps  computer  records 
on  a  wide  variety  of  lists  including  those  of  all 
licensed  sportsmen  in  the  state  (above). 
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License/Boat  Registration 

These  sections,  consisting  of  fourteen 
employees,  handled  the  hunting  and  fishing 
license  program,  boat  registration  program, 
and  other  activities  as  shown. 

License 

The  License  Section,  with  the  aid  of  a 
statewide  network  of  approximately  1,100 
appointed  agents,  sold  1.9  million  licenses 
netting  revenues  of  $  18.6  million  to  the 
Wildlife  Commission,  which  provided 
approximately  59  percent  of  the  support  of 
the  wildlife  program.  The  License  Section 
ordered  licenses,  maintained  inventory  of 
licenses,  consigned  all  licenses  to  agents  for 
sale,  sold  licenses  in  the  Raleigh  Office, 
collected  and  deposited  monies  from  the 
sale  of  licenses,  handled  agent  accounts, 
properly  accounted  for  each  license  (sold  or 
unsold),  prepared  reports  and  maintained 
records  for  all  license  activities. 

The  License  Section,  during  the  past  two 
years,  assumed  the  responsibility  of 
handling  the  Wildlife  Endowment  Fund 
licenses.  These  are  lifetime  licenses  made 
possible  by  legislation  enacted  by  the  1981 
General  Assembly.  Through  June  30,  1984, 
8,886  of  these  licenses  had  been  sold, 
bringing  in  revenues  of  $2.2  million. 

During  the  last  year  the  License  Section 
assumed  the  responsibility  for  the  Duck 
Stamp  program.  This  first  year  23,296  of 
these  voluntary  stamps  were  sold;  approxi- 
mately 10.7%  were  sold  by  license  agents, 
and  the  remainder  by  the  Raleigh  Office. 
Revenues  for  these  waterfowl  stamps 
totalled  $83,600. 

During  the  biennium  a  change  in  license 
format  was  implemented  to  allow  the  capture 
of  information  to  be  used  for  management 
purposes.  It  also  included  the  use  of  license 
stamps  which  would  be  of  interest  to  collec- 
tors as  well  as  license  holders.  The  new 
format  was  revised  after  the  first  year  to 
accommodate  the  needs  of  license  agents. 
The  latest  change  in  format  reduced  the 
license  passbooks  to  two  and  the  license 
revenue  stamps  to  24  categories.  This  was 
an  effort  to  reduce  the  number  of  different 
items  needed  for  selling  licenses.  After  the 
license  season,  when  license  stamps  are  no 
longer  valid,  they  will  be  sold  to  collectors, 
to  bring  in  additional  revenues  for  the 
Wildlife  Commission.  We  are  just  begin- 
ning sales  to  collectors  of  the  1983-84 


Hummingbird  Nestlings 

stamps,  and  anticipate  great  interest  in  this 
program. 

The  License  Section  will  be  working  with 
Data  Processing  on  computerizing  the  life- 
time licenses.  This  is  vital  since  the  number 
of  these  licenses  holders  is  cumulative.  The 
License  Section  will  also  work  to  identify 
better  ways  of  handling  mailings  to  agents 
and  lifetime  license  holders. 

Registration 

This  section  handled  the  registration  and 
renewal  of  all  boats.  Total  boats  registered  at 
June  30  were  200,000.  The  renewal  of  boat 
registrations  was  handled  with  the  aid  of  210 
boat-registration  agents  throughout  the 


state.  In  handling  the  registrations,  this 
section  ordered,  consigned,  maintained  an 
inventory  of  decals,  and  accounted  for  each 
decal.  This  section  is  responsible  for 
collecting  and  depositing  monies  from 
registrations,  reporting  and  accounting  for 
these  revenues  totalling  $  1.8  million  during 
the  biennium.  These  revenues  provide  the 
major  part  of  support  for  boating  program 
activities.  The  registration  section  assisted 
approximately  8,000  walk-in  customers, 
and  sent  written  inquiries  to  13,000  vessel 
owners  regarding  information  on  their 
registrations. 

During  the  biennium,  procedures  of 
this  section  were  changed  to  comply  with 
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changes  in  the  laws  regarding  transfer/ 
renewal  fees.  The  section  also  began  regis- 
tering sailboats  over  14  feet  at  load  water 
line  and  boats  with  electric  motors  effective 
January  1984.  Changes  anticipated  are  to 
comply  with  federal  regulations.  Beginning 
in  1984-85  this  section  will  require  all 
vessels  manufactured  1980  or  later  to  have 
a  hull  ID  number  and  owners  to  apply  for 
a  number  for  homemade  boats. 


Data  Processing 

This  section  is  routinely  responsible  for 
handling  millions  of  transactions  each  year. 
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It  also  updates  and  maintains  records  on 
registered  boats,  hunting  and  fishing  license 
accounting,  the  subscription  list  to  Wildlife 
In  North  Carolina,  hunter  safety  students, 
endowment  license  holders,  and  others. 

All  motorboat  registration  certificates 
and  all  license  account  invoices  and  ledgers 


Keeping  track  of  the  Commission's  financial 
records  is  a  major  task,  one  that  is  absolutely 
essential  to  the  more  obvious  research, 
management  and  regulation  of  the  state's 
wildlife  resources  (left).  The  Commission's 
warehouse  staff  (above )  keeps  enforcement 
officers,  biologists  and  other  employees 
supplied  with  equipment  and  uniforms. 


were  printed  by  Data  Processing.  Addi- 
tionally, personnel  prepared  mailing  lists, 
hunter  safety  cards,  checks  for  amounts 
expended,  budget  reports,  and  many  other 
reports  monthly.  This  division  assists  with 
surveys  and  special  projects  by  helping 
prepare  the  mailings,  recording  the  data 


Expenditures-July  1, 1982-June30, 1984 


1982-83 

1983-84 

Administration 

Administration,  Policy  ck  Regulations 
Habitat  Conservation 
Construction  ck  Maintenance 

$  459,662.83 
142,579.65 
503,000.99 

$  492,567.63 
159,505.49 
573,028.73 

Administrative  Services 
Finance  and  Purchasing 
License  and  Motorboat  registration 
Data  Processing 

298,454.45 
550,571.77 
349,722.48 

258,601.16 
430,567.41 
233,210.75 

Enforcement 

Hunter/Boater  Safety 

5,825,450.60 
338,909.76 

6,194,630.76 
375,395.44 

Conservation  Education 

1,007,047.61 

1,159,174.05 

Inland  Fisheries 

1,436,217.75 

1,696,685.47 

Wildlife  Management 

Nongame  6k.  Endangered  Species 

2,905,995.17 
.00 

3,219,741.26 
58,186.95 

Reserves  and  Transfers 

Refund  of  Receipts  ck  Expenditures 

312,599.80 
587,336.59 

300,571.17 
631,521.82 

Total  Expenditures 

$14,717,549.45 

$15,783,388.09 
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Administration  of  the  Wildlife  Endowment 
Fund  which  grew  rapidly  during  the  biennium 
has  become  a  major  operation,  and  the  sale  of 
lifetime  licenses  and  magazine  subscriptions 
continues  to  rise  (above). 


received  and  providing  the  resulting 
information. 

During  the  past  year  the  section  devel- 
oped a  computer  program  to  process  fox 
petitions,  which  includes  sub  programs — 
to  verify  license  holders,  randomly  select 
trappers  to  receive  permits,  prepare 
permits,  labels,  and  various  listings. 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  work  of  the 
agency,  obsolete  and  unreliable  data 
processing  equipment  was  replaced  with 
up-to-date  equipment,  including  data  entry 
terminals,  faster  printers,  and  word 
processing  capability  in  each  division. 

During  the  next  biennium,  we  hope  to 
develop  and  implement  a  program  for  on- 
line access  of  Endowment  licenses.  We  will 
also  develop  programs  to  capture  and 
maintain  information  on  purchasers  of 
stamps,  calendars,  etc.  which  will  be  used 
for  future  contact  and  promotion  and  sale 
of  these  items. 

We  are  just  beginning  a  new  program 
for  computerizing  wildlife  replacement 
costs  due  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commis- 
sion. We  will  record  pertinent  information 
about  amounts  due,  dates  paid  and  will  use 
the  information  to  follow  up  on  the 
collection  of  amounts  not  paid  within  the 
specified  period.  S3 


Summary  of  Operations 


1982-83 

1983-84 

Cash  Balance  Carried  Forward 

From  Preceding  Year 
Gross  Receipts  for  Year 
Total  Available  Funds 

$  2,356,529.56 
14,783,207.74 
17,139,737.30 

$  2,422,187.85 
16,595,587.88 
19,017,775.73 

Less  Expenditures 

Cash  Balance  June  30,  1983 
Cash  Balance  June  30,  1984 

14,717,549.45 
2,422,187.85 

15,783,388.09 
$  3,234,387.64 

Revenues-July  1, 1982*June30, 1984 


1982-83 

1983-84 

Hunting  and  Fishing  Licenses 

$  7,565,171.91 

$  9,508,818.87 

Bonding  -  Agents 

7,947.00 

7,090.00 

Motorboat  Registrations 

855,553.05 

1,006,843.60 

Federal  Cooperation 

2  780  666  69 

2  146  828  95 

K4anagement  Area  Receipts 

225,086.87 

348  377  70 

Gasoline  Fuel  Tax 

380  343  63 

386,272.05 

Transfer  from  NRCD 

1,073,345.50 

1,120,000.00 

Interagency  Transfers 

134,025.37 

124,058.75 

Transfers  from  Revenue -Nongame  Checkoff 

.00 

51,006.25 

Sale  of  Publications 

234,571.27 

255,435.42 

Waterfowl  Print  Royalty 

.00 

467,205.29 

Replacement  Costs  of  Wildlife  Resources 

19,378.00 

31,184.96 

Rental  of  State  Property 

4,602.00 

5,405.80 

Bequests 

.00 

40,000.00 

Sale  of  Tobacco  Quota  -  Caswell  Gamelands 

.00 

223,127.02 

Sale  of  Surplus  Property 

91,326.28 

79,792.65 

Pisgah  Hatchery  Repairs -Reimbursement 

.00 

50,000.00 

Sale  of  Conservation  Items 

40,892.63 

10,409.89 

Personalization  Fees 

3,875.00 

7,330.00 

Fees,  Licenses,  &.  Fines 

5,756.00 

32,051.00 

Donations 

4,850.91 

10,473.44 

Miscellaneous  Receipts 

51,251.60 

52,714.43 

Transfer  MB  Fund  Cash 

717,227.44 

.00 

Balance  to  WL  Fund 

Cash  Balance 

Refunds  of  Receipts  &  Expenditures 

587,335.59 

631,521.82 

Total  Revenues 

$14,783,207.74 

$16,595,587.88 
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lhere  is  no  quiet  place  in  the  white  man's  cities.  No  place  to  hear  the 
unfurling  of  leaves  in  spring  or  the  rustle  of  the  insect's  wings.  But  perhaps  it  is 
because  1  am  a  savage  and  do  not  understand.  The  clatter  only  seems  to  insult 
the  ears.  And  what  is  there  to  life  if  a  man  cannot  hear  the  lonely  cry  of  the 
whippoorwill  or  the  arguments  of  the  frogs  around  a  pond  at  night? 


From  a  speech  delivered  in  1854  by  Chief 
Seattle  of  the  Suquamish  tribe  to  mark  the 
transferral  of  ancestral  Indian  lands  to  the 
U.S.  Government. 


ft 
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Taking  It  With  You 


by  Jim  Dean 


When  J.  Harry  Cornell  bought  his  lake  in  1950,  he 
was  looking  for  a  spot  that  reminded  him  of  his 
childhood  home  in  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania.  "This  95 -acre 
lake  out  near  Holly  Springs  was  for  sale,"  Cornell  recalled,  "and 
it  was  only  about  30  minutes  from  where  I  worked  in  Raleigh.  It 
had  good  fishing  and  lots  of  wildlife.  Best  of  all,  my  wife  and  I 
could  build  a  house  that  would  face  the  setting  sun.  I  bought  it." 

On  a  brisk  early  winter  day  35  years  later,  Harry  told  me 
about  his  lake  as  we  sat  in  a  sunny 
spot  beside  the  house.  Below  us, 
through  the  trees,  the  lake  sparkled. 
We  could  hear  the  soothing  slap  of 
water. 

"Over  the  years,  I've  seen  otters 
and  beavers  here,  and  lots  of  ospreys 
and  wood  ducks,"  said  Harry.  "Rac- 
coons raise  young  in  that  old  tree 
down  there.  Even  saw  an  eagle  on 
the  lake  once.  Back  on  the  hill  are 
several  uncommon  plants,  and  we 
always  get  a  lot  of  birds.  Because  the 
lake  is  so  old — it  was  built  by 
slaves  —  there  are  several  native 
species  of  fish  that  you  don't  find  in 
most  ponds  today." 

For  all  the  pleasure  it's  provided, 
however,  the  lake  has  also  been  a 
source  of  concern.  In  recent  years, 
that  concern  has  grown. 

"When  you  love  something  and 
take  care  of  it,  you  hate  to  think  of 
anything  ever  happening  to  it,"  said  Harry.  "I've  looked  after 
the  lake  for  nearly  35  years  now,  but  I'll  be  76  years  old  soon. 
For  some  time  now  I've  been  wondering  how  I  might  keep  it 
protected  in  the  future.  There  are  going  to  be  some  homes  built 
up  here,  and  I've  been  looking  for  a  way  to  keep  the  lake  and  its 
shoreline  and  marshes  unspoiled  after  I'm  gone." 

As  it  turns  out,  Harry  is  surprised  he  didn't  think  of  the 
solution  earlier.  It  was  right  under  his  nose.  From  1950  until 
1974,  Harry  was  head  of  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commis- 
sion's Division  of  Inland  Fisheries.  That's  what  brought  him  here 
in  the  first  place.  During  that  period,  he  and  his  staff  of  fisheries 
biologists  developed  a  number  of  programs  which  fishermen 
today  might  take  for  granted. 

For  example,  the  landlocked  striped  bass  program  began  and 
grew  rapidly  during  those  years.  Today,  these  fish  are  found  in 
virtually  every  major  body  of  inland  water.  Walleyes  were 
re-established  in  the  large  reservoirs  in  the  western  part  of  the 
state,  and  North  Carolina's  freshwater  trout  program  was 
nationally  recognized  for  its  innovation,  and  especially  for  the 
establishment  of  a  network  of  quality  streams  regulated  to 
encourage  natural  reproduction  of  wild  trout.  Also,  there  was 
significant  research  undertaken  in  the  management  and  im- 
provement of  farm  pond  fisheries.  To  fully  appreciate  these 


accomplishments,  it  helps  to  know  that  before  1948,  game  and 
fish  management  and  research  in  North  Carolina  was  haphazard 
at  best,  and  wildlife  law  enforcement  was  virtually  non-existent. 

All  well  and  good,  you  may  be  thinking,  but  what  has  this  got 
to  do  with  Harry's  lake? 

"During  the  years  before  I  retired,  I  remembered  that  our 
agency  had  worked  closely  with  some  private  groups  that 
helped  save  sensitive  areas,"  said  Harry.  "The  Nature  Con- 
servancy was  the  most  effective  of 
these  groups.  The  Conservancy 
would  buy  a  piece  of  property  and 
work  with  state  and  federal  author- 
ities to  bring  it  under  public  owner- 
ship where  it  could  be  protected.  I 
knew  that  this  group  had  helped 
save  Merchant's  Mill  Pond,  Nags 
Head  Woods,  Bluff  Mountain  and 
more  recently,  the  120,000  acre 
Alligator  River  Wildlife  Refuge.  I 
thought  the  Conservancy  might  have 
some  suggestions  for  smaller  bits  of 
wildlife  habitat." 

What  The  Nature  Conservancy 
suggested  was  something  called  a 
conservation  easement.  Such  an 
easement  encumbers  the  deed  and 
transfers  with  the  property  regard- 
less of  who  owns  it.  Basically,  it 
allows  private  ownership  and  the 
sale  of  the  property,  but  the  owner 
must  keep  the  property  in  its  natural 
state.  Harry  and  his  wife,  Dorothy,  gave  the  Conservancy  10 
acres  of  marshland  at  the  head  of  the  lake  and  also  a  115 -acre 
conservation  easement  covering  the  lake  and  its  shoreline.  The 
property  will  be  protected  for  observation  and  nature  study. 

Of  course  it  isn't  an  arrangement  that  will  appeal  to  everyone, 
nor  is  it  always  possible.  For  example,  The  Nature  Conservancy 
will  only  consider  areas  that  are  fairly  unique.  In  the  case  of 
Harry's  lake  the  wildlife  values  are  significant  enough,  but  many 
similar,  small  areas  might  not  fit  the  requirements. 

Still,  such  easements  offer  landowners  across  North  Carolina 
a  potential  option  they  might  never  have  considered  before. 
Like  Harry,  if  your  property  is  truly  unusual,  there  may  be  a 
way  for  you  to  protect  it;  to  lock  it  up  for  wildlife  and  save  its 
natural  beauty  so  that  future  generations  can  enjoy  it.  It's  the 
kind  of  legacy  more  and  more  of  us  would  like  to  leave. 

As  for  Harry,  it  turns  out  that  saving  his  lake  was  not  the  only 
benefit.  This  past  October,  The  Nature  Conservancy  also 
presented  him  with  its  highest  award — a  silver  oakleaf  and 
certificate  of  appreciation — for  his  years  of  service  to  North 
Carolina's  fisheries. 

No  wonder  Harry  was  smiling  as  he  lit  his  cigar  and  showed 
me  where  his  wildlife  neighbors  have  lived  for  35  years.  Those 
raccoons  have  literally  got  a  new  lease  on  life. 
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NATURE'S  WAYS 


Brilliant  in  its  breeding  plumage  (above),  a 
common  loon  and  two  chicks  paddle  in  a  northern  lake. 
The  loon  is  a  winter  resident  in  North  Carolina,  arriving 
in  October  from  the  north  and  departing  in  March.  It  is 
a  secretive  bird  up  north,  preferring  inland  lakes  and 
waterways  to  rear  its  young,  but  in  North  Carolina  it 
rafts  by  the  thousands  off  Cape  Hatteras  and  in  other 
coastal  waters.  In  spring  and  summer,  the  loon  sports  an 
iridescent  green  head  on  a  black  and  white  body.  In 
winter,  the  plumage  is  duller,  the  head  a  mottled  brown 
and  the  body  a  darker  brown  (below). 


NATURE'S  WAYS 


A  superb  diver,  the  loon  is  well- 
adapted  for  life  in  the  mater.  Its  legs 
are  set  far  back  on  the  body,  so  that 
on  land  it  walks  awkwardly,  stooped 
over  in  a  near-upright  position  (a). 
The  position  of  the  legs,  and  the 
loon's  three  wide-webbed  toes  make 
it  a  strong  swimmer  and  diver.  The 
webbed  toes  flare  out  on  the  loon's 
downstroke  (b ) ,  creating  a  powerful 
thrust,  while  on  the  upstroke  (c)  they 
collapse  inward,  preventing  drag. 


Wings  Under  Water 

written  by  Lawrence  S.  Earley  /  illustrated  by  Anne  Runyon 

Loons  dive  so  deep  that  they  are  almost  like  sky  divers,  plunging  out  of  the 
bright  world  above  to  a  lake  abyss  where  a  bird  ought  never  be  found. 
Thoreau,  who  matched  wits  with  a  diving  loon  on  Walden  Pond  one  day,  wrote: 
"How  surprised  must  the  fishes  be  to  see  this  ungainly  visitor  from  another 
sphere  speeding  his  way  amid  their  schools! "  Walden's  bottom  was  only  80  feet 
deep,  while  loons  have  reached  depths  of  over  200  feet,  far  outstripping  the 
efforts  of  a  deep-diving  canvasback  that  can  go  20  or  30  feet  down.  A  loon  can 
remain  underwater  for  up  to  five  minutes  at  a  stretch,  popping  up  far  away  with 
a  fish  in  its  gullet. 

The  loon  has  these  abilities  for  good  reasons.  Its  fish  diet  makes  maneuvering 
underwater  essential.  Like  diving  ducks  such  as  redheads,  scoters,  and  old- 
squaws,  its  legs  are  set  far  back  on  its  body  for  maximum  propulsion.  Its  feet 
are  webbed  between  the  toes  and  work  like  paddles  to  drive  the  bird  through 
the  water. 

The  loon  is  as  well  equipped  for  life  beneath  the  surface  as  above — even 
better,  some  might  argue.  Most  birds,  especially  the  soaring  birds  such  as 
albatrosses  and  sea  gulls,  have  pneumatic  bones — bones  filled  with  air  spaces 
that  make  them  very  light.  Loons  lack  these  air  spaces  in  their  bones.  Their 
heavier  bones  make  diving  easier  and  increase  their  maneuverability  under- 
water. While  diving  for  lengthy  periods,  the  loon  can  draw  on  oxygen  stored  in 
muscle  tissue.  It  can  also  tolerate  high  amounts  of  carbon  dioxide  that  build  up 
on  a  deep  dive. 

Of  course,  adaptations  for  diving  and  underwater  maneuverability  penalize 
the  loon  in  other  ways.  It  is  as  ungainly  a  bird  on  land  as  there  is,  barely  able  to 
drag  itself  onto  its  nest  during  the  breeding  season.  And  with  its  heavy  bones 
and  feet  set  back  on  its  body  the  loon  needs  a  lengthy  runway  for  its  take  off. 
When  menaced  by  a  predator,  it  sometimes  prefers  to  escape  by  diving  rather 
than  flying.  Once  in  the  air,  however,  it  is  a  strong  and  rapid  flier. 

Loons  may  look  like  waterfowl,  but  they  belong  to  an  entirely  different 
family.  Ducks,  geese  and  swans  are  members  of  the  Anatidae  family  while  the 
four  loon  species  are  the  sole  members  of  the  Gaviidae  clan.  The  common  loon 
is  one  of  two  species  seen  in  North  Carolina  at  this  time  of  year,  the  other  being 
the  red-throated  loon.  It  is  almost  entirely  a  winter  guest,  very  few  remaining 
year-round.  In  October  it  arrives  from  Canada  and  the  northern  states  (it  is 
Minnesota's  state  bird)  and  departs  sometime  in  March.  Although  right  now  its 
winter  dress  is  muted,  in  a  few  months  it  will  moult  and  don  one  of  the  simplest 
and  yet  most  spectacular  dresses  in  the  bird  kingdom.  Its  dark  green,  almost 
black,  head  will  be  separated  from  its  white  chest  by  a  black-and-white  striped 
necklace  and  an  iridescent  blue  collar.  Its  black  back  will  be  splashed  with 
drops  of  white  as  if  from  the  brush  of  a  careless  painter. 

We  say  that  a  person  is  "crazy  as  a  loon,"  or  "looney."  This  usage  derives 
from  the  cry  the  loon  makes,  a  sound  so  unusual  that  no  one  who  has  heard  it 
forgets  it.  It  has  been  described  as  an  "unworldly,  melancholy  cry  with  a  quality 
of  bittersweet  sadness."  Thoreau  described  it  as  "a  long-drawn  unearthly  howl, 
probably  more  like  that  of  a  wolf  than  any  bird."  It  was,  he  said,  "perhaps  the 
wildest  sound  that  is  ever  heard  here." 

The  loon  is  a  creature  of  the  far  north  country,  a  bird  long  associated  with 
the  lonely  lakes  and  ponds  that  dot  the  landscape  of  the  great  north  woods.  In 
North  Carolina  loons  do  not  frequent  the  inland  areas,  preferring  to  raft  well 
offshore.  Standing  in  Beaufort  Harbor,  however,  one  can  sometimes  see  large 
numbers  in  Beaufort  Inlet. 

The  wild  bird  of  the  north  that  carries  the  wilderness  in  its  haunting  cry  — 
that  is  what  the  loon  might  be  called.  We  may  not  be  able  to  hear  the  loon  in  its 
native  north  country  or  witness  the  endearing  way  it  has  of  ferrying  its  young 
about  on  its  back.  But  still  we  are  privileged  that  it  seeks  our  waters  for  its 
winter  refuge.  S 
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Year  Of  The  Eagle 

The  first  year  of  the  tax  checkoff  has  been  a  big  success 
with  28,000  Tar  Heels  contributing.  Already,  those  contributions 
are  restoring  eagles  and  peregrines  to  North  Carolina  and  helping 
other  endangered  and  nongame  wildlife  species. 

by  Mark  Taylor 


For  North  Carolina's  nongame  and 
endangered  wildlife,  1984  was  a  great 
year.  Public  support  was  strong  for 
the  recently  created  North  Carolina 
Nongame  and  Endangered  Wildlife  Fund.  In 
fact,  over  28,000  Tar  Heels  contributed 
approximately  $229,000  to  the  program. 
Most  of  these  contributions  were  made 
through  the  nongame  tax  checkoff,  which 
allows  residents  to  contribute  a  portion  or 
all  of  the  refund  from  their  state  income  tax 
to  nongame  and  endangered  wildlife.  The 
average  contribution  through  the  checkoff 
was  $8.07 — far  above  the  national  average 
contribution  of  $5.29  in  the  31  states 
having  nongame  wildlife  tax  checkoffs. 
Other  contributions  to  the  program  were 
direct  donations.  Both  of  these  contribu- 
tions, incidentally,  are  tax  deductible. 

How  did  these  funds  benefit  nongame 
and  endangered  wildlife?  Existing 
projects — such  as  the  reintroduction  of 
endangered  bald  eagles  and  management  of 
threatened  loggerhead  sea  turtles  —  were 
continued  and  expanded.  New  wildlife 
projects  were  also  added,  including  the 
restoration  of  endangered  peregrine  falcons. 
And  several  conservation  programs  were 
introduced  to  the  schools. 

What  are  the  goals  of  the  program  for 
the  coming  year?  One  priority  is  to  hire  an 
urban  wildlife  biologist  who  will  work  with 
city  and  county  officials,  volunteer  groups, 
and  schools  to  improve  nongame  wildlife 
habitat  on  urban  public  lands,  and  develop 
urban  wildlife  centers  providing  oppor- 
tunities to  learn  more  about  these  creatures. 
The  growth  of  the  program,  however, 
depends  on  you.  So,  remember  to  "check 
off  for  nongame  and  endangered  wildlife" 


when  you  prepare  your  state  income  tax 
return  in  the  next  few  months. 

With  that  in  mind,  here  is  a  rundown  on 
what  the  nongame  and  endangered  wildlife 
fund  accomplished  in  its  first  year,  and  what 
the  future  holds  for  1985. 

Bald  Eagles 

The  bald  eagle  restoration  project  entered 
its  second  year  last  summer  when  four  of 
the  endangered  young  birds  were  released  at 
the  Lake  Mattamuskeet  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  in  Hyde  County.  In  1983,  two  birds 
were  released  from  that  site. 

The  numbers  of  birds  released  may 
increase  considerably  in  the  near  future. 
The  Wildlife  Commission  has  requested  12 
eagles  for  release  this  summer.  About  half  of 
them  would  come  from  Chesapeake  Bay 
and  the  others  from  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  Patuxent  Wildlife  Center. 


Although  undeveloped  barrier  beaches  and 
islands  have  traditionally  served  as  nesting  sites 
for  the  endangered  brown  pelican  (left),  many 
of  these  sites  have  been  lost  to  coastal  develop- 
ment. More  recently,  these  birds  have  nested  on 
man-made  spoil  islands  left  by  dredging  in 
coastal  waters.  A  joint  project  with  the  National 
Audubon  Society  and  the  University  of  North 
Carolina-Wilmington  will  identify  and  protect 
these  sites.  Golden  eagles  (above)  wintered  on 
North  Carolina's  western  mountain  balds  as 
recently  as  40  years  ago.  Today,  young  eagles  are 
being  released  through  a  hacking  program  in 
western  North  Carolina.  The  Commission's  tax 
checkoff  program  helps  fund  these  projects. 
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It  will  still  be  several  years  before  any 
results  are  seen  from  this  program.  Young 
eagles  literally  wander  over  the  whole 
country  before  returning  to  the  area  where 
they  were  fledged.  At  that  point  they  are 
four  years  old,  sexually  mature  and  ready  to 
nest.  Natural  mortality  in  young  eagles, 
from  such  causes  as  disease,  collisions  with 
objects,  and  starvation,  is  high.  But  if  the 
Wildlife  Commission  is  able  to  obtain  and 
release  about  12  birds  annually,  as  many  as 
11  nesting  pairs  of  bald  eagles  could  be 
established  along  the  coast  in  the  early 
1990s. 

A  survey  of  bald  eagle  habitat  and  nesting 
is  also  under  way.  Several  large  Piedmont 
reservoirs  that  serve  as  wintering  areas  for 
migrating  eagles  are  being  examined,  and 
potential  nesting  areas  and  release  sites  are 
being  determined.  Biologists  are  checking 
nesting  reports  and  if  active  nests  are  found 
they  will  be  monitored  and  young  birds  will 
be  banded.  Last  summer,  two  eagles  were 
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fledged  from  a  wild  nest  near  Lake 
Mattamuskeet,  the  first  successful  nesting 
attempt  in  North  Carolina  since  1971. 

Peregrine  Falcons 

The  endangered  peregrine  falcon  is  native 
to  the  high  crags  of  the  Appalachian  Moun- 
tains, but  has  been  absent  from  western 
North  Carolina  for  many  years.  Last  year, 
however,  four  young  peregrine  falcons  were 
released  on  Grandfather  Mountain,  the  first 
reintroduction  of  the  bird  into  the  southern 
Appalachians.  These  birds  were  obtained 
from  The  Peregrine  Fund  at  Cornell 
University. 

This  program  will  continue  in  1985. 
Four  or  five  young  falcons  will  be  released 
on  Grandfather  Mountain  in  late  May.  If 
additional  birds  are  available,  another 
release  site  has  been  selected  on  the 
Nantahala  National  Forest  near  Highlands. 

The  program  will  expand  in  1986  when 
the  national  recovery  effort  for  peregrines 
will  switch  from  the  Northeast,  where  much 
of  the  available  habitat  for  the  birds  will  have 
been  filled,  to  the  Southeast.  At  that  time, 


as  many  as  20  peregrine  falcons  may  be 
available  for  release  in  North  Carolina,  and 
additional  release  sites  are  now  being 
identified. 

Biologists  have  also  begun  to  watch  for 
breeding  peregrine  falcons  in  the  state.  The 
recovery  to  the  north  has  gone  well,  and  it's 
conceivable  that  the  birds  could  begin 
expanding  their  range  into  North  Carolina. 

Sea  Turtles 

When  Hurricane  Diana  hovered  off 
southeastern  North  Carolina  last  fall,  the 
future  for  threatened  loggerhead  sea  turtles 
looked  grim.  About  half  the  turtle  nests  had 
hatched  and  the  young  turtles  were  safe  at 
sea.  However,  biologists  feared  that  most — 
or  all  —  of  the  nests  that  hadn't  yet  hatched 
would  be  destroyed  by  the  storm.  Conse- 
quently, Wildlife  Commission  personnel 
and  volunteers  worked  feverishly  to  move 
endangered  nests  before  the  storm  struck. 

About  half  of  the  remaining  nests  on  Bald 
Head  Island  were  destroyed  by  the  storm. 
However,  the  storm  highlighted  the  impor- 
tance of  volunteers  in  the  sea  turtle  project, 
which  has  been  under  way  for  several  years 
and  was  originally  part  of  the  Natural 
Heritage  Program  in  the  N.C.  Division  of 
State  Parks. 

Under  the  supervision  of  Wildlife 
Commission  biologists,  volunteers  have 
helped  monitor  beaches  for  nesting  sea 
turtles,  placed  devices  over  nests  to  protect 
them  from  predation,  raised  young  turtles 
in  hatcheries  (this  is  only  done  if  nests 
would  be  lost  to  beach  erosion,  and  if  the 
nests  can't  be  moved),  and  have  moved 
nests  in  the  face  of  severe  storms.  The  sea 
turtle  project  will  continue  with  few 
changes,  but  biologists  plan  to  build  a  more 
comprehensive  network  of  volunteers  along 
the  coast. 

Nesting  Waterbirds 

Colonial  waterbirds  —  including  terns, 
gulls,  plover,  pelicans,  herons  and  egrets — 
have  traditionally  nested  in  rookeries  along 
barrier  islands.  In  recent  years,  however, 
much  of  this  nesting  habitat  has  been  lost  to 
coastal  development.  As  natural  nesting 
sites  were  lost,  the  birds  began  nesting  on 
manmade  "spoil"  islands  created  by 
dredging.  Today,  these  spoil  islands — 
which  dot  Pamlico  and  Albemarle  sounds 
and  the  lower  Cape  Fear  River  —  have 
become  the  dominant  nesting  sites  in  the 
state.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  nongame 
program,  a  cooperative  project  will  protect 
and  preserve  them. 

The  "colonial  waterbird  management 
plan"  is  a  joint  project  of  the  Wildlife 
Commission,  National  AudubonSociety, 
and  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 


Wilmington.  Ornithologists  from  UNC- 
Wilmington  have  identified  and  studied  th 
key  nesting  sites.  The  National  Audubon 
Society  is  attempting  to  acquire  these 
islands,  and  the  Wildlife  Commission  will 
provide  protection  for  the  sites  during  the 
nesting  seasons.  In  some  cases,  main- 
tenance of  these  islands  may  be  necessary. 
Vegetation  must  be  kept  down,  and  this 
may  be  done  by  periodically  placing 
additional  spoil  on  the  island  or  by  cutting 
the  vegetation  by  hand. 

Conservation  Education 

One  of  the  goals  of  the  nongame  prograr 
is  to  improve  conservation  education 
programs  in  the  state's  schools.  Several 
programs  have  been  added  or  expanded  as 
part  of  this  effort. 

Project  WILD  was  introduced  to  North 
Carolina  using  nongame  funds.  This 
comprehensive  environmental  education 
program  was  developed  by  the  Western 
Region  Environmental  Education  Council 
and  wildlife  agencies  in  13  western  states. 
Project  WILD  is  an  interdisciplinary 
program  that  stresses  "hands-on" 
environmental  activities  encompassing 
biology,  natural  history,  science,  language 
skills  and  other  areas.  Project  WILD 
curricula  are  available  for  both  elementary 
and  secondary  school  students.  To  date, 
over  1,000  teachers  have  been  trained  in 
Project  WILD  workshops,  and  almost 
100,000  students  have  been  exposed  to 
the  program. 

A  similar  environmental  education  pro- 
gram designed  for  middle  school  students 
was  also  introduced  in  1984.  CLASS 
Project  was  produced  by  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation,  and  includes  units  on 
energy,  forest  and  watershed  management, 
environmental  issues,  hazardous 
substances,  wetlands,  and  wildlife  habitat 
management.  Like  Project  WILD,  it  is 
activity-oriented.  Over  500  teachers  have 
been  trained  in  CLASS  Project  workshop; 
and  approximately  20,000  students  have 
participated  in  the  program.  The  Tennesse< 
Valley  Authority  has  been  a  major 
cooperator  in  CLASS  Project  in  western 
North  Carolina. 

The  Carolina  Notebook  has  been 
expanded  under  the  nongame  program, 
although  it,  like  Class  Project,  is  not 
produced  with  nongame  funds,  but  is 
financed  from  general  Wildlife  Commis- 
sion funds  (mostly  hunting  and  fishing 
license  revenues).  This  four-page 
environmental  education  primer  is 
published  six  times  a  year,  and  is  mailed  fre 
to  over  6,000  teachers  in  North  Carolina. 
Issues  include  class  activities,  and  deal  with 
natural  history,  wildlife  biology, 
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Volunteers  play  a  big  role  in  the  management  of 
the  threatened  loggerhead  sea  turtle  (opposite 
page,  left).  During  the  nesting  season, 
volunteers  monitor  beaches  for  nesting  turtles 
and  help  biologists  place  devices  over  nests 
to  protect  them  from  predation.  Management 
practices  that  benefit  game  species  also  often 
benefit  nongame  animals.  A  controlled  burning 
program  on  the  Sandhills  Game  Lands 
improves  habitat  for  endangered  red-cockaded 
woodpeckers  (left)  in  addition  to  improving 
quail  hunting. 
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Nongame  and  endangered  wildlife  was  featured  at  the  North  Carolina  State  Fair  (top )  last  fall,  and 
displays  of  live  snakes  and  non-game  fish  were  the  star  attractions.  Conservation  education  is  a  major 
goal  of  the  nongame  program,  and  teachers  and  students  throughout  the  state  are  being  introduced  to 
programs  that  stress  natural  history,  natural  resources  issues  and  management,  and  related  subjects 
(above).  One  new  program,  Project  WILD,  is  being  introduced  to  schools  throughout  the  state. 
Over  1,000  elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers  across  North  Carolina  have  completed 
Project  WILD  workshops  sponsored  by  the  Wildlife  Commission,  and  over  100,000  Tar  Heel 
students  have  been  exposed  to  this  material.  The  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Federation,  and  several 
wildlife  clubs,  have  oho  sponsored  Project  WILD  workshops  through  contributions  to  the  Nongame 
and  Endangered  Wildlife  Fund. 


environmental  issues  and  other  topics. 

Interest  in  CLASS  Project  and  Project 
WILD  has  been  strong,  and  teachers  must 
be  trained  in  a  workshop  before  using  these 
programs.  Workshops  are  being  scheduled 
across  the  state,  and  information  is  available 
from  Division  of  Conservation  Education, 
N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  512 
N.  Salisbury  St.,  Raleigh,  N.C.  27611. 
Teachers  may  also  obtain  free  subscriptions 
to  the  Carolina  Notebook  from  the  same 
address. 

Support  The  Checkoff 

Much  has  been  accomplished  for 
nongame  and  endangered  wildlife  in  the 
past  year,  but  there  is  still  much  work  to  be 
done.  And  the  literal  bottom  line  for  these 
species  depends  on  how  you  file  your  state 
income  tax  return  in  the  next  few  months. 

Start  by  taking  a  close  look  at  the 
instructions  for  your  1984  North  Carolina 
Income  Tax  form.  On  page  3  in  the  lower 
right  hand  corner  are  instructions  on  how 
to  contribute  to  the  North  Carolina  Non- 
game  and  Endangered  Wildlife  Fund.  If  you 
wish  to  support  this  fund,  enter  a  donation 
from  your  refund  on  line  23  of  the  tax  form. 
You  may  designate  a  portion  (not  less  than 
$  1 )  or  all  of  your  refund  to  be  used  to  man- 
age and  protect  nongame  and  endangered 
species.  This  donation  will  not  increase  the 
tax  you  pay,  but  may  be  deducted  from  your 
income  on  the  following  year's  tax  form.  If 
your  tax  returns  are  prepared  professionally, 
tell  your  accountant  that  you  wish  to 
contribute  to  the  Nongame  and  Endangered 
Wildlife  Fund. 

Finally,  the  Wildlife  Commission  wishes 
to  thank  tax  preparers,  and  citizens  of  the 
state  for  their  support  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Nongame  and  Endangered  Wildlife 
Fund.  Tax  return  information  is  kept 
confidential  so  we  aren't  able  to  thank  you 
directly.  And  please  give  freely  when  you  fill 
out  your  tax  return  for  1984 — nongame 
and  endangered  wildlife  need  your  help!  S3 
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The  Fish  Of 
10,000  Casts 

The  muskellunge  is  gaining  converts  since  its  reproduction 
into  our  western  rivers.  Though  some  catches  have  been 
truly  remarkable,  ol'  needletooth  is  no  pushover. 

by  Curtis  Wooten  /  illustrated  by  Larry  Tople 


It's  said  that,  for  every  muskellunge 
actually  landed,  a  fisherman  should 
expect  to  make  10,000  casts  and  spend 
up  to  100  hours  fishing.  I  don't  know  who 
did  the  initial  research  on  that  theory,  or 
when  or  where,  for  that  matter,  but  I  think  I 
know  why  they  did  it  and  I  can  attest  to  its 
accuracy.  Over  the  past  four  years  1  have 
made  some  9,436  casts — give  or  take  two 
or  three — in  some  of  the  most  promising 
muskie  waters  anywhere.  I've  followed  the 
advice  of  some  of  the  most  successful 
muskie  fishermen.  The  result?  My  next 
strike  will  be  my  first  one. 

My  personal  success  aside,  it  may  surprise 
many  fishermen  to  learn  that  those  "most 
promising  of  muskie  waters"  are  located 
in  western  North  Carolina  rather  than 
Wisconsin,  The  St.  Lawrence  River  or  one 
of  the  other  widely  acclaimed  muskie  areas 
to  our  north.  Equally  surprising  may  be  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  most  successful  muskie 
fishermen  in  the  country  call  places  like 
Arden,  Brevard,  Black  Mountain,  Waynes- 
ville  and  Jefferson  home.  Furthermore, 
these  fishermen  have  muskie  catch  rates 
four  or  five  times  higher  than  those  in 
traditional  muskie  country. 

Catching  muskie,  even  for  the  best 
muskie  fishermen  in  North  Carolina,  isn't 
like  pulling  in  a  stringer  of  bluegills.  Still, 
when  conditions  are  right  fishermen  who 
know  the  habits  and  habitat  of  these  big  fish 
will  regularly  land  at  least  one  fish  during  a 
day's  outing,  and  a  couple  of  26"  keepers 
aren't  all  that  unusual.  A  few  very  know- 
ledgeable and  very  lucky  fishermen 
occasionally  bring  four  or  more  fish  to  net 
in  the  course  of  a  day  (though  only  two  may 
be  creeled).  There  are  many  fishermen  in 
other  sections  of  the  country  who  would  be 
happy  to  catch  four  muskies  in  a  lifetime, 
much  less  in  a  single  day. 

If  this  gives  you  the  idea  that  muskie 
fishing  in  western  North  Carolina  is  con- 


siderably better  than  that  found  currently  in 
most  other  parts  of  the  country,  you  are 
correct.  If  you  have  also  gotten  the  notion 
that  it  is  still  quite  possible,  even  likely,  that 
a  fisherman  will  get  skunked  on  our  best 
muskie  waters,  you  are  again  correct. 


Oddly  enough,  muskies  are  native  to  the 
French  Broad  and  Little  Tennessee  river 
systems  of  western  North  Carolina. 
Records  of  their  occurrence  in  the  Little 
Tennessee  are  rather  sparse,  but  photos  of 
mountain  fishermen  with  muskies  up  to  40 
pounds  taken  from  the  French  Broad  were 
quite  common  in  area  newspapers  into  the 
first  quarter  of  this  century.  Unfortunately 
chemical  pollution  from  industry  and 
siltation  from  timber  operations,  agri- 
culture and  land  development  took  its  toll. 
By  the  1950s  muskies  were  thought  to  be 
gone  from  both  river  systems. 

Environmental  successes  are  sometimes 
difficult  to  isolate  and  identify,  but  the 
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"Stories  of  hour  and  a  half  battles  with  fish  the  size 
and  disposition  of  barracuda  captured  the  interest 
of  fishermen  accustomed  to  pitting  their  skills 
against  smallish  trout  and  smallmouth..." 


revival  of  the  North  Carolina  muskie  fishery 
is  certainly  one  shining  example.  Water 
pollution  control  laws  passed  during  the 
1960s  helped  clean  up  the  French  Broad 
and  other  rivers  in  western  North  Carolina. 
By  1970,  the  water  quality  had  improved  so 
drastically  that  fisheries  biologists  felt  that 
several  rivers  could  again  sustain  a  muskie 
fishery.  In  the  late  summer  of  that  year, 
about  1,500  muskie  from  8-  to  10-inches 
long  were  stocked  in  the  French  Broad  River 
from  Brevard  downstream  to  the  Tennessee 
state  line.  About  500  more  were  placed  in 
the  Little  Tennessee  River  between  Otto 


and  Fontana,  500  more  in  the  Hiwassee 
River  below  Mission  dam,  and  another  500 
in  Lake  Adger.  Lake  Adger  is  relatively  close 
to  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
hatcheries,  and  it  was  hoped  that  a  fishery 
could  be  developed  there  as  a  source  of  eggs 
for  future  stockings. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Hiwassee 
River,  similar  numbers  were  stocked  in 
those  waters  almost  every  year  until  1982, 
when  an  alternate  year  stocking  program 
was  begun.  In  the  intervening  years  several 
other  rivers — the  Tuckasegee,  Nolichucky, 
Cane,  North  Toe  and  New — all  of  which 


flow  north  into  the  Ohio  and  eventually  to 
the  Mississippi  River,  were  added  to  the 
muskie  stocking  program. 

Though  the  fish  were  expected  to  reach 
their  26-inch  legal  size  in  three  to  four  years, 
little  was  heard  or  seen  of  the  muskies 
placed  in  the  rivers  or  Lake  Adger  for  nearly 
eight  years.  Indeed,  there  was  some  feeling 
that  the  project  might  be  a  failure.  Then,  in 
1978  and  '79,  reports  of  big  muskies  began 
to  circulate  in  area  sporting  goods  stores 
and  fishing  circles.  The  fish  were  being 
caught  in  the  French  Broad  and  Little 
Tennessee.  Stories  of  1  Vi  hour  battles  with 
fish  that  had  the  size  and  disposition  of 
barracuda  captured  the  interest  of  fisher- 
men accustomed  to  pitting  their  skills 
against  the  smallish  trout  and  smallmouth 
found  in  the  clear,  cool  waters  of  the 
mountain  region.  Nor  would  fishermen 
have  to  travel  to  the  coast  to  land  big 
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trophies.  The  biggest  freshwater  game  fish 
in  the  country  was  again  flourishing  in  their 
back  yard. 

Charlie  Morrison,  formerly  a  dedicated 
bass  fisherman,  was  one  of  those  whose 
curiosity  was  aroused.  Charlie  lives  just 
outside  Asheville,  not  far  from  the  banks 
of  the  French  Broad. 

"I  had  heard  of  people  catching  a  few 
muskie  that  were  26-  28-inches  long  and 
weighing  better  than  10  pounds,"  he  told  me 
one  balmy  fall  afternoon  a  couple  of  years 
ago  as  we  floated  down  the  river  on  a  trip 
after  muskie.  "My  son  and  I  had  built  a 
couple  of  kayaks  that  summer  and  wanted 
to  try  them  out,  so  we  decided  that  since  we 
were  going  to  be  floating  the  river  anyway, 
we  might  as  well  try  our  hand  at  coaxing  a 
muskie  from  its  waters.  We  loaded  the 
kayaks  onto  the  car  and  I  threw  in  one  of  my 
bass  rods  and  a  few  lures. 


"I  didn't  know  a  thing  about  muskie 
fishing  at  the  time,"  he  said.  "We  had  been 
on  the  water  a  couple  of  hours  without  the 
first  sign  of  a  fish  —  muskie  or  otherwise  — 
and  1  had  about  decided  the  stories  I'd 
heard  were  just  fish  tales.  I  had  tossed  a  big 
Rebel  to  the  downstream  side  of  the  trunk 
of  a  tree  that  had  fallen  into  the  river  and 
had  retrieved  it  to  within  8  or  10  feet  of  the 
kayak  when  the  water  just  boiled  up  around 
it  as  if  something  about  the  size  of  a  small 
alligator  had  struck. 

"Needless  to  say,  I  got  a  bit  excited — too 
much  so  as  it  turned  out.  When  I  jerked  the 
rod  tip  up  to  set  the  hook,  the  lure  pulled 
free.  As  it  skittered  across  the  surface  of  the 
water  toward  me,  the  muskie  chased  it.  The 
lure  bounced  off  the  top  of  the  kayak,  which 
is  just  a  few  inches  above  the  water,  and  fell 
on  the  other  side  with  the  muskie  still  in  hot 
pursuit.  To  my  surprise  —  and  I'm  sure 


his  —  that  muskie  wound  up  draped  across 
the  kayak,  essentially  in  my  lap,  with  its 
head  in  the  water  on  one  side  of  the  boat  and 
its  tail  in  the  water  on  the  other.  There  was 
nothing  I  could  do.  It  flopped  once  and  was 
gone.  Your  know,  a  fish  that  will  do  that  will 
keep  you  coming  back  again  and  again!" 

Charlie  is  a  member  of  the  Husky  Muskie 
Club,  an  informal  assemblage  of  muskie  fish- 
ermen organized  by  the  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  in  1980  to  create  interest  in 
muskie  fishing  and  to  develop  a  consti- 
tuency to  assist  in  the  management  of  the 
fish.  The  club's  50  to  60  members  provide 
data  to  Wildlife  Commission  biologists  on 
fish  they  catch,  and  help  out  when  manpower 
is  needed  with  muskie  stocking  or  other 
activities  related  to  maintaining  the  muskie 
fishery.  They  also  work  to  maintain  water 
quality  in  area  rivers.  To  be  a  member  of  the 
club,  you  must  land  a  muskie  36  inches  or 
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longer  that  weighs  15  pounds  or  more,  or 
catch  three  legal-sized  muskie  (26  inches) 
in  one  year,  and  submit  data  on  the  fish  to 
the  local  fisheries  biologist. 

Bill  Allen  of  Black  Mountain  is  also  a 
member  and  past  president  of  the  Husky 
Muskie  Club.  When  pressed,  he  will  con- 
fess to  having  caught  over  175  muskie  since 
he  first  started  fishing  for  them  in  1980.  His 
heaviest  weighed  nearly  30  pounds,  not  far 
below  the  33  pound  fish  that  is  the  current 
state  record. 

Bill  is  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  more 
successful  muskie  fishermen  in  western 
North  Carolina,  and  like  most  club 
members  he  releases  most  of  the  fish  he 
catches.  Still,  the  walls  of  his  den  are 
decorated  with  a  couple  of  impressive  fish. 

He  says  that  in  his  experience  river  fishing 
for  muskie  in  western  North  Carolina  is 
best  from  September  through  March. 
Because  of  normally  low  rainfall  during  that 
time  the  rivers  in  the  region  are  generally 
low  and  clear — ideal  conditions  for  muskie 
fishing.  He  says  the  fish  will  bite  in  spring 
and  summer  as  well,  but  that  it's  much 
harder  to  find  ideal  water  conditions  after 
spring  rains  begin. 

Such  habits  have  made  me  wonder  if  there 
isn't  some  kinship  between  muskellunge 
and  mallards.  They  both  seem  to  be  most 
active  during  inclement  weather.  Bill  says  his 
best  success  has  been  on  cloudy,  overcast 
days  just  before  a  front  comes  through.  If 
it's  drizzling  rain  or  spitting  snow  and  sleet, 
that's  all  the  better.  He  says  muskie  also 
respond  well  to  a  period  of  stable  weather, 
when  it's  been  clear  for  several  days,  in  the 
winter  season. 

As  you  might  expect,  equipment  for 
yanking  30-pound  muskies  out  of  their 
element  differs  a  bit  from  that  used  to  coerce 
brook  trout  from  remote  mountain  pools. 
Bill's  muskie  gear  consists  of  medium  to 
heavyweight  bass  rods  equipped  with  level- 
wind  bait  casting  reels,  17-  to  20-pound  test 
line,  and  a  9-  to  12-inch  steel  leader.  The 
heavy  rod  is  necessary  to  set  a  hook  in  the 
tough  mouth  of  a  large  muskie.  The  level 
wind  reel  is  preferred  because  it  has  a 
stronger  drag,  is  faster,  allows  long  casts 
with  heavy  line  ( important  on  a  big  river ) 
and  eliminates  line  twist.  The  steel  leader 
keeps  a  mouthful  of  needle-sharp  teeth 
from  slicing  through  the  monofilament.  The 
necessity  for  20-pound  test  line  will  seem 
obvious  when  you  consider  the  size  of  the 
fish  and  the  nature  of  the  cover  they  prefer. 

A  large  net  is  another  piece  of  equipment 
you  don't  want  to  forget.  Lifting  a  26-inch, 
8-pound  bundle  of  energy  over  the  gun- 
whale  doesn't  work  very  well,  and  besides, 
you  may  be  lucky  enough  to  hook  into  one 
of  the  45 -inch,  30-pound  monsters.  A  fish 


priest  or  short  section  of  2  x  4  is  also  a 
handy  piece  of  equiment  to  have  if  you  plan 
to  keep  the  fish  for  a  mount  or  the  table.  A 
sharp  rap  between  the  fish's  eyes  once  it  has 
been  netted  calms  it  considerably  and  keeps 
it  from  gnawing  at  your  ankles  and  beating 
the  bottom  out  of  your  boat. 

A  variety  of  lures  are  used  to  entice  mon- 
ster muskie  from  their  river  haunts.  Bill's 
preferences  lean  toward  large  shallow- 
running  crankbaits  in  the  5-  to  7-inch 
category,  and  large  spinnerbaits.  "In  crank- 
baits,  the  magnum  Rapalas,  Bagley  Bang-O- 
Lures  and  any  of  the  F-40  or  J-30  series 
Rebels  are  good,"  he  says.  "As  for  colors: 
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"A  variety  of  lures  will 
entice  muskies,  but  many 
anglers  favor  large,  shallow- 
running  crankbaits  and 
large  spinnerbaitsr 


orange,  yellow  and  chartreuse  with  brown 
backs  are  my  favorites,  but  I  occasionally 
use  black  and  silver. 

"In  spinnerbaits,  I  like  the  34-  and  %- 
ounce  Brushbusters  and  the  1  Vl-  to  2- 
ounce  Muskie  Killers  and  Butcherbaits,  but 
I  only  use  them  during  the  warmer  months. 
Muskies  seem  to  turn  off  to  spinnerbaits 
after  Christmas,"  Bill  said. 

"Of  course,  these  lures  are  for  fishing  the 
French  Broad,"  he  continued.  "The  reason  I 
think  we  do  so  well  with  orange  or  orange- 
bellied,  brown-back  lures  is  because  there 
are  so  many  carp  and  red-horse  suckers. 
That's  what  they  feed  on  and  the  lures 
imitate  them.  I  suppose  they  would  hit 
other  types  of  lures  in  waters  where  the 
baitfish  are  different." 

Just  as  the  successful  waterfowler  knows 
every  pot-hole  in  his  county,  and  a  good 
quail  hunter  has  intimate  knowledge  of 
every  soybean  field  and  briar  patch  within 
driving  distance,  the  successful  muskie 
fisherman  knows  the  river  waters  that  he 
fishes  like  the  back  of  his  hand. 


Large  muskies  inhabit  deep  pools  in  the 
river  systems  where  they  are  found.  Some 
pools,  such  as  those  above  and  below  rock 
ledges  are  generally  obvious  to  even  a  casual 
observer,  but  many  others  are  not  so  well 
defined.  Most  fishermen  who  stalk  muskie 
with  any  degree  of  success  will  tell  you  that 
a  big  part  of  bringing  the  trophy  to  net  is 
knowing  where  the  holes  and  pools  in  the 
river  are  located — that  combined  with 
hard  fishing. 

Buford  Davis,  a  resident  of  Free's, 
Virginia,  which  is  located  just  across  the 
state  line  near  the  New  River,  is  a  muskie 
fisherman  of  considerable  reputation  in 
those  parts.  He  poles  his  flat-bottomed 
johnboat  up  and  down  the  New  in  pursuit 
of  monster  muskie.  The  last  time  I  saw  him 
he  had  nearly  200  fish  to  his  credit,  some  of 
which  measured  nearly  40  inches  and 
weighed  better  than  35  pounds. 

I  fished  with  him  on  the  New  in  the  fall  of 
1980,  casting  a  variety  of  5-  to  7-inch 
Rapalas  to  river  ghosts  that  proved  elusive 
that  day.  The  New  is  wide  and  open,  much 
like  the  lower  portions  of  the  French  Broad, 
Little  Tennessee  and  upper  Nolichucky 
rivers.  Deep  holes  where  muskies  lurk  are 
fairly  common  in  the  river,  but  they  are 
often  not  obvious  to  those  unfamiliar  with 
the  river. 

On  numerous  occasions  Davis  would 
point  out  "holes"  that,  on  the  surface, 
looked  pretty  much  like  any  other  section 
of  river.  But  the  depth  beneath  the  surface 
had  dropped  from  a  couple  of  feet  to  10  or 
12  feet  or  more  in  depth.  Following  a 
technique  Davis  uses  often,  we  would  float 
through  a  pool,  fishing  hard,  and  if  we  got 
no  strikes  he  would  lift  a  peeled  and  polished 
12-foot  sapling  he  always  carries  in  the  boat 
and  pole  us  back  upstream  to  the  head  of 
the  pool,  whereupon  we  would  again  drift 
through.  He  said  he  sometimes  fishes  a 
section  of  water  that  he  knows  holds  one  or 
more  muskies  as  many  as  three  or  four 
times  before  giving  up.  He  also  says  he  has 
taken  as  many  as  three  muskie,  with  a  total 
weight  of  over  70  pounds,  from  the  same 
pool  on  the  same  day,  using  this  technique. 

During  the  past  few  years,  the  reintro- 
duction  and  growth  of  the  muskie  fishery 
has  added  some  thrills  to  fishing  in  western 
North  Carolina.  Muskies  have  rekindled  an 
interest  in  fishing  the  rivers  of  the  region, 
many  of  which  had  been,  for  better  than 
half  a  century,  largely  the  domain  of  carp 
and  suckers. 

As  for  my  muskie  adventures,  I  figure 
I'm  only  564  casts  away  from  my  first 
muskie.  I  think  I  can  get  in  that  many  casts 
on  my  next  trip.  With  all  the  time  I've 
already  got  invested,  seeing  this  thing 
through  is  only  logical.  0 
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Notorious  for  their  reproductive  success,  cottontails  have  still  declined  in  much  of  North  Carolina. 


RABBIT 
HEAVEN 

byCarlBetsill 

If  you  build  an  ideal  home  for  rabbits,  will  they  do  what  comes  naturally? 
The  pampered  cottontails  at  Penny  Bend  may  answer  that  question. 


For  a  number  of  years,  it  has  been 
common  to  hear  complaints  about 
"the  rabbit  shortage."  Cottontails,  it 
seems,  just  aren't  as  numerous  as  they  once 
were.  Although  most  people  see  this  as 
something  that  occurred  over  the  past 
decade  or  so,  historical  records  indicate  that 
this  problem  is  older.  A  1953  publication  of 
the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
observed:  "For  the  past  25  years,  the  overall 
rabbit  population  seems  to  have  gradually 
decreased ..."  Evidently  the  decline  is  real 
and  it  has  been  going  on  for  a  long  time. 

What  has  caused  this  decline,  and,  more 
important,  what  can  be  done  to  reverse  it? 
My  professional  career  as  a  wildlife  biologist 
has  been  influenced  by  these  problems.  In 
1973 1  was  given  a  research  assistantship  at 
Clemson  University  to  study  cottontails 
because  South  Carolina  was  experiencing  a 
"rabbit  shortage."  After  my  graduate  studies 
at  Clemson,  I  was  offered  a  job  with  the 
North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  primarily  because  of  my 
rabbit  studies  at  Clemson.  Since  that  time, 


I've  been  project  leader  of  three  different 
cottontail  rabbit  research  projects. 

We  have  learned  a  lot  from  this  research 
but  until  recently,  we  had  no  place  in  the 
state  to  test  what  we  learned.  Until  we  test 
research  data  in  the  field,  we  never  know 
whether  we  have  answers  that  work. 

We  needed  an  area  that  we  could  control 
and  be  able  to  monitor  how  the  rabbit 
populations  respond  to  our  habitat  manip- 
ulation. For  these  reasons  the  Wildlife 
Commission  recently  set  aside  an  area  in 
Durham  County  and  designated  it  the  Penny 
Bend  Rabbit  Research  and  Demonstration 
Area. 

Before  I  tell  you  what  we  have  done 
with  the  area,  let  me  discuss  some  basic 
principles  that  govern  the  lives  of  cottontail 
rabbits.  These  principles  will  help  explain 
why  we  are  doing  the  things  we  are  doing. 

In  explaining  principles  of  wildlife 
management  to  school  children,  I  have 
found  it  useful  to  make  sure  they  under- 
stand the  concept  of  "biotic  potential."  Yes, 
like  doctors,  wildlife  biologists  have  terms 


we  like  to  throw  around.  "Biotic  potential" 
simply  means  how  fast  an  animal  can 
reproduce  under  ideal  conditions.  What 
better  example  to  illustrate  biotic  potential 
than  the  rabbit.  Ask  any  student  what 
rabbits  are  famous  for  and  you'll  get  the 
answer  —  reproduction!  ( Depending  on  the 
socio-economic  level  of  the  group  you  are 
addressing,  you  will  hear  this  expressed  in  a 
wide  variety  of  ways,  some  of  which  will 
turn  your  hair  gray. )  Nevertheless,  people  of 
all  ages  are  aware  of  the  reputation  of  the 
rabbit  when  it  comes  to  making  more 
rabbits.  Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  how  the 
rabbit  got  such  a  reputation?  In  case  you 
did,  the  following  example  should  explain 
all  you  ever  wanted  to  know  about  the  sex 
life  of  a  rabbit  but  didn't  know  who  to  ask. 

First,  picture  an  island  one  square  mile  in 
area  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean.  This  island 
is  rabbit  heaven!  No  rabbits  die,  get  sick,  or 
even  suffer  from  the  stress  and  worries  of 
everyday  life.  (Something  very  important 
since  stress  has  been  shown  to  affect 
reproductive  rates  in  a  variety  of  animals, 
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especially  rabbits. )  On  this  island  there  is 
never  a  food  shortage.  In  fact  all  the  rabbits 
have  to  do  is  eat  and  reproduce. 

Let's  start  by  placing  two  rabbits  —  a 
male  and  a  female  —  on  the  island  and  see 
what  happens.  In  the  first  year  the  rabbits 
are  on  the  island  they  will  have  a  litter  every 
28  days  from  March  through  September.  To 
do  this  the  rabbits  have  evolved  a  curious 
physiological  phenomenon  known  as  post- 
partum estrus.  How's  that  for  a  confusing 
mouthful?  Post-partum  estrus  means  that 
the  doe  begins  her  heat  cycle  immediately 
upon  giving  birth.  The  buck  will  begin  to 
follow  the  doe  shortly  before  she  is  to  drop 
the  litter.  After  the  litter  is  born  the  doe  is 
usually  bred  within  10  minutes.  Rabbits 
don't  waste  time!  The  litter  size  will  vary, 
but  for  North  Carolina  it  will  average 
about  three. 

With  six  litters  a  year  and  three  per  litter, 
the  pair  will  produce  18  young  during  the 
first  year.  The  18  young  plus  the  two 
original  will  yield  a  population  of  20  by  the 
end  of  the  first  year.  The  next  year,  assuming 
10  males  and  10  females,  they  will  produce 
18  young  per  doe  or  180  young.  These  180 
young  plus  the  20  from  the  previous  year 
will  result  in  a  population  of  200  rabbits  by 
the  end  of  the  second  year.  By  now  I  think 
you  are  beginning  to  get  the  picture.  By  the 
end  of  the  seventh  year  there  will  be  20 
million  rabbits  on  the  island.  That  is  one 
rabbit  for  every  square  foot.  In  the  eighth 
year  they  will  be  stacked  10  deep  or  10  for 
every  square  foot  on  the  island.  That's  one 
rabbit  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in 
the  United  States.  In  the  16th  year  there  will 
be  one  rabbit  for  every  square  foot  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth  and  placed  end  to  end 
rabbits  would  reach  to  the  moon  and  back  3 
million  times.  As  you  can  see,  under  ideal 
conditions,  rabbits  well  deserve  their 
reputation. 

Why  then  don't  we  have  rabbits  running 
out  of  our  ears?  The  answer  of  course  is  that 
rabbit  heavens  don't  exist  on  earth.  In  fact, 
from  a  rabbit's  point  of  view,  what  we  have 
is  more  like  a  rabbit  hell.  Eight  out  of  10 
rabbits  alive  in  the  early  fall  will  die  and  be 
replaced  within  a  year.  Rabbits  die  of  disease 
and  starvation.  Predators  take  some  and 
harsh  weather  takes  others.  Thus  a  three- 
year-old  rabbit  in  the  wild  is  unusually  old, 
given  the  natural  forces  it  has  to  overcome 
to  reach  that  age. 

Sooner  or  later,  however,  rabbits,  like 


Debbie  Conger 

At  Penny  Bend,  rabbits  are  captured  in  box  traps  familiar  to  any  rural  youngster  who  ever  set  a 
"rabbit  gum'.'  Once  caught,  blood  samples  are  taken  and  ear  tags  affixed  as  part  of  a  standard 
procedure.  Biobgist  Carl  Betsill,  project  leader,  keeps  complete  information  on  each  rabbit  (top 
right).  Betsill  and  fellow  biobgist  Gordie  Warburton  gather  data  (above). 


other  animals,  reach  a  balance  with  their 
habitat.  If  their  reproduction  is  high,  their 
death  rate  will  be  just  as  high.  Death  rates 
must  match  birth  rates  in  a  stable 
population. 

What  all  this  is  leading  to  is  the  question 


of  what  would  happen  if  someone  created  a 
rabbit  heaven?  Impossible!,  you  say.  You're 
right!  But  what  if  someone  created  a  place 
for  rabbits  that  was  "almost"  heaven.  That's 
exactly  what  the  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission is  doing  at  the  Penny  Bend  Rabbit 
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Given  ideal  habitat  of  the  type  biologists  have 
constructed  at  Penny  Bend,  cottontails  can 
hide  from  their  enemies,  find  plenty  to  eat, 
raise  several  families  a  year  (right) ,  and  even 
find  time  to  relax  and  take  a  dust  bath  (above). 
Over  a  period  of  years,  the  research  at  this 
experimental  rabbit  area  should  provide  some 
clues  to  the  decline,  and  possibly  some  solutions. 


Research  Area.  The  area  is  only  about  150 
acres  in  size,  but  has  the  potential  to  teach 
us  a  lot  about  rabbit  management. 

When  the  area  was  acquired  three  years 
ago  by  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers  as  a  part 
of  the  Falls-of-the-Neuse  Lake  project,  it 
was  an  intensively  grazed  pasture.  If  there 
was  one  rabbit  on  it,  I  don't  know  where  it 
could  have  hidden.  Briar  patches  were 
grazed  so  heavily  that  they  were  practically 
nonexisting.  There  were  a  few  small  wood- 
lots,  but  the  understory  was  open  and  park- 
like. The  Commission  now  has  control  of 
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Leonard  Lee  Rue  II/ 


With  eyes  virtually  on  the  side  of  its  head,  a 
cottontail  (above)  can  enjoy  a  meal  and  still 
keep  a  lookout  for  predators,  but  against  loss 
of  habitat  there's  not  much  it  can  do. 


the  area  as  a  part  of  the  Falls-of-the-Neuse 
Game  Land.  Two  years  ago  it  set  the  area 
aside  and  designated  it  as  Penny  Bend 
Rabbit  Research  Area.  The  area  is  presently 
closed  to  all  public  hunting  and  trapping. 

One  thing  we  didn't  do  on  the  area  was  to 
stock  rabbits,  nor  have  we  tried  to  control 
predators,  other  than  man.  From  our 
discussion  of  biotic  potential  it  should  be 
clear  that  even  a  couple  of  rabbits  have  the 
capacity  to  quickly  fill  good  habitat.  As  for 
the  predators,  we  feel  it  is  a  better  approach 
to  provide  the  type  of  habitat  in  which  a 
predator  has  a  difficult  time  catching  a 
rabbit  rather  than  fighting  the  loosing  battle 
of  controlling  predator  numbers. 

What  kind  of  habitat  would  that  be, 
and  how  would  we  cultivate  it?  Those  are 
questions  we're  asking  at  Penny  Bend.  To 
find  out  what  kind  of  habitat-improvement 
practices  work,  we  have  planted  clover,  dug 
and  transplanted  blackberry  vines,  made 
brush  piles,  cut  back  woods  edges,  and 
even  created  artificial  cover  by  putting  out 
over  80, 8-foot  sections  of  5 -inch  plastic 
drain  pipe.  The  latter  idea  came  from  rabbit 
hunter  Donald  Belk  of  Salisbury. 
Mr.  Belk  came  up  with  the  idea  of  using 
scrap  PVC  conduit  he  obtained  from  his 
electrical-contracting  business  to  build 
predator-proof  brush  piles.  Jumping  a 
rabbit  out  of  nearly  every  pipe,  Belk  had 
convinced  me  that  he  just  might  be  on  to 
something.  At  Penny  Bend  we  hope  to  find 
out  for  sure. 

The  most  successful  techniques  we  have 
seen  to  date,  however,  are  simple  and  involve 
two  pieces  of  equipment  almost  every  large 
landowner  or  farmer  has  —  the  chain  saw 
and  the  bush-hog.  The  chain  saw  is  the 
fastest  way  1  know  to  produce  cover.  Simply 
start  at  the  field  edge  and  cut  everything 
down  for  30  to  50  feet  into  the  woods.  Use 
what  you  want  for  firewood,  but  let  the  tops 
and  the  small  stems  lay  where  they  fall. 
Within  a  year's  time  you  will  have  a  dense 
jungle  of  blackberry  and  honeysuckle 
growing  over  the  old  tops.  In  a  couple  of 
years  the  trees  will  start  to  grow  up  again, 
and  you  do  the  same  thing  all  over  again. 

As  for  the  bush-hog,  this  has  long  been 
considered  the  enemy  of  rabbit  cover  and 
hence  rabbits.  At  Penny  Bend  we  have 
turned  things  around.  If  your  beagle  club  or 
hunt  club  is  trying  to  manage  old  fields  or 
pastures  as  we  are  at  Penny  Bend,  the  bush- 
hog  can  work  wonders.  We  keep  trails  cut 
through  the  cover  about  every  150  feet. 


These  trails  should  be  mowed  at  least 
monthly  throughout  the  growing  season  for 
they  provide  a  continuous  source  of  fresh- 
growth  plant  material  that  the  rabbits  will 
love.  If  the  soil  you  are  working  with  is  any 
good  at  all,  there  is  little  need  to  worry 
about  planting  anything  in  these  strips. 
Native  vegetation  will  provide  all  that  is 
needed.  In  order  to  maintain  your  old  field 
or  pasture  you  will  need  to  bush-hog,  in 
addition  to  your  strips,  about  one  third  of 
the  area  each  year.  This  is  best  done  in  late 
spring  or  early  summer  so  that  the  area  is 
completely  revegetated  before  frost.  In 
some  soil  types  you  may  need  to  bush -hog 
the  area  less  frequently.  Wait  as  long  as 
possible  but  don't  wait  until  the  trees 
coming  up  in  the  area  are  too  big  to  mow. 

Another  focus  of  our  studies  at  Penny 
Bend  is  how  the  rabbit  population  changes 
as  habitat  is  developed  for  rabbits.  We  have 
been  box-trapping  rabbits  as  well  as  tagging 
and  releasing  them  for  the  past  three  falls. 
What  we  are  seeing  is  rabbit  habitat  being 
filled  as  fast  as  it  is  developed.  Where  will  it 
stop?  How  many  rabbits  can  we  maintain  on 
150  acres  of  "almost"  rabbit  heaven?  That's 
something  we'd  like  to  find  out. 

As  we  progress  with  the  development  of 
Penny  Bend  we  hope  to  show  landowners 
who  want  to  improve  habitat  for  rabbits 
which  management  practices  work  best. 
We  also  plan  to  use  the  area  to  help  us 
better  understand  the  apparent  statewide 
shortage  of  rabbits  we  have  been  experi- 
encing over  the  past  decade  or  better.  It  has 
been  our  contention  that  the  cause  is  a 
decline  in  general  habitat  quality  resulting 
from  more  intensive  agricultural  and  devel- 
opment practices.  Others  have  blamed 
predators,  pesticides,  diseases,  and  a  variety 
of  other  factors.  At  Penny  Bend  we  hope  to 
pin  down  the  problem  or  at  least  by  the 
process  of  elimination,  narrow  the  range 
of  possible  causes. 

The  answers  won't  come  quickly  or  easily. 
Development  of  Penny  Bend  Research  Area 
will  take  a  long  time.  One  thing  we're  certain 
of:  we  will  know  a  whole  lot  more  10  years 
from  now  than  we  know  today  and  that's 
something  we  couldn't  have  said  10  years 
ago.  If  you  have  any  ideas  you  would  like  to 
see  us  try  on  Penny  Bend  drop  us  a  line. 
Perhaps  you  have  an  idea  like  Mr.  Belk's. 
We'll  try  anything  except  stocking  rabbits — 
they  take  care  of  that  job  themselves.  What 
was  that?  — 2,  20,  200,  2,000,  20,000 . . . 
To  the  moon  and  back  how  many  times?  0 
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Taylor  Crockett 
Remembers 

Times  have  changed  in  the  Nantahalas  and  in  a  lot  of  other  nearby  places, 
but  not  everyone  has  forgotten  the  way  it  was. 

interview  by  Lawrence  S.  Earley  and  Curtis  Wooten 


God's  country,  they  call  North  Carolina, 
but  perhaps  nowhere  else  does  the  moniker 
stick  as  well  as  it  does  to  the  southwestern 
corner  of  the  state.  Here  is  a  land  where  silver 
mists  cling  to  the  valleys  by  morning  and 
hunting  dogs  bawl  by  night  in  the  light  of  a 
moon  that  shines  brighter,  it  seems,  than 
anywhere  else.  Here  the  hlantahala  Mountains 
connect  the  Great  Smokies  to  the  Blue  Ridge 
spine.  Here  the  names  of  every  hill  and  ridge 
still  carry  the  flavor  of  early  settlement — 
Muskrat  Ridge,  Panther  Gap,  Bear  Paw 
Creek.  Scream  Ridge  is  no  condominium 
development  for  Florida  folks. 

Taylor  Crockett  will  tell  you  that  this  is  still 
wild  country,  although  not  as  wild  as  it  once 
was.  He  was  born  in  1908  and  lived  most  of 
his  life  in  Franklin,  the  capital  seat  of  Macon 
County,  logging  for  the  W.  M.  Ritter  Company. 
His  life  has  been  spent  mostly  in  the  plentiful 
forests  of  the  area,  as  logger  and  lifelong  bear 
and  boar  hunter  and  trout  fisherman.  In  his 
latter  years,  he  found  himself  opposing  the 
timber  interests,  allying  himself  with  the 
conservation  community  in  a  losing  battle  to 
make  the  Standing  Indian  area  in  Macon 
County  a  federal  wilderness. 

"It  was  the  worse  mistake  we  made  not 
getting  it"  he  says  now.  "We  needed  to  preserve 
more  than  just  the  Smokies  as  a  natural  area. 
We  asked  for  about  40,000  acres,  which  would 
have  given  us  examples  of  low-elevation  flora 
and  fauna  as  well  as  high  elevation.  What  we 
got  (4,000  acres )  is  just  lip  service.  It  doesn't 
serve  the  wildlife  or  the  aesthetics,  but  it  served 
the  purpose  of  the  timber  people'.' 

Crockett's  people  came  from  East  Tennessee 
and,  yes,  he  is  related  to  the  famous  bear  hunter 
with  the  same  surname.  "I  come  from  the 
collateral  side  of  Davy  Crockett's  family"  he 


Curtis  Woolen 


Taylor  Crockett  holds  the  youngest  of  the  100 
or  so  Plott  hounds  he's  owned  in  his  76  years. 
Crockett  says  that  Plotts  were  a  "hard- fighting, 
fast-working  dog','  bred  for  their  fighting 
abilities  against  panthers  and  wolves. 


says.  "I  descend  from  Davy's  grandfather'.' 

It  was  a  drizzly  day  in  October  when  Taylor 
Crockett  met  us  at  his  home.  He  had  been  out 
bear  hunting  that  morning  and  had  been  washed 
out  by  the  weather.  In  his  ^o-year-old  log 
house,  he  settled  comfortably  on  his  sofa  and 
told  us  about  his  life  in  the  western  wilderness. 

I was  born  in  east  Tennessee,  not  too 
awful  far  from  Knoxville,  right  on  the 
Holston  River.  Over  there  in  Davy 
Crockett  country.  I  remember  when  I  was 
just  a  little  feller,  old  timers  that  lived  there 
would  say,  now  Davy  was  here  and  did  so 
and  so.  And  there  was  an  Indian  ford  over 
there.  That  was  right  interesting  country. 

My  father  was  a  Presbyterian  minister.  He 
volunteered  for  service  in  World  War  1. 1 


was  about  seven  years  old.  Then  we  lived  in 
Kentucky  until  the  war  was  over  and  then 
we  moved  to  North  Carolina,  stayed  over 
there  in  Black  Mountain  for  a  little  while.  I 
grew  up  over  here  in  Waynesville.  Came 
here  in  1928,  so  I'm  a  Tar  Heel. 

In  1924  or  25 ,  when  I  was  going  to  high 
school,  we'd  go  out  with  sacks  and  gather 
chestnuts.  The  chestnut  tree  was  beginning 
to  die  pretty  heavy  then.  We'd  go  out  and 
camp  and  pick  up  chestnuts  that'd  fall  over 
there  in  Haywood.  In  a  lot  of  those  big 
mountain  pastures  they'd  left  chestnut  trees 
around  the  edges  and  a  chestnut  tree  growing 
in  the  open,  you  know,  will  spring  a  way 
out.  And  we'd  get  up  in  there  and  shake  'em 
down  in  the  grass.  Gather  us  a  sack  full.  In 
the  fall  it'd  come  a  rain  and  a  good  frost  and 
a  little  air,  a  little  wind  the  next  day.  It'd  just 
sound  like  hail  hitting  the  roof  with 
chestnuts  falling. 

Of  course  we  still  had  the  woods  full  of 
hogs  then.  Range  hogs.  Nearly  all  these 
small  farmers  had  a  claim  out  there  in  the 
woods  and  they'd  run  anywhere  from  a 
dozen  to  maybe  a  hundred  head  of  hogs, 
depending  on  his  ambition  and  the  size  of 
his  farm.  And  all  these  fields  were  fenced 
then,  mostly  rail  fences.  That  was  to  keep 
the  cattle  and  the  hogs  out!  When  you 
turned  them  outside  of  that  fence  it  was  free 
range.  Everybody  shared  alike.  And  they'd 
get  so  fat  on  those  chestnuts  that  you 
couldn't  drive  'em  out. 

In  the  fall,  we'd  have  a  round-up  like,  and 
decide  what  hogs  you  were  going  to  bring  in 
and  finish  up  on  corn  and  get  a  few  dollars 
out  of.  As  a  rule  you'd  build  a  rail  pen  out 
there.  That's  where  we  could  catch  'em  and 
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Born  in  East  Tennessee,  Taylor  Crockett  has  lived  in  this  log  house  in  Franklin  since  the  19305. 


mark  'em.  If  you  kept  the  hogs  gentle 
enough  you  could  toll  'em  to  these  lots  — 
these  old  sows,  you  know,  and  shoats  that 
you  wanted  to  mark  and  take  in.  You'd  just 
throw  down  a  little  corn  and  they'd  eat  it 
and  you'd  step  on  out  a  piece,  drop  a  little 
more  and  here  they  come,  pick  that  up.  And 
they'd  nearly  foller  you,  just  thinking  they 
were  going  to  get  another  handful.  I'd  sit 


there  with  a  right  sharp  knife.  I  had  my 
mark  —  I  borrowed  it  from  old  Aunt  Callie, 
she  said  I  could  use  it.  It  was  a  swallow  fork 
in  one  ear  and  a  split  in  the  other  ear.  And 
I'd  have  a  razor-sharp  knife  and  I'd  whack 
one  ear  and  split  the  other. 

The  few  dollars  these  small  farmers  got 
out  of  their  livestock  was  the  difference 
between  a  reasonable  good  survival  and 


making  it  real  tough.  I  remember  I  bought  a 
sow  off  an  old  boy  back  in  1933.  She  was 
heavy  with  pigs  and  I  got  three  dollars 
apiece  for  great  big  shoats  now  that  would 
be  worth  forty  dollars  anyhow.  I  thought  I 
was  flying.  That  was  back  in  the  hard  times. 
A  dollar  was  a  dollar  then. 

The  ranging  was  dropping  off  anyhow 
when  the  chestnut  died,  but  the  Forest 
Service  stopped  it  and  created  wildlife 
refuges.  That  took  a  lot  of  activity  out  of 
the  woods. 

Back  then  they  used  Plott  dogs  to  herd 
their  hogs.  They  were  good  dogs.  I  had 
an  old  dog  that  you'd  put  on  the  track  and 
he'd  hunt  up  the  hogs  and  circle  a  bunch.  Of 
course  those  hogs  weren't  real  wild.  They 
weren't  afraid  of  the  dogs.  They'd  been 
handled  that  way  before.  The  old  sows 
would  just  stand  there  and  the  shoats  and 
young  hogs  would  do  whatever  the  sow  did. 
And  if  there'd  be  a  wild  one  there,  when  I'd 
get  there  a  lot  of  times  it  would  break  and 
run  and  your  dog  knew  which  ones  were 
wild,  and  I  don't  know  how  they  did.  We'd 
try  to  keep  rid  of  the  wild  ones  because  they 
would  make  the  others  skittish  and  harder 
to  handle. 

Plotts  were  good  dogs.  And  I  attribute 
that  to  the  fact  that  they  were  a  working  dog 
all  that  time.  Because  when  they  killed  the 
bear  out,  they  still  used  them  to  herd  their 
hogs. 

I  ran  across  a  family  back  in  the  thirties 
over  here  in  Clay  County  that  had  moved 
from  Haywood.  And  this  old  feller  said, 
"If  we  hadn't  of  had  these  Plott  dogs  we 
couldn't  of  survived.  We'd  go  out  on  these 
balds  and  cut  the  wild  hay  and  stack  it  and 
we  could  winter  some  sheep  and  cattle  out 
there.  We'd  fence  it  with  some  rails."  But 
the  stock  couldn't  survive  without  these 
dogs  to  chase  the  varmits. 

Now  the  Plott  dog  itself  was  part  wolf. 
Old  man  Von  Plott  told  me  that  there  was  a 
big  apple  tree  down  on  the  farm  where  they 
settled.  And  they'd  tie  their  dog  to  that  big 
apple  tree,  tie  out  a  bitch,  you  know,  let  the 
male  wolf  come  in  and  they'd  get  their  half 
wolf  that  away.  And  they  said  when  you  got 
your  half  wolf  out  of  a  sensible,  good- 
natured  dog,  the  dogs  were  handlable, 
weren't  so  wild,  were  more  doglike.  And  if  it 
was  the  other  way  around,  it  didn't  work. 

Those  people  who  moved  to  Clay 
County  gave  me  three  puppies.  And  those 
pups  would  get  out  here  at  night  in  the  moon- 
light and  howl  and  it  would  sound  like  a 
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Chestnut  trees,  like  these  giant  specimens  photographed  early  in  the  century,  were  common  in 
the  Nantahalas  and  other  Appalachian  forests  until  they  were  stricken  with  a  blight  that  killed 
them.  Efforts  to  find  a  resistant  strain  of  chestnut  have  proven  fruitless. 
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wolf.  And  they  had  wolf  characteristics. 
They  had  a  nature  about  'em,  you'd  come 
here  and  they'd  size  you  up  and  decide  if 
they  liked  you,  and  if  they  didn't  why  get 
away  from  me.  And  if  they  liked  you  they'd 
just  sit  and  mutter  and  talk,  carry  on  a 
conversation,  just  make  all  kinds  of  sounds. 
You  could  tell  that's  what  they  were  doing. 
And  they  had  the  slant  yellow  eye  like  a 
wolf.  That's  about  gone.  Some  of  mine  will 
come  out  yellow-eyed  yet,  but  it's  just  nearly 
gone.  If  I  hadn't  seen  the  old  ones  and  didn't 
know  what  to  look  for  I  maybe  wouldn't 
recognize  it. 

I've  worked  in  some  of  the  logging  camps 
back  when  I  was  a  boy  that  were  still 
pretty  rough.  I  worked  on  the  big  Ritter  job 
out  here  in  '29.  They  moved  in  in  '28, 
rebuilt  that  railroad  that  Latham  put  in,  and 


"We'd  work  'til  our  eyes 
popped  out  just  to  see  that  big 
trip  of  logs  start.  I  wish  I  had 
pictures  of  them  big  teams — 
they'd  squat  down  and  lunge 
into  the  collar." 


extended  it  on  up  the  river.  Some  of  their 
camps  were  a  little  on  the  rough  order. 
When  the  bedbugs  got  in  camp  it  was  real 
rough.  You'd  get  in  at  night  in  the  winter, 
and  maybe  they'd  worked  in  the  rain  all  day, 
and  they'd  shuck  those  old  clothes  and  hang 
'em  out  in  front  of  that  big  ol'  coal-fired, 
pot-bellied  stove.  And  you  talk  about  a 
smelly  place! 

Well,  I  thought  that  was  high  adventure.  I 
was  just  a  boy.  I  remember  the  first  pair  of 
cork  boots  I  ever  had.  Those  teamsters, 
they  were  the  elite  of  the  job,  the  teamster 
was.  Oh,  they'd  shine  their  harness  up,  and 
put  ox  tails  for  tassels  on  their  horses' 
harness,  you  know.  They  were  pretty  big 
dapple  grays.  They  brought  'em  in  from  out 
west.  They  weighed  1700,  1800  pounds 
apiece.  Big  fellers.  And  we  had  to  make 
pretty  good  roads  for  them.  We'd  dig  out  a 
road  where  they  could  go  two  abreast. 
They'd  hitch  as  much  as  2,500  board  feet 
on  behind  one  of  those  big  teams  up  on  the 
mountain,  skidded  it  a  mile.  Any  further 
than  that  wasn't  economical.  That's  the 
reason  Ritter  left  the  ridges  out  here  with 


good  standing  timber.  When  they  went 
back  so  far  it  didn't  pay,  so  they  just  left 
it  there. 

Oh,  we'd  work  'til  our  eyes  popped  out 
just  to  see  that  big  trip  of  logs  start.  It  was  a 
sight.  I  wish  I  had  pictures  of  them  big 
teams — they'd  squat  down  and  lunge  into 
the  collar.  They  knew  if  they  could  once  get 


it  started  they  could  take  it  then. 

I've  talked  to  old  people  who  logged  the 
right  hand  side  of  Buck  Creek  right  up  to  the 
head  with  the  Cherry  River  Lumber 
Company.  It'd  surprise  you  that  they'd  dam 
some  of  those  streams  that  weren't  too 
awful  big,  wherever  they  could  get  a  pretty 
good  impoundment.  And  they  built  one 
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Morning  mist  hugs  the  slopes  of  the  Nantahala 
National  Forest  outside  of  Franklin.  One 
method  of  logging  in  the  Nantahalas  was  by 
teams  of  oxen  like  the  ones  shown  on  this 
skidding  trail  in  North  Georgia. 
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down  here  on  the  Nantahala  River,  below 
Roaring  Fork  about  a  mile.  They  called  that 
the  Burnt  Dam.  And  then  they  built  another 
one  right  out  here  where  the  clubhouse  is 
right  below  the  bottoms  at  Rainbow 
Springs.  All  that  bottom  was  a  lake. 

They  did  most  of  that  logging  with  steers 
and  great  big  high-wheeled  carts  with  a 
bolt  axle,  you  know.  They'd  pull  one  log  at 
a  time — the  biggest,  finest  number  one 
poplars,  and  hard  maple  and  cherry.  Steer 
logging  disturbed  the  woods  least  of  any 
logging  cause  they'd  bring  it  in  a  cart  road 
with  steers.  They  didn't  go  too  far  back  on 
the  mountain,  just  up  the  coves,  you  know, 
to  the  very  richest  spots,  pick  out  that  best 
timber,  bring  it  in  and  bank  it  along  the  river. 
And  then  in  the  spring,  after  a  big  rain  when 
the  water's  up  anyhow,  then  they'd  open  up 
all  those  gates  and  they'd  float  them. 

This  is  the  way  they'd  make  those  heavy 
logs  float  like  the  maple.  They  took  some 
number  one  red  oak,  and  of  course  cherry 
was  one  of  the  big  items,  or  curly  maple, 
ash,  anything  like  that,  and  build  a  big  auger 
hole  in  the  end  to  make  an  air  pocket  and 
then  drive  a  softwood  peg  stopper  in  there, 
you  know,  to  make  an  air  cavity  so  it 
wouldn't  sink.  And  they  floated  'em  down  I 


forget  where,  but  way  on  down  the  river, 
down  below  Fontana,  somewhere  down 
there  to  a  mill. 

Another  way  they  got  their  logs  to  the 
river  was  by  slides.  They'd  go  up  a  small 
stream,  up  a  valley,  and  cut  long,  slim  trees 
that  generally  would  be  hemlock  and  just 
lay  a  little  piece  on  the  cross  pieces  and 
anchor  'em  to  those  cross  pieces,  like  a 
railroad's  laid,  you  know.  And  they'd  hew 
the  inside  of  the  log  a  little  to  make  a  trough 
and  roll  the  log  in  that  trough  and  then  a  big 
steer  or  a  big  mule  could  pull  big  logs  down 
through  there.  They'd  pull  'em  a  mile  that 
way.  And  I  talked  to  one  feller,  he  said  when 
he  was  a  boy  his  job  was  greasing  that 
trough.  He'd  carry  a  bucket  of  lard  along 
and  the  paddle  swabbing,  and  would  put 
grease  along  in  that  slide. 

And  then  there  was  a  little  improvement 
on  that.  They  would  put  down  cross-ties 
and  then  cut  white  oak  saplings.  It's  tough 
wood,  hickory  and  white  oak  saplings.  And 
they'd  lay  'em  down  in  place  of  rails,  like  a 
railroad.  Nail  'em,  spike  'em  down  and  they 
could  put  nearly  a  truck-load  of  logs  on  a 
cart  with  a  big  axle.  The  wheels  were 
cupped  like  that  on  the  outside  so  they'd  fit 
down  on  that  sapling,  straddle  that  pole  a 
little  bit,  you  know.  And  of  course  the  poles 
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lots  of  times  wouldn't  be  perfectly  straight, 
so  it  was  fixed  so  that  the  wheel  could  play 
back  and  forth  on  the  axle  a  little  to  make  up 
for  the  crooks  in  the  track.  And  of  course 
that  wasn't  too  lasting.  You'd  just  replace  a 
pole  when  it  wore  out.  That's  how  the  first 
logging  was  done  in  this  country. 

That  was  before  my  time,  but  I've  seen 
the  remains  of  it  and  heard  'em  talk  about 
it.  It  must  have  been  a  rough  life.  Some  of 
those  fellers'd  talk  about  how  they'd  be 
driving  down  the  river  following  the  logs 
and  their  britches  would  freeze  stiff,  you 
know.  They'd  work  right  on. 

When  I  was  just  in  my  early  twenties, 
I'd  quit  a  job  to  get  to  go  hunting  and 
fishing.  I  didn't  care.  If  I'd  worked  as  hard  as 
I  hunted  and  fished  I'd  be  a  millionaire  now, 
I  guess. 

Just  nearly  every  large  family  kept  some 
dogs  and  bear  hunted  in  this  country.  There 
was  the  Plotts,  the  Cables,  the  Ellerds,  the 
Gregorys — just  different  families  who  were 
known  for  that.  To  start  out  with,  it  was  part 
of  their  pattern  of  survival,  to  take  care  of 
their  livestock,  take  care  of  the  predators.  It 
ended  up  as  a  sport  it  seemed  they  were  just 
born  to.  And  there  was  some  spirit  of 
competition.  Now  Jess  Cable  used  to  tell 
me,  they  used  to  meet  with  the  Blevinses 
down  here  and  go  back  on  the  Siler  Bald  and 
see  whose  dogs  could  do  best.  The  man 
who  had  the  best  bear  dogs,  it  was  sort  of  a 
prestigious  thing  for  him.  Just  like  you 
owned  the  best  race  horse.  The  best  rooster. 
A  lot  of  boys,  you  know,  they  prize  that  very 
highly.  It  was  sort  of  like  why  a  man  plays 
football  now,  an  outlet  for  your  aggressive 
nature,  I  guess.  You  get  a  vicarious  satis- 
faction out  of  what  your  dog  does.  A  good 
dog,  he  stakes  his  life  on  every  move,  nearly. 
You  get  your  kick  through  your  dog.  That's 
the  reason  why  a  lot  of  these  fellers  have 
these  dogs,  that's  just  exactly  it.  He  can't 
quite  get  in  there  himself,  like  that,  but  the 
next  best  thing  is  to  have  his  dog  do  it. 

That  ol'  boy  that  killed  that  bear  over 
here  the  other  day,  nearly  all  of  his  dogs  got 
beat  up.  He  had  to  take  'em  to  the  vet.  Ribs 
broken  and  cut  up. 

The  dog  does  kind  of  what  the  man  does. 
If  he's  aggressive  and  rollers  the  bear  and 
backs  him  up  close,  they'll  do  that-a-way.  If 
you're  one  of  these  kind  that  sits  up  on  the 
hill  and  listens  and  wonders  what  they're 
running  they'll  just  run  and  that's  about  it. 
That  ol'  boy  is  one  of  these  kind  that  pitches 
right  in  there  and  when  his  dogs  get  on  one, 


they  get  on  it  to  hold  it.  It  was  a  big  bear,  it 
weighed  over  400  pounds.  That's  a  big  bear 
for  this  time  of  year.  They're  not  fully 
fat  yet. 

In  the  mountains,  the  main  angle  of  bear 
hunting  is  your  bear  dog.  There  are  very  few 
fellers  that  care  anything  about  still  hunting 
for  a  bear.  In  this  country  anyhow,  the 
southern  highlands.  In  the  Northeast,  you 
know,  they'll  put  baits  out  and  try  to  catch 
the  bear  coming  to  the  bait,  hunt  him  that 
way.  We  don't  do  that  in  this  country. 

One  time  a  bear  ran  over  me.  I  hit  it  with 
my  fist  when  I  jumped  out  of  its  way. 
I  was  going  over  here  at  Weaver  College  at 
that  time  and  I  was  supposed  to  be  playing 
football,  but  I'd  slipped  off  over  the  week- 
end to  bear  hunt  some.  We'd  found  this  big 
bear  on  the  head  of  Big  Ivy.  There  wasn't  any 
acorns  much  but  there  was  a  beech  grove 
there  that  had  a  lot  of  good  beech  nuts,  and 
bears  love  beech  mast.  He  was  coming  into 
that  and  we  got  after  him.  One  of  the  boys 
shot  him,  said  he  hit  him  but  didn't  kill  him. 


"I  just  laid  back  like  a  cat  and 
threw  my  feet  up.  The  bear 
didn't  know  I  was  there  until 
he  hit  me.  When  he  hit  me 
he  snorted  and  right  down 
through  that  ivy  he  just  rolled." 


A  few  days  later  I  said  I'd  get  him  myself.  I 
had  an  old  double-barrelled  shotgun  and  I 
had  two  dogs — someone  was  keeping  'em 
up  on  Reams  Creek  for  me.  So  I  knew 
about  where  he  was  laying.  He  was  laying 
right  on  the  head  of  a  little  branch  not  far 
from  water.  There  was  a  rock  ledge 
running  along. 

I  tracked  him  right  up.  I  could  see  where 
he  had  been  coming  down  to  water.  They'll 
have  their  regular  bed,  and  they'll  have  a 
path  going  to  the  nearest  water.  They'd  be 
foot-prints  that  deep,  you  know,  where  he 
stepped.  And  I  had  found  that.  I  knew  he 
was  right  there  close.  So  I  got  those  two 
dogs  and  put  'em  on  a  string  and  got  my 
shotgun  and  I  thought  it  would  be  a  big 
feather  in  my  cap  to  get  that  bear  myself. 

Well,  it  would  have  been.  I  hit  his  trail 
and  it  was  in  a  wooly  head  just  before  you 
got  to  the  rock  ridge.  That  ivy  was  just  as 
thick  as  the  hair  on  a  dog's  back,  you  know. 
And  the  bear  had  just  riled  him  out  a  hole 
through  it  and  the  ivy  was  greasy — the 
twigs  was  polished  where  he  had  rubbed. 


And  I  was  down  crawling  through  that  and 
the  dogs  ahead.  And  I  got  right  to  that  rock 
and  I  didn't  know  where  he  was — course  I 
knew  he  was  close  because  I  could  tell  the 
way  the  dogs  were  acting  up.  They  were 
bristled  up. 

And  I  thought,  it's  time  to  turn  the  dogs 
loose.  Bam!  Over  that  rock  they  went.  Zip! 
Here  they  came  back,  the  bear  right  behind 
them.  The  rock  was  but  that  high  and  he 
was  just  laying  right  there  and  when  he 
reared  up  there  he  was,  you  know,  coming 
up  over  that  rock  after  those  two  dogs.  The 
one  dog  went  between  my  legs  and  knocked 
my  legs  out  from  under  me  and  the  other 
one  jumped  over  my  right  shoulder.  I  had  a 
big  ol'  shotgun  acrossways  like  that  and 
before  I  could  get  that  gun  around  that  bear 
was  right  on  top  of  me. 

I  just  laid  back  like  a  cat,  you  know,  and 
threw  my  feet  up.  He  didn't  know  I  was 
there  until  he  hit  me.  When  he  hit  me  he 
snorted  and  right  down  through  that  ivy  he 
just  rolled.  Just  end  over  end.  Scared  him 
about  as  bad  as  he  did  me,  I  guess. 

I'll  never  forget,  though.  He  was  an  old 
bear  and  those  ol'  big  yellow  teeth  just  blunt 
like  the  end  of  your  finger,  you  know.  Big  ol' 
teeth  and  about  half  worn  off  and  yellow. 
Those  little  ears  was  laid  back  and  them 
teeth  was  showing  and  his  face  was  white. 
He  was  so  old  he  was  white  faced  and  that 
scar,  right  up  one  cheek  where  that  feller 
shot  him,  was  still  raw,  you  know,  still  open. 

We  got  him  after  that  because  there 
wasn't  much  for  him  to  eat,  and  he  kept 
coming  back  there.  He  weighed  over  500 
pounds.  We  had  to  take  axes  and  had  to 
trim  out  nearly  half  a  mile  to  get  him  down 
to  where  we  could  get  a  horse  to  him. 

Now  that  was  on  the  head  of  Big  Ivy.  That 
was  back  in  the  early  thirties. 

When  I  first  started  logging  nearly  all 
this  side  of  Nantahala,  with  the 
exception  of  the  far  side  which  was  cut 
about  the  time  of  World  War  I,  was  still 
virgin  timber.  And  when  I  was  hunting  and 
looking  after  my  stock,  and  all,  I'd  go 
through  these  pretty  places,  you  know,  and 
as  a  logger  that  tree  had  a  dollar  sign  on  it  to 
me.  But  I'd  see  places  and  I'd  think,  well, 
now,  it's  a  pity  that  this  has  got  to  be  done 
with.  That  ought  to  be  left  for  people  to 
enjoy.  Just  parks  would  have  been  fine, 
here  and  yonder,  you  know.  But  she's  all 
gone  now.  0 


Carolina  Profile  is  a  periodic  feature 
in  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina.  In  these 
interviews,  men  and  women  reflect  on  their 
outdoor  experiences  and  on  what  the  land 
and  its  resources  mean  to  them. 
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Saving  The 

HORSEPASTURE 

The  controversial  power  plant  that  threatened  the  waterfalls 
on  the  Horsepasture  River  has  been  delayed,  and  this  portfolio 
of  photographs  shows  why  the  river  is  worth  a  fight. 


photographs  by  Alan  Eakes 

The  fight  to  save  the  Horsepasture 
River  from  impoundment  is  over  — 
for  the  time  being.  This  magnificent 
wild  and  free-running  river  in  Jackson  and 
Transylvania  counties  is  being  considered 
for  inclusion  in  the  federal  Wild  and  Scenic 
River  Program,  a  process  that  stalls  for 
three  years  any  move  to  produce  hydro- 
electric power  here.  Meanwhile  its 
supporters  celebrate  and  gird  themselves 
for  the  future. 

It  is  tempting  to  call  it  a  victory,  although 
the  war  is  still  up  for  grabs.  But  such  martial 
imagery  is  inappropriate  in  this  case, 
perhaps,  for  it  suggests  good  guys  and  bad 
guys,  white  hats  and  black  hats.  As  often  is 
the  case  in  environmental  disputes,  the  case 
is  more  complex  than  that. 


Ten  years  ago,  Carrasan  Power  Com- 
pany's plan  to  produce  electricity  from  the 
tumbling  waters  of  the  Horsepasture  might 
have  been  viewed  more  positively.  The 
country  was  in  the  throes  of  an  energy 
shortage,  precipitated  by  the  Arab  Oil 
Embargo  of  1974.  Congress  was 
encouraging  alternate  sources  of  energy 
production,  from  solar  energy  to  hydro- 
electric power.  Indeed,  U.S.  lawmakers 
granted  generous  tax  credits  and 
depreciation  allowances  in  the  hopes  of 
stimulating  investors  to  harness  the  power 
of  free-running  rivers.  Since  then,  more 
than  20  projects  have  attempted  to  take 
advantage  of  these  incentives  in  North 
Carolina. 

The  Horsepasture  River  was  a  classic  site 


The  rugged  Horsepasture  River  falls  1,200 
feet  down  five  jewellike  waterfalls,  all 
occurring  within  2.2  miles.  This  segment  of 
the  river  is  being  considered  for  federal  Wild 
and  Scenic  River  status.  Drift  Falls  (left 
and  top )  is  the  first  of  the  falls.  Above,  the 
Fraser's  magnolia  (Magnolia  fraseri)  is  a 
common  autumn  sight  along  the  river. 
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"How  do  you  put  a  value  on  a  positive  noise?  For  example, 
the  experience  of  approaching  a  waterfall.  You  hear  a 
sound,  then  a  roar.  That  sound  acts  like  a  magnet.  That 
would  be  taken  away  by  dewatering." 


—  Alan  Eakes,  Division  of  Parks  and  Recreation 


Rushing  downstream  from  Drift  Falb,  the 
Horsepasture  curiously  changes  course  go 
degrees  between  the  top  of  Turtleback  Falls 
and  its  plunge  pool  (above).  Turtleback  Falls 
is  a  popular  sliding  falls  when  the  water  is 
high,  and  hikers  and  picnickers  also  like  the 
Horsepasture  for  its  scenic  qualities. 


for  a  dam.  One  of  six  rivers  that  flow  off  the 
Blue  Ridge  Escarpment,  it  falls  steeply  in  a 
more  or  less  southeasterly  direction  from 
a  point  just  north  of  Cashiers  to  Lake 
Jocassee  in  South  Carolina,  dropping  over 
2,000  feet  in  only  14.8  miles.  Carrasan's 
$  13.8  million  project  involved  diverting 
water  through  a  54-inch  diameter  pipe  for 
2.5  miles  to  a  power  house  where  it  would 
drive  turbines,  producing  about  11 
megawatts  of  power. 

The  problem  was  that  in  those  2.5  miles 
there  were  five  scenic  waterfalls.  They  were 
not  the  largest  or  most  spectacular  waterfalls 
in  the  state,  but  there  was  no  other  river  that 
had  so  many  or  such  different  falls  within 
such  a  short  stretch.  The  water  diversion 
would  have  significantly  decreased  the  flow 


of  the  river  over  these  falls,  not  enough  to 
endanger  fish  life,  perhaps — the  state's 
Office  of  Water  Resources  had  insisted  on  a 
flow  that  would  maintain  the  fishery — but 
enough  to  destroy  the  aesthetic  experience 
of  the  falls  for  the  many  who  hiked  the  trails 
nearby.  Biologists  worried  about  siltation 
from  the  project  as  well. 

Power  for  our  power-driven  age  versus  a 
river  preserved  in  its  natural  state — these 
were  the  values  in  conflict.  At  a  public 
hearing  at  Brevard  High  School  last 
September,  nearly  800  people  voiced 
support  for  keeping  the  river  in  its  natural 
state.  This  outpouring  of  support  coincided 
with  a  report  by  the  N.C.  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  and  Community 
Development  that  said  that  the  falls  area  of 
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"I  come  here  tonight  to  suggest  to  my  mountain  neighbors 
that  it  is  evil.*. to  alter  and  possibly  destroy  that  which 
has  been  kept  in  trust  from  one  generation  to  the  next." 

—  Tom  Cher,  Brevard  Public  Meeting 


Looking  upstream  at  a  certain  point,  the 
hiker  sees  a  series  of  small  falls  and  cascades, 
appropriately  named  Stairstep  Falls.  Down- 
stream, the  river  plummets  down  a  vertical 
drop  and  funnels  into  a  rock  flume  (below ) 
and  down  another  falls,  a  river  landscape 
known  as  Windy  Falls.  Botanists  (left) 
examine  a  unique  wetland  on  the  east  bank 
below  Rainbow  Falb.  The  saturated  air 
bathes  the  ground  seasonally,  creating  an 
unusual  plant  community. 


the  river  qualified  for  the  state's  Natural  and 
Scenic  River  Program,  a  status  that  would 
protect  it.  In  Congress,  a  bill  was  passed 
with  an  amendment  that  in  effect  proposed 
the  Horsepasture  as  a  Wild  and  Scenic 
River.  The  proposal  stopped  all  license 
proceedings  in  the  future  until  a  desig- 
nation is  decided. 

Since  then  Carrasan  has  sold  its  holdings 
along  the  Horsepasture,  although  it  has 
retained  the  water  rights.  Some  claim  the 
river  is  safe,  but  in  an  area  being  exploited 
for  second-home  development  such  a  claim 
is  unwarranted,  to  say  the  least.  Some  state 
legislators  have  expressed  an  interest  in 
making  a  state  park  out  of  the  area  encom- 
passing the  five  waterfalls. 

In  these  pages,  we  give  you  a  glimpse  of 


what  has  been  saved.  We  can  only  show  you 
what  the  Horsepasture  River  looks  like.  We 
can't  offer  you  the  roar  of  the  falls,  or  the 
feel  of  mist  in  your  face  and  certainly  not 
the  pounding  of  your  pulse  as  you  approach 
Rainbow  Falls.  You'll  have  to  experience 
those  sensations  for  yourself. 

In  this  grace  period,  we  may  want  to 
reflect  on  the  importance  not  only  of  the 
Horsepasture  River  to  the  natural  heritage 
of  North  Carolina,  but  of  all  our  rivers. 
Let  these  pictures  celebrate  the  grit  and 
determination  of  those  who  fought  for  the 
Horsepasture,  as  well  as  those  who  are 
fighting  throughout  the  state  for  rivers  and 
streams,  both  great  and  small.  0 

— jay  Davies  and 
Lawrence  S.  Earley 
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Clear  Brush,  Plant  Food 


The  End  Result:  Members  of  five  sportsmen's  groups  recently  undertook  a  cooperative  project  to  improve 
wild  turkey  habitat  in  Jackson  County. 


Written  and  Edited 
by  Mark  Taylor 


Members  of  five  organiza- 
tions recently  brightened 
the  future  for  wild  turkeys  in 
western  North  Carolina. 

During  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1984,  members  of 
the  Nantahala  Chapter  of  the 
National  Wild  Turkey  Federa- 
tion, Jackson  County  Sports- 
men's Association,  Delta  Sigma 
Phi  fraternity  at  Western  Caro- 
lina University,  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service,  and  the  N.C.  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission 
worked  together  to  improve 
wild  turkey  habitat  on  the  Roy 
A.  Taylor  National  Forest  in 
Jackson  County. 

The  workers  cleared  brush 
and  other  vegetation  from  over 
a  mile  of  logging  road.  They 
fertilized  and  limed  the  road 


The  North  Carolina  Wildlife 
Endowment  Fund  is 
$35,292  richer  thanks  to  the 
efforts  of  the  An-Ton  Chevy- 
Olds-Buick  dealership  in 
Canton  and  Wildlife  Commis- 
sion employees  in  District  9. 
A  total  of  38  employees  and 
several  area  youth  participated 
in  the  four  month  campaign 
sponsored  by  An-Ton.  The 
money  was  raised  by  selling 
lifetime  hunting  and  fishing 
licenses,  lifetime  subscriptions 
to  Wildlife  In  North  Carolina 
magazine,  and  by  collecting  tax- 
deductible  contributions. 

The  Wildlife  Endowment 
Fund  was  created  in  1981  by 
the  North  Carolina  General 
Assembly,  and  already  exceeds 
$3.2  million.  Only  the  annual 
interest  from  the  fund  is  spent 


and  sowed  it  with  a  mixture  of 
clover  and  orchard  grass.  Finally, 
the  volunteers  erected  a  gate  at 
the  road  entrance.  By  spring,  a 
good  stand  of  food  will  be 
growing  on  the  road  attracting 


on  wildlife  conservation,  and  as 
the  fund  continues  to  grow  it 
will  play  a  large  part  in  support- 
ing wildlife  programs  for  future 
generations. 

An-Ton  awarded  $300  life- 
time sportsman  licenses  to  the 
Wildlife  Commission  employee 
and  the  youth  raising  the  most 
money  during  the  campaign. 
A.E.  Ammons,  supervising 
wildlife  biologist  for  District  9, 
and  Shane  Danner,  15,  of  Sylva, 
took  top  honors  by  raising 
$9,306  and  $  1,410  respectively. 

Information  about  the 
Endowment  Fund  is  available 
from  Wildlife  Commission 
employees,  license  agents,  or 
the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission,  512  N.  Salisbury 
St.,  Raleigh,  N.C.  27611. 

— ]ay  Davies 


insects,  an  important  food 
source  for  young  wild  turkeys. 

Wildlife  Commission  and 
U.S.  Forest  Service  crews  work 
continually  to  improve  wildlife 
habitat  on  public  lands,  but  it's 

Dixie  Deer 
Classic  Set 


Deer  hunters  should  be  sure 
to  reserve  a  weekend  next 
month  for  a  trip  to  Raleigh.  The 
Dixie  Deer  Classic,  which  is 
sponsored  by  the  Wake  County 
Wildlife  Club,  will  be  held  on 
March  8-9  at  the  Jim  Graham 
Building  at  the  North  Carolina 
State  Fairgrounds  in  Raleigh. 
The  event  runs  from  5  -9  p.m. 
on  Friday,  and  all  day  on 
Saturday. 

The  classic  will  feature  com- 
petition in  several  categories  for 
the  best  whitetails  taken  in  the 
state.  In  addition,  lectures  and 
seminars  on  deer  hunting  and 
equipment  displays  will  be 
featured. 

For  more  information, 
contact  the  Dixie  Deer  Classic, 
EO.  Box  12202,  Raleigh,  N.C. 
27605. 


a  big  job.  Close  cooperation 
between  volunteer  groups  and 
wildlife  management  agencies, 
however,  can  accomplish  great 
things  for  wildlife. 

"Many  areas  have  tremen- 
dous potential  for  wildlife,  but 
whether  that  potential  is  real- 
ized often  depends  on  interest 
and  participation  displayed  by 
local  citizens,"  said  Brian  Hyder, 
wild  turkey  project  leader  for 
the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission.  "When  people 
become  involved  in  a  project, 
they  take  a  personal  interest  in 
the  area.  The  project  represents 
an  investment  of  themselves, 
and  they'll  work  to  keep  it 
right." 

Individuals  interested  in  the 
National  Wild  Turkey  Feder- 
ation, which  has  local  chapters 
involved  in  projects  throughout 
the  state,  may  contact  Dr.  Dean 
Martin — Nantahala  Chapter, 
P.O.  Box  1779,  Cullowhee,  N.C. 
28723.  For  information  on 
wildlife  volunteer  opportunities, 
contact  your  local  wildlife  or 
fisheries  biologist  or  write  to 
the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission,  512  N.  Salisbury 
St.,  Raleigh,  N.C.  27611. 

— fay  Davies 


Nets  $35,000 
Wildlife  Promo  Gets  Results 
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Based  On  Pamlico  River  Boat 
Famous  "Show  Boat"  Has  North  Carolina  Roots 


Dear  Wildlife: 

I enjoyed  reading  your  delight- 
ful story  Steam  on  the  Rivers 
which  appeared  in  your  maga- 
zine in  May  1984.  You  described 
the  use  of  steamboats  in  trans- 
porting passengers  and  freight 
on  navigable  rivers  in  North 
Carolina  between  1818  and  at 
least  1939. 

I  wonder  if  you  are  aware  of 
another  kind  of  traffic  or  com- 
merce which  took  place  on  at 
least  one  North  Carolina  river.  I 
refer  to  the  traveling  show  boat. 

In  A  Peculiar  Treasure,  one  of 
her  two  autobiographies,  Edna 
Ferber,  the  authoress  and  play- 
wright, describes  her  field 
research  in  connection  with  the 
writing  of  her  novel  Show  Boat. 
This  novel  was  later  made  into  a 
stage  play  and  a  motion  picture. 

In  April  1925,  Miss  Ferber 
stopped  in  Bath  on  the  Pamlico 
River.  She  spent  the  night  in  the 
town's  only  hotel,  a  place  that 
had  once  been  the  home  of  the 
Governor  of  the  North  Carolina 
Colony  in  the  days  before  1776. 
She  then  spent  what  she 
describes  as  "four  of  the  most 
enchanting  days  I've  ever 
known"  on  the  ]ames  Adams 
Floating  Palace  Theater.  Appar- 
ently this  theater  was  on  a  barge 
which  floated  downstream  from 
place  to  place,  and  was  moved 
back  upstream  from  time  to 
time  by  towboat. 

Miss  Ferber  describes  the 
barge  as  fitted  out  with  an 
auditorium,  sleeping  quarters, 
dining  room  and  kitchen.  There 
were  10  performers  who  acted 
in  various  plays.  Miss  Ferber 
writes  that  these  four  days 
comprised  the  only  show-boat 
experience  she  ever  had.  She 
lived,  played,  worked,  rehearsed 
with  the  theater  company  and 
sold  tickets  to  the  Carolina 
countryside.  She  stated  that  the 
Theater  sank  in  later  years  in 
midstream.  Whether  the 
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Waiting  On  The  Levee: 

This  playbill  features  The  James 
Adams  Floating  Palace  Theater. 
The  vessel  was  permanently 
docked  at  Elizabeth  City. 

tugboat  Miss  Ferber  described 
was,  in  fact,  a  steamboat,  is  not 
made  clear. 

James  O.  Stevenson , 
Bethesda,  Maryland 

The  James  Adams  Floating 
Palace  Theater — with  her  cargo 
of  music,  melodrama,  and  other 
vaudeville  acts — was  a  common 
sight  in  North  Carolina's  coastal 
waters  for  many  years.  The 
Theater  was  housed  in  a  13  2-foot 
barge  with  a  34- foot  beam,  and 
was  built  and  outfitted  for 
$8,941  in  1913  by  Bill  Chauncey 
of  the  Old  Farrow  Shipyard  in 
Washington,  North  Carolina. 

Elizabeth  City  was  the  perma- 
nent winter  home  for  the  Floating 
Theater,  and  was  also  the  scene 
of  her  opening  performance  every 
spring.  During  the  summeTS,  tug- 
boats towed  her  to  towns  and 
citiesmAlbemmkaxdParr^Sounds 
and  major  coastal  rivers.  The 
Theater  also  played  towns  on 
Chesapeake  Bay,  traveling 
through  the  Dismal  Swamp  on  the 
old  Chesapeake- Albemarle 
Canal.  The  vessel  did  not  lead  a 
charmed  life,  however.  She  sank 
four  times  —  twice  in  the  Chesa- 
peake-Albemarle  Canal,  and 


once  each  in  the  Pamlico  and 
Roanoke  rivers.  After  each  sinking 
she  was  raised  and  repaired. 

In  the  1930s  the  Theatre  was 
bought  by  two  Marylanders,  and 
her  range  was  expanded  from 
Chesapeake  Bay  south  to  Florida 


waters  in  the  winter.  The  James 
Adams  Floating  Palace  Theater 
—  thought  to  be  the  last  of  the 
original  show  boats  —  met  her 
end onNovember  14,  1941,  when 
she  burned  and  sank  in  the 
Savannah  River  in  Georgia. 


Biologists  Consider  Changes 
Rising  Costs  Hit  Seed  Program 


If  you  participate  in  the  wild- 
life seed  program,  you  may 
have  gotten  a  call  recently  from 
your  district  wildlife  biologist. 
Over  300  of  the  approximately 
6,000  participants  in  the  pro- 
gram were  recently  interviewed 
as  part  of  an  effort  to  evaluate 
the  effectiveness  of  the  program. 

"The  wildlife  seed  program 
began  in  the  1940s,  and  has 
always  been  very  popular,"  said 
Terry  Sharpe,  small  game  proj- 
ect leader  for  the  N.C.  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission.  "How- 
ever, the  program  was  last 
examined  in  1970.  Since  that 
time,  costs  of  producing  the 
three  seed  mixes  have  risen  con- 
siderably. Through  these  inter- 
views and  field  inspections  of 
food  plots  we  hope  to  learn 


how  much  of  this  seed  is  actually 
being  planted.  We  will  also  gain 
additional  information  on  the 
best  planting  rates  and  cultural 
techniques,  and  will  determine 
how  much  these  plots  are 
actually  used  by  wildlife." 

One  possibility  is  that 
some  of  the  seed  mixes  may 
be  changed  as  a  result  of  the 
evaluation. 

"Some  landowners  have  had 
problems  with  deer  depredation 
in  wildlife  food  plots,"  said 
Sharpe.  "So,  we  are  also  evalua- 
ting the  extent  of  this  damage. 
These  seed  mixes  were  designed 
to  benefit  small  game.  However, 
we  may  be  able  to  substitute 
some  seed  types  that  are  less 
palatable  to  deer,  but  are  still 
well  liked  by  quail  and  rabbits." 


Jane  Rohiing 


Field  Inspections:  Wildlife  biologists,  including  Larry  Warlick  of 
High  Point,  are  contacting  landowners  who  participate  in  the  wildlife 
seed  program,  and  are  inspecting  wildlife  food  plots.  High  costs  of  seed 
production,  in  addition  to  problems  with  deer  depredation,  may  result 
in  changes  in  the  program. 
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How  Much  Did  He  Weigh?  Most  Ducks  Are  Overcooked 

King  Cat  Fooled  Most  Guessers  Fowl  Cookery  Isn't  Duck  Soup 


How  big  is  that  catfish?" 
Wildlife  Commission 
employees  heard  this  question 
thousands  of  times  during  the 
North  Carolina  State  Fair,  and 
at  last  year's  fair  the  reply  was  "you 
tell  us."  A  live,  king-sized  flat- 
head  catfish  is  always  a  popular 
feature  at  the  Wildlife  Com- 
mission exhibit,  and  this  year 
we  decided  to  let  the  big  cat 
"fool  the  guesser."  Folks  who 
inquired  about  the  fish's  weight 
were  told  to  record  their  best 
guess  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and 
that  we  would  announce  the 
correct  weight  in  an  upcoming 
issue  of  Wildlife  In  North 
Carolina  magazine.  Over  900 
people  recorded  their  guesses. 

So  how  big  was  that  catfish? 
The  answer:  29  pounds  on  the 
nose.  Three  people  hit  the  nail 
right  on  the  head — all  on  the 
same  day.  Congratulations  to 
Louis  Melcher  of  Raleigh,  Gay 
Brewer  of  Ether,  and  Leslie 
Presson  of  Apex.  These  people 
will  receive  three-year  subscrip- 
tions to  Wildlife  In  North  Caro- 
lina. Daily  winners — winning 
one-year  subscriptions  to  the 
magazine — were  Mike  Starks 
of  Knightdale,  James  Rogers  of 
Elizabethtown,  Charles  Rogers 
of  Statesville,  Laura  Jones  of 
Chapel  Hill,  Mike  Williams  of 
Hillsborough,  and  Edward 
Cavenaugh  II  of  Turkey. 

The  guesses  ranged  from  4 
pounds  to  1,298  pounds. 
Many  experienced  fishermen 
reportedly  guessed  on  the  low 
side  because  a  catfish  is  much 
heavier  than  a  bass  of  com- 
parable length. 

One  young  man  even  received 
a  second  chance  on  his  guess. 
Lou  Ellen  Moore  of  the 
Wildlife  Commission's  Finance 
Division  was  helping  him  fill 
out  his  entry.  When  she  asked 
him  how  much  he  thought  the 
fish  weighed  he  replied  "695 
pounds."  Lou  Ellen  asked  him 


if  he  didn't  want  to  guess  a  little 
bit  lower.  He  thought  it  over 
carefully  and  replied,  "OK,  six 
hundred  and  ninety  pounds." 

— Jane  Rohling 

Book  Review 
Hit  The 
High  Country 

South  Carolina  Hiking  Trails  by 
Allen  de  Hart.  Published  by 
East  Woods  Press,  429  East 
Boulevard,  Charlotte,  N.C. 
28203.  282  pp.,  softcover. 
Available  for  $8.95  from  local 
bookstores  or  $  10.95  (includes 
shipping)  from  publisher. 

Hiking  The  Old  Dominion  —  The 
Trails  of  Virginia  by  Allen  de 
Hart.  Published  by  Sierra  Club 
Books,  RO.  Box  3886,  Rincon 
Building,  San  Francisco, 
California  94119. 473  pp.,  soft 
cover.  Available  for  $  10.95 
from  local  bookstores  or  for 
$  13.95  (includes  mailing)  from 
the  publisher. 

Hikers  who  want  to  extend 
their  horizons  this  winter 
should  consider  using  these  two 
guides  to  our  neighboring  states. 

Allen  de  Hart,  director  of 
public  affairs  for  Louisburg 
College  in  Franklin  County,  is 
well  known  in  Tar  Heel  hiking 
circles.  His  first  book,  North 
Carolina  Hiking  Trails,  was  the 
first  complete  guide  to  North 
Carolina  trails,  and  these  books 
follow  in  that  tradition. 

Both  of  these  trail  guides 
include  complete  information 
on  hiking  opportunities  on 
federal,  state  and  private  lands. 
In  addition,  the  books  are  well 
bound  and  should  stand  up  to 
plenty  of  rough  trail  use.  You 
can't  ask  more  of  a  hiking  guide 
than  that. 


Grey  dawns,  inch-deep 
frosts,  and  wood  ducks 
winging  their  way  into  coastal 
creeks  at  treetop  level  are  among 
my  earliest  and  fondest  hunting 
memories.  No  doubt,  these  rec- 
ollections help  explain  my  con- 
tinued enthusiasm  for  waterfowl 
hunting.  Over  the  years,  how- 
ever, this  enthusiasm  has  often 
led  to  a  bit  of  conflict. 

I  have  always  been  a  fervent 
disciple  of  the  "if  you  shoot  it, 
eat  it"  school  of  thought,  and 
frankly  ducks  gave  me  some 
problems.  Regardless  of  how 
simple  or  grandiose  the  recipe, 
it  seemed  that  every  duck  dish  I 
ever  prepared  hit  the  table 
tasting  like  cardboard. 

Fortunately,  I  have  since 
learned  that  the  problem  was 
not  with  the  wild  ducks,  but 
with  the  cook.  If  you've  got  a 
few  ducks  left  in  the  freezer,  and 
are  postponing  eating  the  crit- 
ters, the  following  tips  may 
improve  your  duck  dishes. 

Dressing  is  the  first  step  in 
the  preparation  of  duck.  Many 
old-time  duck  hunters  maintain 
that  it's  best  to  "dry  pluck" 
ducks  and  geese  because  this 
preserves  the  skin,  which  retains 
a  good  bit  of  fat.  In  turn,  this  fat 
retains  moisture,  adds  flavor, 
and  self-bastes  the  birds  during 
cooking.  Probably  the  simplest 
and  quickest  way  to  pluck  a 
duck,  however,  is  to  dip  it  in 
melted  paraffin  floating  on 
boiling  water.  Then,  strip  off 
the  feathers  and  wax  in  sheets. 
On  the  other  hand,  skinning  a 
duck  is  much  quicker  and  easier 
than  either  method  of  plucking, 
and  works  fine  if  you  plan  to 
charcoal  or  smoke  cook  your 
ducks,  or  use  them  in  soups 
or  stews. 

The  most  common  complaint 
about  duck  dishes  is  that  the 
birds  are  dry  and  tough.  Be- 
cause of  the  texture  of  the  bird's 
flesh  and  the  absence  of  fat,  par- 


ticularly in  young  birds,  special 
care  is  needed.  First,  only 
young  birds  should  be  roasted, 
and  this  must  be  done  in  a  very 
hot  oven.  Save  the  older  birds 
for  soups,  stews,  and  other 
forms  of  moist  cooking. 

Many  duck  fanciers  prefer 
roast  duck  served  rare  or 
medium  rare.  Unlike  chicken 
for  example,  duck  meat  is  deli- 
cious rare  and  tastes  more  like 
rare  steak  than  fowl.  Roasting  a 
duck  until  it  is  well  done — and 
gray  all  the  way  through — 
makes  it  dry,  tough,  and 
flavorless. 

To  prepare  a  medium  rare 
roast  duck,  rub  it  with  butter  or 
oil  and  drape  salt  pork  or  bacon 
over  the  breast.  Then,  place  it 
on  a  rack  and  roast  it  at  450°  to 
500°  (or  until  the  internal  tem- 
perature reaches  145°  to  150°) 
for  18  to  20  minutes — basting 
occasionally  with  a  red  wine 
and  butter  mixture.  For  well- 
done  duck,  which  many  first 
time  duck  tasters  prefer,  roast 
the  bird  at  450°  to  500°  for  18 
to  20  minutes.  Then,  lower  the 
temperature  to  350°,  baste 
often  with  a  red  wine  and 
butter  mixture,  and  roast  it 
until  you  like  it.  Bear  in  mind, 
though,  that  an  unstuffed  wild 
duck  should  never  be  roasted 
for  more  than  40  to  50  minutes 
if  you  expect  it  to  be  edible. 

If  you  choose  to  stuff  a  duck 
with  your  favorite  dressing,  the 
bird  may  be  roasted  for  up  to 
an  hour  or  so.  If  you  do  not 
choose  to  use  a  dressing,  but 
would  like  to  add  a  few  flavors, 
try  this.  Simply  mix  celery, 
onion,  a  bit  of  orange  peel  or 
tangerine,  and  a  couple  of 
cloves  of  crushed  garlic  with 
thyme  and  parsley.  Then,  rub 
and  stuff  the  mixture  into  the 
body  cavity. 

—  Curtis  Wooten 
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For  A  Wild  Vacation  Boating  Course 

Conservation  Summits  Set  Cuts  Insurance 


Time  Out  For  Foraging:  Edible  wild  foods  is  just  one  of  the 
subjects  covered  at  the  annual  Conservation  Summits  offered  by  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation.  Only  three  summits  are  held,  and  one 
will  take  place  at  Black  Mountain  from  June  22-28. 


A  re  you  looking  for  a 
iisummer  vacation  to 
remember?  Consider  attending 
one  of  the  annual  "conservation 
summits"  sponsored  by  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation. 
Three  national  summits  are 
scheduled  this  year,  and  one 
will  be  held  in  North  Carolina 
at  Black  Mountain  from  June 
22-28.  Other  summits  will  be 
held  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  at  1 
Estes  Park,  Colorado  (June  30-  § 
July6)andatAntigonish,  Nova  q 
Scotia  ( August  4- 10 ) . 

"These  summits  are  designed  * 
to  offer  an  interesting  vacation 
for  everyone — including  single 
adults  and  families,"  said  Anne 
Rust,  summit  coordinator  for 
the  Federation.  "Each  summit 
includes  adult  programs,  a  teen 
adventure  program,  and  a  Ran- 
ger Rick  program  for  children. 
Teachers  may  also  earn  univer- 
sity credits  for  attending  a 
summit.  The  Blue  Ridge  summit 
includes  classes  and  field  trips 


Snow  often  comes  to  North 
Carolina  in  late  winter,  and 
several  areas  on  the  Blue  Ridge 
Parkway  offer  excellent  cross- 
country skiing. 

"We  usually  have  two  or 
three  storms  that  drop  10  to  14 
inches  of  snow  on  the  parkway 
every  winter,"  said  Mary  Ann 
Peckham,  a  ranger  on  the  park- 
way. "Last  year,  about  1,500 
people  cross-country  skiied  on 
the  parkway.  The  figure  is 
usually  higher,  but  snow  condi- 
tions were  poor  last  year." 

Peckham  says  that  there  are 
five  areas  on  the  parkway  that 
offer  good  skiing.  The  best  area 
is  the  Moses  H.  Cone  memorial 
park  near  Boone,  which  includes 
26  miles  of  carraige  roads. 


on  Appalachian  ecology,  bird 
watching,  conservation  issues, 
forest  management,  wild 
flowers  and  ferns,  outdoor 
skills,  Appalachian  folk  dancing 
and  crafts,  and  many  other 
subjects.  In  short,  there  is 


Other  popular  areas  include 
Gillespie  Gap  near  Little 
Switzerland,  Craggy  Gardens 
north  of  Asheville,  Wagon 
Road  Gap  near  Mt.  Pisgah,  and 
Socco  Gap  near  Cherokee. 

"We  restrict  travel  on  the 
parkway  in  the  winter  for  safety 
reasons  and  to  promote  winter 
recreation,"  she  said.  "Sledding, 
tobogganing  and  other  winter 
sports  are  also  popular  at  these 
areas." 

Snow  conditions  change 
rapidly  in  North  Carolina,  and 
it's  best  to  check  the  conditions 
before  you  travel.  Up-to-date 
snow  reports  may  be  obtained 
by  calling  the  Blue  Ridge  Park- 
way at  704-259-0701. 


something  for  everyone." 

Information  on  these 
programs  is  available  from  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation, 
Conservation  Summits,  1412 
16th  St.,  NW,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 


Mark  Taylor 


Slip-Sliding  Away:  The  Blue 
Ridge  Parkway  offers  excellent 
cross-country  skiing,  aid  daily 
snow  updates  are  available  from 
the  National  Park  Service. 


Education  pays  off  —  a  fact 
that  insurance  companies 
recognize.  Boat  owners  may 
reduce  the  insurance  rates  on 
their  vessels  by  taking  safe  boat- 
ing courses  offered  by  the  Power 
Squadron,  Coast  Guard  Aux- 
iliary, Red  Cross,  and  other 
organizations.  These  courses  are 
usually  taught  in  mid-winter, 
and  offer  instruction  on  sea- 
manship, rules  of  the  road, 
equipment,  navigation  and 
other  topics. 

These  courses  are  taught  in 
virtually  every  city  in  the  state. 
However,  the  Boat /U.S. 
Foundation  has  a  toll-free 
number,  and  refers  callers  to 
boating  organizations.  Simply 
dial  1-800-336-BOATandask 
for  information  on  boating 
organizations  and  courses  in 
your  area. 


Princess  Anne 
Checks  Wildlife 
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It's  not  often  that  Wildlife 
Commission  employees  mix 
with  royalty.  But,  that  was  the 
case  this  summer  when  wildlife 
enforcement  officers  Ray  Elks, 
C.  D.  Simms,  Tony  Pennell  and 
Rueben  Gunnells  were  assigned 
to  special  duty  at  the  North 
Carolina  400th  anniversary 
celebration  at  Manteo. 

"We  were  waiting  in  our 
patrol  boat  by  the  dock  when 
Princess  Ann  and  Governor 
Hunt  came  by,"  said  Gunnells. 
"As  the  procession  of  digna- 
taries  passed  by,  Governor 
Hunt,  who  was  escorting  the 
Princess,  stopped  and  intro- 
duced us  to  her  as  'our  wildlife.' 
The  Princess  looked  at  us  and 
asked,  'Is  that  two  legged  or 
four  legged  wildlife?'  Being  the 
shy  and  bashful  type,  I  replied 
'strictly  four-legged.' " 


Daily  Snow  Updates  Available 
Parkway  Offers  Great  Skiing 
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Wildlife  Watch  Bags  Violator 
Bear  Case  Nets  Stiff  Fines  Calendar  Of  Events 


A young  man  from  Bryson 
City  was  recently  assessed 
nearly  $2,000  in  fines  and 
penalties  for  killing  a  female 
black  bear  in  Cullowhee.  The 
mother  bear  and  two  cubs  were 
feeding  in  a  pear  tree  when  the 
bear  was  shot,  although  by- 
standers pleaded  for  the  man 
not  to  shoot  the  bear.  After  the 
animal  was  killed,  a  witness 
reported  the  incident  through 
the  Wildlife  Watch  Hotline.  In 
a  matter  of  minutes,  wildlife 
enforcement  officer  David 
Gordon  was  dispatched  to  the 
scene.  Wildlife  enforcement 
officers  M.S.  Stephens  and  Bill 
Danner,  both  of  Sylva,  assisted 
in  the  case.  The  case  was  tried 
by  Judge  John  Snow  in  District 
court  in  Sylva. 

The  defendant  pled  guilty  to 
the  offense  and  was  assessed 
$500  in  fines,  $35  court  costs, 
$  1,035  in  wildlife  replacement 
costs,  and  $300  to  cover  the 


costs  of  raising  the  cubs.  In 
addition  he  forfeited  his  annual 
sportsman's  license  and  shot- 
gun, was  placed  on  two  years 
probation,  and  prohibited  from 
all  hunting  and  fishing  activities 
in  North  Carolina  for  two  years. 

The  two  orphaned  bear  cubs 
were  captured  by  David  Allen, 
a  wildlife  management  crew 
leader  in  Topton.  The  cubs  were 
then  transported  to  the  Wildlife 
Commission's  Caswell  Game 
facility,  where  they  will  be 
raised  until  they  are  mature 
enough  to  be  released  back  into 
the  wild  in  Jackson  County. 

Anyone  who  wishes  to  report 
a  wildlife  violation  should  call 
the  Commission's  24-hour, 
toll-free  Wildlife  Watch  Hot- 
line at  1-800-662-7137.  All 
calls  will  be  kept  strictly 
confidential. 


Status  on  October  31, 1984 
Numbers  Sold 


February  6- 10 

Mid- Atlantic  Boat  Show  at  the 
Civic  Center  in  Charlotte. 
Features  power,  sail  and  fishing 
boats. 

February  15-16 

40th  anniversary  convention  of 
the  North  Carolina  Wildlife 
Federation  at  the  Sheraton 
Hotel  in  Greenville.  Features 
Governor's  annual  conservation 
achievement  awards,  banquet, 
and  seminars  on  conservation 
issues.  For  more  information 
contact  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration, 1033  Wade  Avenue, 
Raleigh,  NC.  27605. 

February  15-17 

Western  North  Carolina 
Camping  and  Sportsmen's  Show 
at  the  Civic  Center  in  Asheville. 

February  16 

North  Carolina  Bowhunters 
Association's  annual  convention 


Revenue  Received 

$3,135,991.81 
18,513.20 
93,629.95 


$3,334,207.71 


at  the  East  Iredell  Elementary 
School  in  Statesville.  Features 
equipment  displays  and  semi- 
nars on  bowhunting  for  deer 
and  wild  turkey,  predator 
calling,  and  other  topics.  For 
more  information  contact  the 
N.C.  Bowhunters  Associaiton, 
Rt.  4,  Box  91,  Morganton,  N.C 
28665. 

February  20-24 

Carolina  Power  and  Sail  Boat 
Show  at  the  N.C.  State  Fair- 
grounds in  Raleigh. 

February  23-24 

Gun  Show  at  the  N.C.  State 

Fairgrounds  in  Raleigh. 


Fishing  Trip 
Netted  Elk 


Dear  Sir: 

Thank  you  for  doing  a  mighty 
fine  job  of  building  a 
magazine. 

Your  "The  Last  Elk's  Legacy" 
in  the  November  issue  especially 
interested  me.  I  grew  up  in  the 
'40s  at  Lenoir  and  spent  a  lot  of 
time  on  Wilson  Creek.  I 
enjoyed  prodding  Bill  Crump 
to  tell  me  stories.  He  had  the 
last  of  the  North  Carolina  elk 
around  his  place,  and  he  often 
heard  them  bugle  during  World 
War  II  times. 

I  saw  the  last  one  I  have  heard 
of.  I  was  so  excited  because 
according  to  Crump's  account 
they  were  all  gone.  It  must  have 
been  the  summer  of  1948  or 
'49  while  I  was  fishing  at 
Mortimer.  Dogs  ran  it  into 
Wilson's  Creek  no  more  than 
100  feet  from  me.  I  guessed  it 
to  be  a  smallish  cow.  I  would 
have  been  14  years  old  if  1948 
is  correct — best  not  document 
my  age,  but  I  did  see  an  elk. 
Edwin  H.  Manchester,  Murphy 


The  Wildlife  Endowment  Fund  Report 

The  Wildlife  Endowment  Fund  is  supported  by  the  sale  of  lifetime  licenses,  lifetime 
subscriptions  to  Wildlife  In  North  Carolina,  and  tax-deductible  contributions.  Only 
the  annual  interest  from  this  fund  is  used  for  wildlife  conservation,  and  the  fund  will  play  a 
key  role  in  supporting  wildlife  programs  in  the  future.  For  more  information,  write  to  the 
Wildlife  Endowment  Fund,  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  512  N.  Salisbury  St., 
Raleigh,  NC.  27611. 


Lifetime  Sportsman's  License  1 0,458 

Lifetime  Hunting  License  102 

Lifetime  Fishing  License  555 
Lifetime  Subscriptions  to 

Wildlife  in  NC.  357  41,027.57 

Contributions  —  45,045.18 

Fund  Total: 
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OUR  NATURAL  HERITAGE 


Human  Wrongs  Or  Animal  Rights? 


by  ]im  Dean 


These  are  hard  times  for  rational  people.  Indeed,  it  is 
becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  know  what  is  rational 
since  every  issue  is  now  right  or  wrong,  black  or  white.  The 
middle  ground  has  become  a  no-man's  land  occupied  by 
wimps  who  are  flanked  on  both  sides  by  the  self-righteous.  It  is 
no  different  in  the  world  of  wildlife. 

Item:  The  Animal  Liberation  Army  freed  a  wolf  in  a  raid  on 
a  Scottish  wildlife  park.  The  wolf  killed  two  park  sheep  and  was 
stalking  some  deer  when  it  was  HHHHHHHHSHHHHHHB 
finally  recaptured  with  the  aid  of 
a  tranquilizer  dart.  Many  children 
live  in  the  same  neighborhood. 

Item:  Animal  rights  defenders 
attacked  fishermen  in  England 
with  bricks  and  stones.  In  a 
separate  incident,  fishermen  sit- 
ting along  the  banks  of  a  river 
were  pushed  into  the  water  by 
irate  animal  rights  defenders. 

Item:  Jacques  Cousteau,  ad- 
mired for  his  efforts  to  combat 
oceanic  pollution,  has  been 
quoted  as  saying  that  fishermen 
are  "perverts." 

Item:  In  London,  a  gang 
wearing  ski  masks  and  gloves 
attacked  a  laboratory  where 
animals  were  being  used  in  toxicity  tests.  They  smashed  doors, 
windows  and  filing  cabinets  with  sledgehammers.  The  director 
of  the  laboratory  was  attacked  in  his  home  with  an  iron  bar. 

Item:  In  the  United  States,  animal  rights  extremists  have 
threatened  to  go  into  the  woods  and  fields  to  gun  down  hunters. 

Item:  A  group  of  vegetarians,  albeit  a  small  group,  has 
announced  that  not  only  is  it  wrong  to  eat  meat,  but  that  even 
plants  have  "rights."  They  have  not  said  what  they  will  substitute 
for  meat,  plants  and  all  their  byproducts.  Possibly  rocks. 

Forgive  me  if  I  say  that  it  all  seems  like  some  monstrous 
Monty  Python  skit.  Indeed,  I  would  hope  the  more  thoughtful 
members  of  animal  rights  groups  are  equally  shocked  by  such 
actions  since  it  is  largely  the  fanatical  fringe  that  robs  their 
movement  of  credibility.  After  all,  the  concept  that  animals 
have  rights  is  not  without  merit,  even  though  not  everyone 
agrees  what  those  rights  should  entail. 

In  recent  years,  there  has  been  a  welcome  awareness  of  our 
natural  world  and  the  problems  it  faces.  The  welfare  of  the 
earth's  environment  has  become  a  major  world-wide  issue,  and 
that  concern  has  often  focused  on  the  effects  of  man's  activities 
on  wildlife.  Such  concern  is  long  overdue,  and  indeed  even  the 
survival  of  mankind  will  depend  upon  a  commitment  to 
control  pollution  and  provide  a  safe  environment  for  all  the 
world's  creatures.  It  has  become  a  cliche  that  man  cannot 
survive  in  a  world  that  will  not  support  wildlife,  but  it  is 
nonetheless  true. 


Is  catching  a  lunker  largemouth  bass  a  violation  of  that  fish's  rights?  Is 
not  fishing  a  violation  of  yours?  Stay  tuned,  folks,  the  battle's  just  begun. 


Yet,  the  quest  has  taken  a  bizarre  and  dangerous  turr 
Increasingly,  there  are  those  who  would  set  mankind  apart  fror 
the  rest  of  the  world's  creatures  and  the  habitat  we  all  share.  The 
would  box  him  up,  isolate  him  from  the  very  food  that  sustain 
him,  deny  him  the  benefit  of  medical  research,  and  strip  him  c 
any  pleasure  gained  from  the  natural  world.  It  is  not  onl 
impossible,  it's  madness. 

Two  basic  arguments  are  used  to  support  various  anima 

rights  goals.  The  first  is  th 
moral  judgment  that  it 
wrong  to  eat  meat  or  plant 
or  to  hunt  and  fish.  It  is  wron] 
to  use  an  animal  in  a  medica 
experiment.  But  when  ha: 
morality  enjoyed  a  consensus 
Obviously,  the  moral  questior 
is  too  complex  to  unravel  ir 
this  limited  space.  Besides, 
seems  to  be  a  problem  o; 
degree.  For  example,  outlaw- 
ing medical  experiments  wit 
animals  strikes  me  as  short- 
sighted and  archaic,  yet  at- 
tempting to  lessen  the  suffer- 
ing of  animals  used  in  sue 
experiments  is  both  desirable 

  and  attainable. 

The  second  argument,  however,  is  just  plain  wrong.  This  is 
the  belief  that  it  is  possible  to  achieve  an  intentional  state  of 
nonconsumption.  That  is,  if  I  don't  eat  meat  or  hunt  or  fish, 
will  have  no  adverse  effect  on  animals,  wild  or  otherwise.  If 
don't  eat  plants,  my  act  of  self-denial  will  protect  flora.  If  I  deny 
myself  the  benefits  of  modern  medicine,  eschewing  even 
aspirin,  I  will  not  be  an  accessory  to  the  demise  of  laboratory 
animals. 

That's  pure  rubbish.  Every  living  person  is  a  consumer.  Even 
if  you  could  achieve  all  of  the  above  goals,  you  are  sti 
competing  with  every  other  living  thing.  Your  home  displaces 
wildlife  habitat,  and  so  does  your  lawn,  the  roads  you  trave 
and  the  shopping  centers  you  visit.  Everything  in  your  home  is 
derived  from  some  natural  resource.  The  clothes  you  wear  and 
the  food  you  eat  have  price-tags  in  the  natural  world. 

As  for  hunters  and  fishermen,  at  least  they  pay  to  support 
programs  to  ensure  prosperity  for  the  creatures  they  prey 
upon.  Animal  rights  advocates  oppose  the  killing  of  deer,  but 
what  rights  have  they  proposed  for  mosquitoes  or  wasps?  Is 
tiny  springtail  in  your  mulch  pile  less  worthy  than  a  whitetail? 

Tough  questions,  folks,  and  I  wish  I  had  the  answer.  The 
biological  argument  is  invalid,  but  the  moral  questions  may 
never  be  settled.  There  is  however  one  thing  we  can  do.  We  can 
rededicate  our  energy  to  the  business  of  protecting  the  life- 
support  systems  we  can  favorably  influence — the  air,  water, 
and  land.  All  creatures  —  ourselves  included  —  will  benefit. 
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NATURE'S  WAYS 


1 


V 


Like  a  tough  skin  stretched  taut, 
water's  surface  tension  provides  a 
cushion  of  support  for  many  pond 
insects.  Water  striders  skate  on  top  of 
the  water  looking  for  prey  and  never 
break  through.  Mosquito  larvae  rely  on 
water's  surface  tension  to  hang  from 
the  underside  of  the  pond.  Surface 
tension  is  abo  responsible  for  the 
spherical  shape  of  water  droplets 
when  they  hit  an  unwettable  surface 
such  as  a  lily  pad. 


Movement  through  water  is  more  difficult  than 
movement  through  air  because  of  water's  "viscosity'.'  But 
fish  and  aquatic  insects  have  evolved  streamlined  shapes 
that  help  them  overcome  the  water's  resistance  and  move 
more  efficiently.  Viscosity  varies  with  temperature. 
Warmer  water  is  less  viscous  (offers  less  resistance)  than 
colder  water. 


NATURE'S  WAYS 


Water  behaves  peculiarly  when  it  freezes. 
As  water  cools  from  60  C  to  4C  (above)  more 
water  molecules  occupy  the  same  space, 
making  the  colder  water  heavier.  But  instead 
of  growing  even  more  dense  at  temperatures 
below  4  C,  water  suddenly  expands,  growing 
lighter.  With  fewer  molecules,  ice  is  so  light  it 
floats  atop  the  heavier  water.  Because  it  floats 
rather  than  sinks,  ice  insulates  the  pond, 
allowing  fish  to  survive  until  spring. 


The  Wonder  of  Water 

written  by  Lawrence  S.  Earley  /  illustrated  by  David  Williams 

Ice  floats.  Think  about  that  for  a  minute.  That  frozen  water  floats  rather  than 
sinks  may  not  raise  many  eyebrows,  but  it  should  —  it's  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  properties  of  what  for  most  people  is  a  very  ordinary  substance, 
water.  And  the  effects  on  nature  of  this  and  other  unusual  properties  of  water 
are  profound. 

Floating  ice  breaks  a  law  that  binds  just  about  every  other  substance. 
According  to  this  law,  solids  and  liquids  contract  and  grow  heavier  as  they  cool; 
they  grow  lighter  as  they  warm.  Those  of  us  with  radiators  in  our  homes  are 
aware  of  this  on  winter  mornings  because  as  hot  steam  pours  through  cold 
pipes,  the  pipes  clank  and  bang  as  they  expand.  Our  ceilings  are  warmer  than 
our  floors  because  hot  air  is  lighter  than  cool  air,  and  rises.  Liquids  observe  the 
same  law.  They  shrink  in  volume  as  they  cool,  becoming  denser  and  heavier. 

Indeed,  water  observes  this  rule  to  a  point,  but  then  it  does  an  odd  thing. 
The  point  is  4  degrees  Celsius  (39.1  F).  Up  to  this  point,  water  grows  denser 
and  heavier  as  it  cools,  sinking  beneath  warmer  layers  of  water.  But  when  colder 
than  4  C,  suddenly  water  becomes  lighter,  until  atOC(32F)it  turns  into  ice 
and  floats. 

By  all  that  is  holy  in  chemistry,  that  frozen  water  ought  to  be  the  heaviest 
water  in  the  pond,  and  sink  to  the  bottom.  Instead  of  freezing  from  the  top 
down,  water  should  be  freezing  from  the  bottom  up,  as  other  liquids  do.  But  if 
it  did,  winter  would  kill  the  fish  and  aquatic  life  in  ponds,  in  the  deepest  lakes, 
and  in  all  the  oceans  on  earth.  Even  land  animals  would  die  for  lack  of  water, 
and  vast  changes  would  occur  in  weather  patterns.  Luckily,  water  doesn't  act 
like  other  liquids.  Ice  forming  on  the  surface  insulates  the  deeper  layers  so  that 
no  matter  how  cold  it  gets  upstairs,  downstairs  the  temperatures  are  never 
much  colder  than  4  C.  Fish  can  survive. 

Another  unique  property  of  water  enables  fish  and  other  aquatic  life  to 
survive  not  only  extremely  cold  days,  but  scorching  summer  days  as  well.  Such 
wide  ranges  of  temperature  throughout  the  year  don't  threaten  fish  because 
water  can  absorb  an  enormous  amount  of  heat  without  a  corresponding  rise  in 
its  temperature.  The  handle  of  a  heated  iron  pot  of  water  quickly  becomes  too 
hot  to  touch,  while  the  water  itself  is  still  tepid.  Similarly,  the  water  temperature 
of  a  pond  or  lake  rises  slowly  even  after  days  of  withering  heat.  Thus  fish 
actually  endure  a  narrow  range  of  temperatures  in  a  large  lake,  rarely  under 
39.1  For  over  80  F 

Still  another  impressive  property  of  water  is  its  high  surface  tension.  Surface 
tension  refers  to  the  different  abilities  of  liquid  surfaces  to  support  weight. 
Because  of  the  strong  bond  between  atoms  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  the 
water  molecule,  water  has  a  high  surface  tension,  a  tough  film  on  which  many 
things  can  float  without  breaking  through  and  sinking.  Water's  surface  tension 
provides  an  important  habitat  for  scores  of  aquatic  creatures.  On  the  upper 
side  of  the  surface,  for  example,  water  striders  and  beetles  move  about,  while 
from  the  under  side  of  the  water  surface  mosquito  larvae  and  other  creatures 
hang. 

Even  a  fish's  shape  is  the  result  of  another  property  of  water.  Pull  your  hand 
through  a  container  of  water  and  feel  its  resistance.  That's  the  viscosity 
of  the  water  you're  experiencing — the  resistance  it  offers  to  movement  through 
it.  Though  water's  viscosity  is  not  high — that  is  it  does  not  take  a  lot  of  energy 
to  more  through  this  medium  —  it  is  enough,  scientists  say,  to  have  caused  fish 
and  other  creatures  to  evolve  a  streamlined  shape,  the  shape  most  energy- 
efficient  for  movement  through  water. 

We  take  water  for  granted,  and  yet  it  is  surely  one  of  the  strangest  and  most 
marvelous  substances  on  earth.  And  if  it  behaved  as  it  should,  life  on  earth 
would  be  very  different  than  we  know.  0 
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GHOST 

OF  THE  WOODS 


Rarely  seen,  the  bobcat  is  common  throughout  much  of 
North  Carolina,  a  tribute  to  its  keen  instinct  for  survival. 


by  William  S.  Lea 


It  was  the  final  day  of  the  spring  turkey 
season.  Larry  Luckett,  a  wildlife  biologist 
for  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  carefully 
eased  his  way  through  the  woods  toward  the 
spot  where  he  hoped  to  bag  a  gobbler.  Once 
there,  he  wedged  himself  between  two  large 
limbs  of  a  grand  old  chestnut,  a  victim  of 
the  devastating  blight  of  the  1930s.  Slow  to 
rot,  the  defiant  chestnut  provided  solid 
support  on  a  steep  slope  that  faced  south. 
He  checked  to  make  sure  his  clothing  and 
make-shift  blind  were  in  order  and  sat  back 
to  wait  for  dawn.  That's  when  he  figured  the 
torn  would  leave  the  roost. 

After  about  ten  minutes  he  made  a  couple 
of  quick,  short  strokes  across  the  top  of  a 
turkey  box  call  to  produce  two  convincing 
yelps.  The  third  attempt  resulted  in  a  faint, 
but  distant  reply.  Larry  waited  a  minute  or 
two,  switched  to  a  mouth  yelper,  and  tried  a 
couple  of  louder  calls.  From  the  corner  of 
his  eye  he  detected  a  blur  of  motion. 
Instantly,  he  was  face  to  face  with  a  bobcat 
hurling  through  the  air  with  mouth  open, 
teeth  glaring,  and  claws  unsheathed. 
Instinctively,  he  covered  his  face.  The 
bobcat  glanced  off  his  arm  and  hit  the 
ground  at  a  dead  run. 

Fortunately,  Larry  escaped  with  only  a 
few  scratches  on  his  hand,  a  ripped  glove, 
and  maybe  a  few  gray  hairs. 

It  was  not,  of  course,  a  deliberate  attack 
on  a  human.  The  cat  had  heard  the  turkey 
calls,  worked  its  way  up  the  hill,  audibly 
pinpointed  the  exact  location,  then 
bounded  up  and  over  the  log  expecting  to 
find  a  turkey.  Obviously,  both  bobcat  and 
biologist  were  equally  surprised  over  the 
mistaken  identity. 

Much  has  been  written  in  the  past — 


both  fact  and  fiction — concerning  the  wily 
nature  of  this  member  of  the  cat  family. 
Words  such  as  secretive,  furtive,  curious, 
elusive,  solitary,  and  versatile  have  all  been 
used  to  describe  the  bobcat.  Early  settlers 
called  the  bobcat  ol'  spitfire,  lightning,  and 
woods  ghost,  among  other  things.  So 
mysterious  was  the  bobcat,  that  these 
settlers  believed  it  possessed  special  healing 
powers.  Bobcat  paws  were  thought  to  be 
effective  in  treating  stomach  cramps. 
Wounds  and  infections  were  treated  with 
a  poultice  made  from  its  fur.  A  meal  of 
bobcat  flesh  was  prescribed  as  a  sure-fire 
method  of  eliminating  a  headache.  Even 
rubbing  its  feces  over  pimples,  boils  or  any 
other  skin  lesion  was  thought  to  be  a  cure. 

Even  so,  the  bobcat  was  often  blamed — 
usually  without  justification — for  attacks 
on  livestock,  and  the  prevailing  attitude  was 
that  the  only  good  bobcat  was  a  dead 
bobcat.  In  1727,  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony 
led  the  way  by  offering  a  bounty  on  the  cat. 
Other  states  were  quick  to  follow  suit. 
Fortunately,  the  woods  ghost  was  and  still  is 
adept  at  avoiding  human  encounters.  Were 
it  not  for  this  ability,  the  bobcat  would  not 
have  survived  the  many  years  of  persecution 
it  has  faced  and  still  continues  to  encounter 
in  some  parts  of  its  range  today. 

The  bobcat,  commonly  referred  to  as 
a  wildcat,  is  not  a  large  animal.  With  a 
shoulder  height  of  little  more  than  1  Vz  feet 
and  a  body  length  of  approximately  3  feet, 
this  cat  weighs  an  average  of  only  20 


Like  most  cats,  bobcats  are  at  home  climbing 
trees,  and  unlike  some  housecats,  they  don't 
need  a  fireladder  to  get  back  down. 
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pounds.  However,  some  of  the  northern 
states  do  boast  records  in  the  50-  to  60- 
pound  range.  Maine  tops  the  list  with  a 
76-pound  record.  In  North  Carolina,  any 
bobcat  exceeding  30  pounds  would  be 
considered  large.  Although  rather  small,  the 
bobcat  is  a  formidable  package.  The  finest 
compliment  a  burly  frontiersman  could  ever 
receive  was  one  that  stated  he  could  "whip 
his  weight  in  wildcats."  Of  course,  the  truth 
is  that  even  the  toughest  200-pound  man 
would  have  his  hands  full  with  one  20- 
pound  bobcat.  Folks  used  to  say  that  even  a 
bob-kitten  was  "meaner  than  strychnine." 
No  doubt  about  it,  ol'  spitfire  is  a  survivor. 

The  bobcat  acquired  its  name  as  a  result 
of  its  shortened  or  "bobbed"  tail,  measuring 
only  5  to  6  inches  in  length.  Near  the  end,  a 
1  -  to  2-inch  wide  black  bar  runs  across  the 
top  side.  The  edges  and  very  tip  of  the  tail 
are  flared  with  white  hairs.  In  most  members 
of  the  cat  family,  long  tails  help  the  animals 
maintain  balance  for  making  quick  turns 
while  running  at  high  speeds  and  for  main- 
taining equilibrium  on  high  narrow  tree 
branches.  The  bobbed  tail  serves  no  such 
mechanical  function.  In  its  present  form  the 
short  tail  functions  strictly  as  a  signal.  In 
other  words,  the  tail  expresses  emotion. 
When  whipped  about  in  an  erratic  fashion, 
the  irritated  cat  signals  anger  or  aggression. 
With  the  tail  straight  up  or  curled  over  its 
back,  the  animal  displays  contentment.  Of 
course,  the  bobcat  also  demonstrates  its 
feelings  by  meowing,  purring,  hissing, 
spitting,  and  screaming  or  caterwauling. 

A  number  of  physical  adaptive  strategies 
have  guaranteed  the  survival  of  this  feline. 
For  example,  the  numerous  spots,  blotches, 
and  streaks  of  varying  shades  of  color  result 
in  a  mottled  look  that  provides  excellent 
camouflage.  This  ability  to  blend  with  the 
natural  surroundings  may  be  useful  in 
hiding  from  potential  enemies  and  in 
surprising  unsuspecting  prey.  Large,  front- 
facing,  amber  eyes  provide  excellent  vision. 
The  black  pupils  with  superb  dilating 
capabilities,  result  in  extraordinary  night 
vision.  The  eyes  are  exceptionally  skilled  in 
the  detection  of  movement.  So  skillful  in 
fact  that  early  legends  indicated  that 
bobcats  could  see  through  solid  objects 
such  as  trees  and  rocks. 

Other  aids  in  survival  include  the  three 
quarter  inch  long  retractable  claws  used 
with  lightning  speed  to  grasp  prey.  Equally 
valuable  is  the  keen  sense  of  smell  used  in 
detecting  sources  of  potential  danger.  All  of 
these  adaptive  strategies  have  contributed  to 
the  bobcat's  ability  to  survive.  A  wild 
bobcat  may  live  to  be  10  to  14  years  old. 
j  According  to  the  Guinness  Book  of  Animal 
I  Facts  and  Feats,  the  greatest  age  recorded  for 
I  any  member  of  the  cat  family  ( excluding 
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domestic  housecats)  was  34  plus  years  in 
the  case  of  a  bobcat  captured  and  reared  in 
New  Jersey. 

The  short  tuft  of  dark  hairs  extending 
from  the  tip  of  each  ear  is  another  distin- 
guishing characteristic  which  may  also  serve 
a  practical  purpose.  The  bobcat's  acute 
sense  of  hearing  functions  at  the  same 
intense  level  as  the  animal's  keen  sense  of 
vision.  Either  sense  may  be  used  indepen- 
dently in  locating  a  potential  meal  or  in 
avoiding  danger.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
these  short  spears  of  tufts  of  hair  act  as  a 
type  of  antenna  in  capturing  sound 
impulses.  Research  conducted  on  captive 
bobcats  has  demonstrated  the  loss  of  some 
hearing  capabilities  when  these  tufts  of  hair 
have  been  snipped. 

On  the  back  side  of  each  ear,  there  exists  a 
prominent  spot  of  white  hairs  surrounded 
by  darker  hairs.  Some  biologists  speculate 
that  these  white  spots  assist  the  bob-kittens 
in  maintaining  visual  contact  while  follow- 
ing their  mother  in  the  dark.  Such  spots  are 
also  found  on  tigers  and  leopards. 

The  bobcat  is  a  most  efficient  predator. 
However,  the  ability  apparently  does  not 
come  entirely  naturally.  While  stalking  and 
pouncing  skills  are  instinctive,  success  in 
these  areas  result  from  hours  of  practice. 
Training  begins  when  the  kittens  are  only  a 
few  weeks  old.  The  mother  bobcat  provides 
live  prey,  such  as  a  mouse,  for  the  kittens 
to  stalk. 

The  bobcat  is  something  of  an  oppor- 
tunist when  it  comes  to  food.  The  bulk  of 
its  diet  consists  of  rabbits  or  hares,  when 
available.  Other  entrees  from  the  menu  may 
also  include  mice,  rats,  ground  squirrels, 
tree  squirrels,  chipmunks,  prairie  dogs, 


flying  squirrels,  ground  hogs,  marmots, 
porcupines,  skunks,  songbirds,  grouse, 
quail,  turkeys,  and  some  insects  and 
reptiles,  including  rattlesnakes.  They  have 
even  been  known  to  consume  grapes  and 
the  fruit  of  the  prickly-pear  cactus.  Bobcats 
will  resort  to  carrion  during  difficult  times. 
Although  the  list  of  prey  is  lengthy,  research 
indicates  that  most  individuals  exist  on  only 
one  good  meal  every  two  to  three  days. 

Over  short  distances,  the  bobcat  may 
attain  speeds  of  25  miles  per  hour  or  more; 
however,  its  physical  features  have  not 
evolved  in  such  a  manner  as  to  encourage 
long  swift  chases  in  pursuit  of  prey.  Instead, 
the  cunning  bobcat  has  developed  two 
primary  tactics  of  capturing  food.  One 
method  involves  waiting  and  ambushing, 


W.llumS.  Leo 


while  the  more  common  strategy  centers 
upon  the  cat's  ability  to  stalk.  Bobcats  like 
to  perch  upon  a  spot  with  a  panoramic  view 
of  an  area  until  some  type  of  movement  is 
detected.  Then  the  cat  slowly  and  quietly 
sneaks  toward  the  intended  prey.  When 
stalking,  the  smaller  hind  paw  is  silently 
placed  in  the  exact  spot  formerly  occupied 
by  the  larger  front  paw.  In  this  way  the  bob- 
cat need  only  be  concerned  with  finding  a 
quiet  spot  to  place  each  front  paw.  After  it  is 
within  a  short  distance  of  its  prey,  a  couple 
of  quick  leaps  and  bounds  may  result  in 
its  capture. 

Each  bobcat  hunts  in  a  specific  range. 
The  size  of  this  territory  depends  upon  the 
availability  of  food.  In  areas  where  small 
rodents  provide  abundant  food,  home 
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ranges  averaging  less  than  two  square  miles 
have  been  substantiated.  Where  food  is 
scarce,  territories  as  large  as  17  square  miles 
have  been  documented.  Straight  line 
movement  of  25  to  30  miles  has  also  been 
observed.  The  use  of  feces,  urine,  and  tree 
scratches  prominently  displayed  around  the 
perimeter  of  a  bobcat's  territory,  provides  a 
warning  for  other  cats  to  maintain  their 
distance.  (Bobcats  normally  cover  their 
excrement  except  when  marking  territories. 
Early  legends  describe  the  belief  that  the 
urine  of  the  bobcat  turned  to  precious 
stone  and  that  the  animal  covered  the  spot 
so  no  human  could  find  it. )  Bobcats  are 
socially  weak  and  prefer  to  avoid  one 
another;  therefore,  their  territories  are 
generally  respected. 


Much  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of 
bobcats  killing  deer,  and  there  is  no  denying 
the  fact  that  it  does  happen  occasionally. 
However,  the  number  of  deer  attributed  to 
bobcats  has  been  exaggerated.  In  actuality 
most  of  the  deer  killed  are  usually  sick  or 
starved  and  would  have  eventually  died  of 
other  causes.  Many  of  the  deer  kills  attri- 
buted to  bobcats  no  doubt  result  from  the 
animals  scavenging  on  dead  deer  that  were 
shot  and  not  recovered  during  the  hunting 
seasons,  or  finishing  off  badly  wounded 
deer.  Wildlife  biologists  and  authorities 
agree  that  bobcat  predation  on  deer  occurs 
so  infrequently  that  there  is  no  negative 
effect  upon  the  total  deer  population. 

Though  often  falsely  accused,  the  bobcat 
remains  one  of  our  most  interesting  wild 


Even  as  kittens,  bobcats  quickly  learn  to  fend 
for  themselves  (below,  opposite).  Contrary  to 
popular  belief,  bobcats  rarely  prey  on  creatures 
much  larger  than  small  mammals  or  birds  like 
the  bluejay  this  adult  has  caught  in  the  snow 
(top,  opposite).  Predation  on  animals  as  large 
as  deer  is  rare  unless  the  deer  are  sick,  injured 
or  very  young.  Many  veteran  outdoorsmen 
have  never  seen  an  adult  bobcat  (above ) 
even  though  the  cats  are  fairly  common  in 
North  Carolina. 


creatures.  The  thrill  of  spotting  this  elusive 
cat  in  the  wild  remains  an  experience  never 
to  be  forgotten  and  one  hopes  the  bobcat 
will  continue  to  prosper  as  a  part  of  our 
heritage  of  American  wildlife. 
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FISHING 
RECORDS 
TELL 
TALES 


Over  the  past  35  years  since 
fish  records  have  been  kept 
in  North  Carolina,  anglers 
have  made  some  remarkable 
catches.  Here's  the  latest  list 
and  how  to  apply  for  a  record 
if  you  get  really  lucky. 

by  Joel  Arlington 


North  Carolina's  sport  fishing  records 
go  back  only  about  35  years,  but 
analysis  of  them  reveals  much  about 
fishing  in  the  Tar  Heel  State. 

More  of  the  salt  water  records  were  set 
in  August  and  October  than  in  any  other 
months,  but  more  freshwater  marks  were 
attained  in  May.  Fewest  were  in  August, 
September,  and  October  for  fresh  water, 
and  the  fewest  salt  water  records  were  set  in 
December. 

The  largest  fish  caught  is  a  1150-pound 
tiger  shark  taken  at  Yaupon  Beach,  followed 
closely  by  a  1142-pound  blue  marlin  boated 
off  Oregon  Inlet.  Largest  caught  by  a 
woman  is  a  245 -pound  grouper  wrenched 
from  the  bottom  off  Wrightsville  Beach. 
Seven  of  the  87  all-tackle  records  are  held 
by  women.  North  Carolina's  biggest 
freshwater  fish  on  the  sport  fishing  record 
list  is  a  50-pound  flathead  catfish  taken 
from  Tuckertown  Lake  northeast  of 
Charlotte  in  July  1984. 

The  oldest  mark  is  held  by  Max  Q. 
Rogers.  It  is  for  a  rainbow  trout  weighing  14 
pounds,  one  ounce  caught  from  Glenville 


Dare  Counly  Tourist  Bureau 


This  ground,  i -ounce  channel  bass  is  unofficially  the  largest  ever  caught  on  hook  and  line, 
and  has  already  been  certified  as  a  new  North  Carolina  record.  David  Deuel  of  Vienna, 
Virginia  caught  it  on  November  7,  1984  in  the  surf  on  Hatteras  Island.  The  channel  bass  was 
designated  as  the  state  fish  by  the  Legislature  some  years  ago. 


Lake  southwest  of  Asheville  in  1949. 

Most  of  the  records  were  caught  more 
recently,  however.  Fifty  of  the  87  marks,  or 
57  percent,  were  made  in  the  last  10  years, 
and  26,  or  30  percent,  were  set  in  the  last 
five  years. 

The  best  years  for  setting  records  on  salt 
water  species  in  North  Carolina  were  1972 
and  1978,  when  six  marks  were  made  each 


year.  Four  freshwater  records  were  set  in 
1983,  the  most  for  any  year  so  far. 

Leonard  Williams  holds  three  Tar  Heel 
fishing  records  including  largemouth  bass, 
walleye  and  smallmouth  bass,  all  caught  in 
1963  and  1966  in  Fontana  and  Santeetlah 
reservoirs  in  mountainous  western  North 
Carolina. 

Most  of  North  Carolina's  trophy  large  - 
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North  Carolina  Salt  Water  Fishing  Records 


Weight 

Date  Of 

Species 

(Lb/Oz) 

Location  Of  Catch 

Catch 

Angler 

albacore 

57/ 

Off  Oregon  Inlet 

10/9/71 

Harry  Lee  Wray,  Jr. 

amberjack 

125/ 

Off  Cape  Lookout 

11/25/73 

Paul  Spencer  Bailey 

barracuda 

57/ 

Off  Cape  Hatteras 

10/19/82 

Coleen  Williams 

bass,  black  sea 

8/12 

Off  Oregon  Inlet 

4/21/79 

Joe  Mizelle 

bass,  channel  (red  drum) 

94/2 

Hatteras  Surf 

11/7/84 

David  G.  Deuel 

bass,  striped 

60/ 

Hatteras 

2/6/72 

Catherine  Willis 

bluefish 

31/12 

Off  Cape  Hatteras 

1/30/72 

James  Hussey 

cobia 

97/ 

Off  Oregon  Inlet 

6/4/52 

Mary  W.  Black 

croaker,  Atlantic 

5/ 

Oregon  Inlet 

8/12/81 

Daniel  Graber 

dolphin 

77/ 

Off  Cape  Hatteras 

7/31/73 

Van  Miller 

drum,  black 

84/ 

Cape  Fear  River 

8/26/80 

Robert  Darin  Smith 

flounder 

20/8 

Carolina  Beach 

10/29/80 

Harold  Auten 

grouper,  strawberry 

28/8 

Off  Topsail  Beach 

10/26/72 

Jackie  Blanchard 

grouper,  warsaw 

245/ 

Off  Wrightsville  Beach 

8/19/67 

Cora  Keen 

grunt,  white 

4/8 

Off  Cape  Lookout 

6/28/69 

Vernon  Councilman 

jack,  crevalle 

41/8 

Cape  Lookout 

10/23/77 

James  Y.  Joyner,  II 

kingfish,  northern  (sea  mullet) 

3/8 

Morehead  City 

3/26/71 

Ted  Drinnon 

mackerel,  king 

69/ 

Off  Cape  Hatteras 

11/9/78 

William  T.  Chipman 

mackerel,  Spanish 

12/12 

Hatteras 

10/5/80 

James  Beagle 

marlin,  blue 

1142/ 

Off  Oregon  Inlet 

7/26/74 

Jack  Herrington 

marlin,  white 

118/8 

Off  Oregon  Inlet 

10/7/76 

Ethel  B.  Cootes 

perch,  white 

1/11.5 

Pamlico  River 

3/18/72 

Richard  H.  Avery 

pigfish 

1/12 

Bogue  Island 

6/11/84 

Donald  L.  Winstead 

pompano 

7/13 

New  River  Inlet 

10/22/81 

Arthur  Rice 

porgy,  jolthead  (silver  snapper) 

11/8 

Off  Cape  Hatteras 

3/29/78 

Norman  C.  Morse 

sailfish,  Atlantic 

80/ 

Off  Oregon  Inlet 

9/15/74 

Joseph  L.  Stalnaker 

shark,  blue 

478/ 

Wrightsville  Beach 

7/1/61 

Bobby  J.  Kentrolis 

shark,  dusky 

610/ 

Nags  Head 

8/12/63 

Robert  T.  Keller 

shark,  hammerhead 

710/ 

Nags  Head 

8/20/60 

Robert  T  Keller 

shark,  lemon 

421/8 

Kure  Beach 

7/7/78 

Stanly  Seawell 

shark,  mako 

768/ 

Off  Oregon  Inlet 

6/21/83 

Russell  Langford 

shark,  thresher 

145/ 

Off  Cape  Lookout 

5/3/80 

Jack  Cagle 

shark,  tiger 

1150/ 

Yaupon  Beach 

8/28/66 

Walter  Maxwell 

sheepshead 

18/7 

Off  Carolina  Beach 

8/6/82 

Everett  Eugene  Richardson,  Sr. 

snapper,  red 

40/ 

Off  Cape  Lookout 

4/20/70 

Ben  Grant 

spadefish,  Atlantic 

8/2 

Pamlico  Sound 

7/29/78 

Eugene  B.  West 

spearfish 

98/ 

Off  Cape  Hattteras 

5/23/78 

John  R.  Windsor 

spot 

1/13 

Manns  Harbor 

9/21/79 

Hubert  Basnight 

sturgeon,  Atlantic 

9/8 

Cape  Hatteras 

1/22/72 

Garland  Williams 

swordfish 

441/ 

Off  Wrightsville  Beach 

8/5/79 

J.  H.  Murray,  Jr. 

tarpon 

164/ 

Indian  Beach 

7/19/78 

John  W  Freeman 

triggerfish,  gray 

9/8 

Off  Topsail  Beach 

8/22/76 

Tony  Thomas 

trout,  gray 

14/14 

Nags  Head 

11/18/80 

Sterling  Ammons 

trout,  speckled 

12/4 

Wrightsville  Beach 

12/29/61 

John  R.  Kenyon,  Jr. 

tuna,  bigeye 

253/ 

Off  Oregon  Inlet 

10/6/71 

Jack  Mclntyre 

tuna,  blackfin 

32/ 

Off  Cape  Lookout 

5/20/72 

L.  David  Veasey 

tuna,  bluefin 

732/8 

Off  Cape  Hatteras 

6/14/79 

Lyman  B.  Dickerson 

tuna,  skipjack 

22/3 

Off  Wrightsville  Beach 

7/6/68 

J.  W  Johnson,  Jr. 

tuna,  yellowfin 

237/ 

Off  Cape  Lookout 

7/2/79 

Jim  Mixon 

tunny,  little  (false  albacore) 

25/ 

Off  Cape  Lookout 

10/13/70 

John  E.  Sides 

25/ 

Off  Topsail  Beach 

2/10/71 

Lorenzo  Godwin 

25/ 

Off  Cape  Lookout 

6/19/71 

Richard  Beam 

wahoo 

127/ 

Off  Oregon  Inlet 

8/8/73 

Richard  O.  Harris 
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North  Carolina  Freshwater  Fishing  Records 


Species 

Weight 
(Lb/Oz) 

Location  Of  Catch 

Date  Of 
Catch 

Angler 

bass,  largemouth 

14/15 

Santeetlah  Reservoir 

4/26/63 

Leonard  Williams 

bass,  Roanoke 

2/8 

Hope  Mills  Lake 

9/8/78 

Freddy  H.  Casten 

bass,  rock 

1  /A 

1/4 

O              1     XT  T> 

S.  rork  New  R. 

c  /in  / o ^ 

5/ 19/84 

Gary  D.  Hess 

1                          11  .1 

bass,  smallmouth 

10/2 

Hiwassee  Reservoir 

6/53 

A        1    •      T                 1  * 

Archie  Lampkm 

1_                                                          4.  J 

bass,  spotted 

/ 1  A  C 

/14.5 

t  t-  n 

Hiwassee  Reservoir 

9/5/80 

Robert  Dyer 

bass,  striped 

39/4 

Lake  Hickory 

5/10/69 

Bill  Dulla 

bass,  striped  X  white  bass 

12/2 

T—    11       T  1 

rails  Lake 

8/25/83 

Winfred  Smith 

bass,  white 

A  /1C 

4/15 

rontana  Reservoir 

7/27/66 

Leonard  Williams 

i  i  *n 
bluegill 

A  /C 

4/5 

Ldneyville  pond,  Henderson  Co. 

7/27/67 

Danny  Case 

bowrin 

17/3 

Lake  Wylie 

2/1/76 

T~V    1    ■      T  T  1 

Dickie  Helms 

bream,  rlyer 

1/ 

ci_   11    ^  J 

Shallotte  pond 

4/1/82 

William  Stocks 

1_    ££  1   £'  1_ 

bufralohsh 

37/ 

T     1       "YV7  1  * 

Lake  Wylie 

10/Z4/83 

lerry  Knight 

carp 

tiadin  Lake 

6/0/  /4 

Max  E.  Lowder 

cattish,  blue 

AC\  / 

49/ 

rails  Reservoir. 

"5   /TO  / 01 

3/29/81 

Raymond  T.  Sides 

.  C-    1         1  1 

cattish,  channel 

40/8 

Fontana  Reservoir 

4/15/71 

E  E  Faine 

.  r*  i     n  .1  i 

cattish,  tlathead 

50/ 

T     1                      T  1 

luckertown  Lake 

7/21/84 

Paul  G.  Brittain 

cattish,  white 

£  / 1 1 
6/11 

\  /      1  1      L  1 

Mecklenburg  Co.  pond 

5/1/81 

John  b.  Carter 

crappie 

4/15 

A     1      1               /~\  • .       *r      1        jj  A 

Asheboro  City  Lake  #4 

y<    /T  HI  /OA 

4/27/80 

Dean  Dixon 

1  11 

muskellunge 

33/ 

rontana  Res.  at  luckaseigee  Prong 

11    /  1  O  /OA 

11/18/84 

7    it  11 

Jack  L.  Calloway 

111 

muskellunge,  tiger 

23/15 

T      1  T 

Lake  James 

1  r\  /  n  /o  0 

10/17/83 

John  Ray  Effler 

i  ii 

perch,  yellow 

2/3 

Jones  Lake,  Bladen  Co. 

ZT  /  1 A  /"7  ZT 

Ldge  Hendnx 

•  i     i  i 
pickerel,  chain 

8/ 

Gaston  Reservoir 

t  /n  /zr 0 

2/13/68 

T   1        T  T    T  J 

John  H.  Leonard 

■  i       i        i  r- 

pickerel,  redtin 

1/9 

Suggs  Mill  Fond,  Bladen  Co. 

/  1 A  /HA 

6/10/70 

All  T 

Allen  Lucas 

•i  i 
pike,  northern 

11/13 

T                  T  1 

James  Lake 

O  /"">  ZT  O 

8/26/78 

Keith  Cilliam 

sauger 

C  /1C 

5/15 

XT                     T  1 

Norman  Lake 

7/25/81 

T\       -J  01_  1 

David  bhook 

1         1       A  « 

shad,  American 

7/15.5 

Tar  River 

4/10/74 

R.  S.  Froctor 

1  11*1 

shad,  hickory 

2/13 

Pitchkettle  Cr. 

2/17/74 

John  W  Moore 

shellcracker 

A  /A. 

Lee  Co.  pond 

Z/ J/OO 

Rill  AmrJA 

bill  Arnold 

sunfish,  redbreast 

1/12 

Big  Swamp,  Bladen  Co. 

5/29/83 

Ronald  Stanley 

trout,  brook 

7/7 

Raven  Fork  River 

5/15/80 

George  L.  Marshall,  Jr. 

trout,  brown 

15/7 

Tuckaseigee  R. 

5/15/82 

Lantford  Emmett  Cox,  Jr. 

trout,  rainbow 

14/1 

Glenville  Reservoir 

3/6/49 

Max  O.  Rogers 

walleye 

13/4 

Santeetlah  Reservoir 

5/66 

Leonard  Williams 

warmouth 

1/13 

Richmond  County,  McLeod's  Pond 

5/7/76 

Emma  Sears 

Revised  1/4/85 


mouth  bass  come  from  farm  ponds  in  the 
Piedmont,  or  central  section  of  the  state. 
Leonard  William's  record  bass,  however, 
took  an  artificial  lure  in  the  cold,  clear 
waters  of  Santeetlah  Reservoir  high  in  the 
Smoky  Mountains  near  the  Tennessee  state 
line.  This  lake  also  claims  the  state  record 
for  walleye,  and  nearby  Fontana  Reservoir 
accounted  for  the  record  channel  catfish, 
muskie  and  white  bass. 

Several  state  freshwater  records  were 
broken  during  1984.  Jack  Gallaway  of  Sylva 
hooked  and  landed  a  3  3 -pound  muskel- 
lunge in  the  Tuckaseigee  Prong  of  Fontana 
Reservoir  in  November  to  set  a  new  muskie 
mark.  In  May,  Gary  Hess  of  West  Jefferson 


creeled  a  1  -pound,  4-ounce  rock  bass  in 
Nathans  Creek  which  is  a  tributary  to  the 
South  Fork  of  the  New  River.  The  50- 
pound  flathead  catfish  — mentioned 
previously  as  the  largest  freshwater 
record  —  was  landed  by  Paul  Brittain  of 
Lexington  in  Tuckertown  Lake  in  July. 

Only  two  state  saltwater  records  were 
broken  in  1984  despite  the  more  extensive 
listing  of  species.  The  most  impressive  was  a 
94-pound,  1  -ounce  channel  bass  caught  in 
the  Hatteras  Island  surf  by  David  Deuel  of 
Vienna,  Virginia.  Deuel  has  stalked  big 
drum  for  years,  and  his  dream  came  true 
on  November  7  when  he  hooked  this  one 
which  is  not  only  a  state  record,  but  also  a 


pending  all-tackle  world  record.  The  other 
saltwater  record  set  in  1984  was  Donald 
Winstead's  1 -pound,  12-ounce  pigfish 
caught  at  Bogue  Inlet  in  June. 

The  North  Carolina  Travel  and  Tourism 
Division  is  the  official  record  keeper.  It 
keeps  lists  of  the  largest  common  fresh- 
water and  salt  water  game  fish  that  have 
been  caught  by  sporting  methods  in  North 
Carolina  waters.  Only  all-tackle  records  are 
kept,  no  line-class  records.  Record  lists 
for  both  salt  water  and  freshwater  species 
may  be  obtained  free  by  calling  one  of  these 
toll-free  numbers:  from  in-state  phones 
1  -800-334- 1051 ;  from  out-of-state 
phones  1-800-438-4404.  ® 
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There  are  more  species  of  mushrooms  in 
North  Carolina's  mountains  than  in  any  region 
of  comparable  size  on  earth. 

written  and  photographed  by  Harry  Ellis 

A few  months  ago  I  made  a  trip  through  a  wild  and  isolated  Blue  Ridge 
valley  to  study  and  photograph  some  of  our  native  mushrooms.  I  had 
never  made  such  an  outing  before,  though  I  had  long  been  intrigued  by 
this  vast  division  of  the  plant  kingdom.  On  a  morning  in  early  September,  I 
parked  my  car  near  a  trail — a  long-unused  wilderness  road  nearly  overgrown 
with  brush — over  which  I  could  walk  the  entire  length  of  the  valley,  a  distance 
of  some  three  miles. 

A  week  of  intermittent  rain  had  preceded  my  trip,  a  condition  very  favorable 
to  the  growth  of  fungi.  Though  the  local  radio  stations  were  still  carrying 
forecasts  of  continued  heavy  rains  and  flash  flood  warnings,  the  sky  had  now 


Cool  and  humid  forests  and  valleys  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  and  Great 
Smokies  host  a  greater  variety  of  fungi  and  mushrooms  than  anyplace  on  earth. 
The  region's  high  rainfall  and  unique  habitats  encourage  this  mushroom  explosion. 
The  little  wheel  marasmius  (Marasmius  rotula),  left,  appears  on  dead  leaves, 
wood  and  bark  after  summer  and  fall  rainstorms. 
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Lactarius  delicious  mushroom  (below )  is  found  among 
mosses  in  forests.  It  is  one  of  a  number  of  mushrooms  that 
exude  a  milky  substance  when  bruised,  and,  as  its  name 
suggests,  it  is  especially  tasty.  The  deadly  Amanita 
muscaria  (right )  is  poisonous.  Its  warty  cap  posts  a 
danger  signal  to  the  mushroom  picker. 


Hundreds  of  Pseudocoprinus  mushrooms  cluster  on  a 
rotting  stump  deep  in  the  woods.  The  mushroom  that 
appears  above  ground  is  not  the  plant  itself,  but  only  the 
fruiting  body.  The  true  plant,  called  the  mycelium,  is 
underground  and  looks  like  a  mass  of  tiny  threadlike  hairs. 


partially  cleared  and  on  occasion  during  the  day,  a  bright  sun  broke  through. 

Within  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  an  explosion  of  interest  among 
people  of  all  ages  in  the  study  of  mushrooms  and  other  fungi.  This  has  been 
largely  brought  about  by  the  educational  efforts  of  certain  eminent  mycologists 
and  by  the  introduction  of  mycology  courses  into  the  curricula  of  many 
colleges.  Now  those  interested  in  this  branch  of  natural  history  have  taken  their 
rightful  place  among  other  lovers  of  the  outdoors  who  go  by  the  hundreds  on 
hunting  and  fishing  trips  or  engage  in  annual  wildflower  pilgrimages. 
This  upsurge  of  interest  is  really  not  surprising,  for  our  fungi,  aside  from  the 
gastronomic  qualities  of  the  edible  forms,  offer  a  pleasing  variety  of  color  and 
they  delight  the  eye  with  their  symmetry  and  artistic  form. 

A  region  especially  known  for  its  variety  and  abundance  of  mushrooms  and 
other  fungi  is  the  cloud-shrouded  peaks  and  valleys  of  North  Carolina's  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains  and  Great  Smokies — a  veritable  Garden  of  Eden  for 
mycologists  and  mushroom  hunters.  Here  the  profuse  growth  of  fungi  is  largely 
due  to  a  mild  climate,  a  high  annual  rainfall  that  averages  from  50  to  85  inches, 
and  an  extremely  varied  tree  population.  Many  forms  of  fungi  will  thrive  only 
in  association  with  certain  kinds  of  trees.  Streams  that  are  rocky,  clear  and 
cold,  run  through  laurel  and  rhododendron  slicks  and  deep  humid  valleys 
creating  a  habitat  where  more  species  of  mushrooms  and  other  woodland  fungi 
are  found  than  in  any  other  region  of  comparable  size  on  earth. 

As  soon  as  I  entered  the  woods  I  began  to  see  mushrooms  on  every  side. 
Especially  abundant  were  several  species  of  amanita  mushrooms,  characterized 
by  a  cup-like  volva  at  the  base  of  the  stalk  and  a  ring  or  annulus  just  below  the 
cap.  It  is  to  this  group  (sometimes  called  "toadstools")  that  most  of  the  really 
dangerous  species  belong,  like  the  beautiful  white  destroying  angel  (Amanita 
virosa),  so  deadly  that  one  bite  can  bring  delirium,  convulsions  and  death,  the 
virulent  panther  amanita  (Amanita  pantherina)  and  the  hallucinogenic  fly 
agaric  (Amanita  muscaria).  The  closely  related  Caesar's  mushroom  (Amanita 
caesarea)  is  not  only  edible  but  highly  prized  as  a  delicacy. 
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There  is  no  easy  rule  that  will  separate  the  edible  from  the  poisonous  kinds. 
The  only  safe  course  is  to  learn  your  mushroom  species  beyond  any  possibility 
of  doubt  and  eat  only  those  kinds  unmistakably  known  to  be  safe.  Nature 
allows  no  misidentification.  While  edible  mushrooms  can  be  purchased  at  a 
downtown  food  market,  for  me  there  are  no  mushrooms  like  the  wild  ones. 
Those  grown  in  the  darkness  of  commercial  underground  galleries  are  tasteless 
and  artificial  by  comparison.  Wild  mushrooms  gathered  in  the  fields  and 
woods  have  about  them  a  dew-laden  fragrance  of  the  good,  moist  earth,  a  taste 
of  hay  fields  where  the  grass  grows  thick  and  sweet,  of  damp  woods  and  falling 
autumn  leaves. 

As  I  walked  through  the  woods,  I  found  Russula  mushrooms  of  many  colors, 
several  kinds  of  Lactarius  that  exude  a  milky  latex  when  the  cap  is  cut  or  bruised, 
and  clusters  of  jack-o-lantern  mushrooms  ( Omphalotus  olearius )  that  on  dark 
nights  can  sometimes  be  seen  glowing  with  an  eerie,  greenish  luminescence.  I 
found  a  number  of  species  of  the  shiny,  waxy-appearing  Hy  grophorus,  most  of 
them  in  brilliant  shades  of  red,  orange  and  yellow.  Around  the  base  of  a  dead 
chestnut  tree  beside  the  trail  was  a  large,  circular  cluster  of  honey  mushrooms 
(Armillaria  mellea),  and  on  a  rotting  stump,  growing  in  densely  crowded 


Edible  oyster  mushroom  (Tleurotus  ostreatusj,  above, 
grows  on  dead  and  rotting  trees.  These  fungi  are  noticeable 
in  summer  and  fall.  Fungi  grow  in  all  kinds  of  habitats, 
different  species  favoring  different  soil  types.  Some  are  very 
specific  in  their  habitat  needs.  Many  species  are  associated 
with  specific  trees.  One  mushroom,  Lentinus  lepideus, 
grew  on  railroad  ties  and  sometimes  destroyed  them. 
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It's  easy  to  see  how  the  deadman's  fingers  (Xylaria 
polymorpha)  got  its  name.  This  mushroom  is  called  a 
stinkhorn,  after  the  foul  odor  it  gives  off.  The  strange 
fungus,  the  Cordyceps  tuberculata  (below,  right),  is 
growing  on  the  body  of  an  adult  moth.  Its  mycelium  has 
attached  the  moth  to  a  twig,  and  the  fruiting  bodies  are 
pushing  up  through  the  moth  like  spikes.  Most  fungi  and 
other  mushrooms  reproduce  by  emitting  thousands  of 
microscopic  spores  that  are  carried  by  winds  world-wide. 
Some  fungi  are  only  found  in  isolated  spots.  The 
Cordyceps  tuberculata  is  known  only  in  North  Carolina. 


masses  were  hundreds  of  tiny  Pseudocoprinus  disseminatus,  dainty  little 
parasols,  white  at  first  becoming  dark  gray  as  they  mature.  Also  there  were 
Mycena,  Chantrelle,  Cortianarius,  and  Tricholoma,  to  name  only  a  few. 

I  continued  on  my  way,  pausing  often  to  examine  and  photograph  various 
kinds  of  fungi.  At  one  point  on  the  trail  I  came  upon  a  box  turtle  nibbling  on  a 
mushroom  and  only  a  few  steps  away  was  a  group  of  four  black-and-orange 
fungus  beetles  (Megalodacne  heros)  feeding  on  bits  of  a  decaying  mushroom  on 
a  log.  Many  forms  of  wildlife  besides  turtles  and  insects  relish  wild  mushrooms. 
Almost  every  rambler  in  the  woods  has  seen  mushrooms  lying  in  the  forked 
branches  of  trees,  left  by  some  squirrel  for  a  later  meal.  White-tailed  deer 
especially  like  to  eat  the  fleshy  tops  of  coral  fungi.  Wild  turkeys,  grouse  and 
quail  find  mushrooms  by  scratching  under  the  leaves  on  the  forest  floor  and 
feed  heavily  upon  them  during  the  late  summer  and  fall  months.  Mushrooms 
that  are  poisonous  to  humans  are  apparently  eaten  without  harm,  but  there 
has  been  little  research  in  this  field  and  more  is  needed. 

As  the  hours  passed  and  I  descended  farther  into  the  valley,  many  varieties  of 
fungi  continued  to  appear.  In  every  direction  I  gazed,  some  kind  of  fungus  was 
in  evidence.  There  were  puffballs,  earthstars,  cup  fungi,  bird's-nest  fungi, 
looking  like  nests  of  tiny  eggs,  the  "eggs"  or  pteridoles  being  spore  cases,  each 
containing  thousands  of  spores.  I  found  a  bizarre,  finger-shaped  fungus  called 
dead-man's  fingers  (Xylaria  polymorpha)  a  bear's-head  fungus  (Hericium 
coralloides)  growing  on  a  beech  log,  one  called  beef-steak  fungus  (Fistulina 


This  tiny  member  of  the  Mycena  genus  is  growing  out  of 
an  empty  acorn  cup.  Mushrooms  and  other  fungi  contain 
no  chlorophyll,  and  thus  must  find  another  way  to  get 
nourishment.  Most  mushrooms  secrete  an  enzyme  that 
induces  the  chemical  breakdown  and  decomposition 
of  wood  and  fallen  leaves  on  the  forest  floor,  forming  an 
important  link  in  the  cycle  of  plant  growth  and  decay. 


hepatica)  hanging  like  bloody  tongues  from  a  dead  tree  and  many  kinds  and 
colors  of  coral  fungi,  looking  very  much  like  marine  corals.  I  also  found  two 
species  of  the  parasitic  Cordyceps  fungi.  One  of  them,  the  bright  orange 
Cordyceps  militaris  grows  on  the  pupae  of  moths  and  butterflies,  enveloping 
and  mummifying  the  hosts.  The  other,  Cordyceps  tuberculata,  completely 
encasing  adult  moths  with  a  mass  of  hyphal  fruiting  stalks,  has  been  found 
only  in  the  state  of  North  Carolina. 

After  pausing  for  a  quick  lunch,  I  spotted  a  rotting  log  that  I  knew  might 
harbor  some  fungi.  On  it,  1  found  a  growth  resembling  erect,  brown  bristles 
which  1  recognized  as  the  spore  stalks  or  sporangial  stage  of  brown  Stemonitis 
(Stemonitis  splendens),  one  of  the  slime  molds  or  myxomycetes.  These  tiny 
"bristles"  under  magnification  look  like  miniature  cat-tail  plants  on  thin,  hair- 
like stalks. 

Nearly  300  species  of  slime  molds  have  been  found  in  North  America. 
The  fruiting  bodies  or  sporangia  appear  in  almost  every  color  of  the  rainbow 
and  in  a  variety  of  shapes.  Most  species  are  so  small  that  the  average  walker  in 
the  woods  passes  by  without  ever  seeing  them.  They  may  be  shaped  like  toy 
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Like  tiny  fruit  baskets  at  a  roadside  market,  the  bird's  nest 
fungi  (above )  hold  dozens  of  pteridoles,  or  eggs,  each  of 
which  contain  thousands  of  microscopic  spores.  Some 
mushroom  species  emit  billions  of  spores,  each  of  which  is 
so  tiny  that  it  would  take  dozens,  placed  end  to  end,  to 
match  the  diameter  of  a  human  hair. 


balloons,  lollypops,  icicles,  or  flowers,  depending  on  the  species. 

For  80  percent  of  its  life,  a  slime  mold  lives  in  an  animal-like  plasmodium 
stage.  Like  a  giant  amoeba  it  is  constantly  feeding,  a  great  jelly-like  blob  of 
cellular  ooze,  with  no  clearly  defined  bodily  form.  Without  hands  or  feet,  it 
creeps  along  through  dark  crevices  of  logs  and  under  bark  and  fallen  leaves, 
always  living  in  the  dark  shadows,  and  engulfing  food  particles  in  streamers  of 
protoplasm  in  a  manner  that  is  unlike  any  form  of  plant  life,  but  having  all  the 
characteristics  of  an  animal.  Biologists  have  found  that  a  slime  mold  in  this 
stage  can  travel  across  a  log  or  the  ground  more  than  30  inches  in  an  hour, 
moving  slightly  faster  than  the  hour  hand  of  a  clock. 

Within  a  few  hours  or  days  as  the  case  may  be,  the  amoebalike  mass  comes 
out  into  the  light,  climbs  to  the  surface  of  a  log  or  stump  and  becomes  drier, 
with  all  movement  and  all  animal  characteristics  abandoned.  Now  plantlike  in 
every  way,  it  begins  to  send  up  spore  stalks  and  cases.  The  billions  of  spores 
that  are  produced,  swirl  away  on  a  gentle  breeze  to  bring  forth  new  generations 
of  slime  molds  in  the  unending  cycle  of  life. 

As  I  examined  the  brown  Steminitis  slime  mold  on  the  log,  I  realized  that  here 
before  me  was  an  organism  living  astride  life's  dividing  line,  a  shadowy  and 
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uncertain  realm  where  life-forms  live  and  behave  like  animals  but  reproduce 
like  plants.  After  years  of  uncertainty  and  much  debate,  biologists  now  classify 
the  myxomycete  or  slime  mold  as  a  fungus,  a  form  of  plant  life.  However,  there 
are  still  some  who  suggest  that  these  strange  organisms  should  occupy  neither 
animal  kingdom  nor  plant  kingdom  but  deserve  a  unique  ranking  of  their 
own — the  kingdom  of  the  myxomycetes. 

Before  I  reached  the  end  of  the  trail  and  turned  back  in  a  homeward 
direction,  I  found  several  more  kinds  of  slime  molds.  One  was  the  raspberry 
slime  mold  ( Tubifera  ferruginosa)  growing  on  a  log  in  bright  red  patches.  On 
another  west  log  were  the  tiny,  round  balls  of  hycogala  epidendrum,  ranging  in 
color  from  coral  pink  to  brownish  red.  1  also  found  the  tapioca  slime  mold 
(Brefeldia  maxima)  resembling  blobs  of  tapioca  pudding. 

As  the  evening  hours  passed  and  nightfall  approached  with  a  threat  of  rain,  I 
hurried  through  the  darkening  woods.  An  owl  hooted  from  a  high  ridge  and  at 
an  opening  in  the  trees  I  could  see  lights  in  a  far-off  village,  twinkling  through 
the  mists.  By  the  time  I  reached  my  car,  rain  had  started  falling  from  a  heavy, 
sullen  sky.  On  the  drive  home,  as  sheets  of  rain  lashed  against  the  windshield,  I 
thought  of  how  unfortunate  it  was  that  so  many  people,  especially  those  living 
in  the  midst  of  towns  and  cities,  had  never  followed  a  winding  trail  through  a 
wild  valley  such  as  I  had  traversed  today  or  wandered  through  flower-filled 
green  fields.  There  are  yet  places  to  be  found  where  the  earth  is  undespoiled 
and  green,  where  the  wood  thrush  still  sings. 

Modern  man  has  an  ancient  kinship  with  the  earth,  a  heritage  that  still  lies 
half-sleeping  within  him,  and  it  is  good,  now  and  again,  to  turn  away  from  the 
clatter  and  confusion  of  our  daily  routines  to  comprehend  with  awe  and 
wonder  the  beauty  around  us — to  saunter,  perhaps,  through  a  spring  woods 
starred  with  a  billion  wildflowers,  to  pause  and  watch  a  spider  engaged  in 
weaving  a  web,  or  maybe  for  an  excursion  through  a  secluded  Blue  Ridge  valley 
to  photograph  wild  mushrooms.  Never  was  there  greater  need  to  make  an 
acquaintance  with  the  green  world  of  nature,  lying  just  beyond  our  doors.  0 


Like  a  spreading  amoeba,  the  tapioca  slime  mold  (Brefeldia 
maxima),  at  top,  is  only  one  of  300  species  of  slime  found 
in  North  Carolina.  Almost  animal  in  behavior,  slime  molds 
actually  move  along  logs  and  under  leaves  to  feed.  A  troop 
of  orange  pinwheel  marasmi  (Marasmius  siccus)  above, 
grows  out  of  a  rotting  stump. 
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Traveling  with  Tackle .  ♦ . 

. . .  and  guns  and  cameras  and  all  the  other  gear  you  need.  Here's  how 
to  avoid  the  pitfalls. 

byC  BoydPfeiffer 


I've  often  envied  bridge  and  chess 
players,  and  I  envy  the  writers  who  cover 
those  sports  even  more.  Just  think,  with 
a  deck  or  two  of  cards,  or  perhaps  a  chess 
set,  you  are  ready  to  travel  the  world.  In 
contrast,  a  traveling  fisherman  has  almost  as 
much  to  contend  with  as  a  new  parent  going 
out  with  baby  and  the  assortment  of  diapers, 
toys,  formula,  bottles,  baby  buggies  and 
tiny  sweaters.  Most  fishermen  need — or 
think  they  need — a  vast  assortment  of 
tackle,  and  getting  it  from  the  home  to  the 
water  is  a  problem.  The  farther  you  need  to 
travel,  the  bigger  the  problem. 

Your  destination  might  be  the  Outer 
Banks,  the  trout  streams  west  of  Asheville, 
or  the  bass  waters  of  Currituck.  Then  too  it 
might  be  a  trip  to  Toad  Suck,  Arkansas,  to 
visit  Uncle  Melvin,  or  a  trip  out  of  the  local 
airport  that  will  take  you  on  business  or 
pleasure  anywhere  in  the  world.  In  any  case, 
carrying  your  tackle  is  not  always  easy 
unless  you  know  what  to  do. 

Rods  are  perhaps  the  biggest  problem, 
but  there  are  several  solutions.  One  is  to  buy 
a  new  set  of  pack  rods  that  come  in  short 
sections  that  break  down  to  fit  into  a  stan- 
dard suitcase  or  large  duffle  bag.  A  second 
solution  is  to  use  the  regular  hard  cases  that 


"It  might  be  a  road  trip  to 
Toad  Suck,  Arkansas,  or 
a  flight  out  of  the  local 
airport  that  will  take  you 
anywhere  in  the  world." 


your  rods  come  in  and  tape  the  cases 
together  with  duct  tape.  Duct  tape  (a  grey 
cloth  tape  available  at  any  hardware  store)  is 
strong,  durable,  holds  well,  and  the  taping 
will  increase  the  strength  of  the  total  rod 
case  package.  With  proper  labeling  of  name 
and  address,  airlines  will  accept  this. 

A  third  alternative  is  to  pack  the  rods 
in  a  single  hard  case  similar  to  those  made 
by  Rod  Caddy,  Piano,  B  and  L  and  other 
companies.  These  hard  plastic  cases  will 
hold  up  to  10  or  more  rods  in  the  large  ArVi- 
inch  diameter  models.  Place  the  rods  in 
their  bags,  or  roll  up  the  rods  in  a  length  of 
flannel  to  protect  each  rod  section,  tape  the 
roll  and  place  it  in  the  hard  case.  To  protect 


fragile  tip  sections,  place  the  rods  end  to 
end  with  the  butts  of  the  rod  projecting 
beyond  the  tips  for  protection  against  com- 
pression blows  on  the  ends  of  telescoping 
cases.  If  you  need  to  save  space — often 
necessary  in  plane  travel — you  can  wrap 
the  rods  with  light  jackets  or  parkas  to 
further  protect  them  and  give  you  more 
room  in  your  main  bags. 

Most  surf  fishermen  travel  by  car,  and 
long  one-  or  two-piece  rods  can  be  a  real 
problem  in  the  smaller  cars  that  are  popular 
today.  The  solution  is  a  car  top  rain  gutter 
rack  that  will  hold  several  rods  securely  and 
out  of  the  way.  Some  new  cars  don't  have 
rain  gutters,  but  new  racks  have  been 
designed  to  carry  rods,  skis,  surfboards 
and  the  like.  If  the  rod  extends  beyond  the 
length  of  the  car,  a  red  flag  on  the  end  of  the 
rod  will  alert  other  drivers. 
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"Despite  what  the  signs  say,  X-rays  at  airline  checkpoints 
can  harm  film,  and  the  damage  increases  if  you  go 
through  several  security  stations." 


photographs  by  C  Boyd  Pfeiffi 


Anglers  who  travel  a  great  deal  often  pack 
their  reeb  in  socks,  and  separate  the  extra 
spoob  with  rubber  bands  to  keep  them  from 
being  damaged  (top).  Several  rods  can  also 
be  packed  in  a  large  tube  (middle),  but  be 
sure  to  wrap  them  to  keep  them  from  rattling 
and  breaking.  Rods  can  abo  be  shipped  with 
baggage  in  their  own  tubes  (bottom )  if  you 
use  duct  tape  to  keep  them  together.  Duct 
tape  is  abo  a  good  way  to  make  sure  that 
tackle  boxes  don't  come  open  enroute  (above). 
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Reels  can  be  carried  in  a  tackle  box  or 
packed  with  clothes  in  a  suitcase  or  duffle 
bag.  One  method  used  by  many  roving 
outdoor  writers,  is  to  wrap  the  reels  in 
underclothes  for  protection.  Extra  reel 
spools  are  a  must  for  any  traveling  angler 
since  you  can  provide  back  up  line  for  each 
of  your  reels  without  taking  along  a  bulk 
spool  and  refilling  reels  each  night.  Extra 
spools  also  allow  you  to  use  the  same  reel 
for  several  sizes  of  lines.  To  protect  spools, 
pack  them  in  a  sock,  separating  each  spool 
with  a  loose  rubber  band  around  the  sock 


to  prevent  spool  contact  and  chipping. 

For  lures,  a  satchel  style  of  tackle  box  is 
better  than  a  hip  roof  or  drawer  type  for 
travel  in  case  a  baggage  handler  turns  the 
box  over.  Secure  the  latches  with  duct  tape. 
The  main  problem  is  that  a  tackle  box  has 
obvious  contents,  and  could  end  up 
"missing"  at  your  destination,  ruining  a 
fishing  trip.  Perhaps  a  better  solution  is  to 
pack  the  tackle  box  in  a  cardboard  box  and 
ship  it  this  way.  Some  anglers  also  slip  their 
small  tackle  boxes  into  the  regular  large 
suitcase  or  duffle  bag  to  reduce  the  number 


of  travel  bags  ( you  are  limited  to  two 
checked  and  one  carry-on  in  domestic 
plane  trips). 

Another  solution  is  to  use  appropriate 
size  lure  boxes  to  hold  lures  of  the  types  that 
you'll  need,  and  to  store  those  in  your 
clothing  in  the  suitcase  or  duffle.  Then  at 
the  destination,  you  can  drop  the  individual 
boxes  into  a  small  canvas  tote  bag. 

Usually,  some  tackle  can  be  fitted  into  a 
small  bag  and  carried  on  the  plane  if  the  bag 
will  fit  under  the  seat  or  in  the  overhead 
closed  compartment.  I've  carried  a  22-inch 
by  13  inch  by  6'/2-inch  camera  case  all  over 
the  country  with  no  problem,  and  a  case 
that  size  would  hold  a  lot  of  tackle.  (Make 
sure  there  are  no  knives  or  other  weapons 
in  any  carry-on  case). 

Most  sportsmen  today  carry  cameras 
and  film  to  record  their  trips  and  successes, 
and  it  is  best  to  carry  your  camera  and  film 
with  you  on  the  plane.  Be  sure  to  ask  for  a 
hand  check  of  your  camera  equipment 
through  the  security  area.  Despite  what 
those  signs  say,  X-rays  can  indeed  harm 
film,  particularly  high  speed  film.  The 
damage  increases  if  you  have  to  go  through 
several  security  check  points  on  your  trip. 
You  are  allowed  to  have  a  hand  check  of 
items  like  this.  If  you  carry  several  cameras 
and  lenses,  it  will  save  you  time  to  empty 
the  camera  of  all  film,  allow  them  to  X-ray 
the  camera  equipment  without  film,  and 
have  the  film  hand  checked. 

If  you  plan  to  hunt  or  carry  guns  on  your 
trip,  most  airlines  suggest  that  you  call  them 
first  and  check  current  regulations.  Ob- 
viously, you  should  make  sure  that  the  gun  is 
empty  and  carry  it  in  a  hard,  locked  case  to 
the  ticket  counter.  If  you  do  not  have  such  a 
case,  the  airline  will  provide  one  for  sale  (the 
current  price  is  $32  for  a  good  hard  case  12 
inches  by  52  inches  by  4V3  inches — enough 
for  two  rifles  with  scopes);  however,  the 
airline  must  have  prior  knowledge  that  you 
will  need  this.  Also,  arrive  early,  since  you 
will  have  to  fill  out  a  declaration  form  and 
assure  the  ticket  personnel  that  you  have  the 
ammo  packed  separately  and  that  the  key  to 
the  gun  case  is  also  carried  separately. 

For  sportsmen,  travel  does  not  have  to 
be  a  disaster,  and  indeed  an  avid  hunter  and 
fisherman  will  miss  some  of  the  finest 
moments  of  his  life  if  he  doesn't  carry  gear 
"just  in  case"  on  some  of  those  business 
trips.  No  doubt  you'll  learn  a  few  tricks  of 
your  own.  For  example,  I  started  traveling 
years  ago  with  hard  cases  and  have  gradually 
switched  to  soft  cases  for  the  ease  of  packing 
odd  shaped  items,  and  the  ability  to  add 
"just  one  more  thing."  You  may  not  be  able 
to  travel  as  lightly  and  easily  as  a  bridge  or 
chess  player,  but  you'll  almost  always  be 
glad  you  went  to  the  trouble.  S 
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Nature's  ]\\oisy  festers 


Two  pileated  woodpecker  young  hungrily  await  dinner  in  their  pine  tree  nesting  cavity. 


It  was  early  spring  in  the 
mountains  of  North  Carolina 
and  the  first  leaves  were  just 
beginning  to  unfurl,  lending  a 
hint  of  green  to  the  forest.  I  was 
snuggled  in  my  sleeping  bag  one 
frosty  morning  when  I  was 
awakened  by  what  sounded  like 

a  jack-hammer  over  my  head.  I  looked  for  the  source  of  the  noise. 
Of  course  it  wasn't  a  jack-hammer — it  was  a  pileated  woodpecker, 
hammering  at  a  dead  branch  high  in  the  tree. 
I  laughed  to  myself. 

I  had  been  awakened  by  a  love-sick  woodpecker.  The  "log- 
cock,"  as  the  pileated  is  called,  was  busy  at  its  "love-song."  The 
breeding  season  was  at  hand. 

For  most  of  us,  spring  is  the  time  of  birds  and  bees,  and  when 
we  think  of  birds  we're  usually  thinking  of  songbirds.  They  are  the 
ones  we  notice  most  in  this  rollicking  time  of  year  when  birds  find 
mates,  stake  out  territories,  construct  nests  and  raise  their  broods. 
The  love-songs  we  generally  hear  belong  to  such  melodious  birds 
as  the  mockingbird  that  utters  liquid  music  for  minutes  on  end, 
sometimes  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  Yet  the  nesting  habits  of 
woodpeckers  are  as  interesting  as  those  of  any  bird,  and  the  seven 
woodpecker  species  nesting  in  North  Carolina  possess  some 
distinctive  traits.  (Actually,  the  state  claims  nine  native  wood- 
pecker species,  although  one  of  them,  the  ivory-billed  woodpecker, 
is  probably  extinct,  while  another,  the  yellow-bellied  sapsucker, 
does  not  commonly  nest  here. ) 

Drumming  is  one  of  these  traits.  Though  not  as  haunting  as  a 
mockingbird's  song,  drumming  serves  much  the  same  purpose. 
Woodpeckers  have  not  been  endowed  with  very  musical  voices, 


Pileated  Woodpecker  (Dryocopus  pileatas). 

Length:  15  inches.  Breeding  range:  statewide. 

Habitat:  mature  coniferous  and  deciduous  forests;  large  tracts 

of  mixed  woodlands. 


At  this  time  of  year  North  Carolina's 
native  woodpeckers  are  busy  raising 
a  racket — and  their  families. 

written  by  Jane  Rohling,  photographed  by  Dr.  Richard  E.  Bird 


so  when  they  want  to  announce 
their  presence  on  their  range  or 
attract  a  mate,  they  "drum"  on  a 
hollow  tree  limb  or  any  other 
available  resonant  surface  — 
including  tin  roofs,  gutters  and 
garbage  can  lids.  Both  the  male 
and  the  female  drum  and  usually 
they  each  have  two  to  four  drumming  posts.  Drumming  is  loud, 
continuous  and  very  rapid,  quite  different  from  drilling  for  food  or 
excavating  cavities,  activities  which  consist  of  a  series  of  light  taps 
in  irregular  rhythms.  Because  drumming  is  not  used  to  gather 
food  or  excavate  a  nest,  no  wood  is  removed  —  but  that's  little 
consolation  to  a  homeowner  whose  house  has  become  a 
drumming  post. 

Each  species  of  woodpecker  has  its  own  beat,  and  once  you've 
got  the  rhythm,  you  can  even  call  up  a  woodpecker  by  tapping  on 
a  hollow  limb.  It  takes  a  practiced  ear,  however,  to  distinguish  the 
subtle  variations  in  some  rhythms.  For  example,  the  hairy  wood- 
pecker's drumming  is  louder  than  the  downy's,  not  quite  as  long, 
and  with  a  slightly  greater  interval  between  strokes.  That's  a  tough 
one,  but  when  you  hear  the  drumming  of  the  powerful  pileated 
woodpecker  echoing  through  the  woods  you're  not  likely  to 
mistake  it  for  any  of  its  smaller  relatives. 

Drumming  is  only  one  of  the  courtship  rituals  that  wood- 
peckers partake  in  during  the  breeding  season.  Early  in  the  season, 
courtship  displays  are  likely  to  take  the  form  of  triangle  disputes, 
where  one  member  of  the  pair  is  challenged  for  its  mate  by  an 
outsider.  This  may  occur  either  between  two  males  or  two  females. 
In  either  case,  it's  up  to  the  challenged  bird  to  fight  for  its  mate, 
while  the  mate  in  question  watches  from  the  sidelines.  The  "fight" 
consists  mainly  of  a  lot  of  head-bobbing  and  bill-waving  rather 
than  any  real  violence.  Courting  birds  of  the  opposite  sex  do  the 
same  thing.  One  author  described  the  hairy  woodpecker's  court- 
ship display  in  this  way :  "The  jaunty  male 's  favorite  position  was 
one  in  which  he  appeared  to  be  almost  standing  on  his  tail.  With 
bill  upright,  wings  thrown  forward,  and  tail  wide-spread,  he 
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Downy  woodpecker  (Picoides 
pubescens).  Length:  5%  inches. 
Breeding  range:  statewide.  Habitat: 
open  forests  of  mixed  growth, 
orchards,  swamps. 


repeated  over  and  over  what  was  undoubtedly  intended  for  a  love- 
song,  a  series  of  notes  divided  between  chuckles  and  whistles." 

Finding  a  nest  site  and  establishing  a  territory  is  important  to 
newly  mated  birds.  A  territory  is  different  from  a  range  in  that  a 
woodpecker  occupies  a  range  throughout  the  year,  while  a  territory 
is  a  smaller  area  within  the  range  that  is  defended  mainly  during  the 
breeding  season.  Some  biologists  think  that  some  woodpeckers 
occupy  the  same  range  and  remain  with  the  same  mate  for  life, 
although  after  the  breeding  season  the  pair  have  little  to  do  with 
each  other  and  do  not  defend  their  ranges  aggressively.  Once  a 
mated  pair  have  chosen  a  nest  tree,  however,  the  woodpeckers 
establish  a  territory  and  defend  it  stoutly. 

The  size  of  the  territory  depends  on  the  species  and  its  needs, 
but  its  purpose  is  to  space  pairs  out  fairly  evenly  so  that  all  may  be 
assured  of  enough  food  for  their  growing  broods.  The  large 
territory  required  by  the  ivory-billed  woodpecker  was  one  of  the 
factors  that  led  to  its  probable  extinction.  It  required  not  less  than 
six  square  miles  of  virgin  swamp  timber  to  meet  its  very 
specialized  needs.  That  same  area  could  support  36  pairs  of 
pileated  woodpeckers  or  126  pairs  of  red-bellied  woodpeckers. 

Having  established  a  territory  and  found  a  mate,  the  next  order 
of  business  is  preparing  the  nest,  and  here  woodpeckers  do  things  a 
little  differently.  While  most  birds  might  be  called  nest-builders, 
woodpeckers  are  nest-excavators.  They  may  use  natural  cavities, 
birdhouses,  or  even  buildings  occasionally,  but  more  often  than 
not,  woodpeckers  excavate  their  own  cavities. 

Almost  any  kind  of  tree  will  do,  although  different  species 
prefer  different  habitats.  The  pileated  and  the  hairy  woodpeckers 
require  heavily  wooded  areas  while  others,  like  the  yellow-shafted 
flicker  and  the  red-headed  woodpecker  are  fonder  of  more  open 
environments,  like  orchards,  backyards  and  city  parks.  If  trees  are 
scarce  some  woodpeckers  will  nest  in  all  sorts  of  odd  places.  A 
pair  of  red-headed  woodpeckers  once  nested  in  the  ball  on  the  top 
of  the  flagstaff  of  the  State  Capitol  in  Raleigh,  and  a  brave  pair  of 


Red'cockaded  woodpecker 

(Picoides  borealis). 
Length:  8  inches.  Breeding 
range:  piedmont  and  coastal  plain. 
Habitat:  mature  longleaf  pine  woods. 


flickers  made  their  home  in  an  old  stump  in  a  lion's  cage  in  the 
National  Zoo  in  Washington,  D.C. 

The  height  of  a  woodpecker's  nest  may  vary  from  as  little  as  3 
feet  to  over  100  feet  high.  There  are  several  factors  that  influence 
the  birds'  choice  of  locations,  but  apparently  height  isn't  one  of  the 
important  ones.  The  crow-sized  pileated  woodpecker  prefers  trees 
that  are  at  least  10-20  inches  in  diameter,  hence  its  need  for  mature 
forests.  And  it  prefers  to  locate  the  entrance  to  its  cavity  on  the 
south  or  east  side  of  the  tree,  a  "passive  solar"  feature.  The  downy 
woodpecker  often  uses  the  underside  of  an  exposed  limb  so  the 
nest  is  sheltered  from  wind  and  rain.  The  quality  of  the  wood  is  an 
important  deciding  factor,  and  though  woodpeckers  have  an 
uncanny  knack  for  locating  dead  or  diseased  wood  under  what 
often  appears  to  be  a  perfectly  sound  exterior,  it  may  take  more 
than  one  try  to  find  a  suitable  site. 

As  a  rule,  most  woodpeckers  won't  use  a  cavity  more  than  once, 
but  they  do  get  pretty  attached  to  their  nest  trees.  After  several 
consecutive  years  of  nesting  activity,  a  dead  snag  begins  to  resemble 
an  apartment  building,  with  a  variety  of  small  mammals  and  birds 
occupying  the  old  holes  alongside  the  woodpeckers  in  their  new 
one.  One  exception  to  the  rule  is  the  red-cockaded  woodpecker. 
This  woodpecker  is  the  only  species  that  regularly  excavates  its 
cavities  in  living  trees.  Since  it  takes  an  average  of  four  years  to 
complete  a  nest,  these  birds  can't  afford  to  leave  a  hole  after  a  single 
use.  They  will  continue  using  it  for  many  generations.  In  the 
meantime,  they  will  be  working  on  replacement  cavities. 

Holes  in  trees  provide  such  warmth  and  security  that  there  is 
intense  competition  for  them  from  a  host  of  other  cavity-nesting 
birds  and  even  small  mammals.  At  least  by  remaining  on  their 
ranges  through  the  winter,  woodpeckers  have  gained  an  advantage 
over  their  migratory  competitors.  They're  able  to  lay  claim  to  the 
best  potential  nesting  sites  long  before  the  migrants  return.  Most 
of  these  competitors  take  up  residence  in  abandoned  woodpecker 
cavities,  but  some  are  not  so  patient.  The  English  sparrow  and  the 
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Red'headed  woodpecker  (Melanerpes  erythrocephalus). 
Length:  7'/?  inches.  Breeding  range:  statewide.  Habitat:  open  coniferous 
and  deciduous  forests,  farm  woodlots,  towns,  gardens,  parks. 


European  starling,  both  exotic  species,  are  so  aggressive  that  they 
often  oust  woodpeckers  from  their  cavities  as  soon  as  they  are 
completed.  They  are  a  real  threat  to  our  native  birds. 

Both  the  male  and  the  female  woodpecker  assist  with  the 
construction  of  the  nest  cavity,  beginning  by  carving  out  an 
entrance  just  large  enough  for  their  bodies  to  squeeze  through.  The 
cavity  itself  is  sort  of  gourd-shaped — cut  straight  into  the  tree  for  a 
few  inches,  sometimes  at  a  slightly  upward  angle,  then  dropping 
straight  down  for  8  to  36  inches.  One  ornithologist  speculated  that 
woodpeckers  gauge  the  depth  of  their  excavations  by  the  amount  of 
light  that  reaches  the  floor  of  the  cavity.  Burrows  with  entrances 
just  below  a  limb  or  in  trees  situated  in  shady  woods  were 
noticeably  shallower  than  those  located  on  the  sunny  side  of  the 
tree  or  in  trees  growing  in  exposed  fields.  The  walls  of  the  nests  are 
often  smooth,  except  for  a  few  marks  left  by  the  birds'  beaks. 

As  for  the  nest,  woodpeckers  leave  a  few  wood  chips  in  the 
bottom  of  the  cavity  to  make  a  soft  bed  for  the  eggs.  Some  say  that 
you  can  locate  active  nests  by  the  pile  of  fresh  chips  on  the  ground 
at  the  base  of  the  tree.  On  the  other  hand,  some  woodpeckers  are 
reported  to  be  rather  meticulous  about  carrying  the  chips  away 
from  the  nest,  leaving  no  telltale  evidence  for  predators — or 
birdwatchers. 

Like  robins,  mockingbirds,  bluebirds  and  other  songbirds, 
woodpeckers  in  the  South  usually  raise  two  broods  a  year.  They 
lay  their  eggs  between  April  and  July.  The  number  and  size  of  the 
eggs  varies  with  the  species,  but  they're  all  similar  in  appearance. 
They're  a  pure,  China  white  usually  with  a  fine  glossy  finish,  and 
the  shell  is  so  translucent  that  the  yolk  shows  through,  giving  them 
a  beautiful  orange-pink  glow.  Early  in  their  evolution,  birds  laid 
white  eggs  and  covered  or  hid  them.  They  dropped  this  habit  in 
time,  and  it  is  believed  that  color  in  eggs  evolved  for  the  purpose  of 
camouflage.  Woodpeckers  belong  to  a  very  old  family  of  birds, 
and  since  they  continue  to  hide  their  eggs  in  cavities,  they  have  had 
no  need  to  develop  protective  coloration.  The  oval,  almost 


spherical  shape  of  woodpecker  eggs  is  also  characteristic  of  cavity- 
nesting  birds.  The  shape  of  domestic  chicken  eggs,  with  one  end 
much  smaller  than  the  other,  evolved  as  a  means  of  keeping  eggs 
from  rolling  out  of  more  open  nests. 

Both  the  male  and  female  help  incubate  the  eggs,  and  they're 
very  conscientious  about  their  parental  duties,  rarely  leaving  the 
nest  unguarded.  Incubation  ranges  from  10  days  in  the  red- 
cockaded  woodpecker  to  18  days  in  the  pileated,  averaging  around 
12  to  14  days.  The  female  often  lays  one  egg  a  day  until  the  clutch  is 
complete,  but  incubation  usually  starts  after  the  first  or  second  egg 
is  laid.  For  this  reason,  the  chicks  may  not  all  hatch  on  the  same 
day.  Most  woodpeckers  will  lay  a  second  set  of  eggs  if  for  some 
reason  the  first  set  is  lost.  Some  will  even  lay  a  third  or  fourth  set. 
But  the  yellow-shafted  flicker  takes  first  prize  as  the  most  prolific 
egg- layer  of  all.  By  removing  one  egg  a  day  from  a  flicker's  nest, 
leaving  one  as  a  "nest  egg,"  one  poor  bird  was  induced  to  lay  71 
eggs  in  73  days! 

Most  songbird  chicks  are  forlorn-looking  when  hatched,  but 
woodpecker  chicks  have  a  special  case  of  the  "uglies."  One  writer 
described  them  as  "repulsive-looking  creatures,  blind  and  naked, 
with  enormously  large  heads,  and  ugly  protuberances  at  the  base 
of  the  bill,  resembling  a  reptile  more  than  a  bird."  Both  parents 
are  kept  busy  brooding  their  nestlings  and  feeding  them  by 
regurgitation — sometimes  as  often  as  every  10  minutes.  The  food- 
bearing  parent  jabs  its  bill  down  the  throat  of  a  chick  and  begins 
working  its  head  and  neck  up  and  down  rapidly,  while  the  nestling 
hangs  on,  its  poor  little  head  being  jerked  up  and  down  violently  as 
the  meal  is  pumped  into  its  body. 

The  young  bird's  eyes  don't  open  until  it  is  about  10  days  old, 
but  apparently  it  isn't  completely  blind  before  this  time.  Experi- 
ments with  yellow-shafted  flickers  have  shown  that  three-  or  four- 
day  old  chicks  can  be  stimulated  to  lift  their  heads  and  beg  for  food 
simply  by  covering  the  entrance  to  the  nest  noiselessly  with  a  hand, 
as  if  it  were  darkened  by  the  parent's  body.  And  though  young 


Hairy  woodpecker  (Picoides 
villosus).  Length:  7'/?  inches. 
Breeding  range:  statewide. 
Habitat:  coniferous  and  deciduous 
forests,  wooded  swamps,  orchards. 


Red'bellied  woodpecker 

(Melanerpes  carolinus).  Length: 
7!/2  inches.  Breeding  range:  statewide. 

Habitat:  coniferous,  deciduous 
forests,  orchards,  gardens  and  yards. 


woodpeckers  are  voiceless  when 
they  hatch,  within  a  few  days  they 
can  be  heard  for  some  distance 
from  the  nest,  hissing  and  chat- 
tering and  whining  constantly.  By 
tapping  on  the  nest  tree  you  can 
stir  up  quite  a  commotion.  An 
adult  flicker  assuming  its  brood- 
ing shift  with  its  wailing  nestlings  begins  to  croon  a  lullaby  and 
continues  this  musical  murmur  until  it  falls  asleep.  The  song  seems 
to  have  no  effect  in  lessening  the  noise  of  the  youngsters. 

The  feeding  behavior  of  the  adults  is  a  good  clue  to  the  age  of  the 
nestlings.  When  the  young  are  first  hatched,  the  parent  enters  all 
the  way  into  the  nest  to  feed  them.  Halfway  through  the  nestling 

,  phase,  the  young  are  larger,  so  the  parent  can  feed  them  by 
perching  at  the  nest  hole  and  reaching  in  with  the  upper  half  of  its 
body.  By  the  time  the  chicks  are  about  18  days  old,  their  claws  have 

:  acquired  a  needle-like  sharpness  and  they  are  able  to  cling  to  the 
wall  of  the  nest,  and  by  three  weeks  they  are  strong  enough  to 

!  climb  to  the  hole.  At  this  stage,  the  parents  can  feed  them  without 

I  entering  the  nest  at  all.  Throughout  the  nesting  period,  the  parents 
keep  the  nest  clean  by  carrying  away  the  tough  white  fecal  sacs  in 
their  beaks. 

Insects  like  ants,  beetles,  beetle  larvae,  grasshoppers  and 
caterpillars  generally  form  from  one  half  to  75  percent  of  a  wood- 
i  pecker's  diet,  the  rest  being  composed  of  a  wide  variety  of  wild 
fruits,  seeds  and  nuts.  The  food  given  to  the  young  is  about  the 
same — the  main  difference  is  in  the  processing.  One  observer 


"Both  parents  are  kept  busy  feeding  their 
nestlings.  The  food-bearing  parent  jabs 
its  bill  down  the  throat  of  a  chick  and  begins 
working  its  head  and  neck  up  and  down 
rapidly,  while  the  nestling  hangs  on." 


Yellowshafted  flicker  (Colaptes  auratus ). 

Length:  io'/2  inches.  Breeding  range:  statewide. 

Habitat:  open  coniferous,  deciduous,  and  mixed  woods,  orchards, 

woodhts,  roadsides,  yards. 


watching  a  red-headed  wood- 
pecker gathering  food  for  its 
young  noticed  that  it  did  not  go 
directly  to  the  nest.  It  always 
alighted  first  on  a  stump  where  it 
hammered  away  for  a  while,  then 
proceeded  to  the  nest  with  a 
shapeless  mass  in  its  beak.  An 
inspection  of  the  stump  revealed  that  "there  were  wings,  and  wing- 
covers,  heads  and  legs  strewn  around  the  stump  in  great  profusion. 
The  stump  was  their  meat  block,  and  they  were  preparing  the  food 
for  their  young  by  removing  the  hard  and  indigestible  parts." 

Woodpeckers,  like  swallows  and  swifts,  fly  long  distances 
immediately  upon  leaving  the  nest.  They  usually  remain  in  the  nest 
a  little  longer  than  birds  that  hop  around  on  the  ground  for  a  while, 
slowly  learning  to  fly.  Most  woodpeckers  are  ready  to  fledge  when 
they're  about  four  weeks  old,  but  sometimes  it  takes  a  little  coaxing 
from  mom  and  dad.  While  photographing  hairy  woodpeckers,  Dr. 
Richard  Bird,  of  Charlotte,  noticed  that  the  young  were  being  fed 
less  often  than  usual  one  day.  The  parents  stayed  nearby,  calling  to 
them  constantly.  They  even  added  some  dramatics,  falling  through 
the  air  in  front  of  the  nest  with  wings  flapping,  as  if  trying  to  entice 
the  young  to  leave.  The  chicks  finally  took  the  hint  and  fledged  that 
afternoon. 

Juvenile  woodpeckers  are  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  pretty 
well  by  the  time  they  leave  the  nest,  but  they  stay  with  the  parents 
for  a  while,  begging  for  food  and  receiving  it  occasionally  for  the 
first  week  or  so.  If  the  adults  are  going  to  raise  a  second  brood, 
they  will  soon  aggressively  drive  away  the  first  offspring  of  the  year. 
Otherwise,  the  family  may  stay  together  for  several  weeks,  some- 
times even  until  the  following  spring.  But  eventually  the  time 
comes  for  the  progeny  to  start  looking  around  for  territories  and 
mates  of  their  own,  continuing  a  cycle  that  began  with  the  first 
woodpeckers  over  50,000,000  years  ago.  S 
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Bertie  County  Site  Studied 
Archeologists,  Miners  Cooperate  To  Save  Indian  Artifacts 


Written  and  Edited 
by  Mark  Taylor 


What  happens  when  the 
remains  of  an  Indian 
village  or  burial  ground  are 
found  at  a  mine?  Archeologists, 
state  mining  officials,  and  mine 
operators  are  now  working  in  a 
cooperative  program  to 
catalogue  and  document  these 
remains  before  they  are  lost. 

"We'd  always  heard  that 
mine  operators  found  a  lot  of 
Indian  artifacts  at  their 
operations,  and  several  years 
ago  we  learned  that  two  Indian 
burial  grounds  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  mining  operations," 
said  Jim  Simons,  a  mining 
specialist  with  the  N.C.  Division 
of  Land  Quality.  "State  mining 
officials  and  archeologists  were 
very  concerned,  so  we  set  up  a 
process  to  prevent  this  from 
occurring.  Archeologists  with 
the  N.C.  Division  of  Cultural 
Resources  now  review  state 
mining  permits.  If  the  presence 
of  artifacts  is  noted  on  the 
permit,  or  if  the  site  has  high 
potential  to  be  archeologically 
significant,  a  field  inspection  is 
made.  In  most  cases,  represen- 


tative artifacts  are  simply 
collected  and  catalogued  and 
the  permit  is  approved.  If  this 
field  inspection  turns  up 
evidence  that  the  site  may  be 
very  significant — such  as  the 
location  of  a  large  village  or 
burial  ground — then  a 
preliminary  dig  is  made. 

"Mine  operators  have  been 
very  cooperative  in  this  pro- 
gram," added  Simons.  "Many 
are  interested  in  prehistoric 
archeology,  and  adjust  their 
work  patterns  to  allow  us  to 
conduct  our  surveys.  We  make 
every  effort  not  to  stop  work. 
By  law,  burial  sites  cannot  be 
destroyed.  They  must  either  be 
left  alone  or  moved." 

A  preliminary  dig  conducted 
by  state  archaeologists  and 
personnel  from  the  Division  of 
Land  Quality  at  a  sand  and 
gravel  mine  in  Ahoskie  was 
typical.  A  preliminary  surface 
search — known  to  the  layman 
as  "looking  for  arrowheads"  — 
had  turned  up  promising 
numbers  of  points,  flakes  and 
pottery  shards.  The  mine 
operator  had  shifted  work  to 
a  different  area  to  allow  a 
preliminary  dig  to  take  place. 
Several  test  pits  were  dug  in  a 


More  Sweat  Than  Glamour:  An  archeological  dig  is  hard  work, 
but  this  Richmond  County  mine  site  revealed  Indian  artifacts  from 
8,000  to  10,000  BC.  Archeological  remains  at  mines  are  studied  and 
protected  through  a  cooperative  program  involving  the  N.C.  Division 
of  Cultural  Resources,  N.  C.  Division  of  Land  Quality,  and  mine 
operators. 


1  of  Cultural  Re: 


Voices  From  The  Past:  The  remains  of  this  Tuscarora  burial 
ground  were  unearthed  by  a  mine  operator  in  Bertie  County.  State 
archeologists  and  officials  from  the  N.C.  Division  of  Land  Quality 
excavated  the  site,  and  the  remains  will  be  reburied  when  study  is 
complete. 


grid  system,  and  the  soil  from 
the  pits  was  sifted.  Only  a  few 
stone  flakes  were  found.  These 
were  catalogued  for  future 
reference,  and  permission  to 
mine  on  the  site  was  approved. 

"You  don't  always  find  a  lot 
of  artifacts  at  these  sites,  but  it's 
still  important  that  represen- 
tative artifacts  be  collected  and 
catalogued  before  the  site  is 
permanently  altered,"  said  Bill 
Oliver,  an  archeologist  with  the 
N.C.  Division  of  Cultural 
Resources.  "For  that  matter, 
artifacts  are  only  one  of  the 
things  you  look  for.  Changes  in 
soil  coloration  —  resulting  from 
disturbance  of  the  ground  —  are 
another  indication  of  habitation. 
Sites  of  Indian  dwellings,  for 
example,  show  up  as  off- 
colored  circles  that  can  be  seen 
quite  clearly  from  the  ground  or 
in  aerial  photographs.  Post  holes 
in  dwellings,  fire  or  refuse  pits, 
and  graves  show  up  as  darker 
soil. 

While  Oliver  is  pleased  with 
the  success  of  this  cooperative 
program,  he  is  concerned  with 
the  larger  problem  of  the  loss  of 
archeological  resources  to  rapid 
development. 

"Land  clearing  for  residential 
and  industrial  development, 
forestry,  agriculture  and  other 


purposes  is  destroying  many 
archeological  sites  before  they 
can  be  studied,"  he  said.  "Since 
artifacts  and  sites  are  all  that 
prehistoric  cultures  left  behind, 
destroying  these  sites  before 
they  are  assessed  is  like  tearing 
the  pages  out  of  your  only 
history  book.  When  these  sites 
are  destroyed,  this  information 
is  gone  forever. 

"We're  in  a  race  to  preserve 
and  document  this  history 
before  it  is  lost,  and  the  public 
can  help,"  concluded  Oliver. 
"Many  sportsmen  are  enthu- 
siastic relic  hunters.  If  they  find 
a  lot  of  Indian  relics  in  a  certain 
area,  we  would  appreciate  being 
notified.  We  would  also  like  to 
have  a  representative  sample  of 
flakes  and  points  from  the  area, 
and  will  provide  a  form  to  re- 
turn with  the  relics  that  includes 
information  needed  to  place 
these  artifacts  in  their  historical 
context.  Another  way  for  the 
amateur  archeologist  to  make  a 
real  contribution  is  to  join  the 
North  Carolina  Archeological 
Society." 

Information  on  these  pro- 
grams may  be  obtained  from 
the  Archaeology  Branch,  N.C. 
Division  of  Cultural  Resources, 
421  N.  Blount  St.,  Raleigh,  N.C. 
27611. 
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Through  Nongame  Education  Program 
Sportsmen  Put  Conservation  In  The  Classroom 


jay  Davies 


Money  Well  Spent:  The  N.  C.  Wildlife  Federation  and  its  affiliates, 
Guilford  County  Wildlife  Club,  and  Wake  County  Wildlife  Club,  have 
sponsored  Project  WILD  workshops  for  teachers  across  the  state. 
Project  WILD  is  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  nongame  and 
endangered  'wildlife  program,  and  incorporates  wildlife  and  natural 
resource  issues  and  activities  into  all  curricula  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schoob.  Citizens  may  support  Project  WILD  by  contributing 
to  the  North  Carolina  hlongame  and  Endangered  Wildlife  Fund 
through  the  checkoff  on  state  income  tax  forms.  Information  on  how  to 
make  a  tax-deductible  contribution  to  this  fund  is  found  on  page  3  of  the 
instructions  for  the  1984  North  Carolina  Income  Tax  form. 


Wildlife  clubs  and  sports- 
men's organizations 
across  the  state  are  helping  to 
put  wildlife  conservation  in  the 
classroom. 

Recently,  the  North  Carolina 
Wildlife  Federation  donated 
$3,000  to  the  North  Carolina 
Nongame  and  Endangered 
Wildlife  Fund  to  purchase 
instructional  materials  for 
Project  WILD.  This  conserva- 
tion-education program  is 
conducted  under  the  auspices 
of  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission's  nongame  pro- 
gram, which  is  funded  largely 
by  contributions  made  through 
the  nongame  checkoff  on  state 
income  tax  forms.  In  addition, 
the  Guilford  County  Wildlife 
Club  and  the  Wake  County 
Wildlife  Club  have  purchased 
teaching  materials  and  spon- 
sored workshops  for  CLASS 
Project,  a  conservation- 
education  program  developed 
by  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation. 

"We  wanted  to  become 
more  involved  in  conservation 
education  in  North  Carolina, 
and  helping  to  sponsor  Project 
WILD  seemed  to  be  the  quick- 
est and  most  effective  way,"  said 
Mike  Corcoran,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  North  Carolina 
Wildlife  Federation.  "Conse- 
quently, the  Federation  decided 
to  contribute  $3,000  to  pur- 
chase Project  WILD  materials 
for  teachers  in  North  Carolina. 
Some  of  these  funds  came 
from  our  affiliate  clubs,  and 
the  remainder  came  from  the 
Federation." 

Project  WILD  is  a  compre- 
hensive, activity-oriented  con- 
servation-education package 
for  elementary  and  secondary 
school  teachers  which  incorpor- 
ates wildlife  and  natural  resource 
issues  into  all  curricula — 
including  biology,  mathematics, 
physical  sciences,  social  studies, 


and  language  skills.  The  contri- 
bution made  by  the  Federation 
will  expose  thousands  of 
students  to  Project  WILD 
within  the  next  year.  Teachers 
must  complete  a  one-day 
Project  WILD  workshop  to 
receive  the  materials,  and  1,000 
elementary  and  secondary 
school  teachers  will  be  'work- 
shopped'  as  a  result  of  this 
contribution.  In  turn,  they  will 
expose  over  60,000  Tar  Heel 
youngsters  to  Project  WILD  in 
the  next  year. 

"Teachers  have  been  very 
pleased  with  Project  WILD," 
said  Rick  Estes,  education 
coordinator  for  the  Wildlife 
Commission's  Division  of 
Conservation  Education. 
"The  manuals  include  hundreds 
of  classroom  activities  in  all 
subject  areas  that  can  be  used 


immediately." 

Two  sportsmen's  organiza- 
tions have  also  given  a  big  boost 
to  CLASS  Project,  a  similar 
conservation-education  pro- 
gram developed  by  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation.  The 
Guilford  County  Wildlife  Club 
contributed  $500  for  CLASS 
Project  materials,  and  the  Wake 
County  Wildlife  Club  spon- 
sored a  teacher  workshop  in 
Wake  County. 

"The  Guilford  County 
Wildlife  Club  was  looking  for 
a  way  to  expand  its  efforts  in 
environmental  education,  so  we 
suggested  they  help  sponsor 
CLASS  Project,"  said  Estes. 
"Their  contribution  provided 
materials  and  a  training 
workshop  for  80  teachers  in 
Guilford,  Randolph  and  Iredell 
counties.  Consequently  several 


thousand  students  will  be 
exposed  to  the  program  in  the 
next  year.  Last  October,  the 
Wake  County  Wildlife  Club 
also  provided  materials  and 
sponsored  a  CLASS  Project 
workshop  for  15  teachers  — 
one  from  each  middle  school 
in  the  county. 

"Both  Project  WILD  and 
CLASS  Project  provide  an 
excellent  means  for  wildlife 
clubs  to  make  a  real  contribu- 
tion to  conservation  education," 
Estes  added.  "A  donation  of 
only  a  few  dollars  will  provide  a 
workshop  and  program  mate- 
rials to  a  teacher,  and  a  single 
teacher  will  reach  hundreds 
of  kids  over  the  next  couple 
of  years. 

Individuals  may  also  support 
Project  WILD — by  contri- 
buting to  the  North  Carolina 
Nongame  and  Endangered 
Wildlife  Fund  through  the 
nongame  tax  checkoff  on  their 
state  income  tax  form.  Indivi- 
duals may  donate  a  portion  or 
all  of  the  refund  from  their  state 
income  tax  for  the  management 
of  this  wildlife  by  "checking  in 
for  nongame  and  endangered 
wildlife"  on  line  23.  This  will 
not  increase  the  tax  you  pay, 
and  the  donation  may  be 
deducted  from  the  next  year's 
taxes. 

Information  on  how  to 
contribute  to  the  Nongame  and 
Endangered  Wildlife  Fund  may 
be  found  in  the  lower-right 
hand  corner  of  page  3  of  the 
instructions  accompanying  the 
1984  North  Carolina  income 
tax  form.  If  your  tax  returns  are 
prepared  professionally,  tell 
your  tax  preparer  that  you  wish 
to  contribute  to  this  fund. 
Those  who  aren't  receiving  a 
refund  from  their  state  income 
tax  may  send  a  tax-deductible 
contribution  to  the  North 
Carolina  Nongame  Wildlife 
Fund. 
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Short  Mast  Crop  Often  Responsible 
Black  Bears  Ramble  Looking  For  Food 


One  day  last  fall  a  black  bear 
wandered  into  Sylva,  and 
you'd  have  thought  the  devil 
himself  had  come  to  town. 
Women  screamed  and  whisked 
their  crying  children  off  the 
streets  while  men  ran  about 
trying  to  chase  the  black 
marauder  back  from  whence  it 
came.  The  bear  headed  straight 
for  the  county  courthouse,  but 
somewhere  along  the  way  it  got 
sidetracked,  and — perhaps 
having  had  a  gut  full  of  civilized 
society  —  rambled  back  into 
the  neighboring  forest. 

The  incident  was  not 
unusual  —  several  black  bears 
have  wandered  into  towns  in 
western  North  Carolina  in  the 
past  year.  Many  of  these  bruins, 


however,  were  far  less  fortunate 
than  the  one  I  had  seen  in  Sylva. 
One  was  hit  and  killed  by  a  car, 
another  chased  through  a 
downtown  plate  glass  window 
and  severely  lacerated,  and  yet 
another  bear  was  unnecessarily 
shot  by  a  city  policeman.  Most 
of  these  incidents  occurred 
during  late  summer  and  fall, 
and  I  began  to  wonder  if  there 
might  be  some  reason  for  this 
apparently  seasonal  invasion 
of  man's  territory. 

One  possible  explanation, 
although  not  the  only  one,  was 
that  the  bears  were  looking  for 
mast — which  consists  of  acorns 
and  other  nuts  that  fall  to  the 
ground  in  the  fall.  Acorns  from 
white  oaks  are  most  desirable 


because  they  are  extremely 
nutritious,  and  quickly  build  up 
the  fat  supplies  bears  need  to 
sustain  themselves  during  long, 
barren  winters.  Bears  also  feed 
on  other  types  of  mast — such 
as  acorns  from  red  oaks — 
although  these  are  not  nearly  as 
nutritious.  Good  supplies  of 
white  oak  mast  are  often  scat- 
tered through  the  forest,  and 
bears  will  roam  considerable 
distances  to  find  these  pockets. 
When  a  killing  frost  occurs  late 
in  the  spring  crops  of  white  oak 
acorns  and  other  mast  became 
even  more  scattered,  and  bears 
will  wander  far  outside  of  their 
normal  range. 

The  mast  situation,  however, 
may  be  only  part  of  the  answer. 


"Many  of  the  bears  which 
wander  into  populated  areas  are 
yearlings,  and  have  only  recently 
left  their  mother's  side,"  said  A. 
E.  Ammons  of  Lake  Junaluska, 
supervising  wildlife  biologist 
for  District  9,  which  includes 
most  of  far  western  North 
Carolina.  "These  young  bears 
are  looking  for  their  own  home 
range,  and  wander  through  the 
woods  searching  for  it  in  the 
fall — often  unintentionally 
blundering  into  areas  where 
people  live.  We  have  a  tendency 
to  forget  that  bears  roamed 
these  mountains  long  before 
people  lived  here,  and  in  a 
sense  it  really  is  man  that  has 
wandered  into  the  bear's  area." 

— Jay  Davies 


Thanks  To  Birthday  Gift 
Endowment  Fund  Tops  $3  Million 


Four  Sessions  Scheduled  This  Summer 
Outdoor  Workshops  Set  For  Teachers 


Ken  Taylor 


Over  The  Top:  Former  North  Carolina  Governor  James  B.  Hunt  Jr. 
honored  Robert  "Stan"  Hardison  Jr.  of  Williamston  in  December  for 
the  purchase  of  his  lifetime  sportsman's  license  which  pushed  the  North 
Carolina  Wildlife  Endowment  Fund  over  the  $3  million  mark. 

From  left  to  right  are  Vernon  Bevill,  executive  director  of  the  Wildlife 
Commission,  Eddie  Bridges  of  Greensboro,  Wildlife  Commissioner  for 
District  5  who  developed  the  Wildlife  Endowment  Fund,  former 
Governor  James  B.  Hunt  Jr. ,  Mrs  Robin  Hardison,  who  purchased  the 
license  as  a  birthday  gift  for  her  husband,  Robert  "Stan"  Hardison  Jr. , 
Jerry  Wright  of  Jarvisburg,  Wildlife  Commissioner  for  District  1 ,  and 
J.  Robert  Gordon  of  Laurinburg,  chairman  of  the  Wildlife  Commission. 


Teachers  and  leaders  of  youth 
groups  who  wish  to  intro- 
duce students  or  young  people 
to  the  outdoors  shouldn't  miss 
one  of  the  Outdoor  Education 
Workshops  sponsored  by  the 
N.C.  Division  of  Forest 
Resources  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Wildlife  Commission. 
Four  workshops  are  scheduled 
in  June  and  July  this  year. 

•  Clemmons  State  Forest  near 
Clay  ton  from  June  17-21. 

•  Rendezvous  State  Forest 
near  Wilkesboro  from 
June  24-28. 

•  Tuttle  State  Forest  near 
Lenoir  from  July  8-12. 

•  Holmes  State  Forest  near 
Hendersonville  from 
July  15-19. 

"These  workshops  are  not 
wildlife  or  tree  identification 
courses,  but  are  methods 
courses  that  use  the  process 
approach  to  learning,"  said  Rick 
Estes,  a  workshop  coordinator 


for  the  Wildlife  Commission. 
"Although  the  workshops  are 
designed  primarily  for  teachers, 
anyone  who  is  involved  with 
environmental  education — 
such  as  leaders  of  4-H,  Scouts, 
or  other  youth  groups — will 
find  them  useful.  Participants 
learn  how  to  investigate  and 
introduce  the  outdoors  to 
young  people.  The  four  major 
investigations  are  soil,  water, 
forests  and  wildlife,  and  teach- 
ing methods  used  in  these  inves- 
tigations can  be  adapted  for 
virtually  any  age  group.  Work- 
shop participants  may  also  earn 
three  units  of  continuing  educa- 
tion credits  from  N.C.  State 
University." 

For  more  information,  write 
to  Virginia  Bass,  Outdoor 
Education  Workshops,  N.C. 
Division  of  Forest  Resources, 
512  N.  Salisbury  St.,  Raleigh, 
N.C.  27611. 
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From  March  17-23 
A  Celebration  Of  Soil 


Our  Richest  Resource:  "Soil  —  We  Can't  Grow  Without  It"  is 
the  theme  for  National  Wildlife  Week,  which  will  be  observed  from 
March  17-23.  The  annual  event  is  sponsored  by  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation,  and  emphasizes  the  need  for  the  conservation  and  wise 
management  of  our  natural  resources.  Educational  kits  are  available 
from  the  National  Wildlife  Federation,  1412  16th  St.  ,N.W, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


Pick  One  Up  In  Person 
Agents  Sell  Lifetime  Licenses  Statewide 


If  you'd  like  to  buy  a  lifetime 
hunting  or  fishing  license,  or 
a  lifetime  subscription  to  Wild- 
life In  North  Carolina  magazine, 
you  no  longer  have  to  write  to 
Raleigh.  As  a  service  to 
!  sportsmen,  the  N.C.  Wildlife 
i  Resources  Commission  recently 
1  authorized  license  agents  to  sell 

and  issue  lifetime  licenses 
;  through  their  businesses. 

Funds  from  the  sale  of  lifetime 
licenses  and  lifetime  subscrip- 
tions to  Wildlife  In  North 
Carolina  magazine  are  placed  in 
the  North  Carolina  Wildlife 
Endowment  Fund,  and  the 
interest  generated  from  this 
fund  will  be  used  to  support 
wildlife  conservation  programs 
for  future  generations. 


"These  lifetime  licenses  can 
now  be  purchased  from  parti- 
cipating agents  just  like  any 
other  hunting  or  fishing  license," 
said  Connie  Spivey,  chief  of  the 
"Wildlife  Commission's  Divi- 
sion of  Administrative  Services. 
"If  you're  purchasing  a  lifetime 
sportsman's  license  for  a  youth 
or  infant,  be  sure  to  bring  an 
extra  copy  of  the  child's  birth 
certificate  to  the  agent.  This 
will  be  mailed  in  with  the  appli- 
cation. This  is  not  needed  for 
adult  lifetime  licenses,  however. 
A  copy  of  the  completed 
application  will  be  given  to  the 
purchaser  as  a  temporary  30- 
day  license,  and  the  permanent 
license  will  be  mailed  from 
Raleigh  shortly  thereafter." 


A  Stairway 
For  Herring? 


Fishing  may  improve  in  Lake 
Phelps  in  Washington 
County  as  a  result  of  a  tempo- 
rary fish  ladder  built  by  the 
N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission. The  fish  ladder  enables 
migrating  herring  to  enter  the 
lake. 

"Several  years  ago,  our 
surveys  showed  that  the  forage 
base  for  largemouth  bass  in 
Lake  Phelps  was  in  poor 
shape,"  said  Pete  Kornegay  of 
Camden,  District  1  fisheries 
biologist  for  the  Wildlife  Com- 
mission. "The  herring  popu- 
lation, a  preferred  food  for  bass 
in  Lake  Phelps,  was  low." 

In  the  past,  herring  from  the 
Scuppernong  River  had  entered 
the  lake  in  the  early  spring  when 
flood  gates  were  opened  to 
allow  their  passage.  However, 
this  can  no  longer  be  done 
because  the  lowering  of  the  lake 
hurts  recreation.  Consequently, 
the  Wildlife  Commission  con- 
structed a  temporary  fish 
ladder  in  the  winter  of  1984  to 
allow  migrating  herring  to  pass 
into  the  lake. 

"Last  year's  herring  run  was 
the  first  for  the  fish  ladder,  and 
it  was  not  a  success,"  said 
Kornegay.  "In  fact,  as  far  as  we 
can  tell  no  fish  came  through 
the  ladder  because  there  was  a 
very  thick  bloom  of  filimentous 
green  algae  in  the  lake  during 
the  run.  This  algal  bloom  turned 
fish  away.  The  natural  run  of 
herring  in  the  Scuppernong 
River  has  also  been  declining  in 
recent  years." 

To  counter  this,  biologists  are 
stocking  adult  herring,  larvae 
and  eggs  in  Lake  Phelps  this 
spring.  "We  hope  that  this 
stocking  will  establish  a 
spawning  run  of  herring  that  is 
'imprinted'  to  return  to  Lake 
Phelps.  If  this  is  successful,  the 
improved  forage  will  boost 
growth  rates  and  populations  of 
largemouth  bass. 


Stocked  Quail 
Fare  Poorly 


I  uail  hunters  in  many  parts 
of  the  state  have  just  fin- 
ishecTa  frustrating  season.  The 
long-term  decline  in  the  quail 
population,  caused  by  changes 
in  habitat,  was  compounded  by 
unfavorable  weather  conditions 
during  the  summer  of  1984. 
Hens  in  many  areas  were  not 
able  to  nest  successfully. 

Quail  hunters  should  beware 
of  "quick-fix"  solutions,  how- 
ever. A  radio  telemetry  study 
recently  completed  by  the  Tall 
Timbers  Research  Station  in 
northern  Florida  and  southern 
Georgia  reveals  some  insight  on 
the  popular  practice  of  releasing 
pen-raised  quail  in  the  spring  to 
boost  nesting  populations.  The 
study  monitored  the  survival 
and  nesting  success  of  28  pen- 
raised  hens  released  in  the 
spring  and  28  wild  hens.  All  of 
the  pen-raised  hens  died  within 
50  days  of  their  release  into  the 
wild  and  although  many  were 
accompanied  by  wild 
bobwhites,  none  attempted 
to  nest.  During  the  same  period, 
only  four  of  the  wild  hens  died 
and  many  produced  successful 
nests.  In  a  similar  study 
conducted  in  Indiana,  12  pen- 
raised  quail  released  in  the 
spring  survived  an  average  of 
only  nine  days.  Five  of  the  birds 
were  found  dead  within  four 
days,  while  only  20  percent 
survived  after  two  weeks. 

These  studies  highlight  the 
fact  that  wildlife  problems  are 
rarely  solved  without  a  long- 
term  commitment.  A  program 
of  habitat  improvement  has 
always  proven  to  be  the  best  use 
of  time  and  money.  Given  good 
food  and  cover — and  favorable 
weather  —  native  quail  will 
respond. 

—  Terry  Sharpe 
Small  Game  Project  Leader 
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Rare  Plant  Also  Discovered 
Three  More  Carolina  Bays  Protected 


Calendar  Of  Events 


The  North  Carolina  Nature 
Conservancy  has  neared 
completion  of  its  Carolina  Bays 
Reserve  with  the  purchase  of 
128  acres  in  Scotland  County 
about  10  miles  north  of 
Laurinburg. 

The  purchase  of  the  property, 
known  as  the  McLean  tract  had 
been  scheduled  to  be  converted 
to  farm  land. 

The  Conservancy  has  now 
acquired  seven  bays  in  its 
Carolina  Bays  project,  which 
total  356  acres  in  Scotland, 
Hoke  and  Robeson  counties. 
Carolina  Bays  are  named  for 
their  dominant  vegetation — the 
bay  tree — and  provide  habitat 
for  a  wide  array  of  rare  and 
unusual  plants  and  animals.  In 
fact,  a  globally  endangered 
plant — Oxypolis  canbyi  or 
"  Canby 's  cowbane  " — was 
recently  discovered  on  the 
McLean  tract.  This  is  the  first 
site  in  North  Carolina  where  the 
plant  has  been  found.  It  is  known 


to  exist  only  in  two  other  sites 
in  South  Carolina,  one  site  in 
Georgia,  and  one  site  in  Mary- 
land. Carolina  bays  consist  of 
oval-shaped  shallow  lakes,  peat 
beds,  freshwater  marsh,  and 
savannahs  scattered  over 
southeastern  North  Carolina. 

Purchase  of  the  McLean  tract 
was  made  possible  in  part  by 
grants  from  the  Phillip  L.  Van 
Every  Foundation  of  Charlotte 
and  the  Goodhill  Foundation 
of  New  York  City.  The  Conser- 
vancy is  seeking  contributions 
and  grants  to  complete  financ- 
ing. The  Conservancy's  sole 
purpose  is  to  preserve  unique 
habitats,  and  over  220,000 
acres  of  natural  areas — 
including  wetlands,  forests, 
and  islands — have  been 
preserved  by  the  Conservancy 
in  North  Carolina  since  1977. 
Information  is  available  from 
the  North  Carolina  Nature 
Conservancy,  PO.  Box  805, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.C.  27514. 


March  15-17 

North  Carolina  Commercial 
Fishing  Show  at  the  Civic  Center 
in  Morehead  City.  Features 
exhibits  of  commercial  fishing 
boats  and  gear. 

March  16 

Annual  Kite-In  at  the  Fort  Fisher 
Marine  Resources  Center  at 


The  Wildlife  Endowment  Fund  Report 

The  Wildlife  Endowment  Fund  is  supported  by  the  sale  of  lifetime  licenses,  lifetime 
subscriptions  to  Wildlife  In  North  Carolina,  and  tax-deductible  contributions.  Only 
the  annual  interest  from  this  fund  is  used  for  wildlife  conservation,  and  the  fund  will  play  a 
key  role  in  supporting  wildlife  programs  in  the  future.  For  more  information,  write  to  the 
Wildlife  Endowment  Fund,  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  512  N.  Salisbury  St., 
Raleigh,  N.C.  27611. 


Status  on  November  31, 1984 


Lifetime  Sportsman's  License 
Lifetime  Hunting  License 
Lifetime  Fishing  License 
Lifetime  Subscriptions  to 

Wildlife  in  N.C. 
Contributions 


Numbers  Sold 

10,860 
106 
588 

371 


Revenue  Received 

$3,260,935.69 
19,284.96 
99,438.89 

42,800.14 
45,775.23 

Fund  Total:  $3,468,234.91 


Kure  Beach.  For  more  informa- 
tion contact  the  Fort  Fisher 
Marine  Resources  Center,  Box 
130,  Kure  Beach,  N.C.  18449. 

March  16-17 

Sandhills  Open  Skeet  Shoot  at 
the  Pinehurst  Gun  Club.  For 
more  information  contact  the 
Pinehurst  Gun  Club,  P.O.  Box 
4,000,  Pinehurst,  N.C.  28374. 

March  17 

Western  North  Carolina 
Outdoor  Expo  at  the  Schiele 
Museum  of  Natural  History 
in  Gastonia. 

March  21-24 

Outdoors  North  Carolina 
Expo  at  the  Civic  Center  in 
Raleigh.  Features  displays  of 
hunting,  fishing,  boating  and 
camping  equipment. 

March  26 

Charlotte  Chapter  of  the 
National  Wild  Turkey  Fed- 
eration's first  annual  banquet  at 
the  Radisson  Plaza  Hotel  in 
Charlotte.  Features  dinner, 
door  prizes,  and  an  auction. 
Proceeds  will  be  used  to  sup- 
port the  National  Wild  Turkey 
Federation  and  wild  turkey 
management  and  restoration 
projects  in  North  Carolina.  The 
event  is  open  to  the  public,  and 
tickets  are  $35  (includes  a 
membership  in  the  National 
Wild  Turkey  Federation)  or 
$20  for  those  who  already 
belong  to  the  organization.  For 
tickets  or  information  contact 
Glenn  Harrelson,  P.O.  Box 
26804,  Charlotte,  N.C.  28213. 

March  26-April  18 

Smithsonian  Traveling  Pottery 
Exhibit  at  the  Greensboro 
Historical  Museum. 

March  30-31 

Blue  Ridge  Gun  Show  at  the 
Civic  Center  in  Asheville. 


Order  Form 


Use  this  application  to  order  your  life- 
time license.  Indicate  type  license  here: 

Applicant's  Name 


FIRST 

Address 


STREET  RFD 


TELEPHONE 


Date  of  Birth 


Social  Security  No.  _ 
Drivers  License  No.  _ 
Sex   Race 


If  a  personalized  lifetime  sportsman's 
license  is  being  ordered,  please  indicate 
your  selection  of  letters  and  numbers. 
You  may  use  less  than  six  spaces,  but 
cannot  exceed  a  total  of  six  spaces, 
including  numbers,  letters,  blanks  and 
up  to  two  punctuation  marks  (periods, 
dashes,  etc). 


The  personal  message  for  the  person- 
alized sportsman's  license  may  include 
21  spaces,  including  letters,  numbers, 
dashes,  periods  and/or  blanks.  Please 
write  in  your  message  as  you  wish  it 
to  appear. 


Donor's  Name  and  Address 
(If  applicable) 


Date: 


Applicant  or  Donor's  signature 


*A  copy  of  birth  certificate  must 
accompany  applications  for  sports- 
man's license  for  infants  and  youth. 


Regardless  of  your  age,  the  purchase  of  a  lifetime  license 
the  best  investment  you  will  ever  make. 

*Lifetime  Sportsman   

*Personalized  Lifetime  Sportsman   

Nonresident  Lifetime  Sportsman   

Lifetime  Youth  Sportsman  ( 1  year  -  11  years)  

*Personalized  Youth  Sportsman   

Lifetime  Infant  Sportsman  (Less  than  1 )   

*Personalized  Infant  Lifetime  Sportsman   

*Lifetime  Hunting  

*Lifetime  Fishing   

Lifetime  Subscription  to  WILDLIFE  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

*available  to  North  Carolina  residents  only 

A  copy  of  a  certified  birth  certificate  must 
accompany  applications  for  sportsman's  licenses 
for  infants  and  youths. 


Subscription  Blank 

□  RENEW  or  □  ENTER  my  own  subscription 

(       )  3  year  $12.00    (       )1  year  $5.00 
(        )  Lifetime  $100.00 


Your  Name 
Address   


City,  State,  Zip 


Gift  Subscription  Blank 


For   

Address 
City  


State 


Zip 


(       )  3  year  $12.00    (        )1  year  $5.00 
(        )  Lifetime  $100.00 


From  

Address 
City  


.  State 


Zip 


Wildlife 

IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Archdale  Building 
512  N.  Salisbury  Street 
Raleigh,  N.C.  27611 


We  Do  Not  Bill 

All  orders  must  be 
prepaid.  Please  allow  6-8  1 
weeks  for  delivery  on 
new  subscriptions. 

Foreign  addresses,  except 
APO  and  Canada,  add 
$2.50  postage  per 
subscription.  Up  to  $10.00 
service  charge  for  returned 
checks  (G.S.  25-3-512). 

W85 


You  will  receive  a  gift  card  to  personally  sign  and 
send. 


Binder  Order  Blank 


w85 


Please  send  me 


.  binders  at  $6.75  each       Total  Enclosed  $_ 


Ship  to:  (Please  use  deliverable  U.P.S.  address) 
Name  


Address 
City   


.  State 


Zip . 


Make  checks  payable  to  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission.  Up  to  $10.00 
service  charge  for  returned  checks  (G.S.  25-3-512). 


Nongame  Wildlife  Fund 


The  Nongame  Wildlife  Fund  was  established  in 
1983  by  the  North  Carolina  General  Assembly 
to  help  wildlife  that  is  not  hunted,  fished  or 
trapped  and  to  educate  children  and  adults  about 
conservation.  Contributions  are  tax-deductible. 


W85 


Yes,  I  would  like  to  contribute  $  

help  North  Carolina's  Nongame  Wildlife. 


to 


NONGAME  &l 
ENDANGERED 

WILDLIFE 

— FUND— 


Make  checks  payable  to:  Nongame  Wildlife  Fund,  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission,  512  N.  Salisbury  St.,  Raleigh,  NC  27611. 


Binders  —  Our  classic  leather- 
look  binders  are  a  perfect  way 
to  keep  your  Wildlife  In  North 
Carolina  magazine  collection  at 
your  fingertips.  At  $6.75  each, 
they  also  make  perfect  gifts  for 
other  Wildlife  enthusiasts. 

Magazine  Subscriptions  — 

Year  after  year,  a  magazine 
subscription  is  a  welcome  gift. 
At  only  $5.00  a  year,  Wildlife  In 
North  Carolina  is  the  perfect 
way  to  remember  a  special 
person  at  a  special  time. 


The  Nongame 
<Sl  Endangered 
Wildlife  Fund— 
Return  The  Gift 


In  The  Open 

A  bobcat  doesn't  spend  much 
time  away  from  cover  in  broad 
daylight,  but  this  one  feels  safe 
enough  to  pause  for  a  rest,  and 
perhaps  a  catnap. 


LITHO  BY  HUNTER  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
WINSTON -SALEM,  NORTH  CAROLINA 
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OUR  NATURAL  HERITAGE 


Death  Comes  On  Little  Cat  Feet 


by  Jim  Dean 


A rustling  noise  in  the  greening  brush  beside  the  dirt  trail  to 
the  pond  caused  me  to  stop.  Moments  later,  a  pale  form 
darted  through  the  grass,  but  I  couldn't  see  what  it  was.  Quietly, 
I  put  my  fishing  tackle  on  the  ground,  crept  forward  and  pulled 
a  sweet  gum  limb  aside  so  that  I  could  get  a  better  view. 
Suddenly,  we  were  face  to  face,  two  of  the  most  prolific  killers 
on  earth.  Man  and  housecat. 

In  this  instance,  the  man  was  stalking  a  largemouth  bass  — 
fruitlessly  as  it  turned  out.  The  cat,  however,  was  caught  with 
the  evidence.  In  its  mouth  was  a 
young  bob  white  quail. 

I  am  well  aware  that  a  writer  is  ask- 
ing for  trouble  when  he  bad-mouths 
someone's  pet.  You  can  slander  a 
person's  parents  with  greater  im- 
punity. Indeed,  love  of  a  pet  is 
sometimes  more  unreasonable  and 
demanding  than  love  among  humans. 
However,  the  purpose  here  is  not  to 
irritate  cat  owners,  but  to  draw 
attention  to  a  problem  in  hopes  that 
solutions  might  be  found  for  the 
good  of  us  all,  including  cats. 

Based  on  market  research,  The 
Humane  Society  estimates  that  there 
are  more  than  33  million  pet  cats  in 
the  United  States.  The  American 
Veterinary  Medical  Association  in 
1983  has  estimated  there  might  be  even  more  pet  cats  in  the 
nation  —  55  million.  No  one  is  certain  of  the  number  of  feral 
housecats  (cats  that  are  homeless  and  living  off  the  land),  but  one 
study  suggests  one  in  eight  cats  is  feral.  It  has  also  been  estimated 
that  as  high  as  88  percent  of  all  owned  cats  are  allowed  to  roam 
free,  coming  home  mostly  to  eat  and  get  an  ear  rubbed. 

It  is  a  cat's  nature  to  hunt.  Indoors,  our  little  tabby  may  be  a 
ball  of  lovable  fluff  that  sleeps  with  the  kids  and  plays  cute  games 
with  yarn.  Put  the  same  cat  outdoors,  and  it  is  likely  to  spend  a 
large  part  of  the  day  culling  the  wildlife  that  happens  to  share 
your  yard  or  nearby  fields  and  woods.  Housecats  prey  on  song- 
birds, gamebirds,  chipmunks,  moles,  young  squirrels  and  rabbits, 
small  reptiles  and  a  wide  variety  of  other  small  creatures — 
including  the  traditional  mouse.  Many  cat  owners  deplore  this 
trait,  while  others  seem  oblivious  to  it. 

Unfortunately,  housecat  predation  takes  place  outside  of 
nature's  normal  checks  and  balances.  With  truly  wild  creatures, 
the  population  of  predators  will  rise  and  fall  in  relation  to  the 
food  source.  When  prey  is  abundant,  predator  populations 
increase;  when  the  food  supply  drops,  so  do  predator  popula- 
tions. But  food  is  always  abundant  when  housecats  are  fed  at 
home,  and  a  stable  cat  population  continues  to  hunt  through 
thick  or  thin. 

Furthermore,  it  is  an  enduring  myth  that  man  is  the  only 
animal  that  kills  for  sport,  pleasure  or  through  deep-rooted 


instinct.  Actually,  many  creatures  kill  for  reasons  other  than 
hunger,  and  housecats  are  among  the  most  persistent. 

Of  course,  predation  among  wild  creatures  is  both  natural 
and  beneficial,  and  even  when  a  weasel,  for  example,  kills  more 
than  it  needs,  nature's  built-in  surplus  can  usually  handle  such 
random  acts.  Indeed,  man's  sport  hunting  is  regulated  to  harvest 
within  this  surplus,  and  wildlife  research,  management,  seasons 
and  bag  limits  are  all  calculated  to  adjust  to  rising  or  falling 
annual  populations.  However,  housecat  predation  is  controlled 

by  neither  natural  law  nor  regulation. 
The  result  is  a  serious  problem  for 
wildlife. 

What,  then,  is  the  answer?  Ob 
viously,  we  aren't  likely  to  breed 
cats  that  don't  hunt.  Nor  is  it  likely 
that  owners  of  cats  will  agree  to 
keep  their  pets  inside  most  of  the 
time.  I  don't  need  to  point  out  that 
leash  laws  for  cats  have  been  un 
popular  to  say  the  least. 

Some  folks  who  own  cats  and 
also  love  wildlife  have  found  they 
can  reduce  the  carnage  by  putting  a 
bell  on  their  cats.  Though  not  totally 
effective,  it  does  help  warn  some 
creatures,  especially  songbirds. 
(One  friend,  however,  says  his  cat 

Debbie  Conger 

has  learned  to  stalk  without  ringing 
the  bell,  but  perhaps  his  pet  is  more  clever  than  most). 

Another  step,  recommended  by  The  Humane  Society,  is  to 
have  pet  cats  neutered  so  that  they  do  not  breed  unwanted 
young  which  may  wind  up  living  off  the  land.  The  Society 
estimates  that  65  percent  of  all  female  cats  and  52  percent  of 
male  cats  are  now  sterile,  and  that  is  a  trend  that  is  welcome. 

Finally,  education  and  some  tough  laws  may  be  needed  to  cut 
down  on  the  number  of  unwanted  cats  that  are  simply 
abandoned.  Kindly  folks  who  would  not  harm  a  fly  will  turn 
unwanted  cats  loose  on  the  side  of  road  rather  than  take  them  to 
an  animal  shelter.  Those  guilty  of  such  misguided  sentiment  are 
accessories  to  the  murder  of  countless  wild  creatures. 

Unintentionally,  The  Humane  Society  has  become  the  final 
solution  for  many  homeless  cats  —  a  sad  irony  not  lost  on 
members  of  that  group.  Of  4.4  million  cats  brought  to  Society 
shelters  in  1982,  62  percent  had  to  be  put  to  death  when  the 
owners  of  the  cats  could  not  be  located  and  new  homes  could 
not  be  found  for  the  cats.  The  Society  would  prefer  not  to  be  in 
the  cat-killing  business,  but  at  least  the  group  knows  that  this 
solution  is  better  than  freeing  millions  of  cats  to  prey  on  many 
more  millions  of  songbirds  and  other  forms  of  wildlife. 

In  a  future  column,  we'll  dig  further  into  this  problem  and 
perhaps  offer  some  other  practical  solutions  that  will  make  the 
world  a  little  safer  for  the  earth's  creatures.  Meanwhile,  keep  an 
eye  on  ol'  tabby. 
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NATURE'S  WAYS 


Appalachian  Drummer 

written  by  Lawrence  S.  Earley  /  illustrated  by  David  Williams 

Hearty  herald  of  spring,  the  ruffed  grouse  fluffs  its  feathers  and  drums  on 
its  log  for  a  mate.  The  ruffed  grouse  is  one  of  nine  species  of  grouse  native 
to  North  America.  It  takes  its  name  from  black  ruff  feathers  on  both  sides  of  its 
neck  that  become  erect  when  it  is  excited.  The  ruffed  grouse  is  generally 
brown,  but  there  are  various  shades,  called  "phases,"  of  coloration  ranging 
from  red  to  gray.  In  North  Carolina,  the  ruffed  grouse  is  found  only  in  the 
mountains,  generally  in  moist  laurel  and  rhododendron  thickets  and  spruce 
ridges.  The  ruffed  grouse  does  not  migrate,  although  it  does  move  around 
between  different  habitats  within  its  range.  This  gallinaceous  bird  is  15  to 
19  inches  long  and  generally  weighs  16  to  28  ounces. 


Although  a  grouse  can  drum  in 
any  season,  and  at  any  time,  day  or 
night,  spring  brings  out  its  most  intense 
drumming,  especially  in  early  morning 
hours.  At  one  time,  the  sound  was 
thought  to  be  caused  by  the  bird's  wing 
beating  against  the  log  or  its  chest. 
High-speed  photographs  show  that  the 
sound  is  actually  produced  by  the 
cupped  wings  rapidly  striking  the  air. 
A  young  male  grouse  at  first  produces 
only  a  swishing  sound,  but  gradually 
gets  the  hang  of  drumming.  Drumming 
announces  the  presence  of  the  male, 
and  is  used  to  attract  a  female  for  the 
purpose  of  mating.  Mating  occurs 
during  March  or  April. 
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NATURE'S  WAYS 


Grouse  nest  in  the  open,  usually  at 
the  base  of  a  stump  or  tree.  The  female 

allows  out  a  shallow  depression  and 
lines  the  nest  with  leaves,  pine  needles 
and  grass.  Generally  she  lays  about  n 
yellowish  white  eggs,  taking  up  to  18 
days  to  lay  them.  Chicks  are  hatched 
in  about  24  days. 
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BRACKISH  WATER 

BASS 

Largemouth  bass  that  live  where  salt  water  meets 
fresh  offer  some  of  the  best  fishing  in  North  Carolina, 
and  Currituck  Sound  is  not  the  only  good  spot. 

written  and  photographed  by  Joel  Arrington 
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Brackish  water  bass  generally  do  not  get  as  large  as  those  caught  in  pure  fresh  water,  and  a 
7'pounder  is  a  good  one.  Still,  it  is  not  unusual  to  catch  plenty  of  fish  in  the  2-  to  3-pound 
class.  The  largest  reported  bass  at  Currituck  is  an  11 -pounder.  Even  small  bass  like  this  one 
unzipping  the  surface  at  Currituck  (right )  are  feisty  customers  in  brackish  water. 


The  push  pole  that  Currituck  guides 
use  to  shove  their  heavy  juniper 
skiffs  is  a  fascinating  and  perhaps 
unique  fishing  tool.  It  is  fashioned  by  local 
craftsmen  from  lengths  of  ash  that  have 
been  cut  and  dried,  then  smoothed  with  a 
draw  knife  into  remarkably  flexible  poles. 
They  are  used  by  the  few  remaining  guides 
that  still  take  clients  fishing  in  wooden  boats 
throughout  Currituck  Sound  and  nearby 
waters.  Years  ago,  I  bought  one  from  the  late 
guide  and  boatwright  Blanton  Saunders  for 
50  cents  a  foot. 

It  is  round  for  most  of  its  length,  then 
flattens  into  a  narrow  paddle  at  the  bottom. 
These  days  you  sometimes  see  a  metal 
expanding  foot  attached  to  offer  greater 
resistance  in  soft  bottom,  but  usually  not, 
and  the  tip  is  worn  to  a  dull  point.  The 
design  permits  shoving,  and  it  allows  the 
pole  to  be  used  as  a  lever  to  force  one  end  of 
the  boat  over,  changing  direction  quickly. 
But  the  best  reason  for  a  bladelike  end  is 
that  it  can  be  rotated  to  knife  through  the 
water  easily  as  you  drag  the  pole  back  after 
a  shove,  saving  time  and  energy. 

They  are  also  deadly  instruments  against 
cottonmouths  that  make  the  mistake  of 
swimming  within  a  pole's  length  of  a  guide. 
Blanton,  ever  since  one  bit  him  years  ago, 
waged  a  zealous  holy  war  against  the  cotton- 
mouth  population  of  Currituck  Sound.  He 
would  have  you  believe  they  could  leap  from 
the  water  into  his  boat,  and  would  if  given 
half  a  chance,  so  he  would  whack  them 
urgently  when  they  came  within  reach  of 
his  12-footer. 

The  new  generation  of  guides  at  Currituck 
uses  contemporary  bass  boats  with  pedestal 
seats,  carpet  and  electric  trolling  motors. 
They  have  no  use  for  a  push  pole. 

I  must  admit  my  back  likes  the  comfor- 


table seats,  and  the  additional  speed  permits 
ranging  much  farther  over  the  vast  acreage 
of  Currituck  Sound,  but  when  in  the  more 
modern  craft  I  miss  the  old  time  charm  of  a 
juniper  boat  rubbed  fuzzy  at  the  gunwale  by 
a  push  pole. 

Currituck  Sound  is  the  most  famous  of 
many  brackish  water  largemouth  bass  areas 
in  coastal  North  Carolina.  Tributaries  of 
Albemarle  Sound,  the  waters  of  Kitty  Hawk 
and  Colington  bays  in  eastern  Albemarle 
Sound  are  well  known.  But  the  western 
margin  of  Pamlico  Sound,  including  tribu- 
taries at  the  mouths  of  the  Pamlico  and 
Neuse  rivers,  also  offer  good  fishing  oppor- 
tunity and  are  far  less  crowded.  Alligator 
River  and  its  tributaries,  as  well  as  East  Lake 
and  South  Lake,  which  are  embayments  off 


southern  Albemarle  Sound,  are  also  good 
bass  fishing  waters,  especially  in  the  spring. 
You  will  not  likely  find  a  guide  to  help  you 
south  of  Dare  County,  but  there  are  public 
boat  ramps  everywhere. 

Fishing  conditions  obtaining  to  brackish 
water  bass  are  the  most  constantly  in  flux. 
Change  is  the  name  of  the  game,  and  the  most 
successful  anglers  are  often  those  whose 
arrival  coincides  with  favorable  conditions. 
The  highly  skilled  and  determined  among 
us  will  take  a  few  fish  practically  any  time 
and  during  good  conditions  will  take  more 
and  bigger  bass  than  those  of  us  who  take  a 
more  casual  approach  to  fishing.  But  for  the 
most  part  all  anglers  are  at  the  mercy  of  the 
weather  on  big  water  where  you  find 
brackish  bass. 
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Because  many  of  the  brackish  water  hotspots 
at  such  places  as  East  and  South  lakes, 
Colington  and  Currituck  are  weedy  — 
Eurasian  milfoil  is  the  most  common  aquatic 
weed  —  many  artificial  lures  won't  work. 
Casting  along  a  Currituck  marsh  (right)  or 
around  milfoil,  few  lures  work  better  than  a 
weedless  spoon  (lower  right).  These  spoons 
are  more  effective  if  a  pork  strip  or  plastic 
worm  is  added. 


"For  the  most  part  all  anglers  are  at  the  mercy  of  the 
weather  on  big  water  where  you  find  brackish  bass." 


Wind  is  the  major  factor.  In  North 
Carolina,  favorable  water  temperatures  for 
bass  prevail  except  in  deepest  winter  and 
during  the  hottest  weeks  of  summer.  But 
wind  direction  and  velocity,  probably  more 
than  barometric  pressure,  air  or  water 
temperature,  time  of  year  or  time  of  day, 
determine  what  kind  of  fishing  you  will  have. 

In  Currituck  Sound  and  generally 
throughout  the  northeastern  sections  of  the 
state,  you  want  southerly  winds.  Between 
late  May  and  September  the  prevailing  wind 
is  southwesterly.  Wind  from  this  direction 
pushes  water  into  Currituck  and  holds  back 
what  otherwise  would  flow  into  Albemarle 
Sound,  causing  the  water  level  to  rise, 
flooding  marsh  shores.  Bass  are  likely  to 
feed  actively  along  shorelines,  especially  in 
early  morning. 

From  October  through  mid  May,  the 
prevailing  wind  is  northeasterly,  pushing 
water  out  of  Currituck  and  lowering  water 
levels.  Bass  are  likely  to  desert  the  emerging 
shorelines  for  deep  water  and  dense  weed 
beds  toward  the  center  of  the  sound,  and  to 
stop  feeding.  They  can  sometimes  be 
tempted  with  natural  baits  dropped  into 
holes  in  these  weed  beds,  and  elsewhere  in 
deep  water  with  plastic  worms  and  bait,  but 
rarely  in  shallow  water. 

During  peak  seasons — spring  and  fall  — 
the  wind  is  highly  changeable.  It  will  blow 


northeast  for  a  few  days,  lay  out  for  about 
nine  minutes,  it  seems,  then  blow  hard  from 
the  south  for  a  day  or  two.  Many  trips  are 
blown  out  altogether.  If  you  can  arrange  to 
stay  for  a  while,  conditions  are  sure  to 
change  and  fishing  will  get  better.  Some- 
times everything  seems  perfect  but  fishing 
is  poor.  I  guess  nobody  knows  why. 

Fairly  frequently,  however,  coastal  bass 
become  so  outrageously  cooperative  that 
the  rankest  amateur  can  catch  and  release 
dozens  of  fish.  Even  the  bigger  fish  become 
active  and  a  few  bass  weighing  over  7 
pounds  are  caught. 

The  maximum  size  of  brackish 
largemouths  is  considerably  less  than  that  of 
bass  from  the  interior.  Nevertheless,  in 
Currituck  Sound  5 -pounders  are  fairly 
commonplace  and  fish  exceeding  7  pounds 
are  caught  probably  weekly  in  spring  and 
fall.  In  northern  Currituck  Sound  around 
Knotts  Island  and  up  into  Back  Bay,  several 
10-pounders  are  caught  every  year.  Fish  that 
size  are  rare  farther  south.  Chowan  River 
bass  tend  to  run  larger  than  those  of  more 
brackish  water  to  the  east,  and  some 
trophies  exceeding  7  pounds  are  taken  from 
the  mouths  of  tributaries  along  the  western 
edge  of  Pamlico  Sound. 

It  is  not  the  size  of  bass  that  distinguishes 
brackish  water  fishing  from  the  rest,  but  the 
number  you  may  catch  when  conditions  are 


favorable.  Persistent  anglers  routinely 
release  several  times  the  daily  limit.  Many 
anglers  believe  that  action  is  ample 
compensation  for  small  size. 

Fishing  technique  for  brackish  bass  has 
both  remained  the  same  and  changed  over 
the  years.  A  piece  of  crab  or  live  minnow 
offered  with  a  cane  pole  is  as  effective  now 
as  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  and  quite  a  few 
anglers  still  work  the  weed  beds  and  duck 
blinds  that  way.  In  Currituck  Sound  you 
still  see  flyrodders  —  now  probably  more 
than  ever — laying  bugs  up  against  a  marsh 
shore.  What  has  changed  is  the  increased 
application  to  brackish  bass  of  plug  and  spin 
techniques  developed  in  the  last  10  to  15 
years  largely  as  a  result  of  swelling  interest 
in  bass  fishing  nationally.  The  upshot  has 
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been  tournaments  on  all  levels  and  prolif- 
eration of  both  local  and  national  bass 
clubs.  Manufacturers  responded  with  a 
diversity  of  products  whose  development 
came  largely  out  of  competitive  fishing  and 
the  expanding  market  of  new  bass  anglers. 

Plastic  worms  in  their  many  and  varied 
configurations  crawled  over  submerged 
cover  catch  many  brackish  bass.  To  fish 
heavy  milfoil  grass,  you  can  rig  one  without 
a  weight  and  flip  it  into  little  clearings.  Any 
basser  worth  his  Red  Man  has  enough 
spinner  baits  to  decorate  a  Christmas  tree. 
Some  of  the  most  vicious  surface  strikes  I 
have  seen  from  bass  have  been  on  buzz 
baits,  which  are  surface  spinner  baits. 

The  contemporary  brackish  bass  fisher- 
man is  prepared  to  use  either  fly,  spin  or 


plug,  depending  on  conditions  and  personal 
preference.  He  has  probably  two  fly  rods. 
One,  a  number  eight,  is  for  light  winds.  He 
may  have  a  number  nine  or  10  for  those  days 
when  it  blows  over  15  miles  per  hour  and  he 
wants  to  put  up  with  it  to  fish  a  fly.  Most, 
however,  will  switch  to  casting  or  spinning 
lures  when  it  blows. 

No  doubt  the  most  popular  subsurface 
lure  in  brackish  water  is  the  Johnson  Silver 
Minnow.  It  may  be  silver  or  gold  and  tipped 
with  pork  rind  or,  more  often  these  days,  a 
plastic  worm.  The  best  choice  overall  for 
big  brackish  bass  is  unquestionably  a  live 
minnow,  but  the  best  artificial  lure  is  the 
spoon.  Since  spoons  carry  big  hooks,  you 
must  fish  them  on  fairly  stout  tackle.  It  is 
difficult  —  often  impossible  —  to  stick  a  big 


A  weedless  plastic  worm  fooled  this  nice 
brackish-water  largemouth  (above).  Because 
of  the  dense  weeds,  worms  are  usually  more 
effective  if  they  are  unweighted  or  very  lightly 
weighted. 


hook  into  a  bass'  bony  mouth  with  a  whippy 
rod  and  light  line.  Spin  or  plug  rods  should 
be  at  least  medium  weight,  with  lines 
testing,  in  my  opinion,  at  least  12  pounds. 
Fish  should  be  hit  hard  on  the  strike.  Several 
times  I  have  had  spoons  fall  out  of  a  fish's 
mouth  in  the  boat  because  the  hook  never 
penetrated,  and  I  have  lost  no  telling  how 
many  fish  for  the  same  reason  just  trying 
to  fish  too  light. 

Spinner  baits  are  effective  because  they, 
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Favorite  brackish  water  fly  rod  patterns 
include,  left  to  right,  the  keel  hook  Muddler, 
Gerbubble  bug,  palmered  Marsh  Hare 
(shallow  running  streamer) ,  deer  hair  bug 
and  hard-bodied  balsa  or  cork  popping  bugs. 


"At  times,  a  fly  seems  to  be  the  very  best  way  to  catch  a 
fish.  You  can  work  every  inch  of  holding  water  throughly 
with  a  fly.  ..and  sometimes  bass  just  seem  to  want  bugs." 


too,  are  fairly  weedless,  and  plastic  worms 
can  be  rigged  to  be  weedless.  There  is  so 
much  grass  in  brackish  water  that  weedless 
lures  are  often  the  only  practical  way  to  fish. 
Currituck  Sound  and  the  entire  northeastern 
corner  of  the  state  are  heavily  infested  with 
Eurasian  water  milfoil,  an  exotic  that  was 
imported  for  aquariums  and  has  gotten  out 
of  hand,  as  so  many  exotics  have.  It  is 
filamentous  and  pervasive,  fouling  all  lures 
to  some  degree  and  even  outboards  of 
under  about  50  hp.  You  constantly  have  to 
lift  and  clear  an  outboard  and  pick  strings 
of  grass  from  your  lures  between  casts. 
Careful  anglers,  however,  may  use  gang- 
hooked  plugs  in  clear  water  near  structure. 
I  It  takes  patience.  I  have  seen  waders  hip- 
I  deep  in  weed  beds  casting  Mepps  spinners 
i]  with  treble  hooks.  They  could  catch  fish 
I  because  the  tide  was  up  enough  to 
submerge  the  grass  tips  and  by  casting  into 
the  wind  and  pulling  the  lures  back  along 
the  bend  of  the  grass  filaments,  they 
avoided  most  hangups. 

But  largely  because  of  the  grass,  ultralight 
tackle  is  not  practical.  Even  the  most  weed- 
less lures  catch  on  the  milfoil  and  it  takes  a 


Though  most  fishermen  use  casting  or  spinning 
tackle,  many  of  these  brackish  waters  are 
ideal  for  fly  fishing  when  the  wind  is  not  too 
strong  and  the  bass  are  feeding  on  or  near  the 
surface  (left). 


rod  of  a  certain  stiffness  to  pull  them  off. 
Milfoil  seems  to  be  dying  back  a  little.  It  is 
not  nearly  the  problem  it  was  10  years  ago, 
but  there  is  still  plenty  of  it. 

Because  coastal  waters  are  shallow  and — 
where  they  are  fresh  enough — hold  good 
populations  of  hungry  bass,  and  because 
there  are  so  many  miles  of  shoreline,  fly 
fishing  is  popular.  At  times,  a  fly  seems  to 
be  the  very  best  way  to  catch  fish.  You  can 
work  every  inch  of  holding  water  thoroughly 
with  a  fly  and  do  it  more  efficiently  than  with 
a  topwater  casting  or  spinning  lure.  And 
sometimes  bass  just  seem  to  want  bugs. 

They  also  like  streamers.  The  Marsh 
Hare  originated  in  Chesapeake  Bay  and  was 
brought  to  Currituck  by  Joe  Brooks.  My 
version  is  a  rather  crude  palmering  of  hackle 
down  a  weedless  #  1  or  1  /0  bass  hook. 
There  are  calf  shoulders  and  a  pair  of  hackle 
tips  for  a  tail.  It  sinks,  but  slowly,  and  tends 
to  come  to  the  surface  when  stripped  in. 
Nearly  all  takes  are  just  below  the  surface  so 
that  you  get  a  big  boil  and  the  satisfaction  of 
a  surface  strike.  I  have  had  good  luck  with 
all  white,  brown  and  especially  red/yellow. 
This  lure,  as  all  streamers,  enters  the  water 
more  quietly  than  any  bug  and  therefore 
does  not  spook  fish  so  badly  out  of  thin, 
calm  water. 

Much  of  the  time,  though,  I  fish  hard- 
bodied  or  deer  hair  poppers.  Hair  is  better 
in  very  calm  water,  but  when  the  wind  gets 
up  a  little  you  almost  have  to  use  a  balsa, 


cork  or  other  hard  popper  to  get  that  sharp 
"blub"  that  seems  to  attract  fish.  The 
Gerbubble  Bug  is  one  of  the  old-time 
poppers  used  on  brackish  water.  It  is  balsa 
or  cork  with  feathers  sandwiched  between 
top  and  bottom. 

But  practically  any  popper  on  No.  1  to 
1/0  hooks  will  do  a  good  job  for  you  in 
brackish  water,  provided  it  is  weedless  and 
has  a  wide  gap  between  the  hook  point  and 
the  popper.  Commercially  made  bugs  often 
need  to  have  their  hooks  opened  a  bit  with 
pliers.  Thin  wire  weed  guards  work  well 
enough,  but  the  best  are  made  of  mono- 
filament loops.  All  streamers  and  bugs 
fished  in  North  Carolina's  brackish  water 
should  have  weed  guards. 

There  are  several  lodges  along  Currituck 
Sound's  western  shore  that  cater  to 
fishermen  in  season  and  still  a  few  guides 
who  early  in  the  morning  meet  clients  who 
camp  or  stay  in  rental  rooms  in  beach 
motels  or  cottages.  A  list  of  guides  and 
lodges  may  be  obtained  by  calling  toll-free 
to  800- VISIT  NC  and  requesting  the 
Currituck  Sound  information  bulletin.  In 
this  issue  of  Wildlife  In  North  Carolina  is 
a  list  of  state-owned  boat  ramps. 

If  you  own  a  suitable  boat,  you  may  obtain 
a  chart  and  fish  brackish  water  safely  if  you 
keep  a  weather  eye.  Alexandria  Drafting 
Co.,  6440  General  Green  Way,  Alexandria, 
VA  22312,  publishes  a  fishing  map  for 
Currituck  Sound.  It  may  be  purchased  by 
mail  for  $3.50. 

Guides  are  a  great  help,  especially  if  you 
don't  have  a  boat  or  know  where  to  fish. 
About  the  only  problem  with  fishing  with  a 
guide  is  that  they  usually  do  not  start  early 
enough  and  they  bring  you  in  way  before 
dusk.  Special  arrangements  can  sometimes 
be  made  to  fish  early  or  late,  but  usually 
not  both. 

When  the  weather  is  hot,  early  morning 
may  be  the  only  time  fishing  is  worthwhile, 
but  it's  not  the  only  advantage  to  being  on 
Currituck  at  dawn.  If  a  cloud  bank  has  not 
obscured  the  horizon,  the  sun  rises  as  a 
great  red  globe  behind  the  dunes.  Gulls 
screaming  fly  across  it.  On  calm  mornings, 
you  can  hear  moaning  seas  breaking  on  the 
beach  not  far  away  across  the  marsh.  In  May 
there  are  still  a  few  coots  working  the  weed 
beds  behind  the  Currituck  Bank  in  the  lee 
of  a  light  northeast  wind.  A  muskrat 
inscribes  a  vee  across  the  smooth  water 
surface  and  you  make  your  first  casts.  S 
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STRIPERS 

AT  THE  CROSSROADS 

In  recent  years,  Albemarle  Sound's  once  vast  striper  fishery  has  fallen 
on  hard  times.  The  causes  are  complex  and  the  solutions  are  still  not  at  hand. 


They  used  to  school  up  by  the 
thousands  out  yonder,"  the  old  man 
remarked  as  we  looked  out  into  the 
expanse  of  Albemarle  Sound.  "1  remember 
the  time  when  people  would  come  down 
here  and  just  watch  the  sound  for  gulls. 
When  the  rockfish  would  school  up,  it  was 
just  like  a  boat  race  to  see  who  could  get  to 
'em  first." 

The  story  came  to  me  several  years  ago 
from  a  man  who  was  telling  me  of  a  once- 
thriving  striped  bass  fishery  in  Albemarle 
Sound.  In  recent  years,  that  fishery  has 
nearly  vanished,  and  little  remains  except 
memories  such  as  these.  What's  happened 
to  these  stripers?  To  be  honest,  fisheries 
biologists  don't  know  the  full  answer  to  this 
question,  but  we  know  more  than  we  did 
several  years  ago.  As  our  research  has 
progressed,  the  story  of  the  decline  in 
Albemarle  Sound  striped  bass  has  unfolded 
into  a  very  complex  puzzle,  so  complex  that 
we  often  wonder  whether  we'll  ever  be  able 
to  fully  unravel  it. 

Albemarle  Sound  stripers  spend  most  of 
the  year  feeding  in  the  sound  and  tributary 
rivers.  In  early  spring,  as  water  temperatures 
begin  to  rise,  the  stripers  make  their  way  up 
the  Roanoke  River  to  the  spawning  grounds 
at  Weldon.  When  the  water  temperature  in 
the  river  reaches  65  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
usually  in  early  to  mid-May,  spawning 
reaches  its  peak  intensity.  The  free-floating 
eggs  drift  downstream  as  they  develop  and 
hatch  in  about  48  hours  near  the  town  of 
Hamilton.  The  newly  hatched  fry  continue 
to  drift  while  receiving  nourishment  from  a 
yolk  sac.  By  the  time  the  fry  reach  Plymouth, 
some  two  to  three  days  after  hatching,  they 


by  Pete  Kornegay 


Skip  Br, 


Once  abundant,  striped  bass  populations  in  Albemarle  Sound  have  dwindled,  for  mysterious 
reasons,  and  fishermen's  nets  are  emptier  than  ever.  The  decline  has  affected  not  only  North 
Carolina's  commercial  fishermen,  but  also  those  in  South  Carolina,  Virginia  and  Maryland. 


have  absorbed  much  of  their  yolk  and  are 
beginning  to  actively  seek  food.  Tiny  zoo- 
plankton  make  up  the  diet  of  the  striper  fry 
and  if  supplies  are  adequate  in  the  nursery 
area  (western  Albemarle  Sound),  the  fry 
will  continue  to  feed  and  grow  into  finger- 
lings.  Like  many  other  animals  in  the  wild, 
the  abundance  of  striped  bass  runs  in 
cycles. 

Along  the  East  Coast,  peak  abundances 
of  stripers  historically  have  run  in  five-  to 
seven-year  cycles,  and  as  long  as  the  peaks 


are  not  much  longer  than  that,  an  adequate 
number  of  spawners  will  survive  to 
replenish  the  stocks.  Back  in  the  1970s,  the 
N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  began 
receiving  complaints  from  sport  fishermen 
about  poor  catches  of  striped  bass  in  Albe- 
marle Sound.  Our  initial  thoughts  were  that 
this  population  must  be  reaching  one  of  the 
low  points  in  its  cycle  which  had  previously 
been  observed  in  North  Carolina  and  other 
states.  The  complaints  continued  and  grew 
worse.  In  1977  we  began  a  three-year  creel 
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Fertilized  egg  is  one  of 

a  million  or  so  released  by 
a  single  fish  at  Weldon, 
downstream  from  the 
Roanoke  Rapids  dam. 
The  egg  will  hatch  near 
Hamilton. 


The  life  cycle  of  the  Albemarle  Sound  striped  bass  begins  in 
spring  when  the  adult  striper  migrates  up  the  Roanoke  River 
and  spawns  near  Weldon.  Warming  temperatures  provide  the 
impetus  for  the  striped  bass,  and  when  spawning  is  completed 
the  adult  swims  back  to  the  sound  again. 

(Illustrations  not  drawn  to  scale. ) 
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Fin-fold  larva  stage 
is  reached  at  Plymouth. 
Minus  yolk,  fry  are  feeding 
on  zooplankton  now. 


Juvenile  striped  bass 

(young  of  the  year)  spends 
its  year  feeding  and 
growing  in  Albemarle 
Sound  and  its  tributaries. 


Yolk-sac  larval  stage  is 

reached  at  Williamston. 
The  larvae  grow  by  feeding 
on  their  yolk  sac. 
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census  on  Albemarle  Sound  to  see  if  the 
complaints  were  valid.  "During  1977  we 
estimated  that  about  33,000  stripers  were 
caught  by  sport  fishermen  in  the  Albemarle 
Sound  area,"  said  Tony  Mullis,  Commission 
research  biologist  in  charge  of  the  census. 
"By  1978,  the  figure  was  down  to  16,000 
and  by  1979,  only  5,000  were  caught.  The 
local  fishermen  definitely  had  legitimate 
complaints!"  During  the  same  years, 
researchers  from  N.C.  State  University 
collected  an  alarmingly  small  number  of 
young-of-year  stripers  during  their  annual 
sampling  program  in  Albemarle  Sound. 
They  also  noticed  that  the  number  of  live 
striper  eggs  spawned  in  the  Roanoke  River 
had  decreased  dramatically  over  collections 
from  previous  spawning  seasons.  There  was 
no  doubt  about  it,  these  fish  were  in  serious 
trouble.  It  was  also  becoming  clear  that 
North  Carolina  was  not  the  only  state 
experiencing  striped  bass  declines.  Virginia, 
Maryland  and  even  California  were 
reporting  similar  problems. 

As  evidence  of  a  real  decline  of  stripers 
mounted,  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commis- 
sion took  several  drastic  regulatory  steps  to 
conserve  the  remaining  striped  bass.  Bow 
netting  for  stripers  in  the  Roanoke  River, 
which  had  been  a  traditional  fishery  for 
years,  was  completely  banned.  The  daily 
creel  limit  for  stripers  caught  in  the  "Inland 


Waters"  portion  of  the  Roanoke  River  was 
dropped  from  25  to  eight.  The  size  limit 
was  increased  from  12  to  16  inches.  These 
conservation  efforts  were  complicated  by 
the  commercial  fishery  for  striped  bass 
which  was  continuing  in  Albemarle  Sound 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  N.C.  Division 
of  Marine  Fisheries.  Their  proposals  to 
reduce  the  commercial  harvest  of  stripers 
met  stiff  resistance  from  commercial 
fishermen,  who  feared  economic  losses 
from  these  regulations. 

Since  1980,  exhaustive  research  on  the 
striped  bass  problem  has  been  undertaken 
in  North  Carolina,  and  in  nearly  every  other 
East  Coast  state  with  striper  populations. 
Almost  every  aspect  imaginable  has  been 
researched,  from  the  influence  of  severe 
winters  on  striper  spawning  success,  to  the 
effects  of  acid  rain  on  striper  fry.  Most 
research  is  directed  toward  one  important 
event  in  the  early  life  of  striped  bass  — 
biologists  call  it  "year  class  formation."  This 
is  the  point  at  which  newly  hatched  striper 
fry  either  make  it  or  they  don't.  During 
years  in  which  an  unusually  large  number  of 
fry  survive  to  become  fingerlings,  a 
"dominant"  year  class  is  formed.  "Poor" 
year  class  formation  results  when  few  fry 
survive.  In  Albemarle  Sound,  no  dominant 
year  classes  have  been  formed  since  1970. 
We  haven't  even  seen  a  moderate  year  class 


East  Carolina  University 


Roger  Rulifson  (above)  of  the  Institute  of 
Coastal  and  Marine  Resources  at  East  Caro- 
lina University,  is  one  of  many  researchers 
studying  the  mystery  of  the  declining  striped 
bass  fishery.  Rulifson's  studies  are  pointing 
toward  inadequate  food  supplies  for  the 
striper  fry  as  a  contributing  factor.  Other 
factors  may  include  pollution,  overharvest 
and  the  possibility  that  Roanoke  River  darns 
alter  the  natural  flow  pattern  of  the  river. 
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"Operation  Rock"  Strikes  Back 


Even  in  inland  waters  striped  bass — 
stocked  in  North  Carolina's  lakes  as 
sport  fish  —  have  been  dwindling.  One 
reason  has  been  simple  human  greed. 
Picture,  if  you  will,  110,000  pounds  of 
striped  bass  with  a  retail  value  of  a  half- 
million  dollars.  That's  a  lot  of  fish  —  and 
that's  the  amount  of  "rock"  that  were 
poached  and  illegally  sold  from  lakes 
Gaston,  Kerr,  Roanoke  Rapids  and  other 
inland  waters  in  the  past  two  years. 

The  honeymoon  ended  for  poachers 
and  black  market  dealers  on  January  16 
when  "Operation  Rock" — a  two-year 
undercover  investigation  of  the  illegal 
commercialization  of  inland  striped 
bass — was  terminated.  Teams  of 
officers  and  agents  from  the  N.C. 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and  Virginia 
Commission  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries  arrested  over  20  people  in 
North  Carolina  and  Virginia  for  illegal 
commercialization  of  inland  striped 
bass.  Charges  included  numerous 
violations  of  the  Federal  Lacey  Act, 
which  prohibits  commercialization  and 
interstate  commerce  in  protected 
wildlife. 


formed  since  1976.  In  simple  terms,  the 
Albemarle  Sound  striper  population  has 
not  replenished  itself  to  any  extent  in  nearly 
nine  years.  Researchers  in  Maryland  and 
Virginia  have  seen  the  same  bleak  picture 
with  poor  reproductive  success  of 
Chesapeake  Bay  stripers  in  recent  years. 
In  New  York,  Hudson  River  stripers  are 
showing  signs  of  making  a  comeback,  but 
their  body  tissues  are  so  contaminated  with 
PCBs  that  they  cannot  be  consumed  by 
humans.  Even  in  South  Carolina's  Santee- 
Cooper  reservoirs,  landlocked  spawning 
stripers  are  dwindling. 

Most  biologists  agree  that  there  is 
probably  no  single  factor  that  causes  the 
success  or  failure  of  year  class  formation. 
We  believe  that  combinations  of  natural  and 
man-caused  factors  are  probably  responsi- 
ble. The  frustrating  part  of  this  to  researchers 
is  sorting  out  which  factors  are  important 
and  which  are  not.  More  than  likely, 
different  combinations  are  responsible  for 
success  or  failure  during  different  years. 

As  mentioned  before,  we  do  not  know  all 
of  the  answers  to  the  striped  bass  delimma, 
but  our  studies  have  shed  light  on  some 


Operation  Rock  shows  that  commer- 
cialization of  wildlife  is  often  a  highly 
organized  crime.  In  this  case,  there  was 
an  extensive  network  of  poachers  and 
fish  dealers  in  several  states.  One 
individual  indicted  in  Operation  Rock 
was  charged  with  selling  over  51,000 
pounds  of  striped  bass  taken  from 
inland  waters. 

Operation  Rock  was  conducted  by 
enforcement  officers  and  federal  agents 
disguised  as  fish  buyers  and  dealers  who 
purchased  striped  bass  caught  by  poachers 
in  inland  waters.  The  purchase  of  the  fish 
was  documented  as  evidence.  Then, 
officers  and  agents  disguised  as  fisher- 
men offered  the  same  fish  for  sale  to 
seafood  dealers  who  had  been  implicated 
in  dealing  in  illegal  striped  bass.  In  all 
cases,  dealers  were  told  that  the  fish  had 
been  caught  in  inland  waters. 

"All  of  the  striped  bass  used  in  Op- 
eration Rock  were  caught  by  poachers 
and  then  sold  to  us,"  said  Major  Gene 
Abernethy,  head  of  the  Illegal  Commer- 
cialization Section  of  the  Wildlife 
Commission's  Division  of  Enforcement. 
"In  fact,  it  wasn't  unusual  for  the  same 
fish  to  be  sold  three  or  four  times  to 


buyers  as  far  away  as  Georgia  or  New 
York  City.  The  work  was  also  not 
without  risk.  One  poacher  held  a  pistol 
to  the  head  of  a  federal  agent  who  was 
disguised  as  a  fish  buyer,  and  threatened 
to  blow  the  agent's  head  off  if  he  ever 
learned  he  was  a  game  warden." 

As  a  result  of  this  operation,  Wildlife 
Commission  personnel  are  hopeful  that 
sportsmen  will  see  some  improvement 
in  sport  fishing  for  striped  bass  on  Roa- 
noke Rapids,  Kerr  and  Gaston  lakes. 

"Operation  Rock  resulted  in  the 
virtual  elimination  of  large-scale  striper 
poaching  on  these  lakes,  and  the  stripers 
that  were  being  caught  and  illegally  sold 
will  now  be  available  to  sport  fisher- 
men," said  Richard  B.  Hamilton,  chief  of 
the  Wildlife  Commission's  Division  of 
Boating  and  Inland  Fisheries.  "Since  this 
illegal  harvest  was  substantial,  sports- 
men should  see  both  immediate  and 
long-term  improvements  in  striper 
fishing.  As  a  result  of  Operation  Rock, 
the  full  benefits  of  striped  bass  and 
hybrid  striped  bass  stockings  will  one 
again  be  available  to  sportsmen  whose 
license  dollars  funded  these  programs." 

—  Mark  Taylor 


Raleigh  News  and  Observer 


At  a  ]anuary  16,  1985  news  conference  (above),  U.S.  Attorney  Samuel  T.  Currin,  announced 
indictments  against  20  persons  accused  of  illegal  sales  of  striped  bass.  Present  in  the  photograph 
(left  to  right):  U.S.  Attorney  Currin;  Danny  M.  Searcy,  special  agent  for  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service;  James  W.  Pulliam  Jr.,  regional  director  of  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service; 
and  W.  Vernon  Bevill,  executive  director  of  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission. 
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Terry  Shankle 

Catches  of  striped  bass  like  this  may  be  a  thing  of  the  past  in  the  future.  The  Atlantic  Striped 
Bass  Conservation  Act  passed  recently  provides  for  federal  control  of  the  Atlantic  Coast 
stripers.  Some  restrictions  on  commercial  fishing  for  stripers  may  be  in  order. 


trouble  spots.  Here's  a  brief  discussion  of 
four  major  problem  areas  which  Wildlife 
Commission  biologists  have  identified  as 
being  contributing  factors  to  the  decline  in 
Albemarle  Sound  striped  bass. 

The  Roanoke  River  Dams 

Built  for  flood  control  and  electricity 
generation,  these  dams  have  altered  the 
natural  flow  patterns  of  the  Roanoke  River. 
During  years  with  abundant  rainfall,  very 
high  river  flows  occur  throughout  the  April 
and  May  spawning  season,  probably  for 
longer  periods  of  time  than  if  the  dams  were 
not  present.  Striped  bass  eggs  and  fry  are 
likely  to  be  swept  into  the  swamps  during 
these  years  where  they  become  stranded 
and  die.  During  low-flow  years,  we  think 
that  the  fry  don't  reach  Albemarle  Sound  by 
the  time  they  begin  to  feed.  The  result  is 
probably  starvation  of  the  fry.  Also  during 
the  spawning  season,  surges  of  cold  reservoir 
water  released  into  the  river  interrupt  and 
delay  spawning  activity.  The  solution  to 
these  problems  rests  in  a  re-evaluation  of 
water  releases  from  the  dams  during  the 
striper-spawning  season. 

Poor  Egg  Survival 

Research  by  the  Wildlife  Commission 
and  N.C.  State  University  during  the  past 
several  years  has  shown  an  alarming  drop  in 


the  number  of  eggs  capable  of  hatching  in 
the  Roanoke  River.  The  causes  for  this  drop 
in  egg  viability  are  unknown.  Our  research 
has  shown  that  contaminants  such  as 
mercury  and  pesticide  residues  within  the 
tissues  of  striped  bass  may  be  responsible. 
Water  pollution  may  also  be  causing  direct 
egg  mortality.  Research  in  this  area  will  be 
extremely  expensive  and  any  cause  identi- 
fied probably  won't  easily  be  eliminated. 

Poor  Fry  Survival 

Striped  bass  eggs  that  manage  to  hatch 
into  fry  face  numerous  hazards  before  they 
reach  fingerling  size.  Many  of  the  fry  are 
siphoned  out  of  the  river  by  industry  and 
other  water  users  on  the  Roanoke  River.  The 
cumulative  impacts  of  water  pollutants  such 
as  pesticides  and  acid  rain  on  the  survival  of 
the  fry  are  not  completely  understood,  but 
no  doubt  contribute  to  some  mortality. 
Blooms  of  toxic  blue-green  algae  in  the 
nursery  area  (western  Albemarle  Sound 
and  lower  Chowan  River)  cause  dissolved 
oxygen  depletions  and  probably  disrupt 
the  critical  food  chain  of  microscopic  zoo- 
plankton.  Without  these  organisms  the 
striper  fry  face  certain  starvation. 

"Many  of  the  striped  bass  larvae  that  we 
have  examined  have  empty  stomachs  at  a 
stage  in  their  development  when  they  should 
be  full  of  zooplankton,"  says  Dr.  Roger 


Rulifson,  an  East  Carolina  University 
researcher  looking  into  striped  bass  fry 
feeding  habits.  "Our  studies  may  eventually 
point  to  inadequate  food  supplies  for  the 
striper  fry  as  a  major  factor  in  the  decline  of 
Albemarle  Sound  striped  bass." 

Overharvest  of  the  Spawning  Stock 

Striped  bass  are  valuable  food  fish  so 
there  is  a  great  incentive  for  commercial 
fishermen  to  catch  and  sell  them.  When 
adequate  numbers  of  stripers  exist, 
commercial  fishing  presents  few  problems. 
However,  the  numbers  of  striped  bass  in 
Albemarle  Sound  now  are  so  low,  that  a 
continuation  of  net  fishing  for  them  is  hardly 
justified.  Significant  restrictions  on 
commercial  fishing  are  in  order  to  protect 
the  remaining  spawning  stock. 

Having  considered  these  important 
problem  areas,  what  does  the  future  hold 
for  Albemarle  Sound  striped  bass?  If  the 
current  course  of  the  striper  proceeds,  the 
situation  will  undoubtedly  grow  worse. 
Obviously,  cleaning  up  water  pollution 
would  be  the  best  answer,  but  because  this 
process  is  so  slow  and  sometimes  nearly 
impossible  to  accomplish,  the  demise  of 
stripers  may  occur  before  we  see  better 
water  quality.  Massive  stocking  of  striper 
fingerlings  in  Albemarle  Sound  may  be 
another  answer,  but  most  sport  fishermen 
would  be  reluctant  to  support  a  stocking 
program  in  view  of  the  continuing 
commercial  fishery.  The  U.S.  Congress 
has  recently  passed  the  Atlantic  Striped 
Bass  Conservation  Act  which  includes 
provisions  for  federal  control  of  Atlantic 
coast  stripers  in  order  to  conserve  the 
remaining  stocks.  The  ominous  words 
"fishing  moratorium"  appear  in  this 
legislation. 

The  key  to  the  return  of  Albemarle 
Sound  stripers  may  rest  with  people.  When 
citizens  organize  and  get  involved,  things 
happen.  This  has  clearly  been  demonstrated 
with  water-quality  issues  across  North 
Carolina.  Sportsmens  clubs,  advisory 
committees  and  action  groups  have  brought 
water-pollution  issues  to  the  attention  of 
their  government  representatives  and  real 
results  have  been  accomplished.  There  is  no 
reason  similar  groups  could  not  make  the 
recovery  of  striped  bass  in  North  Carolina  a 
priority  matter. 

The  decline  of  Albemarle  Sound  stripers 
is  indeed  saddening,  and  it  may  say  some- 
thing about  the  human  species.  Are  we  so 
careless  with  our  own  environment  that 
we've  allowed  the  once  thriving  stripers  to 
nearly  disappear?  The  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion can  only  be  yes,  but  whether  the  striper 
will  totally  disappear  may  well  depend  on 
our  efforts  now  and  in  the  near  future.  0 
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There  are  free  boat  ramps  at  147  boating  access  areas 
scattered  throughout  North  Carolina- 


by  Ed  Jenkins 

In  the  early  1950s,  the  North  Carolina 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission  realized 
that  limited  access  to  public  waters  and 
especially  a  lack  of  good  boat  ramps,  might 
be  a  bigger  problem  than  too  few  fish. 
Indeed,  there  were  plenty  of  fish,  just  no 
way  to  get  to  some  of  them.  In  1952,  the 
agency  embarked  on  a  vigorous  program  of 
access-area  development  by  opening  its  first 
boat  launching  area  near  Weldon  on  the 
Roanoke  River.  This  first  site  had  a  tram 
with  cables,  straps,  and  a  winch  that  could 
launch  and  retrieve  one  boat  at  a  time.  That 
method  of  launching  boats  had  its  drawbacks 
and  later  was  replaced  by  the  paved  boat 
ramp.  By  June  1954,  there  were  nine  boating 
access  areas  statewide  with  18  more  planned. 

No  one  has  been  more  closely  connected 
to  the  growth  of  the  boating  access  area 
program  than  W  E.  "Buddy"  Phillips  — 
the  man  who  has  had  a  hand  (and  shovel ) 
in  most  access  areas  developed  by  the 
Commission.  And  no  one  has  been  more 
committed  to  the  program  than  this  man 
who  moved  his  family  in  his  own  trailer  at 
his  own  expense  from  job  site  to  job  site. 

"My  biggest  promotion,"  he  said,  "was 
when  they  put  me  on  permanent  employ- 
ment status  and  allowed  me  to  use  the  state 
dump  truck  to  pull  my  house  trailer.  I 
thought  I  had  it  made. 

"Back  then  there  were  only  two  men 
working  on  access  areas,"  Phillips  con- 
tinued. "Most  of  the  actual  construction 
was  done  through  private  contractors.  We 
hired  local  people  to  mow  the  grass  and 
pick  up  trash,  and  the  wildlife  officer  in  the 
area  helped  maintain  the  area.  At  first  the 
Commission  owned  all  the  areas,  but  as 
public  demand  for  more  boat  ramps 
increased,  we  began  leasing  land  and 
entering  into  agreements  with  power  and 


timber  companies.  We  also  began  hiring 
permanent  employees  and  purchasing  our 
own  equipment  to  build  and  maintain  the 
areas.  By  the  end  of  the  1960s,  we  were 
building  almost  all  of  the  areas  with  our 
own  people  and  equipment." 

Today,  the  boating  access  area  program  is 
one  of  the  most  popular  services  provided 
by  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission. 
There  currently  are  147  public  boat  launch- 
ing areas  on  creeks,  lakes,  rivers,  and  sounds 
from  east  of  Manteo  to  west  of  Murphy. 
Except  during  seasonal  fluctuations  of  some 
bodies  of  water,  these  access  areas  are  open 
24  hours  a  day,  365  days  a  year  and  ensure 
free  access  to  public  waters. 

ACCESS  AREA  LISTINGS: 


Alligator  River 

1  Dare  County  (East  Lake  Ferry)  -On  the 
north  side  of  the  East  Lake  bridge. 

2  Tyrrell  County  (Gum  Neck  Landing)  - 
20  miles  south  of  Columbia  via  US  94; 
SR1321, 1320,  and  1316. 

3  Tyrrell  County  (Frying  Pan)  -  Near  the 
endofSR  1307,  12.5  miles  southeast  of 
Columbia. 

Apalachia  Lake 

4  Cherokee  County  (Apalachia)  - 
Immediately  downstream  from 
Hiwassee  Dam  on  the  south  side. 

Badin  Lake 

5  Montgomery  County  (Beaver  Dam)  - 
14.5  miles  south  of  Denton  on  SR  2551. 

6  Montgomery  County  (Lakemont)  -Turn 
off  NC  109  on  SR  1156  at  Blaine,  then 
on  SR  1158. 

Bear  Creek  Lake 

7  Jackson  County  (Bear  Creek)  -5.1  miles 
east  of  Tuckasegee  off  NC  281  on  SR 
1137. 

Big  Flatty  Creek 

8  Pasquotank  County  (Big  Flatty)  -  From 


NC  168  at  Weeksville,  take  SR  1103  to 

1104  to  1108,  approximately  6  miles 

from  Weeksville. 
Big  Swamp  Creek 

9  Robeson  County  (Lennon's  Bridge)  - 

On  SR  1002,  0.3  miles  from  Columbus 

County  line. 
Black  River 

10  Bladen  County  (Hunt's  Bluff)  -  8  miles 
east  of  Kelly  south  of  NC  53  on  SR 
1547. 

1 1  Sampson  County  ( Ivanhoe )  -  Just  south 
oflvanhoeon  SR  1100. 

Blewett  Falls  Lake 

12  Anson  County  (Pee  Dee)  -  2  miles  north 
of  Pee  Dee  River  Bridge  (US  74)  via  SR 
1748  and  1747. 

13  Richmond  County  (Grassy  Island)  -  5 
miles  west  of  Ellerbe  on  SR  1148. 

Bogue  Sound 

14  Carteret  County  (Morehead  City)  -On 
the  east  side  of  US  70  near  the  western 
town  limits  of  Morehead  City. 

Brice's  Creek 

15  Craven  County  (Brice's  Creek)  -  In 
Croatan  National  Forest  on  Forest 
Service  continuation  of  SR  1143. 

Cape  Fear  River 

16  Bladen  County  (Elwell's  Ferry)  -2  miles 
northeast  of  Carvers  at  Elwell's  Ferry  via 
SR  1730. 

17  Bladen  County  (Tar  Heel)  - 1  mile 
northeast  of  NC  87  on  SR  1316. 

18  Chatham  County  ( Avent's  Ferry  Bridge) 
-  2  miles  southwest  of  Corinth  via  NC 
42  at  Avent's  Ferry  Bridge. 

19  Cumberland  County  ( Fayette ville)  -  4 
miles  south  of  Fayetteville  on  NC  87. 

20  Harnett  County  (Lillington)  -  3  miles 
east  of  Lillington  via  SR  2016. 

Cape  Fear  River  Basin 

2 1  New  Hanover  County  ( Federal  Point )  - 
Located  at  the  terminus  of  US  Highway 
421  in  New  Hanover  County  near  Fort 
Fisher. 

Cedar  Cliff  Lake 

22  Jackson  County  -  From  NC  107  at 
Tuckasegee,  take  SR  1135  east  to  area. 

Chatuge  Lake 

23  Clay  County  (Jack rabbit) -From  US  64, 
4  miles  east  of  Hayesville,  take  SR  1154 
2 . 5  miles  south  of  SR  1 15  5 ,  then  1 . 2 
miles  to  area. 

24  Clay  County  (Ledford's  Chapel) -5 
miles  east  of  Hayesville  via  US  64  and 
SR  1151. 

Cheoah  Lake 

2  5  Graham  County  ( Cheoah )  -  Adjacent  to 
NC28. 
Chowan  River 

26  Chowan  County  (Cannon's  Ferry)  - 13 
miles  north  of  Edenton  on  NC  32,  turn 
left  on  SR  1231.  Go  1  mile  to  area. 
2  7  Chowan  County  ( Edenhouse  Bridge)  - 
Adjacent  to  US  17. 

28  Gates  County  (Gatesville)  -  3  miles  from 
Gates  County  Courthouse  on  SR  1111. 

29  Hertford  County  (Tunis)  -  From  NC  45 
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at  Cofield,  take  SR  1403  to  1400  to 
1402, 0.8  miles  to  area. 
Conaby  Creek 

30  Washington  County  (Conaby  Creek)  - 
On  NC  45  approximately  3  miles  north 
of  US  64. 

Contentnea  Creek 

3 1  Greene  County  ( Snow  Hill )  -  At  Snow 
Hill,  1  block  east  of  US  258. 

3  2  Pitt  County  ( Grifton )  -  In  town  limits  of 
Grifton  on  Contentnea  Creek. 
Currituck  Sound 

33  Currituck  County  ( Poplar  Branch )  -  At 
end  of  NC  3, 0.7  miles  off  US  158  north 
of  Grandy. 

Dan  River 

34  Caswell  County  (Milton)  -  Just 
northwest  of  Milton  on  NC  62. 

3  5  Rockingham  County  ( Leaks ville )  -  NC 
14, 1  mile  from  Leaksville. 
Dawson  Creek 

36  Pamlico  County  (Dawson  Creek)  -  Off 
SR  1302, 4  miles  southwest  of  Oriental. 
Deep  River 

3  7  Moore  County  ( Carbonton )  -  Just  south 
of  Carbonton  on  SR  1621. 

3  8  Randolph  County  ( Sandy  Creek )  -  0. 5 

mile  west  of  Ramseur  on  US  64. 
East  Lake 

39  Dare  County  (Mashoes)  -  3  miles  north 
of  Manns  Harbor  on  SR  1113. 

Falls  of  the  Neuse  Lake 

40  Durham  County  (Hickory  Hill)  -  At 
intersection  of  1-85  and  SR  1632  just 
east  of  Durham,  NC,  exit  onto  SR  1632 
south,  to  SR  1670.  Go  east  on  SR  1670 
to  SR  1637  and  follow  SR  1637  to  area. 

4 1  Wake  County  ( Ledge  Rock )  -  Travel 
from  Raleigh  north  on  NC  50  to 
intersection  of  SR  1901,  west  on  SR 
1901  to  intersection  of  SR  1903,  south 
on  SR  1903  to  the  intersection  SR  1725, 
east  on  SR  1725  to  area. 

4  2  Wake  County  ( Upper  Barton's  Creek )  - 

Travel  from  Raleigh  north  on  NC  50  to 
junction  of  NC  98,  go  east  on  NC  98 
approximately  1 .5  miles  to  junction  of 
SR  1005  then  south  approximately  1 
mile  and  the  area  is  on  left. 
Fontana  Lake 

43  Graham  County  (Cable  Cove)  -  About  5 
miles  east  of  Fontana  Village  on  NC  28 
to  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  Cable  Cove 
campground. 

44  Swain  County  ( Flat  Branch )  -  From 
Bryson  City,  follow  US  19  west  to  SR 
1320,  right  to  SR  1311,  right  to  SR  1312, 
left  to  SR  1313  and  area. 

45  Swain  County  (Tsali)  -  From  NC  18  at 
Graham-Swain  County  line,  take  Forest 
Service  Road  north  to  area. 

Gaston  Lake 

46  Halifax  County  (Summit)  -  East  of 
Littleton,  1  mile  north  of  US  158  on  SR 
1458. 

4 7  Northampton  County  (Henrico )  -  From 


NC  46  on  SR  1214,  6.5  miles  west  to 
area. 

48  Warren  County  (Stonehouse  Creek)  - 
3.5  miles  north  of  Littleton  on  SR  1357. 

Glenville  Lake 

49  Jackson  County  (Lake  Thorpe)  -  From 
Cullowhee  travel  NC  107  approximately 
15  miles  south  to  SR  1157,  turn  right  and 
area  is  2.8  miles  on  left. 

Hancock  Creek 

50  Craven  County  (Hancock  Creek)  -  From 
Havelock  go  east  on  NC  101, 3.5  miles, 
then  2.2  miles  on  SR  1717. 

Hickory  Lake 

5 1  Alexander  County  ( Steel  Bridge )  -  2 
miles  north  of  Hickory  on  NC  127  to  SR 
1208,  to  SR  1141  to  area. 

52  Alexander  County  (Dusty  Ridge)  -  From 
1-40  travel  NC  16N  8.5  miles  to  SR 
1135,  left  on  SR  1135  1.2  miles  to  SR 

1137,  left  on  SR  113  7  2.3  miles  to  SR 

1138,  left  on  SR  1138  0.6  miles  to  SR 
1185,  right  on  SR  1185  0.2  miles  to  area. 

53  Caldwell  County  (Gunpowder)  -  On  US 
321  N.,  0.4  mile  north  of  Catawba  River 
Bridge,  turn  east  on  Grace  Chapel  Road 
(SR  1758),  3  miles  to  SR  1757,  turn 
north  1.3  miles  to  area. 

54  Caldwell  County  (Lovelady)- On  US 
321  N.,  0.4  mile  north  of  Catawba  River 
Bridge,  turn  east  on  Grace  Chapel  Road 
(SR  1758),  three  miles  to  SR  1757,  turn 
south  0.9  mile  to  area. 

5  5  Catawba  County  ( Oxford )  -  Southwest 
of  Oxford  Dam  via  NC  16  and  SR  1453 
to  Lake  Hickory  Camp  Ground  Road, 
1.2  miles  to  area. 
High  Rock  Lake 

56  Rowan  County  (Dutch  Second  Creek)  - 
8  miles  southeast  of  Salisbury  at  Bringle's 
Ferry  Road  Bridge  (SR  1002). 
Hiwassee  Lake 

5  7  Cherokee  County  (Grape  Creek )  -  5 
miles  northwest  of  Murphy  on  Joe 
Brown  Highway  (SR  1326). 
5  8  Cherokee  County  ( Hanging  Dog )  -  From 
Murphy,  take  SR  1326  approximately  3 
miles  northwest  to  area. 
Intracoastal  Waterway 

59  Brunswick  County  (Oak  Island)  -  From 
Southport,  take  NC  211  west  to  NC  133 , 
follow  NC  133  south  to  SR  1101,  turn 
left  and  area  is  0.5  mile  on  left. 

60  Brunswick  County  (Sunset  Harbor)  -  At 
the  junction  of  US  17  and  NC  211  near 
Supply,  NC,  travel  southeast  on  NC  211 
approximately  7  miles  to  junction  of  NC 
211  and  SR  1112.  Follow  SR  1112  south 
to  access  area. 

61  Carteret  County  (Cedar  Point)  - 1  mile 
north  of  Swansboro  on  NC  24. 

62  Currituck  County  (Coinjock)  - 1  mile 
east  of  Coinjock  on  SR  1142. 

63  New  Hanover  County  (Snow's  Cut)  - 
Near  Carolina  Beach,  1  mile  east  of  US 
421  at  the  south  end  of  the  bridge. 


64  New  Hanover  County  (Wrightsville 
Beach)  -  Adjacent  to  US  74-76  draw- 
bridge on  the  Intracoastal  Waterway. 

65  Onslow  County  (Turkey  Creek)  -  From 
Folkstone  on  US  17,  turn  northeast  on 
SR  1518,  approximately  3  miles  to  SR 
1529,  turn  east  on  SR  1529, 
approximately  2  miles  to  SR  1530, 
proceed  south  on  SR  1530  approxi- 
mately 1  mile  to  area. 

66  Onslow  County  ( West  Onslow  Beach)  - 
At  the  intersection  of  US  17  and  NC  210 
near  Dixon,  NC  travel  east  on  NC  210 
approximately  10  miles.  Area  located  on 
northeast  side  of  the  bridge  that  crosses 
the  Intracoastal  Waterway. 

James  Lake 

67  Burke  County  (Canal  Bridge)  -  2  miles 
northwest  of  Bridgewater  on  NC  126. 

68  Burke  County  (Linville  River)  - 1  mile 
east  of  Linville  River  Bridge  on  NC  126. 

69  McDowell  County  (Hidden  Cove)  -  On 
NC  126  approximately  0.5  mile  south  of 
the  Catawba  Spillway. 

70  McDowell  County  (North  Fork)  -  0.5 
mile  north  of  US  221-70  intersection 
west  of  Marion  via  SR  1501  and  1552. 

Jordan  Lake 

7 1  Chatham  County  (Farrington  Point)  - 
From  the  intersection  of  US  64  and  SR 
1008  in  Chatham  County,  take  SR  1008 
north  approximately  5  miles. 

Kerr  Lake 

72  Vance  County  (Bullocksville)  -  3.5  miles 
west  of  Drewey  on  SR  1366. 

73  Vance  County  (Henderson  Point)  -  2 
miles  north  of  Townsville  on  NC  39  to 
SR  1356, 2.5  miles  to  SR  1359, 1.4 
miles  to  area. 

74  Vance  County  (Hibernia)  - 1.2  miles 
north  of  Townsville  on  NC  39  to  SR 
1347,  2.1  miles  to  area. 

75  Warren  County  (County  line)  -  3  miles 
north  of  Drewry  on  SR  1200  to  SR 
1202,  thence  0.75  mile  to  SR  1361, 
thence  1.2  miles  to  SR  1242,  thence  0.5 
mile  to  area. 

76  Warren  County  (Kimball  Point) -5 
miles  north  of  Drewry  on  SR  1200  to 
SR  1204,  1.5  miles  to  area. 
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Kitty  Hawk  Bay 

7  7  Dare  County  ( Avalon  Beach )  -  At  Avalon 
Beach,  0.5  mile  west  of  US  158. 
Little  River 

78  Pasquotank  County  (Hall's  Creek)  -Be- 
tween Nixonton  and  US  17  on  SR  1140. 

Lookout  Shoals  Lake 

79  Catawba  County  (Lookout  Shoals)  - 
Near  Lookout  Dam,  6  miles  northeast  of 
Conover  on  SR  1006  off  NC  16. 

Lumber  River 

80  Hoke  County  (Wagram)-  On  US  401 
approximately  1  mile  northeast  of 
Wagram. 

Robeson  County  (High  Hill)  -  At  south 
edge  of  Lumberton  on  US  74  (Business) 
at  Lumber  River  Bridge. 
Robeson  County  (McNeil's  Bridge)  - 
From  US  301  Bypass,  take  NC  72 
northwest  to  area  (within  sight  of  US 
301). 
Meherrin  River 

83  Hertford  County  (Murfreesboro)  - 
North  side  of  bridge  on  US  258  at 
Murfreesboro. 

Mayo  Reservoir 

84  Person  County  (Triple  Spring)  - 
Approximately  9  miles  north  of 
Roxboro  on  NC  42  turn  west  on  SR 
1515,  go  1  mile  to  area. 

Mountain  Island  Lake 

85  Gaston  County  (River  Bend)  - 1 2  miles 
northwest  of  Charlotte  on  NC  16  to  SR 
1912,  then  north  0.3  mile  to  access  area 
road. 

Mecklenburg  County  (Davidson  Creek) 
-Northwest  of  Charlotte,  12  miles  on  SR 
2074  (Beatties  Ford),  turn  left  on  SR 
2165. 
Nantahala  Lake 

87  Macon  County  (Choga  Creek)  -  East  of 
Andrews  via  SR  1505  and  US  Forest 
Service  Road  No.  30. 

88  Macon  County  (Rocky  Branch )  - 19 
miles  west  of  Franklin  via  US  64  and  SR 
1310. 

Neuse  River 

89  Craven  County  (Bridgeton)  - 1  mile 
north  of  Bridgeton  just  off  US  17. 
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90  Johnston  County  (Richardson's  Bridge)  - 
Off  SR  1201,  approximately  9  miles 
southeast  of  Smithfield. 

9 1  Lenoir  County  (Kinston )  -  On  US  70 
W  in  Kinston  adjacent  to  the  Neuse 
River  Bridge. 

92  Wayne  County  (Goldsboro)  -  Adjacent 
to  US  117  south  of  Goldsboro. 

93  Wayne  County  ( Cox 's  Ferry )  -  On 
Wayne  County  Road  1224  approximately 
9  miles  west  of  Goldsboro. 

94  Wayne  County  -  ( Seven  Springs )  - 
Adjacent  to  the  highway  bridge  on  SR 
1731  in  Seven  Springs,  NC. 

New  River 

95  Onslow  County  (Jacksonville)  -Adjacent 
to  the  US  17  New  River  Bridge  in 
Jacksonville. 

Northeast  Cape  Fear  River 

96  Duplin  County  (Kenansville)  -  Between 
Kenansville  and  Beulaville  on  NC  24. 

97  New  Hanover  County  (Castle  Hayne)  - 
Adjacent  to  the  US  Highway  1 17  bridge 
over  the  Northeast  Cape  Fear  River. 

98  Pender  County  (Holly  Shelter)  -  At 
Holly  Shelter  Refuge,  6  miles  south  of 
NC53viaSR  1523  and  1520. 

99  Pender  County  (Sawpit  Landing)  -  On 
NC  53,  3  miles  north  of  Burgaw,  turn  on 
SR  1512.  Area  located  at  the  end  of  SR 
1512. 

Pamlico  River 

1 00  Beaufort  County  ( Smith's  Creek )  -  In 
Goose  Creek  Game  Land  area  on  NC  33 
approximately  2  miles  west  of  Hobucken. 

Pamlico  Sound 

101  Dare  County  ( Stumpy  Point)  -  Located 
at  the  end  of  SR  1100. 

102  Hyde  County  ( Englehard )  -  East  of  US 
264  at  north  town  limits  of  Engelhard. 
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Pasquotank  River 

103  Pasquotank  County  ( Elizabeth  City )  - 
From  Elizabeth  City,  take  US  17  north  to 
Knobb  Creek  Road  approximately  0.5 
mile  to  area. 

Pee  Dee  River 

1 04  Anson  County  ( Red  Hill )  -  8  miles 
north  of  Wadesboro  on  NC  109. 
Richmond  County  (Blewett)  -  From 
Rockingham,  approximately  4  miles 
west  on  US  74  to  SR  1140, 1  mile  to  SR 
1141,  approximately  3.5  miles  to  area. 
Richmond  County  (Rockingham)  -  On 
US  74  approximately  6  miles  west  of 
Rockingham. 

Perquimans  River 

107  Perquimans  County  (Perquimans)  - 
From  Hertford,  east  on  SR  1300, 
approximately  nine  miles  to  SR  1319, 
thence  1  mile  to  area. 

Rhodhiss  Lake 

1 08  Burke  County  (John's  River )  -  3 .8  miles 
north  of  Morganton  on  NC  18. 
Caldwell  County  (Castle  Bridge)  -  North 
of  Connelly  Springs  at  Castle  Bridge  via 
SR  1001. 

Caldwell  County  (Dry  Pond)  -  1  mile 
southwest  of  Granite  Falls,  NC. 
Caldwell  County  (Tater  Hole)  -  Approxi- 
mately 0.75  mile  from  the  Post  Office 
on  Lakeside  Avenue  in  Granite  Falls,  NC. 
Roanoke  Rapids  Lake 

112  Halifax  County  (Thelma)  -  2  miles 
northeast  of  Thelma  via  SR  1400  and 
1422. 

113  Northampton  County  ( Vultare )  -  Take 
NC  46  to  Vultare,  then  south  to  SR 
1213 .  Area  located  at  end  of  SR  1213 . 

Roanoke  River 

114  Halifax  County  (Edwards  Ferry)  -  From 
Scotland  Neck  take  US  258  north, 
approximately  5  miles,  to  river  bridge. 
Halifax  County  ( Weldon )  -  On  US  301 
at  Weldon. 
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BOATING  ACCESS  AREAS 


116  Martin  County  (Hamilton)  -  In  town 
limits  of  Hamilton. 

117  Martin  County  ( Williamston )  -  Located 
adjacent  to  the  Roanoke  River  bridge  on 
US  17  at  Williamston. 

118  Northampton  County  (Gaston)  -  At 
northwest  end  of  NC  48  bridge  north  of 
Roanoke  Rapids. 

119  Washington  County  ( Plymouth)  - 
Adjacent  to  Highway  45  bridge  east  of 
Plymouth. 

Salters  Creek 

120  Carteret  County  ( Salters  Creek )  -  From 
Beaufort,  NC,  travel  east  on  US  70 
toward  Cedar  Island.  Area  located  at 
northeast  end  of  highrise  bridge  that 
crosses  Nelson  Bay. 

Santeetlah  Lake 

121  Graham  County  ( Avey  Creek)  - 1 1  miles 
west  of  Robbinsville.  Turn  left  on  Forest 
Service  Road  approximately  5  miles  to 
area. 

122  Graham  County  (Ranger  Station)  -  5 
miles  west  of  Robbinsville  on  SR  1127 . 

Scuppernong  River 

123  Tyrrell  County  (Columbia)  -  1  mile  west 
of  Columbia  off  US  64. 

Shearon  Harris  Reservoir 

1 24  Chatham  County  (Dam  Site)  -  From  NC 
42  at  Corinth,  NC,  take  SR  1912  north 
to  junction  of  SR  1914  and  follow  SR 
1914  to  area  located  on  right. 

1 25  Wake  County  (Hollman's  Crossing)  - 
From  Raleigh,  NC,  travel  west  on  US  1 
to  the  New  Hill  exit.  Exit  onto  SR  1127 
south  to  SR  1130.  Follow  1130  west  to 
the  access  area. 

Shelter  Creek 

126  Pender  County  ( Shelter  Creek )  -  9  miles 
east  of  Burgaw,  0.25  mile  off  NC  53,  on 
SR  1523. 

Smith's  Creek 

127  Pamlico  County  (Oriental )  -  At  the  end 
of  Midgette  Street  in  the  town  limits  on 
the  west  side  of  NC  55  bridge. 

South  River 

1 28  Bladen  County  (Ennis  Bridge)  -  From 
NC  210,  5  miles  south  of  NC  41,  take  SR 
1007  1  mile  east  to  area. 

129  Bladen  County  (Sloan's  Bridge)  -  2  miles 
southwest  of  Garland  on  US  701. 

South  Yadkin  River 

1 30  Davie  County  (Cooleemee)  -  Two  miles 
northof  Cooleemee  on  SR  1116  (Davie 
Academy  Road). 

Tar  River 

131  Edgecombe  County  ( Bell's  Bridge )  - 1 
mile  north  of  Tarboro  on  NC  44  at  Bell's 
bridge. 

132  Edgecombe  County  ( Old  Sparta )  -  On 
NC  42  at  Old  Sparta. 

133  Pitt  County  (Falkland)- On  SR  1400, 
off  NC  43,  one  mile  east  of  Falkland. 

1 34  Pitt  County  (Greenville)  -  Off  NC  33 
approximately  1  mile  east  of  the  city 
limits  of  Greenville,  turn  north  on  SR 


1533,  approximately  0.5  mile  to  area. 
Taylor's  Creek 

135  Carteret  County  ( Taylor 's  Creek- 
Beaufort)  -From  Beaufort ,  take  US  70 
east  to  SR  1310,  turn  right  and  go  to  SR 
1312 ,  turn  right  and  go  100  yards  to  area. 

Tillery  Lake 

136  Montgomery  County  (Lilly's  Bridge)  -  5 
miles  west  of  Mt.  Gilead.  Take  NC  731, 
turn  right  on  SR  1110. 

137  Montgomery  County  (Swift  Island)  -5 
miles  southeast  of  Albemarle  on  NC 
27-73. 

138  Stanly  County  (Norwood)  -  From 
Norwood  take  SR  1740  approximately  1 
mile  to  area. 

139  Stanly  County  ( Stony  Mountain )  -  From 
Albemarle,  east  on  NC  24, 27, 73  approx- 
imately 5  miles  to  the  Lighthouse  Marina 
Road,  site  is  adjacent  to  marina. 

Tuckertown  Lake 

140  Davidson  County  ( High  Rock )  -  On 
Davidson  County  Road  1002  approxi- 
mately 4  miles  west  of  Healing  Springs. 

141  Rowan  County  (Flat  Creek)- On  SR 
2148,  3  miles  north  of  NC  49  via  SR 


2152. 
Waccamaw  Lake 

142  Columbus  County  ( Lake  Waccamaw )  - 
On  Lake  Shore  Road  west  of  NC  214. 

143  Columbus  County  ( Big  Creek)  - 
Northeast  shore  of  Lake  Waccamaw  on 
SR  1947. 

Waccamaw  River 

1 44  Brunswick  County  (Waccamaw  River)  - 
Adjacent  to  the  NC  904  Highway  Bridge 
across  the  Waccamaw  River  in 
Brunswick  County. 

White  Oak  River 

145  Jones  County  (Haywood's  Landing)  -  5 
miles  southeast  of  Maysville,  south  of 
NC58. 

Wolf  Creek  Lake 

146  Jackson  County  (Wolf  Creek)  -  5.1  miles 
east  of  Tuckasegee  off  NC  281  approxi- 
mately 5  miles  from  the  end  of  the 
pavement 

Yadkin  River 

147  Davie  County  ( Concord  Church )  -  From 
Fork,  on  US  64,  west  4  miles  on  NC  801 
to  access  road  leading  southeast  0.5  mile 
to  area. 


Reprints  of  this  guide  to  boating  access  areas  will  be  available  free  as  long 
as  supplies  last.  They  may  be  obtained  by  writing:  The  Division  of  Boating  and 
Inland  Fisheries,  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  512  N.  Salisbury  St., 
Archdale  Building,  Raleigh,  N.C  27611. 


Before  You  Go 

A  10-Point  Checklist  for  the  Responsible  Boat  Operator 

□  1 .  Is  the  boat  in  good  running  condition?  Do  you  have  spare  fuel? 

□  2.  Is  the  boat  properly  registered  and  all  safety  equipment  aboard? 

□  3 .  Are  all  non-swimmers  and  poor  swimmers  wearing  personal  flotation 

devices?  Is  there  at  least  one  approved  personal  flotation  device  on  board  for 
each  occupant? 

□  4.  Does  the  boat  have  proper  and  working  running  lights  for  nightime  use? 

□  5 .  Is  the  boat  properly  loaded  and  the  weight  balanced? 

□  6.  Are  all  passengers  dressed  properly  so  that  they  will  be  protected  from  the 

cold  or  sun? 

□  7 .  Are  you  familiar  with  the  water  where  you  will  be  boating? 

□  8.  Does  someone  know  when  you  are  leaving,  where  you  are  going,  when  you  will 

be  back,  and  who  is  with  you? 

□  9.  Is  the  boat  operator  familiar  with  this  boat,  the  nautical  rules  of  the  road,  and 

what  to  do  in  case  of  an  emergency? 

□  10.  Does  the  operator  accept  the  responsibility  for  the  safety  of  those  on  this  and 

other  boats? 
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Wonderland  Of  Wildflowers 

More  than  1,400  species  of  wildflowers  are  found  in  our 
southern  highlands,  one  of  the  richest  floral  gardens  on  earth. 

written  and  photographed  by  Harry  Ellis 


Beneath  a  blue,  perpetual  haze,  rise  the  massive 
ranges  of  the  southern  Appalachians,  the 
Great  Smokies  and  the  Blue  Ridge.  These 
mountains,  the  oldest  on  the  continent,  are 
luxuriantly  mantled  with  vegetation  from  base  to 
summit.  With  a  mild  climate,  a  deep  fertile  soil  and 
the  heaviest  rainfall  east  of  the  Mississippi,  the 
result  is  one  of  the  earth's  richest  and  most  varied 
floral  provinces — an  immense  wonderland  of 
wildflowers,  with  more  than  1,400  species  having 
been  recorded. 

To  the  early  botanists  who  came  searching  for 
rare  plants,  these  shadowy-green  forests  were 
Elysian  Fields,  sheltering  an  extraordinary  variety 
of  plant  life.  Just  prior  to  the  American  Revolution, 
William  Bartram  came  to  the  mountains  of  western 


North  Carolina,  traveling  on  horseback  through  a 
green,  Indian-inhabited  wilderness  collecting 
plants.  He  wrote  a  book  on  his  travels,  now  a  classic 
in  its  field,  describing  an  unspoiled,  wild  America, 
its  animals  and  its  plants.  Bartram  was  the  first  of  a 
long  line  of  plant  men  and  botanists  who  continued 
to  come  through  the  years,  investigating  our  flowers 
and  plants. 

Every  year  when  winter  has  passed  and  the  sun 
has  warmed  the  frozen  earth,  a  vernal  explosion  of 
wildflowers  begins  to  fill  the  woods  and  valleys 


On  6,286'foot  Roan  Mountain,  the  meadows  are 
covered  with  the  world's  greatest  masses  of  Catawba 
rhododendron  (Rhododendron  catawbiense). 


Rare  and  Showy 

Mystery  flower  of  the  southern 
Appalachians,  the  Oconee 
bell  (Shortia  galacifolia ), 
above,  was  the  object  of  a 
feverish  search  by  igth  century 
botanists.  First  collected  in  the 
previous  century  by  Andre 
Michaux,  shortia  lay  hidden 
until  1877  when  it  was  redis- 
covered by  a  17-year-old  boy. 
It  blooms  from  March  to 
April.  Large  flower  trilliums 
(Trillium  grandiflorum ) 
cover  a  woodland  on  the  Blue 
Ridge  Parkway  (right )  from 
April  to  June. 


first  at  the  lower  elevations,  slowly  spreading 
upward  as  the  season  advances.  During  the  last 
weekend  in  April,  an  annual  three-day  Spring 
Wildflower  Pilgrimage  is  held  in  the  Great  Smoky 
Mountain  National  Park,  featuring  guided  field 
trips  and  illustrated  lectures  by  park  naturalists  and 
botanists.  More  than  200  species  of  flowering  plants 
are  in  bloom  at  this  time,  the  sequence  continuing 
to  unfold  in  the  weeks  and  months  ahead  as  hun- 
dreds of  new  varieties  join  the  floral  parade.  From 
the  long  list,  space  permits  only  passing  notice  of  a 
few  of  our  most  exceptional  and  colorful  kinds. 

An  interesting  feature  of  our  native  plants  is  the 
fact  that  many  of  these  endemic  species  have  almost 
identical  counterparts  in  the  mountains  of  China 
and  Japan,  over  9,000  miles  away.  Long  ago,  in 
ancient  Tertiary  times,  when  the  continents  of  Asia 
and  North  America  were  joined  together  by  a  land 
bridge  across  the  Bering  Strait,  a  single  Appalachian  - 
Oriental  flora  stretched  unbroken  across  the  two 
continents.  But  over  many  millions  of  years,  they 
drifted  apart.  The  climate  changed  from  warm  to 
cold  and  the  great  Ice  Age  came  with  its  awesome 
continental  glaciers,  destroying  the  northern  floras, 
but  leaving  those  of  the  southern  Appalachians  and 
eastern  Asia  untouched  and  isolated  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  earth.  In  mountain  valleys  half  a  world 
away  from  us  are  found  trees  and  wildflowers 
almost  indistinguishable  from  many  that  we  see  in 
our  own  Blue  Ridge  woodlands,  like  the  silverbell 
tree,  the  tulip  tree  or  yellow  poplar,  the  trillium, 
mayapple,  trailing  arbutus,  jack-in-the-pulpit, 


Dutchman's  breeches,  and  many  others  including 
the  rare  and  beautiful  shortia  or  Oconee-bells. 

During  the  first  warm  days  of  April  a  few  years 
ago,  I  was  photographing  wildflowers  along  the 
north  fork  of  the  Catawba  River  in  McDowell 
County.  Here  under  the  dense  shade  of  mountain 
laurel,  I  came  upon  several  cluster  of  shortia  in 
full  bloom,  dozens  of  dainty,  white,  fringed  bells 
springing  in  artistic  beauty  from  rosettes  of  saw- 
toothed  evergreen  leaves.  Around  this  shy  little 
plant  that  so  few  people  have  ever  seen  clings  an 
intriguing  bit  of  history. 

In  the  spring  of  1839,  Dr.  Asa  Gray,  a  young 
American  botanist,  discovered  in  Paris  among  the 
American  collections  of  the  distinguished  French 
botanist,  Andre  Michaux,  a  curious  little  leaf  with 
an  attached  seed  pod — a  plant  that  he  had  never 
seen  and  that  no  one  could  name,  labeled  as  from 
the  "high  mountains  of  Carolina."  Gray  christened 
it  Shortia  galacifolia,  in  honor  of  a  colleague,  Dr. 
Charles  Wilkins  Short  of  Kentucky.  In  the  year 
1788,  Michaux  had  collected  it  somewhere  in  the 
wild  Blue  Ridge  country  as  he  searched  for  rare 
plants  and  trees. 

Upon  returning  to  America,  Dr.  Gray  set  out 
to  find  it,  a  quest  that  would  last  for  almost  half  a 
century.  In  the  dim,  crumpled  pages  of  Michaux's 
journal,  apparently  written  by  the  flickering  light  of 
a  wilderness  campfire,  he  describes  finding  the  little 
plants  with  saw-toothed  leaves  "at  a  junction  of  two 
rivers  of  considerable  torrents — near  an  Indian 
village."  Year  after  year,  Dr.  Gray  and  his  party 
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Garden  in  the  Sky 

Lofty  rocky  perches  and  heath 
balds  are  sites  of  the  white 
blossoms  of  mountain  myrtle 
(Leiophyllum  buxifolium). 
Dense  mats  of  this  evergreen 
shrub  cover  high  cliffs  of  some 
mountains  in  May  and  June. 


searched  for  it,  always  on  the  high  mountains. 
Mount  Mitchell,  the  Great  Smokies,  Roan 
Mountain  and  Grandfather  Mountain  were  all 
searched,  but  in  vain. 

Then  in  the  spring  of  1877,  37  years  after  the 
search  began,  a  young  man,  George  Hyams,  found 
shortia  growing  along  the  Catawba  River  near 
Marion,  North  Carolina  at  an  elevation  of  about 
2,500  feet — "in"  the  high  mountains  but  not 
"on"  the  high  mountains. 

The  original  location  where  Michaux  had 
collected  it  was  found  in  the  year  1886  by  Charles 
Sprague  Sargent  and  his  party,  in  the  Toxaway 
Country,  at  a  point  where  the  Horsepasture  River 
flows  into  the  Toxaway  River  in  Oconee  County, 
South  Carolina,  two  miles  south  of  the  North 


Carolina  line.  There  they  found  it  "covering  the 
ground"  just  as  Michaux  had  found  it  98  years 
before,  beside  that  wild,  roaring  river. 

As  spring  gains  momentum,  a  profusion  of 
wildflowers  continues  to  carpet  the  woods  with 
rich  shades  of  pink  and  red,  orange  and  yellow, 
purple  and  white.  Leading  the  procession  are  the 
trout  lilies,  hepaticas,  bloodroot  and  the  beloved 
trailing  arbutus.  Then  come  quickly  the  spring 
beauties — wood  anemones,  jack-in-the  pulpits, 
and  Dutchman's  Breeches.  Beside  the  brimming 
brooks,  there  are  foamflowers,  wild  ginger,  and 
many  kinds  and  colors  of  violets.  Also  dappling  the 
ground  are  crested  dwarf  iris,  fire  pink  and  fringed 
polygala,  called  gay-wings  because  of  its  resem- 
blance to  a  bird  in  flight.  The  green  fields  are 
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starred  with  daisies,  dandelions,  and  creeping 
bluets.  In  high  mountain  woodlands,  carpets  of 
fringed-phacelia  cover  the  ground  like  new-fallen 
snow.  By  early  to  mid-June,  mountain  wood  sorrel, 
so  reminiscent  of  the  shamrock,  sprinkles  the 
ground  of  our  spruce-fir  forests,  and  galax  lifts  its 
white  flower  spikes  in  the  dark  woods.  Ghostly 
appearing  Indian  pipes  come  to  flower  in  June  and 
continue  throughout  the  summer. 

More  than  half  a  dozen  species  of  miliums  are 
found  in  our  Blue  Ridge  mountains.  Among  them 
are  the  purple-flowered  wake-robin,  the  nodding 
trillium,  with  flowers  beneath  the  dark  green 
leaves,  the  beautiful  painted  trillium  with  each  of 
the  wavy-white  petals  bearing  at  its  base  a  crimson 
blaze,  and  the  large-flowered  trillium  ( Trillium 
grandiflorum),  white  at  first,  turning  to  a  delicate 
rose-pink  as  it  ages.  In  early  May  along  the  Blue 
Ridge  Parkway  between  Spruce  Pine  and  Asheville, 
the  blooming  of  these  trilliums  is  an  annual 
spectacle  unmatched  anywhere  that  I  have  seen. 
Carpets  of  pink  and  white  blossoms  spread  along 
the  highway  and  through  the  woods  for  considerable 
distances  in  scenes  of  almost  unrivaled  beauty. 

On  a  day  in  early  May,  a  short  time  ago,  I  made 
a  trip  into  the  wild  and  rugged  Linville  Gorge 
Wilderness  Area  to  photograph  wildflowers.  Great 
moss-covered  cliffs  along  the  river  were  aflame  with 
wild  bleeding-heart  and  the  white  flowers  of  early 
saxifrage.  At  the  place  where  I  made  my  photographs, 
the  sound  of  the  river,  in  its  mad,  12-mile  plunge 
through  the  gorge,  was  like  a  roaring  ocean  surf. 


Jack  and  Laurel, 
Mountain  Couple 

Dense  thickets  of  mountain 
laurel  ( Kalmia  latifolia ) , 
above,  bloom  in  May  and 
June,  ascending  the  mountain 
slopes  as  spring  unfurls  its 
carpet,  Jack-in-the-pulpit 
(Arisaema  triphyllum), 
below,  responds  to  spring's 
call  from  May  to  June, 
growing  in  wet  woodland 
areas. 
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Before  I  left  a  sudden  storm  forced  me  to  take 
shelter  under  an  overhanging  cliff,  while  the 
thunder  rolled  through  the  canyon,  the  tall 
hemlocks  swayed  in  the  wind  and  the  rain  came 
down.  But  it  was  soon  over  and  a  rainbow  arched 
across  the  river.  In  two  minutes  or  less,  it  had 
vanished — gone  where  all  rainbows  go. 

If  you  explore  the  Blue  Ridge  woodlands  in  mid 
or  late  spring,  you  will  almost  certainly  find  several 
species  of  wild  orchids  in  bloom.  First  to  be  seen  in 
late  April  is  the  showy  orchid  ( Orchis  spectabilia), 
closely  followed  by  the  lady's-slippers,  largest  and 
finest  of  eastern  orchids.  Pink  lady's-slippers  are 
often  found  in  clusters  of  a  dozen  or  more 
individuals.  Once  abundant  in  rich  coves  of  our 
mountains,  the  gorgeous  yellow  lady's-slippers  are 
becoming  rare  in  many  of  these  areas  due  to  habitat 
destruction  and  careless  picking.  The  showy  lady's- 
slippers,  which  many  consider  the  most  beautiful 
of  North  American  wildflowers,  are  very  scarce  in 
our  southern  mountains,  though  more  common 
northward.  The  stately  purple-fringed  orchids 
come  into  bloom  around  mid-June,  just  before 
spring  officially  ends. 

There  are  numerous  flowering  trees  and  shrubs 
that  bloom  during  the  spring  season.  In  early  April, 
the  red  maples  lift  their  wine-red  blossoms  to  the 
sun  and  the  serviceberries  or  shadblows  announce 
spring's  arrival  by  spreading  masses  of  white  over 
the  uplands.  The  Fraser  magnolias  open  their  large 
showy  flowers  and  mountain  silverbells  hang  their 
snowy-bells  on  twig  and  bough.  In  early  May,  the 
flowering  dogwoods  rise  in  white  billowing  clouds 
across  the  landscape.  This  beautiful  small  tree  is 
rooted  so  deeply  in  our  past  that  both  North 
Carolina  and  Virginia  have  adopted  it  as  their  state 
flower.  The  rolling  hills  at  Mount  Vernon  and  at 
Monticello  are  white  each  spring  with  its  starry 
blooms  as  are  the  Maytime  woods  at  Valley  Forge 
where  ragged  American  soldiers  once  trod  through 
drifts  of  snow. 

Many  of  our  high  mountain  summits  are 
crowned  by  a  group  of  flowering  shrubs  known  as 
heaths,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  rhododendrons, 
laurels,  azaleas,  and  mountain  myrtle.  Because  on 
some  of  these  high  crests,  trees  will  not  grow,  they 
are  called  "heath  balds."  Though  there  are  many 
theories  as  to  why  these  heights  are  treeless,  no  one 
knows  for  sure  and  the  riddle  of  the  Appalachian 
balds  remains  unsolved. 

Catawba  rhododendron  blooms  in  late  May 
along  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  and  two  weeks  or 
more  later  on  the  highest  mountain  tops.  On  the 
crest  of  Roan  Mountain  there  is  probably  the 
world's  largest  stand  of  Catawba  rhododendron 
(Rhododendron  catawbiense).  Lying  astride  the 
North  Carolina-Tennessee  border,  the  mountain, 
rising  6,286  feet  into  the  sky,  with  rippling  masses 
of  deep  purple  and  rose-pink  blooms  stretching 
away  for  hundreds  of  acres  in  mid-June,  is  known 
locally  as  "cloudland." 

Roan  Mountain  also  has  spectacular  displays  of 
flame  azalea  (Rhododendron  calendulaceum) .  The 
blossoms,  ranging  in  color  from  pale  yellow  to  fiery 


orange-red,  are  almost  stunning  to  the  senses. 
William  Bartram,  the  pioneer  American  botanist, 
described  this  azalea  as  blooming  "in  such 
incredible  profusion  that  suddenly ...  we  are 
alarmed  with  the  apprehension  of  the  hill  being  set 
on  fire."  Similar  displays  can  be  seen  on  Wayah 
Bald  in  the  Nantahalas,  Gregory  Bald  in  the  Great 
Smokies  and  on  sections  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway. 
In  early  May,  the  pink-shell  azalea  ( Rhododendron 
vaseyi's),  a  North  Carolina  high  mountain  endemic 
species,  blooms  on  the  slopes  of  Grandfather 
Mountain  and  a  few  other  high  elevations  of 
our  state. 

Mountain  laurel  (Kalmia  latifolia)  begins 
blooming  at  low  elevations  in  May,  spreading 
upward  to  the  high  altitudes  in  June  in  an  almost 
impenetrable  maze  of  shrubs  and  blossoms. 

Mountain  myrtle  (Leiophyllum  buxifolium,  var. 
hugeri),  a  dense,  low-growing  evergreen  shrub, 
blooms  in  late  May  and  early  June  on  the  heath 
balds  and  high  rocky  ridges,  its  white,  starry 
blossoms  forming  dense  mats  that  cling  to  the 
sheer  cliffs  of  Grandfather  Mountain  and  other 
high  rocky  pinnacles  like  "gardens  in  the  sky." 

Wildflowers  as  a  group  are  in  no  danger  of 
extinction.  They  are  so  widespread  and  abundant 
that  we  are  inclined  to  take  them  for  granted.  But  if 
the  time  should  ever  come  when  winter  has  ended, 
the  days  grow  soft  and  warm  and  the  wildflowers 
have  not  returned  to  brighten  our  woodlands,  our 
hillsides  and  our  barren  fields,  then,  of  a  certainty, 
there  could  be  no  spring.  0 


Diminutive  Beauties 

Sharp-lobed  hepatica 
(Hepatica  acutiloba),  above, 
flowers  from  March  to  April, 
while  in  May  and  June 
tangles  of  bluets  (Houstonia 
caerulea),  facing  page,  cover 
high  mountain  meadows. 
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Sure  As  Shooting 

More  than  80  schools  across  North  Carolina  now 
take  part  in  the  annual  spring  Hunter  Safety  Tournament, 
and  the  success  of  this  event  means  safer  shooting 
for  thousands  of  students. 

by  Mike  Overton 


It  began  in  1978  with  competition 
between  a  few  students  from  two 
schools.  In  1984,  the  North  Carolina 
Hunter  Safety  Shooting  Tournament, 
sponsored  by  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission,  included  over  80 
schools  and  more  than  600  students 
participated  in  the  competition. 

The  tournament  evolved  out  of  the 
Wildlife  Commission's  Hunter  Safety 
Program  taught  each  year  in  schools 
throughout  the  state.  The  program,  which 
includes  live  firing,  was  being  taught  in  the 
Future  Farmers  of  America  departments  at 
North  and  South  Lenoir  High  Schools.  The 
two  schools  decided  that  a  little  competition 
might  be  a  good  idea,  so  Lt.  Wilton  Pate  of 
Ayden,  safety  officer  for  the  Commission, 
and  John  Daigle  of  Kinston  were  asked  to 
set  up  the  competition.  From  this  original 
competition,  the  first  North  Carolina 
Hunter  Safety  Shooting  Tournament  was 
established  in  April  1979. 

Three  events  make  up  the  tournament: 
trapshooting,  small-bore  rifle  shooting  and 
archery  competition.  Trophies  are  awarded 
to  the  four  highest  scoring  teams  and 
individuals  in  each  event  as  well  as  the  four 
schools  and  individuals  with  the  combined 
highest  score  of  the  three  events. 

The  trapshooting  consists  of  four  shots 
fired  from  each  of  five  different  stations  for 
a  total  of  20  shots  with  a  possible  score  of 
200  for  each  shooter.  Small-bore  rifle 
shooting  is  done  with  a  standard  field  rifle, 
2 2 -caliber,  at  50  feet.  The  match  consists  of 
five  shots  from  four  standard  positions 
(prone,  sitting,  kneeling  and  standing),  and 
participants  fire  20  shots  for  a  possible 
score  of  200.  The  archery  competition 
requires  five  arrows  to  be  shot  from  10,  15, 
20  and  25  yards  at  standard  bull's  eye 


targets.  Again,  20  shots  are  made  for  a 
possible  score  of  200. 

Individual  schools  decide  for  themselves 
if  they  want  a  four-member  team  with  each 
member  participating  in  all  three  events,  or 
a  12-man  team  with  four  different  people 
firing  in  each  event,  or  some  combination 
of  the  two.  This  system,  for  example,  gives 
the  youth  who  happens  to  be  excellent  with 
a  rifle  and  shotgun,  but  may  be  less 
proficient  with  a  bow,  a  better  chance.  All 
ammunition  and  targets  are  furnished  by 
the  tournament. 

"Although  the  tournament  was  the  child 
of  the  Wildlife  Commission's  Hunter  Safety 
Program,  it  now  promotes  the  Hunter  Safety 
Program  because  the  schools  who  want  to 
send  a  team  to  the  tournament  must  offer  a 
Safety  Program  in  their  school  in  order  to 
participate  in  the  tournament,"  said  Lt. 
Pate.  "A  tournament  participant  must  be  a 
graduate  of  the  course  in  order  to  be  eligible 
for  competition  in  the  tournament." 

There  are  over  100  volunteers  represent- 
ing the  U.S.  Air  Force,  U.S.  Marine  Corps, 
NC.  National  Guard,  N.C.  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion, N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission, 
N.C.  Rifle  and  Pistol  Association,  Future 
Farmers  of  America  and  many  wildlife  and 
archery  clubs  that  work  together  each  year 
to  make  this  event  possible. 

"Many  individuals  and  organizations  have 
given  their  time,  prizes  and  money  to  help 
make  the  tournament  the  great  success  that 
it  is,"  said  Daigle,  tourney  chairman.  "If  it 
were  not  for  these  organizations,  businesses 
and  individuals  participating,  we  would  have 
not  been  able  to  see  the  tremendous  growth 
that  has  taken  place  the  past  six  years." 

The  North  Carolina  tournament  has 
been  so  successful  that  the  National  Rifle 
Association,  in  cooperation  with  the  North 


Ken  Taylor 

American  Association  of  Hunter  Safety 
Coordinators,  has  decided  to  sponsor  the 
first  National  Rifle  Association  North 
American  Hunter  Education  Championship. 
This  tournament  will  be  held  in  July  1985 
at  Remington  Farms  near  Chestertown, 
Maryland,  and  will  be  open  to  teams 
representing  any  hunter-education  program. 

Although  the  entry  deadline  has  passed 
for  this  year,  the  seventh  annual  Hunter 
Safety  Tournament  will  be  on  April  27, 
1985,  at  the  Kinston  Police  Range  located 
on  Highway  11  South.  A  record  number  of 
schools  from  all  over  the  state  is  expected 
to  participate.  Trophies  valued  at  over 
$2,000  and  more  than  $4,000  in  prizes 
will  be  awarded  to  the  winning  participants. 
An  entry  fee  of  $25  per  school  covers  12 
team  members.  63 
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Volunteers  have  contributed  a  great  deal 
to  the  success  of  the  Hunter  Safety  Shooting 
Tournament.  During  competition  (above ) , 
shooters  are  assisted  by  U.S.  Air  Force 
personnel  from  Seymour  Johnson  Air  Force 
Base  in  Goldsboro,  and  other  volunteers 
( shown  in  orange  hats ).  The  1983  and  1984 
champvons  hail  from  Ledford  Senior  High 
School  in  Thomasville  (left). 
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Three  Art  Prints  Available 
Canvasbacks  Featured  On  New  State  Duck  Stamp 


fCen  Taylor 

Keep  'Em  Flying:  The  1985  North  Carolina  Waterfowl  Conser- 
vation stamp  will  feature  a  painting  of  a  pair  ofcanvasback  ducks  by 
well-known  wildlife  artist  Tom  Hirata  of  New  Jersey.  Limited- edition 


art  prints  of  the  stamps  may  be  ordered  from  art  dealers  through  August 
31,  1985.  Proceeds  from  the  sale  of  stamps  and  art  prints  will  be  used 
for  waterfowl  conservation  and  management  in  North  Carolina. 


Written  and  Edited 
by  Mark  Taylor 


A painting  of  a  pair  of  canvas- 
back  ducks  will  be  featured 
on  the  1985  North  Carolina 
Waterfowl  Conservation  stamp 
and  art  prints.  This  painting,  by 
Tom  Hirata  of  Rutherford,  New 
Jersey,  was  recently  selected  in 
a  competition  sponsored  by  the 
N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission. 

The  publishing  and  national 
marketing  of  art  prints  of  this 
stamp  will  be  handled  by  Sport 
'En  Art -Midwest  Marketing  of 
Sullivan,  Illinois.  Revenues 
from  waterfowl  stamp  sales  — 
and  royalties  from  print  sales  — 
will  be  used  to  fund  waterfowl 
conservation  programs  in 
North  Carolina. 

Over  the  past  two  years,  over 
$825,000  has  been  raised  for 
waterfowl  conservation  in  North 
Carolina  through  the  stamp  and 
print  programs.  This  money  is 
being  used  for  habitat  improve- 
ment and  research  for  waterfowl, 
and  will  also  be  used  for  habitat 
acquisition  and  management  in 


Several  employees  of  the 
N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  recently  received 
Governor's  Conservation 
awards  from  the  North  Carolina 
Wildlife  Federation  —  an 
affiliate  of  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation.  The  awards  were 
presented  at  the  Federation's 
annual  convention  in  Greenville 
February  15-16. 

Steve  Thomas,  a  biologist 
with  the  Commission's  Division 
of  Wildlife  Management  in 
New  Bern,  was  named  "Wildlife 


the  future. 

Hirata  is  a  nationally  known 
wildlife  artist,  and  one  of  his 
paintings  was  selected  for  the 
First  of  State  New  Jersey  Water- 
fowl Stamp  in  1984.  In  1982, 
he  won  the  Best  of  Show  award 
at  the  Ducks  Unlimited  National 
Wildllife  Art  Show.  He  has  also 
been  a  Gold  Room  Exhibitor  at 


Conservationist  of  the  Year."  He 
has  been  heavily  involved  in 
restoration  of  wild  turkeys  in 
eastern  North  Carolina,  and 
was  also  instrumental  in  the 
organization  of  the  Lower 
Neuse  Basin  Wildlife  Club  in 
New  Bern. 

Joe  Fowler  of  High  Point 
(Wildlife  District  5)  was  named 
"Wildlife  Enforcement  Officer 
of  the  Year."  He  began  working 
for  the  Wildlife  Commission  in 
1979,  and  has  been  stationed  in 
High  Point  since  that  time. 


the  Easton  Waterfowl  Festival 
in  Easton,  Maryland. 

The  1985  North  Carolina 
Waterfowl  Conservation  stamp 
art  prints  are  not  yet  available. 
These  prints  will  not  be  sold  by 
the  Wildlife  Commission,  but 
will  be  available  from  art 
dealers.  Literature  on  the 
program  will  be  sent  to  art 


"Wildlife  Enforcement 
Officers  of  the  Year"  were  also 
named  for  each  of  the  wildlife 
districts  in  the  state.  They  are 
John  Savage  of  Sunbury 
(District  1 ),  Merton  Branson 
of  Snow  Hill  (District  2),  David 
Grubb  of  Raleigh  (District  3), 
George  Rudd  of  Delco  (District 
4),  Gary  Earley  of  Mount 
Gilead  (District  6),  Clarence 
Beaver  of  Elkin  (District  7), 
Phillip  Buckner  of  Hickory 
(District  8),  and  Gary  Carter 
of  Franklin  (District  9). 


dealers  in  the  near  future.  The 
1985  North  Carolina  program 
will,  for  the  first  time,  include  a 
medallion  series  in  addition  to 
the  regular  and  remarqued  print 
series.  The  new  medallion  series 
will  add  another  dimension  to 
the  program,  and  should  prove 
very  popular.  Art  dealers  will 
take  orders  for  these  time 
limited-edition  prints  through 
August  31, 1985.  Stamps  will 
not  go  on  sale  until  July  1, 
1985,  and  will  be  available 
through  license  agents. 

Tax  Checkoff 
Helps  Wildlife 


How  would  you  feel  if  you 
saw  an  eagle  or  peregrine 
falcon  in  the  wild,  and  knew 
that  you'd  helped  put  it  there? 

All  you  have  to  do  is  contri- 
bute to  the  North  Carolina 
Nongame  and  Endangered 
Wildlife  Fund  through  the  tax 
checkoff  on  your  1984  North 
Carolina  Income  tax  form. 
Information  on  contributing  to 
the  Fund  is  found  in  the  lower 
right  hand  corner  of  page  3  of 
the  instructions  accompanying 
the  tax  form.  Enter  a  donation 
from  your  refund  on  line  23  of 
the  tax  form.  You  may  designate 
that  a  portion  (not  less  than  $  1 ) 
or  all  of  your  refund  be  used  for 
the  management  and  protection 
of  nongame  and  endangered 
wildlife.  This  donation  may  be 
deducted  from  your  income  on 
the  following  year's  tax  forms. 

If  your  tax  returns  are  pre- 
pared professionally,  tell  your 
accountant  that  you  wish  to 
contribute  to  this  fund.  If  you 
aren't  receiving  a  refund  but 
wish  to  support  this  program, 
tax-deductible  contributions 
may  be  sent  to  the  North  Caro- 
lina Nongame  and  Endangered 
Wildlife  Fund,  512  N.  Salisbury 
St.,  Raleigh,  NC.  27611. 


Federation  Honors  Conservation  Work 
Wildlife  Commission  Employees  Win  Awards 
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Biologists  To  Study  Roanoke  River 
Spring  Flooding  Bad  News  For  Gobblers? 


Leonard  Let  Rut  111 

Four  Feet  High  and  Risin':  The  effects  of  flooding  on  wild  turkeys 
in  the  Roanoke  River  basin  will  be  examined  as  part  of  a  research 
project  conducted  by  N.  C.  State  University.  Although  the  Roanoke 
River  offers  some  of  the  best  habitat  for  wild  turkeys  in  the  state, 
populations  often  fluctuate  dramatically. 

Two  Shot  In  North  Carolina 
Young  Eagles  May  Be  Mistaken  For  Hawks 


Is  spring  flooding  on  the 
Roanoke  River  hurting  wild 
turkey  populations?  Biologists 
hope  to  learn  the  answer 
through  a  study  conducted  by 
N.C.  State  University  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Phil  Doerr. 
The  study  is  being  funded  by 
the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  and  the  N.C. 
Wild  Turkey  Federation. 

"The  old-growth,  bottom- 
land hardwood  forests  found 
along  the  Roanoke  River  offer 
excellent  habitat  for  wild 
turkeys,  and  some  of  the  densest 
populations  in  the  state  are 
found  along  the  river  in  Bertie, 
Martin,  Halifax  and  North- 
ampton counties,"  said  Grady 
Barnes,  research  and  regu- 
lations section  manager  of  the 
Commission's  Division  of 
Wildlife  Management. 
"However,  we've  found  that 
turkey  populations  in  these 
areas  fluctuate  considerably 
from  year  to  year,  and  this  may 
be  linked  to  spring  flooding." 

Flooding  on  the  Roanoke 
River  is  nothing  new,  of  course. 
In  the  past,  natural  floods 
innundated  all  but  the  highest 
ground.  This  usually  lasted  only 
a  few  weeks  each  spring,  how- 
ever. Today  water  is  released 
from  upstream  reservoirs 
throughout  the  spring,  and 
while  the  waters  rise  slowly, 
flooding  often  lasts  for  several 
months. 

Wildlife  biologists  plan  to 
capture  about  20  wild  turkeys, 
band  the  birds,  and  equip  them 
with  radio  transmitters.  Their 
movements  will  be  monitored, 
and  habitat  will  be  mapped 
using  aerial  photographs  and 
satellite  imagery. 

"The  telemetry  study  will 
•  show  how  levels  of  flooding 
affect  reproduction  of  wild 
turkeys,"  said  Barnes.  "Some 
nests  are  lost  outright  to  flood- 
ing, and  displacement  of  birds 


also  occurs.  We've  found  that 
dramatic  fluctuations  in  turkey 
populations  seem  to  correlate 
closely  with  the  severity  of 
flooding  in  the  previous  spring. 
Telemetry  will  also  show  us 
how  wild  turkeys  use  this  habitat 
throughout  the  year,  and  will 
identify  important  nesting  habi- 
tats. In  addition,  loss  of  young 
and  adult  birds  to  predation 
and  poaching  will  be  deter- 
mined. In  turn,  these  factors 
will  be  correlated  with  water 
levels." 

This  study  will  be  completed 
in  two  to  three  years,  and  should 
provide  some  answers  to  the 
problems  associated  with  water 
management  in  the  Roanoke 
River  basin. 


Although  bald  eagles  suffered 
x\.a  severe  decline  in  the 
1950s  and  1960s  because  of 
reproductive  problems  caused 
by  DDT  and  other  persistent 
pesticides,  the  birds  have  made 
a  modest  comeback  since  the 
use  of  these  chemicals  was 
banned  in  1972.  The  bad  news, 
though,  is  that  illegal  shooting 
could  cancel  these  gains. 

"We've  found  that  illegal 
shooting  is  a  major  cause  of 
bald  eagle  mortality  nationally — 
ranking  second  only  to  trauma- 
related  injuries  such  as  crashing 
into  objects  in  flight,  collisions 
with  vehicles,  and  falling  nest 
trees,"  said  Dr.  Milton  Friend, 
director  of  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  National  Wild- 
life Health  Laboratory  in 
Madison,  Wisconsin.  "Approxi- 
mately 20  percent  of  the  bald 
eagles  we  receive  for  examina- 
tion have  been  shot,  and  there's 
no  telling  how  many  birds  are 
shot  and  never  found." 


North  Carolina  is  not  immune 
to  this  problem.  During  the 
week  after  Christmas  last  winter, 
two  bald  eagles  were  shot.  One 
eagle  that  had  been  scavenging 
a  deer  carcass  was  found  dead 
in  Pitt  County.  The  other  bird 
was  found  wounded  in  Rowan 
County,  and  was  successfully 
treated  at  the  Carolina  Raptor 
Center  near  Charlotte.  This 
bird  had  been  released  only  last 
summer  in  a  restoration  project 
in  New  York  state. 

"Bald  eagles  aren't  especially 
prolific  —  they  don't  reach 
sexual  maturity  until  they  are 
four  to  five  years  old,  and  then 
usually  fledge  only  one  or  two 
birds  per  nest,"  said  Debbie 
Paul,  leader  of  the  Wildlife 
Commission's  Youth  Activities 
and  Environmental  Quality 
Section.  "Natural  mortality 
among  young  eagles  is  also  quite 
high.  With  the  limited  number 
of  birds  available  for  restoration 
projects — and  the  low  nesting 


rate  among  wild  populations  — 
the  loss  of  even  a  single  eagle  to 
shooting  hurts. 

"  Many  people  also  don't 
realize  that  bald  eagles  from 
throughout  North  America  — 
including  Alaska  and  northern 
Canada,  where  populations  are 
highest  —  winter  in  the  lower 
48  states,"  she  added.  Many  of 
the  eagles  that  are  shot  are 
immature,  transient  birds 
which  lack  the  characteristic 
white  head  and  tail  of  adults. 
These  young  eagles  are  very 
trusting,  and  may  be  shot  by 
people  who  mistake  them  for 
large  hawks  or  vultures.  There's 
still  no  excuse  for  this.  All  birds 
of  prey  are  protected  by  state 
and  federal  law,  and  the  penalties 
for  killing  a  bald  eagle  are  fines 
of  up  to  $20,000  and  up  to  five 
years  in  jail.  People  need  to 
realize  that  the  big,  black  bird 
soaring  over  their  fields  in 
winter  could  very  well  be  a 
young  bald  eagle." 
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"That's  No  White  Bass,  Pardner" 
Record  Muskie  Caught  In  Fontana  Lake 


Sometimes,  life  has  a  surprise 
for  you.  Jack  Galloway  of 
Cullowhee  can  attest  to  that. 
He  was  fishing  for  white  bass  in 
the  Tuckasegee  prong  of  Fontana 
Lake  last  November  when  he 
caught  the  new  state  record 
muskie — a  fish  that  weighed 
33  pounds,  was  4914  inches 
long,  and  had  a  22    inch  girth. 

"I'd  been  fishing  for  white 
bass  for  about  an  hour-and-a- 
half  with  Wildlife  Commis- 


sioner Dan  Robinson,  and  we 
hadn't  had  much  luck,"  said 
Galloway.  "We'd  been  casting 
spinners  and  bumping  spoons 
along  the  bottom.  For  a  change 
of  pace,  we  decided  to  try 
trolling  to  locate  a  school.  I  tied 
on  a  2-inch,  deep-diving  blue 
back  Rebel,  and  we  began 
trolling.  We  both  got  strikes, 
but  missed  the  fish.  They  were 
probably  white  bass. 

"Then,  the  muskie  hit.  It 


Recipe  Wins  Converts 
Try  Crappies  And  Cucumbers 


Crappie  have  always  been 
one  of  my  favorite  fresh- 
water fish  for  several  reasons. 
Like  the  sight  of  the  first  robin 
on  the  lawn,  or  the  sound  of  a 
cooing  dove,  crappies  are 
harbingers  of  spring.  They 
come  out  of  the  winter  dol- 
drums before  any  other  fresh- 
water fish,  and  when  the  first 
sunny  days  of  March  pull  me  to 
nearby  lakes  the  crappie  are 
generally  there,  clustered  around 
submerged  brush  near  shore, 
and  hungry  for  most  any  jig  or 
minnow  tossed  their  way.  They 
also  grow  to  a  respectable  pound 
or  pound-and-a-half  in  size  and 
bite  equally  well  for  the  young 
or  old,  experienced  or  novice. 

Judging  from  the  number  of 
other  North  Carolinians  who 
pursue  crappie,  my  high  esteem 
for  this  prolific  silver-sided 
panfish  is  widely  shared.  And 
my  enthusiasm  for  crappie 
doesn't  stop  when  I  dock  my 
boat,  either.  Crappie  compare 
well  with  other  game  fish  on  the 
table — whether  dipped  in 
batter  or  rolled  in  corn  meal 
and  deep  fried  in  the  traditional 
manner,  filleted  and  broiled,  or 
prepared  in  myriad  other  ways. 

One  of  my  favorite  recipes 
for  crappie  could  only  be  pre- 


pared in  mid-summer  in  years 
past  because  it  calls  for  fresh 
cucumbers.  However,  with  the 
year-round  availability  of  fresh 
cucumbers  in  many  grocery 
stores,  broiled  crappie  with 
cucumber  topping  can  now  be 
enjoyed  in  early  spring  when 
fishing  is  best. 

Broiled  Crappie 
With  Cucumber  Topping 

2  pounds  crappie  fillets 

l/i  cup  unpeeled  cucumber, 

chopped 
i  cup  mayonnaise 
i  tablespoon  minced  fresh  dill 

weed  (or  i  teaspoon  dried  dill) 

3  green  onions,  sliced 
x/z  teaspoon  lemon  juice 

4  drops  tabasco  sauce 
V2  teaspoon  salt 
lemon  slices 

Butter  an  oven-proof  platter. 
Arrange  fillets  in  a  single  layer. 
Combine  the  rest  of  the  ingre- 
dients and  spread  evenly  over 
the  fillets.  Broil  in  a  pre-heated 
oven  4  inches  from  the  heat  for 
four  to  five  minutes — until  the 
top  is  browned  and  bubbly  and 
the  fish  flakes.  Serve  with 
lemon  slices.  Serves  four. 

—  Curtis  Wooten 


must  have  been  following  the 
school  of  white  bass.  When  I 
finally  got  the  fish  played  down, 
we  took  the  boat  to  the  shore  to 
land  it  because  our  net  was  too 


small.  I  got  my  hand  behind  the 
gill  plate,  and  managed  to  pull 
the  fish  up  on  the  bank.  I  got  a 
few  cuts  in  the  process,  but  it 
was  definitely  worth  it." 


jay  Davi 


One  For  The  Wall:  Jack  Galloway  of  Sylva  caught  this  new  state 
record  muskie  while  fishing  for  white  bass  in  Fontana  Lake  last  fall. 


6,500  Miles  Of  Roads  Cleaned 
Tar  Heels  Move  A  Mountain  Of  Trash 


Bill  Jones 


Many  Willing  Hands:  Over  5,000  volunteers  picked  up  trash 
from  nearly  6,500  miles  of  roadway  last  fall  in  a  cleanup  effort  spon- 
sored by  the  N.  C.  Department  of  Transportation.  The  Department 
usually  sponsors  spring  and  fall  cleanups.  For  more  information  contact 
Ms.  )ean  Huske  Dodd,  Coordinator — North  Carolina  Clean, 
Department  of  Transportation,  P.O.  Box  25201,  Raleigh,  N.C.  27611. 
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Nongame,  Endangered  Wildlife  Get  Help 
Chapel  Hill  Students  Tackle  Wildlife  Project 


A  Force  To  Be  Reckoned  With:  The  Culbreth  junior  High 
School  Science  Club  in  Chapel  Hill  recently  adopted  the  promotion  of 
the  North  Carolina  Nongame  and  Endangered  Wildlife  Fund  as  a  club 
project.  Students  stuffed  envelopes  with  7, 200  brochures  explaining 
the  nongame  tax  checkoff,  and  mailed  the  information  to  tax  preparers 
throughout  the  state. 


Students  in  Chapel  Hill  want 
to  see  eagles  prospering  in 
North  Carolina  again,  and 
[they're  helping  their  dream 
come  true.  In  fact,  they  may 
[even  win  a  contest  that  will  take 
them  to  Lake  Mattamuskeet  to 
see  the  eagles  that  will  be 
(released. 

Recently,  the  Culbreth  Junior 
High  School  Science  Club 
adopted  North  Carolina's  non- 
game  and  endangered  wildlife 
^program  as  a  club  project,  and 
[has  been  busy  promoting  it 
statewide  and  in  Chapel  Hill. 

"Last  fall,  two  teachers  from 
Chapel  Hill — Margaret  Kepner 
and  Shelly  Heath — asked  me 
1  about  a  project  that  their  science 
club  and  classes  could  adopt," 
said  John  Alderman,  nongame - 
!  education  coordinator  for  the 
N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission. "The  kids  wanted  to 
get  involved  in  a  wildlife  or 
!  environmental  cause,  and  had 
[considered  working  on  a  'Save 
The  Whales'  or  'Save  The  Seals' 
campaign.  When  I  told  the 
teachers  about  the  nongame  and 
endangered  wildlife  program, 
;  they  said  it  sounded  like  a  great 
i  project  for  the  kids  because  it 
i  involved  wildlife  right  here  in 
i  North  Carolina.  The  kids  were 
really  excited  about  it,  too,  and 
the  school  science  club  decided 
to  adopt  our  nongame  and 
endangered  wildlife  program." 

As  its  first  project,  the  science 
club  mailed  over  7,200  bro- 
chures explaining  the  nongame 
and  endangered  wildlife  pro- 
gram to  tax  preparers  through- 
out the  state.  Twenty-two 
students  and  several  teachers 
spent  a  long  afternoon  stuffing 
envelopes  with  the  brochures. 

"This  was  a  very  important 
i  job,"  Alderman  said.  "The  non- 
game  and  endangered  wildlife 
program  —  which  includes 
restoration  projects  for  endan- 
gered bald  eagles  and  peregrine 


falcons,  management  of 
threatened  loggerhead  sea 
turtles,  and  school  conserva- 
tion-education programs  such 
as  Project  WILD  —  is  funded 
largely  through  a  checkoff  on 
the  state  income  tax  form.  We 
wanted  to  be  sure  that  tax 
preparers  were  aware  of  this 
checkoff,  so  we  mailed  these 
brochures." 

The  students  also  manned 
nongame  exhibit  booths  in 
shopping  malls  and  set  out 
collection  jars  for  donations  to 
the  Nongame  and  Endangered 
Wildlife  Fund  in  area  busi- 
nesses. They  also  have  an  added 
incentive  for  this  work.  This 
summer,  they  badly  want  to 
watch  bald  eagles  as  they  are 
placed  in  cages  for  later  release 
at  the  Lake  Mattamuskeet 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  in 
Hyde  County.  This  work  is  part 
of  the  Wildlife  Commission's 
bald  eagle  restoration  project, 
which  is  now  entering  its 
third  year. 

"As  an  incentive  to  involve 
young  people  in  the  nongame 
program,  we  have  set  up  a  new 
contest,"  said  Alderman.  "The 
school  club,  class  or  youth  group 


The  Wildlife  Commission  is 
going  into  the  classroom  — 
via  computer! 

Recently,  the  N.C.  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  linked 
up  with  the  MicroNet  computer 
system  of  Western  Carolina 
University  to  bring  wildlife 
research  and  issues  into  63 
public  schools  in  the  state. 
MicroNet,  which  began  in  1981, 
is  an  educational  computer 
network  linking  secondary 
science  and  math  classes  with 


that  raises  the  most  money  for 
the  nongame  program  will  be 
allowed  to  observe  the  intro- 
duction of  bald  eagles  to  North 
Carolina.  Funds  collected  and 
sent  to  the  Wildlife  Commission 
are  credited  to  this  effort,  and 
local  contributers  should  note 
somewhere  on  their  check  that 
the  contribution  should  be 
credited  to  a  particular  youth 
group  or  school.  We're 
interested  in  working  with  any 
schools  or  youth  groups  that 


Western  Carolina  University. 

"One  of  the  goals  of  Micro- 
Net  is  to  involve  students  in 
actual  research  projects  being 
conducted  by  our  faculty  and 
others,"  said  Linda  Perry, 
director  of  the  MicroNet 
system  for  Western  Carolina 
University.  "Many  students  are 
interested  in  wildlife,  and  we're 
investigating  the  possibility  of 
involving  them  in  this  work. 
We're  excited  about  the  po- 
tential since  this  type  of  work 


wish  to  promote  nongame  and 
endangered  wildlife  conserva- 
tion, and  hope  that  someone 
gives  these  Chapel  Hill  kids  a 
run  for  their  money." 

Teachers,  schools  or  youth 
groups  that  wish  to  become 
involved  in  the  nongame 
program  —  or  want  more 
information  —  should  contact 
John  Alderman,  N.C.  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission,  512 
N.  Salisbury  St.,  Raleigh,  N.C. 
27611. 


not  only  stimulates  students 
academically,  but  also  provides 
an  opportunity  for  them  to  get 
involved  in  North  Carolina's 
conservation  movement." 

Teachers  and  schools  who  are 
interested  in  MicroNet  should 
contact  Linda  Perry,  MicroNet 
director,  Western  Carolina 
University,  Cullowhee,  N.C. 
28723. 

— jay  Davies 


Computer  Network  Aids  Students 
Wildlife  Education  Gets  A  Boost 
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Water  Still  Cold  Enough  To  Kill 
A  Spring  Spill  Overboard  Could  Be  Your  Last 


A  pril  is  a  great  time  to  be  out 
/ion  the  water  —  the  air  is 
warm,  and  the  fish  are  biting. 
However,  two  potential  threats 
face  the  careless  boater  —  the 
water  is  still  very  cold,  and 
water  levels  are  often  high. 

"The  warm  air  temperatures 
of  spring  lull  many  boaters  into 
a  false  sense  of  security,"  said 
Major  Lawrence  Lineberry  of 
the  Division  of  Enforcement  of 
the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission.  "Although  the  air 
may  be  warm,  the  water  is  still 


Wet  waders  are  an  inevi- 
table part  of  fishing, 
but  there's  a  good  way  to  dry 
them.  Comfort  lies  as  close  as 
yesterday's  newspaper. 

Simply  crumple  up  indivi- 
dual sheets  of  newsprint  into 
balls,  and  stuff  as  many  as  you 


very  cold.  If  a  boater  or  fisher- 
man falls  overboard,  or  a 
capsizing  occurs,  the  victim 
may  suffer  hypothermia,  or  sub- 
normal lowering  of  the  body's 
temperature,  which  can  be  fatal. 

"High  water  levels  in  our 
rivers  and  streams  also  pose  a 
threat  to  fishermen  and  white- 
water  enthusiasts  such  as 
canoeists  and  kayakers.  Every 
year,  someone  attempts  to  run 
a  river  at  flood  stage  and 
capsizes.  If  they  are  lucky,  they 
wind  up  stranded  on  an  island 


can  into  the  soaking  waters  — 
especially  in  the  foot  and  toe 
sections.  The  newsprint  will 
absorb  moisture,  and  the 
waders  will  be  dry  the  follow- 
ing morning.  This  also  works 
well  with  leather  hunting  boots. 
—  Tony  Mullis,  Greenville 


Status  on  December  31, 1984 
Numbers  Sold 


or  in  a  tree — often  having  to  be 
rescued  by  helicopter.  The 
unlucky  ones  drown." 

Fishermen  should  be  careful 
not  to  overload  their  boats,  and 
should  always  wear  a  personal 
flotation  device.  This  prevents 
the  expenditure  of  precious 
energy  if  you  do  end  up  in  the 
water.  It's  also  a  good  idea  to 
wear  wool  clothing  and  have 
extra  dry  clothes  on  board  in 
a  waterproof  bag. 

Canoeists,  kayakers,  and 
others  who  float  our  rivers 
should  stay  off  the  water  if 
levels  are  too  high.  High  water 
levels  on  streams  pose  several 
threats.  Low,  overhanging  trees 
or  branches  called  "strainers" 
will  quickly  capsize  a  canoe  or 
kayak,  and  once  you're  swept 
under  one  of  these  deathtraps 
there  is  virtually  no  escape.  Of 
course,  cold  water  also  poses 
the  threat  of  hypothermia — so 
anyone  on  the  water  should 
wear  a  personal  flotation  device. 


Revenue  Received 

$3,393,946.70 
19,901.42 
105,837.32 

44,371.54 
46,307.27 
$3,610,364.25 


Local  paddling  shops  usually 
have  up-to-date  information  on 
water  levels,  and  paddlers  should 
check  this  before  they  go.  It's 
also  a  good  idea  for  whitewater 
enthusiasts  to  join  a  canoe  club 
so  that  they  may  learn  from 
more  experienced  paddlers. 

Calendar 
Of  Events 


April  5-7 

Spring  Living  History  Weekend 
at  the  Duke  Homestead  State 
Historic  Site  in  Durham. 
Features  soap  making,  quilting, 
plowing,  and  demonstrations  of 
other  old  skills. 

April  8 

Easter  Monday  Herring  Festival 
at  Jamesville.  Music,  foods,  and 
arts  and  crafts. 

April  11-14 

North  Carolina  Azalea  Festival 
at  Wilmington. 

April  17-21 

Grifton  Shad  Festival  at 
Grifton.  Fish  fry,  fishing 
contest,  canoe  races,  and  other 
events.  For  more  information 
contact  the  Grifton  Shad 
Festival,  EO.  Box  928,  Grifton, 
N.C.  28530. 

April  19-21 

North  Carolina  Wild  Foods 
Weekend  at  the  Betsy -Jeff  Penn 
4-H  Center  in  Reidsville.  Learn 
to  collect  and  cook  wild  foods, 
and  top  off  the  weekend  with  a 
wild  foods  feast.  For  more 
information  contact  Kenneth 
Perkins,  P.O.  Box  396,  Elon 
College,  N.C.  27244. 

April  25-28 

Southern  Sports  and  Outdoor 
Show  at  the  State  Fairgrounds 
in  Raleigh. 


The  Wildlife  Endowment  Fund  Report 

The  Wildlife  Endowment  Fund  is  supported  by  the  sale  of  lifetime  licenses,  lifetime 
subscriptions  to  Wildlife  In  North  Carolina,  and  tax-deductible  contributions.  Only 
the  annual  interest  from  this  fund  is  used  for  wildlife  conservation,  and  the  fund  will  play  a 
key  role  in  supporting  wildlife  programs  in  the  future.  For  more  information,  write  to  the 
Wildlife  Endowment  Fund,  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  512  N.  Salisbury  St., 
Raleigh,  NC.  27611. 


Lifetime  Sportsman's  License  1 1 ,320 

Lifetime  Hunting  License  109 

Lifetime  Fishing  License  625 
Lifetime  Subscriptions  to 

Wildlife  in  N.C.  383 

Contributions  — 


Fund  Total: 


Dry  Out  Overnight 
Newspapers  End  Wet  Wader  Woes 
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Flowering  Fields 

An  enduring  symbol  of  warm  weather,  the  common  field  daisy 
spreads  a  mat  of  color  on  fields  and  roadsides. 
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Down  On  The  Farm 

by  Jim  Dean 


It  is  always  easy  to  form  an  opinion  when  you  don't  have  all  the 
facts.  Indeed,  I  think  the  less  we  know  about  an  issue,  the 
more  inclined  we  are  to  voice  a  firm  conviction.  This  year,  for 
example,  I've  reassessed  some  of  the  things  I  thought  I  under- 
stood, and  I  have  been  increasingly  aware  of  the  unnerving 
patter  of  little  feet — the  unmistakable  sounds  of  chickens 
coming  home  to  roost. 

This  all  began  a  few  months  ago  when  my  father  decided  that 
it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  let  his  three  sons  become  more 

familiar  with  some  of  the  small  mm  ■  im  id  i  awMwaww****"*"""' 

properties  we  would  someday 
inherit.  That  way,  when  dad  finally 
went  to  that  big  quail  preserve  in 
the  sky,  our  grief  would  not  be 
compounded  by  a  lot  of  confu- 
sion over  how  to  carry  out  the 
necessary  duties.  It's  a  smart 
move  for  any  family. 

It  means  however,  that  I  am 
now  managing  a  small  family 
farm  under  a  lease  arrangement 
simply  to  gain  a  working  know- 
ledge of  the  operation.  Now,  you 
may  have  been  raised  on  a  farm  or  think  you  know  a  lot  about 
farming,  but  unless  you  have  been  directly  connected  to  a 
farm's  financial  realities,  you  don't  know  beans  about  it.  Take 
the  word  of  someone  who  is  rapidly  learning  that  lesson. 

I  won't  bore  you  with  all  the  details  and  ironies — just  one. 
Much  of  the  prime  wildlife  habitat  for  small  game  in  North 
Carolina  —  and  elsewhere  for  that  matter  —  is  found  on  farms. 
(For  a  more  detailed  look  at  the  links  and  conflicts  between 
agriculture  and  wildlife,  read  the  first  of  four  parts  of  "The 
Crisis  In  Habitat"  in  this  issue). 

In  my  case,  however,  the  problem  is  especially  ironic  since  I 
have  pursued  a  career  in  wildlife,  and  am  quite  naturally 
concerned  about  the  loss  of  wildlife  habitat.  This  particular 
farm  has  remained  virtually  unchanged  since  my  grandfather 
bought  the  first  section  of  it  when  he  was  24  years  old.  The 
family  that  lives  on  this  farm  and  does  the  actual  farming  has 
been  there  over  30  years  with  offspring  now  in  college.  No  one 
has  gotten  rich,  but  no  one  owes  anybody  any  money,  either 
(which  is  increasingly  rare  among  farmers). 

Both  my  grandfather,  who  died  in  1968,  and  my  father  have 
enjoyed  hunting  quail  on  the  farm,  and  there  have  always  been 
rabbits,  doves  and  other  small  game.  There  are  fewer  coveys 
today,  and  we  haven't  seen  a  cottontail  in  several  years.  No  one 
is  certain  why.  It  may  be  pesticides  or  herbicides,  although  they 
aren't  used  in  inordinate  quantities.  It  may  be  simply  a  natural 
cycle,  though  I  doubt  it.  It's  certainly  not  hunting  pressure.  Dad 
killed  one  quail  this  year;  together  we  accounted  for  only  four 
last  year. 

I  suspect  one  factor  may  be  the  changing  land  around  the 
farm.  Over  the  past  20  years,  a  nearby  city  has  spread  to  the 
very  borders  of  the  farm,  gobbling  up  adjoining  fields  and 


woodlots.  Housing  developments  are  nearby  and  a  shopping 
center  is  minutes  away.  The  farm  is  like  a  tiny  island  in  the  midst 
of  this  rapid  urbanization,  an  anachronism  trapped  in  the  wrong 
century.  It  is  a  place  where  kids  go  barefoot  in  summer,  swing 
from  tires  and  help  "save"  tobacco  each  August.  It  is  a  way  of 
life  for  a  family  that  has  chosen  it  over  other  possibly  more 
profitable  options.  All  of  us  associated  with  this  farm  have 
hoped  that  the  lifestyle  it  affords  and  the  wildlife  habitat  and 
hunting  it  yields  could  be  maintained  indefinitely.  It  is  a  tradi- 
MmHM^MH  tion  I  confess  I  have  envisioned 
I  carrying  me  into  my  elderly  years 
I  when  I  might  also — like  my  dad — 
hunt  a  few  hours  and  pass  up 
shots  at  birds  I  know  I  could  kill. 

No  one  is  ready  to  admit  that 
this  hope  is  unrealistic,  yet  there 
is  a  certain  inevitable  quality 
about  the  pressures  lining  up 
against  us.  Quite  apart  from  the 
changes  taking  place  in  farming, 
and  especially  for  farms  that  rely 
partly  on  tobacco,  there  are  other 
far  more  pervasive  influences. 
All  of  us  know,  for  example,  that  if  the  only  consideration  were 
sheer  profit,  the  carefully  maintained  timber  could  be  sold  and 
the  land  developed. 

But  what  would  that  mean  for  the  family  that  has  invested 
over  30  years  here?  What  would  it  mean  for  the  wildlife?  What 
would  the  loss  of  three  generations  of  hope  and  heritage  mean 
for  those  of  us  who  took  the  obvious  way  out?  What  about  our 
sons  and  daughters?  I  don't  like  the  choices  and  would  never  feel 
comfortable  with  the  result. 

Unfortunately,  many  farmers  today  don't  have  any  choice,  and 
indeed,  in  the  long  run,  we  may  not  either.  No  one  can  afford  to 
farm  land  that  has  been  reappraised  in  tax  value  as  residential  or 
commercial.  Sentiment  doesn't  buy  many  groceries,  and  change 
is  coming  for  many  of  us  whether  we  like  it  or  not.  It  always  has. 
For  this  small  farm,  however,  the  decision  for  now  is  simply  to 
hang  on,  to  stay  the  course.  Last  year,  we  passed  up  a  chance  to 
sell  out.  But  for  countless  other  farms,  the  condos,  shopping 
centers  and  industrial  parks  are  on  the  immediate  horizon.  Nor 
can  the  rest  of  us  self-righteously  lay  blame  for  all  such  decisions. 

And  if  the  future  looks  bleak  for  small  farms,  it  looks  equally 
bleak  for  the  wildlife  species  that  have  always  lived  there.  For 
many  people,  the  loss  of  wildlife  habitat  may  appear  to  be  the 
smallest  part  of  this  change,  but  I  don't  agree.  There  is  still  time  to 
find  suitable  incentives  to  save  our  dwindling  rural  heritage,  and 
there  are  economic  and  social  reasons  for  doing  so.  There  are 
also  economic  and  social  reasons  for  maintaining  wildlife  habitat. 

And  finally,  there  are  emotional — perhaps  even  spiritual — 
benefits  in  snaring  a  healthy  world  with  other  creatures.  What 
happiness  could  we  find  in  a  spring  without  mockingbirds,  a 
summer  without  bluegills,  a  fall  without  doves  or  a  winter 
without  bobwhites? 
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NATURE'S  WAYS 


Carolina  bays,  hardwood 
swamps  and  sand  ridges  are 
habitats  this  bear  uses  throughout 
the  year.  Bears  exploit  these 
habitats  in  different  seasons 
depending  on  the  food  available. 
In  spring,  the  bear  forages  in 
swamp  and  bay  for  arrow-alum 
and  greenbrier.  In  summer,  bears 
feed  on  blueberries  in  the  bays.  In 
the  fall,  mast  trees  on  the  sand 
ridges  and  swamps  attract  them. 
Habitat  diversity  is  the  key  to 
the  bear's  survival. 


frvm  Hamilton.  Ecology  of  the 
Black  Bear  in  Southeastern 
North  Carolina 
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A  Winter  Den  Site 
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NATURE'S  WAYS 


Not  many  animals  range  as 

far  and  over  as  many  habitats  as 
a  black  bear.  This  map  shows 
the  wanderings  of  a  bear  from 
September  to  June  in  Bladen 
County  after  it  was  captured 
and  attached  with  a  radio  collar. 
The  black  dots  indicate  spots 
where  the  biologist  received  radio 
signab  from  the  bear,  and  the 
triangle  indicates  the  bear's 
winter  den.  The  range  for  this 
male  bear  is  10,907  acres,  but 
many  male  bears  range  much 
farther. 


During  the  denning  season, 

from  December  to  March,  female 
bears  have  their  cubs.  Almost 
all  bears  seek  out  the  dense 
vegetation  of  Carolina  bays  for 
their  dens. 


Where  The  Wild  Things  Are 

written  by  Lawrence  S.  Earley  /  illustrated  by  David  Williams 

Habitat  is  where  you  go  to  find  an  animal  or  a  plant.  That  may  be  a  simplified 
view  of  a  complex  subject,  but  it  pretty  much  tells  the  tale.  It's  the  place 
where  animals  live,  whether  it's  the  pond  surface,  the  heartwood  of  a  decaying 
log,  a  salt  marsh,  a  river  oxbow  or  a  spruce-fir  forest.  Each  of  these  habitats  — 
terrestrial,  aquatic  or  wetland  —  fulfills  the  needs  of  animals  (or  plants)  for 
food,  water,  shelter  and  space. 

Although  some  animals  can  exist  within  one  habitat  type,  most  require  a 
variety  of  habitats  to  meet  their  needs.  In  fact,  maintaining  a  diversity  of  habitat 
types  in  the  forest,  in  the  pond,  or  on  the  farm  is  one  of  the  main  goals  of 
wildlife  management.  In  Bladen  County  a  hunter  might  see  a  black  bear  crash 
into  a  hardwood  swamp  ahead  of  his  charging  dogs  and  understandably  think 
that  the  bear's  habitat  is  a  hardwood  swamp.  Actually  a  bear  uses  sand  ridges 
and  Carolina  bays  as  well  as  swamps  for  food,  denning  and  shelter.  All  three 
habitats  provide  what  the  bear  needs,  but  at  different  times  and  in  different 
ways  (see  "The  Crisis  in  Habitat,"  pp.  13-20). 

White-tailed  deer  also  require  diverse  habitats.  They  browse  in  open  fields, 
but  seek  cover  in  dense  woodland  nearby.  In  winter  they  seek  out  thickets  of 
evergreen  vegetation  for  shelter.  Even  small  species  require  different  habitats  at 
different  times.  The  5 -inch  tiger  salamander  is  a  beautifully  marked  amphibian 
that  burrows  in  soft,  sandy  soil  around  certain  Carolina  bays.  For  most  of  the 
year,  it  stays  within  a  few  square  yards  of  its  home,  but  then  in  December  or 
January  it  will  migrate  half  a  mile  to  a  pond  in  a  bay  where  it  will  mate.  The  red- 
spotted  newt  begins  life  as  an  aquatic  larva,  moves  to  land  as  an  eft  and  then 
returns  to  the  pond  when  sexually  mature. 

A  diversity  of  habitats  is  crucial  to  most  wildlife  species,  but  so  is  adequate 
space.  Common  sense  says  that  all  animals  don't  need  the  same  amount  of 
space  in  which  to  live.  A  meadow  vole  lives  and  dies  within  a  hundred  yards  of 
where  it  was  born,  its  food,  shelter  and  space  requirements  met  in  the  vicinity 
of  its  burrow.  But  a  black  bear's  needs  dwarf  the  meadow  vole's.  Studies  in 
Bladen  County  have  shown  that  the  average  male  bear  uses  over  21,000  acres  of 
bays,  ridges  and  swamps;  a  female  bear,  over  18,000  acres.  One  nimble  male 
roamed  22  miles  in  a  single  24-hour  period!  It  has  been  estimated  that  a  river 
otter  needs  50  miles  of  stream  habitat;  a  wood  duck,  two  acres  of  marsh. 

The  most  spectacular  space  requirements  of  wildlife  are  those  of  migratory 
animals.  A  western  elk  migrates  hundreds  of  miles  between  its  summer  and 
winter  habitats,  and  obviously  the  corridor  between  these  two  habitats  is 
crucial  to  the  elk's  survival.  Waterfowl  nest  in  vast  areas  of  wetlands  in  Canada 
and  the  Arctic,  and  then  fly  many  thousands  of  miles  south  to  their  winter 
habitat. 

For  some  species,  space  is  not  the  critical  factor.  These  species  are  more 
specialized  in  their  habitat  needs,  and  are  not  very  adaptable.  Such  a  species 
was  the  passenger  pigeon  that  perished  late  last  century  when  the  midwestern 
beech  and  oak  trees  on  which  it  depended  for  nesting  and  roosting  were  cleared. 
Market  hunting  only  hastened  the  inevitable  decline  of  this  species.  The 
endangered  Kirtland's  warbler  is  another  specialist,  nesting  only  in  a  small  area 
in  Michigan,  and  only  in  jack  pine  trees  of  a  certain  age,  height  and  of  exacting 
sunlight  conditions.  In  North  Carolina,  the  red-cockaded  woodpecker  builds 
its  cavities  in  live  pine  trees  —  usually  longleaf  pines  —  of  advanced  age,  rarely 
younger  than  60  or  80  years.  Since  most  pine  forests  are  harvested  well  before 
that  age,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  the  red-cockaded  woodpecker  is  endangered. 

Biologists  are  just  beginning  to  study  the  complex  habitat  needs  of  wildlife. 
And  yet,  as  our  state  grows,  valuable  habitats  are  removed  or  altered  with 
unknown  consequences  on  the  plants  and  animals  that  lived  there.  That  is  why 
preserving  habitat  is  the  key  to  wildlife's  survival. 
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Fishing  Our 
Mountain  Lakes 

There  are  so  many  different  species  of 
gamefish  in  our  highland  lakes  that  you  never  know 
what  you're  going  to  catch  next, 

by  Jim  Dean 


The  first  time  I  ever  fished  Fontana 
Lake,  two  of  us  caught  seven  species 
of  fish.  We  started  out  somewhere 
near  the  dam  and  worked  the  windward  side 
of  the  lake  where  the  breeze  had  stirred  a 
little  chop  and  created  a  mudline  along  the 
rocky  shore.  We  tossed  fast-diving  plugs 
and  black  jigs  tipped  with  black  plastic 
worms,  and  caught  several  largemouth  bass 
and  one  smallmouth. 

When  the  action  slowed,  we  moved  to 
one  of  the  hogbacks. 

"Now  a  hogback  ain't  really  part  of  no 
pig,"  explained  our  guide  as  we  crossed  the 
lake  and  headed  into  the  wide  mouth  of  a 
creek.  "But  I  guess  you'uns  never  figured  it 
was.  A  hogback  is  a  ridge  that  rises  and  falls 


within  the  lake.  Parts  of  it  will  be  above 
water,  and  other  parts  below  it.  Some  of  it, 
especially  the  sides,  will  drop  off  real  quick, 
but  there  will  be  places  along  the  submerged 
ridge  where  the  fish  gather.  If  I  can  find  the 
fish,  we'll  have  us  some  fun." 

He  did,  and  we  did.  We  had  hardly  begun 
to  fish  a  hogback  when  we  all  three  had 
strikes  on  live  minnows.  The  two  fish  we 
managed  to  net  were  both  smallmouth  bass 
weighing  perhaps  2  pounds.  Before  the 
action  slowed,  we  had  taken  five. 

Later  in  the  day,  we  fished  a  cove  where 
we  added  a  few  bluegills  and  crappies.  The 
guide  also  landed  a  channel  catfish  that  took 
a  nightcrawler.  When  we  began  trolling 
lures  and  nightcrawlers  behind  spinners,  we 


Cradled  by  mountains,  anglers  probe  the  depths  of  Chatuge  Lake  along  the  North  Carolina, 
Georgia  border  ( right).  Chatuge  is  one  of  the  better  fishing  lakes  in  this  region.  Anglers  who 
fish  these  lakes  carry  lots  of  diving  and  deep-running  crankbaits,  plus  jigs  and  spinners  for  the 
wide  variety  of  gamefish  (above). 
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quickly  added  several  nice  white  bass  and  a 
couple  of  walleyes.  One  of  the  walleyes 
weighed  a  respectable  3  pounds.  By  the  end 
of  the  day,  we  realized  that  seldom  had  we 
caught  so  many  different  kinds  of  fish  in  a 
single  day  from  one  lake. 

Variety  is  one  of  the  drawing  cards  for 
Fontana  Lake,  and  for  the  more  than  a  dozen 
other  sizeable  impoundments  located  in 
western  North  Carolina.  A  list  of  gamefish 
that  inhabit  most  of  these  lakes  might  include 
15  to  20  species.  Because  the  lakes  are  cold 
and  deep,  yet  located  in  relatively  temperate 
southern  climates,  some  hold  fishable 
populations  of  species  that  normally  don't 
share  the  same  lake — rainbow  trout  and 
largemouth  bass,  for  example.  The  same 
water  may  offer  excellent  fishing  for  small- 
mouth  bass  and  walleye.  Add  the  rather 
unique  opportunity  to  hook  up  with  a 
muskellunge  or  a  steelhead,  and  you've  got 
the  makings  of  a  dream  fishery  that  should 
interest  nearly  every  angler  who  ever  wet 
a  line. 

Of  course,  it's  not  that  easy.  It  never  is. 
Though  some  of  the  lakes  are  fairly  small  — 
Adger  and  Bear  Creek,  for  example — 
others  like  Fontana,  Santeetlah,  Hiwassee, 
Chatuge,  James  and  Kerr  Scott  are  very 


large.  Also,  some  lakes  offer  better  fishing 
for  some  species  than  others.  If  you  could 
hire  a  guide  at  all  these  lakes,  it  would  greatly 
simplify  the  problems  for  the  first-time 
mountain  lake  fisherman.  Unfortunately, 
there  aren't  many  guides  —  none  on  some 
lakes  —  and  the  few  that  exist  usually  work 
part  time.  Sometimes  an  inquiry  at  a  boat 
dock  (that's  what  we  did)  will  help  you 
locate  someone  who  will  agree  to  act  as  a 
guide,  but  you  can't  always  count  on  it. 
Because  of  this,  it  pays  to  learn  as  much  as 
possible  about  the  lakes  and  their  fishing 
before  you  go. 

The  most  popular  gamefish  in  North 
Carolina  is  the  largemouth  bass.  While 
mountain  lakes  are  not  generally  noted  as 
being  largemouth  hotspots,  some  big  fish 
are  caught,  and  some  lakes  are  better  than 
others.  Wayne  Jones,  the  N.C.  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission's  fisheries  biologist 
for  the  far  western  part  of  the  state,  believes 
that  Adger,  Hiwassee  and  Fontana  are 
probably  the  top  largemouth  lakes  in  the 
region.  Farther  east,  Kerr  Scott  produced 
an  amazing  number  of  lunker  largemouths — 
some  12  to  13  pounds  —  during  its  boom 
years  about  a  decade  ago.  The  largemouth 
bass  fishing  has  dropped  off,  but  some  nice 


The  rocky  cliffs  of  Hiwassee  Lake  loom  over  a 
pair  of  fishermen.  The  state  record  smallmouth, 
a  lo-pound,  2-ounce  fish,  came  from  this 
lake  in  the  far  western  tip  of  North  Carolina. 


spotted  bass  are  being  caught. 

There  is  fairly  good  smallmouth  fishing 
in  almost  all  of  the  mountain  lakes,  although 
Fontana,  Chatuge  and  Bear  Creek  lakes  are 
considered  the  best.  Most  of  the  small- 
mouths  you  catch  will  be  less  than  2 
pounds,  but  fish  up  to  5  pounds  or  so  are 
not  uncommon. 

The  white  bass  specialist  will  definitely 
want  to  head  for  Fontana.  Some  of  the 
biggest  average-sized  white  bass  in  the  nation 
are  caught  here  and  even  3 -to  4-pounders 
are  not  uncommon.  Lake  James  also  has  a 
fairly  good  population  of  white  bass,  but 
they  will  run  considerably  smaller  than  they 
do  on  Fontana. 

For  the  muskellunge  enthusiast,  Adger 
and  Hiwassee  have  been  the  most  produc- 
tive over  the  past  couple  of  years  even 
though  a  state  record  muskie  of  33  pounds 
was  taken  this  past  year  at  Fontana.  It  isn't 
widely  known,  but  muskies  were  native  to 
the  Little  Tennessee  and  French  Broad 
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Best  Fishing  Lakes  In  Western  North  Carolina 


Fontana  Lake 

Swain  and  Graham  Counties 


Santeetlah  Lake 

Graham  County 


Hiwassee  Lake 

Cherokee  County 


Chatuge  Lake 

Clay  County 


Nantahala  Lake 

Macon  County 


Bear  Creek  Lake 

Jackson  County 


Glenville  Lake 

Jackson  County 


rivers.  By  the  1960s,  however,  they  had 
become  very  uncommon  in  these  waters. 
A  few  years  ago,  the  Wildlife  Commission 
began  a  restoration  program  in  the  rivers 
and  impoundments,  and  the  fishing  has 
been  excellent  in  some  spots.  Currently, 
Lake  Adger  is  probably  your  best  bet 
among  the  lakes. 

Of  all  the  fish  caught  in  mountain  lakes, 
the  walleye  may  be  the  favorite  of  most 
experienced  locals.  Called  "pike"  by  many 
fishermen,  they  are  actually  not  pike,  but 
members  of  the  perch  family.  From  a 
sporting  standpoint,  walleyes  don't  fight 
nearly  as  strongly  as  bass,  but  they  are 
probably  the  most  delicious  eating  fish  of  all 
the  species  found  in  these  lakes,  including 
trout.  (Some  might  argue  persuasively  that 
the  catfish  tops  them  all. )  Fontana  and 
Santeetlah  are  perhaps  the  best  walleye  lakes, 
although  Lake  James  farther  to  the  east  also 
offers  fairly  good  fishing.  For  sheer 
numbers,  Glenville  Lake  probably  leads  the 
pack,  but  the  fish  are  invariably  small. 

No  doubt  the  poorest  fishing  lake  in  the 
batch  is  Nantahala.  For  reasons  not  fully 
understood,  Nantahala  doesn't  seem  to 
support  a  heavy  gamefish  population. 
Biologists  suspect  it  may  be  a  lack  of  smaller 
aquatic  organisms  necessary  to  complete 
the  food  chain,  and  there  have  been  attempts 
to  establish  forage  in  the  lake  so  that  larger 
gamefish  will  have  more  to  eat.  Opossum 


A  nice  walleye  anchors  a  stringer  of  fish 
caught  by  this  young  fisherman  in  Lake 
James.  Walleyes  are  one  of  the  most  popular 
fish  in  mountain  lakes  because  they  are  so 
good  to  eat. 


shrimp,  blueback  herring  and  threadfin  shad 
have  all  been  tried  with  little  success,  and 
even  the  relatively  small  Kokanee  salmon 
found  here  was  originally  stocked  many 
years  ago  as  forage.  Even  so,  Nantahala  does 
offer  fair  fishing  for  steelhead  at  times,  and 
also  has  one  other  ace  in  the  hole.  The 
largest  yellow  perch  in  the  region  regularly 
come  from  Nantahala. 

If  Nantahala  is  the  poorest  of  the  lakes, 
which  one  is  best?  That  would  be  a  tough 
question,  but  Fontana  may  come  closest  to 
being  the  best  all-around.  Still,  regardless  of 
the  lake  you  choose  to  fish,  it's  good  advice 
to  come  prepared  to  fish  several  different 
ways  —  especially  if  you're  a  novice  on 
mountain  lakes. 

The  first  trip  I  made  to  Fontana,  I  used  a 
6-foot,  medium-action  freshwater  spinning 
rod  with  8-pound  test  spooled  on  an  open- 
faced  reel.  That  rig  was  fine  for  bait-fishing 
with  night-crawlers  and  minnows,  and  also 
doubled  as  a  plug  rod  for  jigs  and  other 
artificial  lures.  On  my  second  trip,  I  also 
added  an  ultra-light  spinning  rod  with  4- 
pound  test  line  for  panfish.  The  last  time  I 


Wilkesboro 


Lenoir    7      \  / 
\        *         l       \  / 

Mnrggrttpp  /\ 

/     /  W.  Kerr  Scott  Lake 

\       /     /    Wilkes  County 


Lake  James 

Burke  and  McDowell  Counties 


Lake  Adger 

Polk  County 


Curtis  Woolen 


fished  a  mountain  lake,  I  had  both  those 
rods  plus  two  casting  rods  and  a  flyrod. 
Even  so,  I  had  to  borrow  a  trolling  rod. 
That's  one  of  the  problems  with  mountain- 
lake  fishing.  With  so  many  different  fish  and 
so  many  techniques,  you  may  find  that  you 
always  need  at  least  one  more  outfit  than 
you  have. 

For  example,  one  of  the  most  popular 
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Fishing  In  Mountain  Lakes 

Species 

Best  Lakes 

Times  To  Fish 

Tactics 

Largemouth  Bass 

Adger,  Hiwassee,  Fontana,  Kerr  Scott 

March,  April,  October 

casting  to  shoreline  and  points 
and  backs  of  coves 

Smallmouth  Bass 

Fontana,  Chatuge,  Bear  Creek  Lake 

April,  May,  October 

casting  to  rocky  shoreline,  points 
&.  along  hogbacks 

Spotted  Bass 

Chatuge,  Fontana,  Kerr  Scott 

caught  incidental  to  other  bass  (very 
similar  to  largemouth,  except 
smaller) 

White  Bass 

Fontana  (fish  may  reach  3  pounds  or 
more),  James 

late  March,  April;  late  October, 
November 

cast  small  lures  during  spring 
runs  in  Little  lennessee  and 
Tuckasegee,  troll  in  lake 

Muskie 

Adger,  Hiwassee 

year-round,  but  best  in  spring 
and  tall 

trolling  year-round,  especially  in 
summer;  cast  around  weedbeds 
or  other  cover 

Walleye 

Fontana,  Santeetlah,  Glenville,  James 

mid-March  through  April;  summer 
at  night 

cast  orr  rocky  bottoms  and 
points  16-20  feet  deep  with  slow 
retrieve;  at  night  fish  in  shallows 

Sauger 

11                                   T"  1_ 

uncommon  in  lakes;  some  in  rrencn 
Broad  River 

Steelhead 

Nantahala,  Santeetlah,  Fontana 

July,  August;  winter  spawning  runs, 

A  •    _  T  C„U_  .,  ■ 

during  January,  rebruary  in 
tributaries 

fish  with  live  bait  in  summer  in 
deep  water  near  dams,  30-55 
feet  deep;  troll  with  downriggers 

Kokanee 

Nantahala 

uncommon,  caught  incidental  to 
other  fish;  spawn  in  Nantahala  River 
in  October 

Brook  Trout 

Cheoah,  Calderwood 

May  through  summer  (fishery  is 
marginal) 

fish  towards  banks;  in  tailrace 

Brown  Trout 

Bear  Creek  Lake 

March,  April,  October,  November 

fishing  in  mouths  of  creeks 

Rainbow  Trout 

Cheoah,  Calderwood 

May  through  summer  (fishery  is 
marginal) 

fish  towards  banks;  in  tailrace 

Crappie 

Fontana,  Chatuge,  Santeetlah, 
Bear  Creek  Lake,  James 

March  and  April;  October 

fish  around  submerged  brush 

Bluegills 

Chatuge,  Santeetlah 

spring  and  fall 

fishing  along  shoreline 

Yellow  Perch 

Nantahala  (run  fairly  large) 

same  as  for  walleye 

casting  and  trolling;  fish  are 
usually  schooled  up 

Catfish 

Adger,  Fontana,  Hiwassee 

August,  September,  October 

fish  on  bottom  in  coves 

Trolling  is  one  of  the  most  popular  and  effective 
techniques  for  fishing  mountain  lakes  because 
of  the  deep  water  and  variety  of  species.  These 
fishermen  are  probing  the  depths  along  a  Lake 
fames  shoreline. 


techniques  is  to  troll  at  depths  from  a  few 
feet  down  to  25  feet  or  more  for  walleyes, 
white  bass,  smallmouth  and  largemouth 
bass,  muskies,  steelhead  and  some  of  the 
other  species.  Some  fishermen  use  very 
heavy  conventional  tackle  with  lead-core 
lines.  More  recently,  those  who  can  afford 
them  have  switched  to  down-riggers  and 
lighter  tackle  since  it  seems  ridiculous  to 
haul  in  a  half-pound  white  bass  on  equip- 
ment better  suited  to  king  mackerel.  Of 
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Lures  Or  Bait 

plastic  worms,  spinner  baits,  live  night- 
crawlers,  minnows,  salamanders 

jigs,  Mister  Twisters,  spinnerbaits, 
salamanders,  soft  crawfish,  minnows 


jigs,  small  Rapalas,  or  Rebels,  spoons 


big  diving  lures,  especially  brown  trout 
Rapalas  or  Rebels,  big  jigs  and 
spinnerbaits 

spinnerbaits,  jigs,  nightcrawlers 


small  spoons;  most  caught  slow-trolling 
or  still-fishing,  nightcrawlers  and 
minnows 


spinners,  flies;  worms,  corn 

spinnerbaits,  spinners,  worms 
spinners,  flies;  worms,  corn 

small  jigs,  dollflies,  beetlespins, 
minnows 

ultralight  spinning  lures;  worms,  crickets 
minnows,  worms;  small  spinners 

live  bait,  worms,  cutbait,  stinkbaits 


course,  there's  always  the  chance  that  a 
muskie  will  make  you  wish  you  had  a 
mackerel  rod. 

Contrast  the  need  for  trolling  outfits 
with  the  occasional  need  for  a  flyrod  and 
you  can  comprehend  some  of  the  diversity 
in  fishing.  On  Cheoah  one  year,  huge  carp 
and  some  rather  nice  trout  were  cruising  the 
shoreline  under  overhanging  brush  feeding 
on  small  insects  in  the  surface  film.  With  a 
flyrod,  we  were  able  to  cast  to  the  rises. 
Unless  you  were  in  a  position  to  see  the 
actual  fish,  you  never  knew  when  you  set 
the  hook  whether  you'd  be  connected  to  a 
10-inch  rainbow  or  a  10-pound  carp.  It  was 
an  adventure,  sure  enough. 

Just  two  years  ago  when  the  17 -year 
locusts  (cicadas)  were  out,  we  found  the 


)oel  Amngion 


water  along  one  shore  of  Lake  James  littered 
with  dying  cicadas.  It  was  the  perfect  situa- 
tion for  a  flyrod  and  deer-hair  or  popping 
bugs,  and  although  we  didn't  exactly  slay 
'em,  we  suspect  the  bass  and  carp  had 
already  fed  until  they  couldn't  squeeze  in 
another  mouthful.  Other  anglers  who  have 
hit  this  "hatch"  at  the  right  time  tell  me  that 
the  bugging  for  smallmouth  and  largemouth 
bass  can  be  fantastic. 

At  any  rate,  it  should  be  clear  that  unless 
you  plan  to  fish  only  one  way,  you  would  be 
wise  to  take  a  variety  of  tackle. 

More  fishermen  use  natural  bait  than 
artificial  lures  in  most  of  these  lakes,  but 
many  fishermen  use  both.  The  most 
popular  live  bait  is  probably  a  nightcrawler 
fished  on  or  near  the  bottom,  or  trolled 


The  exposed  rocky  shoreline  of  this  part  of 
Fontanel  Lake  (above)  is  fairly  typical  of  most 
mountain  lakes  because  of  the  fluctuations  in 
water  levels.  Smallmouth  bass  are  a  favorite 
with  many  lake  fishermen  (left). 


behind  a  spinner.  Live  minnows  and 
salamanders  are  also  good,  especially  for 
bass,  but  the  best  smallmouth  bass  bait 
is  a  soft  crawfish. 

A  glance  into  the  tacklebox  of  a  mountain 
lake  fisherman  will  reveal  some  differences 
between  his  choice  of  lures  and  those  of  a 
Piedmont  or  Coastal  Plain  angler.  For  one 
thing,  there  will  be  lots  of  diving  plugs, 
especially  those  that  dive  quickly  so  that 
they  follow  the  sharply  inclined  rocky 
banks.  Such  lures  are  also  great  for  trolling. 
You'll  also  see  a  lot  of  jigs  of  all  sizes  from 
tiny  Doll  Flies  used  for  crappies  to  big 
striper-type  jigs  used  for  bass  and  muskie. 
Spinner-baits  and  weighted  plastic  worms 
are  also  popular.  You  won't  see  many  top- 
water  lures,  but  such  lures  will  work  at  times. 

The  chart  which  accompanies  this  article 
should  give  you  a  few  more  details  about  the 
various  lakes  and  species.  You'll  note  that 
with  almost  every  species,  the  best  times  to 
fish  are  spring  and  fall.  That  should  come  as 
no  surprise;  however,  I  believe  the  spring 
months  offer  far  superior  and  more  pre- 
dictable fishing  than  those  in  the  fall.  Also, 
since  spring  comes  late  to  the  mountains, 
you  can  often  find  spring-like  conditions 
and  fishing  through  May  into  early  June. 
That  means  the  time  to  go  is  right  now.  If 
you  begin  packing  right  this  minute  and 
drive  tonight  you  can  be  on  the  lake  by 
sometime  in  the  morning.  Now  who  would 
want  to  do  a  thing  like  that?0 
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A  good  catch  of  bass  often  depends  upon 
the  angler's  understanding  of  water  temperature. 

by  Tony  Mullis 


Every  fisherman  has  had  days  when 
the  fish  simply  wouldn't  strike. 
You're  fishing  spots  that  paid  off  in 
the  past.  You've  tried  the  shallows,  fished 
the  deeper  points  and  dropoffs,  probed  the 
sunken  tree  laps,  and  beat  the  weed  beds  so 
productive  last  June  to  a  froth.  But  all 
you've  got  to  show  for  your  efforts  are  a 
sore  arm  and  some  unanswered  questions. 
Why?  Do  I  have  the  right  bait?  Am  I  making 
too  much  noise?  Am  1  in  the  right  spot?  Is 
this  durned  place  fished  out? 

The  real  answer  probably  has  to  do 
with  temperature,  or  more  specifically  the 
temperature  of  the  water.  Fish  are  cold- 
blooded. This  means  that  their  body  tem- 
peratures are  at  or  near  the  temperature  of 
the  water  that  is  surrounding  them.  There- 
fore, temperature  is  the  environmental 
factor  that  most  consistently  influences  the 
lives  and  behavior,  particularly  feeding,  of 
the  freshwater  gamefish  that  sport  anglers 
spend  so  much  of  their  time  seeking. 


Temperature  affects  survival,  controls  the 
reproductive  cycle,  influences  swimming 
performance  and  growth  rate,  and 
determines  where  the  fish  will  be  found, 
how  often  they  eat,  what  they  eat,  and  even 
whether  they  feel  like  eating  at  all.  To  the 
sportsman,  all  these  add  up  to  three 
important  considerations:  where  the  fish 
are,  how  well  they  are  biting,  and  what 
condition  they  are  in. 

Fish  live  almost  anywhere  there  is  water, 
ranging  from  saline  antarctic  waters  of 
28°F  to  hot  springs  of  more  than  104°F 
Each  species  of  fish  prefers  a  rather  specific 
temperature  or  range  of  temperatures. 
When  fish  are  exposed  to  a  variety  of 
temperatures  in  a  research  test  tank,  they 
will  always  seek  a  certain  water  tempera- 
ture. The  preferred  temperature  will  be  the 
one  at  which  important  biological  and  life 
history  processes  operate  best.  This  is  the 
reason  why  different  species  of  fish  spawn 
at  different  times  of  the  year,  undergo 


different  types  of  movements  and  migra- 
tions, feed  heavier  at  different  times  of  the 
day  or  seasons  of  the  year,  and  concentrate 
at  different  locations  in  a  body  of  water. 

The  preferred  temperature  of  largemouth 
bass  is  about  80  to  85°F  and  the  preferred 
temperature  of  bluegills  is  slightly  higher, 
about  86  to  90°F  The  preferred  tempera- 
ture can  change  with  age  in  a  particular 
species,  however.  For  example,  larval 
striped  bass  do  best  at  a  temperature  of 
65°F  Juvenile  striped  bass  do  better  at  75  to 
79°F  and  8  to  16  inch  subadults  prefer  a 
temperature  of  about  72°F  But  adults  select 
cooler  water  of  65  to  68°F  and  large  striped 
bass  cannot  survive  water  temperatures 
much  above  70°F 

When  a  fish  must  remain  in  water  of  a 
temperature  above  or  below  the  preferred 
temperature  of  its  species,  its  life  history 
processes  don't  operate  as  well.  Reproduc- 
tive rates  are  slower,  the  rate  of  feeding 
is  lower,  digestion  slows,  and  growth 
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decreases.  For  this  reason,  fish  will 
generally  avoid  these  temperatures  if 
possible.  If  fish  are  forced  to  remain  for 
extended  periods  at  temperatures  very 
much  below  or  above  their  preferred 
temperature,  they  will  die. 

Over  the  entire  life  history  of  a  fish, 
however,  the  responses  to  temperature  vary. 
Therefore,  the  preferred  temperature  must 
be  considered  in  the  context  of  when  it 
occurs  in  the  annual  cycle  of  seasons  and  in 
its  timing  with  the  fish's  various  life  stages 
and  biological  activities.  Let's  look  at  the 
effects  of  temperature  on  the  life  history 
and  daily  routine  of  North  Carolina's  most 
popular  gamefish,  the  largemouth  bass. 

The  life  of  a  fish  begins  with  the  successful 
spawn,  and  most  warmwater  species  in 
North  Carolina  spawn  in  the  spring  or  early 
summer.  Largemouth  bass  lay  eggs  in  nests 
that  they  build  in  shallow  areas  near  shore. 
Bass  begin  spawning  activity,  with  court- 
ship behavior  preceding  actual  egg  laying, 
when  the  water  temperature  rises  to  about 
60°E  This  is  when  fishermen  can  first  start 
fishing  shallow  shoreline  areas  on  a  regular 
basis  with  the  expectation  of  consistent 
action.  Actual  spawning  occurs  at  tempera- 
tures from  66  to  72°E  Temperature  greatly 
affects  the  survival  rate  and  the  rate  of 
development  of  bass  eggs,  but  they  usually 
hatch  in  two  or  three  days.  The  male  bass 
guards  the  eggs  while  they  are  incubating, 
and  he  will  immediately  attack  any  small 
fish,  eel,  or  crayfish  that  approaches  too 
close  to  the  nest.  This  makes  bass  on  the 
beds  particularly  susceptible  to  lures 
simulating  predators  that  attack  the  eggs. 

While  temperatures  are  generally  in  the 
60s,  mature  bass  will  be  concentrated  in 
shallow  areas  adjacent  to  the  shoreline 
where  they  will  usually  hit  shallow  running 
and  surface  lures.  But  during  these  spring 
months,  sudden  cold  snaps  can  cause  water 
temperatures  to  plunge  and  interrupt  the 
pattern.  A  couple  of  years  back  I  took  every 
opportunity  to  extoll  the  virtues  of  spring 
Currituck  Sound  bass  fishing  to  Larry 
Horseman,  a  friend  who  lived  in  Delaware. 
Larry,  who  carves  decorative  and  working 
waterfowl  decoys  when  he  isn't  hunting  or 
fishing,  is  an  avid  bass  fisherman,  but  he 
hadn't  done  much  fly  rodding  for  them. 

"It's  unbelievable!"  I  told  him.  "Currituck 
Sound  in  May  with  a  fly  rod  and  poppers. 
You  can't  miss.  The  bass  will  be  lined  up 
waiting  for  us." 

A  trip  was  set  for  a  weekend  in  mid-May, 
but  I  hadn't  counted  on  the  protracted  cold 
front  that  rolled  through  at  the  end  of  the 
week  before  our  trip.  Now,  it  isn't  easy  to 
cast  a  popping  bug  in  20  mph  winds  while 
wearing  an  arctic  parka,  but  we  tried.  After 
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Bass  feeding  and  growth  declines  to 
zero  near  96° E  Bass  will  die  at  about 
98°  E 


Bass  feeding  and  growth  declines  in 
water  above  80°  E 


At  80°  E  water  temperature  is  at  level 
which  bass  prefer  most  and  will  seek 
out  when  possible.  Life  processes  are 
at  optimum. 

Bass  feed  at  uniformly  high  rate  when 
water  temperature  is  from  68°  F  to 
80°  E 


Bass  may  begin  egg  laying  at  about 
60°  E  but  actual  spawning  occurs  at 
66°Fto72°E 


Bass  increasingly  active  as  water 
warms  toward  spawning 
temperature. 

Bass  may  feed  for  brief  periods 
when  water  temperature  rises  above 
50°F  after  a  prolonged  cold  spell, 
but  are  increasingly  inactive  at 
temperatures  below  50°E 

Bass  die  at  sustained  temperatures 
below  freezing. 


two  days  of  fishing,  my  "secret"  shallow 
bays  and  duck  blinds,  our  action  consisted 
of  a  half-hearted  slash  by  a  chain  pickerel 
and  two  white  perch  on  small  spinners.  The 
cold  weather  had  caused  water  temperatures 
to  plummet  which  put  the  bass  off  their 
feed  and  chased  them  from  the  shallows. 

After  reproductive  activities  have  been 
completed,  bass  abandon  the  nest  sites  but 
remain  and  feed  heavily  primarily  on 
sunfish  in  shallow  water  areas  as  they  warm. 
Bass  and  other  species  will  usually  feed  in 
the  shallow  water  areas  until  the  tempera- 
tures approach  the  preferred  temperatures 
of  the  respective  species.  As  water  in 
shallow  areas  begins  to  exceed  the  preferred 
temperature  and  deeper  water  warms  in  the 
late  spring  and  summer,  fish  begin  to  leave 
the  shoreline  areas.  Largemouth  bass 
remain  in  the  shallows  until  the  surface 
waters  near  80°E 

As  summer  arrives  and  seasonal  or  daily 
temperatures  rise  above  80°E  bass  will 
move  deeper,  especially  in  lakes  that  have 
cooler  waters  below  the  surface  in  stratified 
layers.  The  bass  follow  that  preferred  80°F 
as  deep  as  necessary,  but  only  as  long  as 
oxygen  is  available.  These  bass  concentrate 
around  cover  and  structure  if  it  is  located  in 
water  that  has  a  temperature  and  oxygen 
content  to  their  liking.  Also,  their  primary 
food  shifts  to  the  pelagic  species  such  as 
shad.  Deep-running  lures  that  imitate  shad 
work  well,  and  so  do  plastic  worms  fished 
around  the  deep  structures  and  off  the 
dropoffs.  Striped  bass  make  similar 
movements  at  cooler  temperatures  of  the 
low  70s  while  bluegill  sunfish  exhibit  this 
behavior  when  the  water  temperature  is 
close  to  90°E 

Often  the  daily  changes  in  surface 
temperature  of  mid-summer  rise  from 
the  bass's  preferred  80°F  in  early  morning 
to  much  higher  temperatures  in  late 
afternoon.  This  means  bass  will  appear  in 
the  surface  fishing  spots  in  the  morning,  but 
disappear  from  the  average  floating-plug 
fisherman's  domain  by  the  afternoon.  For 
the  same  reason,  fishing  at  night  might 
produce  much  better  results  than  wasting 
casting  effort  during  the  hot  days  of  mid  and 
late  summer.  As  autumn  temperatures 
decline  below  the  preferred  range  near 
80°F  bass  again  reappear  in  surface  and 
shoreline  waters  that  are  warmest. 

Of  course,  there  are  sometimes  exceptions 
to  this  routine.  For  example,  bass  make 
short-term  excursions  into  water  both  above 
and  below  their  preferred  temperature. 
These  movements  are  usually  for  the 
purpose  of  feeding  on  species  that  prefer 
different  temperatures. 

When  the  cold  winds  of  winter  blow  and 
the  surfaces  of  inland  reservoirs  freeze,  the 


warmest  water  is  at  the  bottom.  Largemouth 
bass  and  most  other  warmwater  species 
move  to  the  deepest  parts  of  lakes  during 
such  periods  because  the  temperatures 
there  are  the  closest  to  their  preferred 
temperatures.  Also  bass  don't  feed  very 
much  during  cold  weather,  as  discussed 
later,  although  periods  of  warm  weather  can 
raise  water  temperatures  slightly  and  trigger 
some  feeding  activity. 

The  real  hot  spots  during  the  winter 
months  are  the  "hot  holes,"  or  the  discharge 
areas  for  heated  effluents  from  electric 
power  plants.  Water  temperatures  in  these 
discharge  canals  may  be  30°  or  more  higher 
than  that  of  the  lake  water  into  which  they 


"From  68°  to  at  least 
80.6°Fj  feeding  occurs  at 
a  uniformly  high  rate,  but 
feeding  seems  to  decline 
above  that  temperature." 


empty.  Most  species  of  fish  are  attracted 
to  the  hot  holes  if  they  are  available,  both 
because  the  water  temperature  is  nearer  to 
their  preferred  temperatures  and  because 
of  the  high  concentrations  of  food  also 
attracted  by  the  high  temperatures. 

Why  is  80°F  such  a  magic  temperature 
governing  the  behavior  of  largemouth  bass? 
In  cold-blooded  animals,  the  rates  of  many 
biological  processes  including  digestion, 
circulation,  and  respiration  increase  as 
temperatures  rise.  This  holds  true  until  the 
temperature  reaches  a  certain  point  which 
also  happens  to  be  the  preferred  tempera- 
ture of  about  80  degrees  F  At  higher 
temperatures,  the  fish  is  stressed  and  the 
biological  processes  slow  down. 

Below  about  50°F  there  is  little,  if  any, 
natural  feeding  activity  by  largemouth  bass. 
Between  50°  and  68°F  the  feeding  rate 
increases  rapidly  with  temperature.  Bass 
will  often  feed  ravenously  when  occasional 
warm  periods  in  winter  and  early  spring 
bring  water  temperatures  above  50  degrees. 
Anglers  who  venture  out  on  these  warm 
days  can  often  make  good  catches  by  fishing 
the  shallows  that  warm  the  quickest. 

From  68°  to  at  least  80.6°F  feeding 
occurs  at  a  uniformly  high  rate,  but  feeding 
seems  to  decline  above  that  temperature. 
The  feeding  rate  is  a  function  of  digestion 
rate,  so  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  digestive 
rate  of  bass  also  increases  with  rising  tem- 
perature to  about  80°F  and  then  declines. 
The  decline  in  feeding  and  digestive  rates  at 
high  temperatures  accounts  for  the 
apparent  affliction  of  bass  with  lockjaw 


during  the  "dog  days"  of  July  and  August. 
Rising  water  temperatures  above  the  bass's 
preferred  80°cause  them  to  leave  their 
haunts  of  the  early  summer  in  search  of 
cooler  water.  If  cooler,  oxygenated  water  is 
not  available,  their  digestion  slows,  and  they 
refuse  to  feed.  When  this  occurs,  the  astute 
fisherman  will  adjust  his  fishing  methods 
and  look  for  springs  or  creek  channels  with 
cooler  water  and  concentrations  of  bass. 
Night  fishing  is  another  alternative. 

Many  factors  may  affect  the  growth  of 
fish,  and  temperature  is  only  one.  Others 
include  quantity  and  quality  of  food,  space 
limitations,  diseases,  parasites,  and  pollu- 
tion. When  such  fundamental  necessities  as 
adequate  food  supply  are  available,  then 
temperature  may  be  the  principle  factor 
determining  growth  rates.  Growth  begins 
in  most  largemouth  bass  populations  near 
50°F  and  increases  to  a  maximum  at  about 
80.6°F  Above  this  optimum  temperature, 
growth  rate  declines  rapidly  to  zero  near 
96°F  Bass  can  continue  to  survive,  but  with 
no  growth,  at  temperatures  up  to  about 
98°F  which  is  near  the  bass's  upper  lethal 
temperature  limit. 

Have  you  ever  caught  a  bass  from  very 
warm  or  very  cool  water  that  appeared 
sluggish  and  did  not  put  up  a  very  good 
fight?  Temperature  even  affects  the 
swimming  speed  of  fish.  The  swimming 
speed  of  bass  increases  with  increasing 
temperature  up  to  maximum  potential 
speed  at  temperatures  of  between  77°  and 
86°E  It  then  declines  at  temperatures 
above  86°E 

Temperature  also  affects  the  longevity  of 
fish,  probably  due  to  the  speeding  up  of 
biological  processes.  Many  species  of  fish 
in  the  cold  northern  states  often  live  up  to 
twice  as  long  as  those  in  southern  climates. 
Even  so,  these  fish  may  not  grow  as  large  as 
fish  in  warmer  water  because  they  grow 
more  slowly  in  the  colder  water. 

Because  of  the  tremendous  impact  of 
water  temperature  on  the  behavior  and 
biology  of  fish,  it  is  obvious  that  tempera- 
ture plays  an  important  role  in  fishing 
success.  Serious  fishermen  should  seek  out 
and  concentrate  efforts  in  locations  where 
the  water  temperature  is  as  close  as  possible 
to  the  preferred  temperature  of  his  quarry. 
Of  course,  this  will  not  guarantee  success 
because  of  the  influences  of  other  factors 
including  the  availability  of  food,  inflows  of 
pollution,  and  existing  water  quality.  Even 
so,  the  fisherman  who  keeps  his  bait  or  lure 
in  the  most  desirable  temperature  for  the 
species  he  seeks  will  almost  surely  catch 
more  fish. 

For  largemouth  bass,  that  80  degree 
temperature  should  be  the  key.  Find  it  and 
fish  it,  and  you'll  catch  more  bass.® 
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The  Crisis  In  Habitat 


INTRODUCTION 

The  conflicts  over  wildlife  habitat  in  North  Carolina  are  mainly 
over  land  use — who  gets  to  use  it  and  for  what  purpose. 
Shrouded  in  the  silence  of  their  species,  wildlife  and  plants  must 
rely  on  concerned  individuals  and  agencies  to  represent  their  interests. 
And  yet  paradoxically,  the  very  agency  that  speaks  for  wildlife  is 
practically  powerless  to  halt  the  destruction  of  valuable  habitats  on  which 
wildlife  depend. 

Nearly  the  entire  Coastal  Plain  has  gone  from  pocosin  wilderness  to  row 
crops  of  corn  and  soybeans  in  little  over  two  decades.  Unprecedented 
population  growth  in  the  Piedmont,  spurred  by  the  lure  of  Sun  Belt 
weather  and  opportunity,  has  spilled  out  into  historically  rural 
communities,  changing  the  face  of  the  land  and  the  people's  relationship 
to  it.  Second-home  development  is  disfiguring  our  mountains  in  ways 
little  seen  since  the  first  logging  expeditions  ravaged  the  hillsides  in  the 
early  20th  century.  And  these  are  only  some  of  the  problems. 

Lost  in  the  shuffle  is  wildlife. 

The  following  article  is  the  first  of  four  that  will  examine  some  of  the 
critical  areas  where  habitat  is  being  lost,  and  some  of  the  larger  issues.  For 
it  is  clear  that  there  are  large  issues  at  stake:  private  interests  versus  the 
public  interest;  conflicts  among  state  agencies;  eccentric  directions  in 
federal  policy.  The  result  is  often  public  confusion. 

The  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  believes  that  there  are 
solutions  to  the  problem  of  habitat  loss,  and  that  our  citizens, 
corporations,  and  state  and  federal  government  agencies  play  important 
roles  in  the  conservation  of  wildlife  in  North  Carolina. 
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The  Crisis  In  Habitat  /  Part  1 


Bays,  Bears  and  Greenbacks 

Black  bears  thrived  in  the  mucky  Carolina  bays  of  our  southeast  until 
land  prices  boomed.  The  bears  are  not  the  only  losers  today. 

by  Lawrence  S.  Earley 


In  the  fall,  hunters  came  to  town  with  carcasses  of  black  bears 
strapped  to  their  dog  boxes.  Crowds  gathered  and  the  hunters 
bragged  about  going  into  Colly  Swamp  to  shoot  that  bear,  about 
slogging  through  the  impenetrable  Carolina  bays  with  their  dogs, 
about  having  to  kick  the  hounds  aside  to  kill  the  beast. 

To  young  Joe  Hamilton  listening  to  these  tales  in  Elizabethtown, 
Colly  Swamp  and  the  surrounding  Carolina  bays  were  as  wild  and 
storied  as  Timbuktu.  So  when  he  was  completing  his  Masters 
degree  in  wildlife  at  the  University  of  Georgia  in  1974,  it  was  only 
natural  for  him  to  come  home  and  study  the  black  bears  in  Colly 
Swamp.  One  March  day  in  1975,  he  hacked  his  way  for  two  hours 


Joe  Hamilton 


Lawrence  S.  Earley 


"We're  clearing  land  that's  good  bear  habitat 
at  a  time  when  we're  subsidizing  farmers  not 
to  plant  crops.  When  the  habitat's  gone,  the 
animals  will  have  to  go,  too." 

through  tangled  thickets  of  greenbrier  and  sweet  bay  to  find  a 
denning  bear  he  had  fitted  with  a  radio  collar.  The  greenbrier  was 
so  thick  at  times  the  machete  bounced  back  in  his  face.  It  was  a 
small,  111  -acre  Carolina  bay  he  was  cutting  through.  Its  name  was 
Till  Bay. 

On  a  warm  February  day  in  1985,  Hamilton  is  again  making  his 
way  across  Till  Bay  looking  for  the  site  of  the  den  tree.  He's  working 
for  South  Carolina's  Wildlife  and  Marine  Resources  Department 
now  and  is  home  for  a  brief  visit.  The  late  sunlight  is  slanting  into 
our  eyes,  forcing  us  to  look  down  at  the  soggy,  black  soil.  On  the 
ride  over,  Hamilton  said,  "Man  always  kills  the  thing  he  loves,  and 

so  we  the  pioneers  have  killed  our  wilderness  I'm  glad  I  shall 

never  be  young  without  wild  country  to  be  young  in."  It  was  a 


passage  from  Sand  County  Almanac,  one  of  Aldo  Leopold's  most 
famous  books,  and  one  of  Hamilton's  favorites.  "Of  what  avail  are 
40  freedoms,"  Hamilton  quoted  again,  "without  a  blank  spot  on 
the  map." 

He  stops  now  and  looks  around.  "Yeah,"  he  says,  "I  think  the  tree 
was  right  about  here.  Yeah,  this  is  about  it."  And  he  sweeps  his  gaze 
in  all  directions,  looking  a  little  embarassed,  a  solitary  figure  in  the 
middle  of  a  plowed-up  90-acre  corn  field. 

The  blank  spots  on  North  Carolina's  Coastal  Plain  are  rapidly 
disappearing,  and  Bladen  County's  Carolina  bays  are  hardly  the 
worst  of  the  problem.  In  the  Albemarle  and  Pamlico  peninsula,  for 
example,  400,000  acres  of  pocosin  wetlands  have  been  drained 
and  cleared  in  the  last  20  years.  Only  695,000  acres  of  the  2.4 
million  acres  of  North  Carolina  pocosin  counted  in  1962  still 
existed  in  their  natural  state  by  1979.  In  Hoke,  Robeson  and 
Scotland  counties,  other  Carolina  bays  have  been  even  more 
ruthlessly  exploited  for  their  agricultural  potential  than  the  peaty 
bays  in  Bladen  County. 

And  yet  the  more  modest  development  of  Bladen  County's 
Carolina  bays  illustrates  some  twice-told  truths  about  man's 
conflict  with  wildlife  for  space.  They  are  simple  truths.  Wildlife 
habitat  is  vulnerable.  The  economic  forces  behind  development  are 
often  capricious.  Public  policies  governing  development  and 
conservation  are  inconsistent  and,  in  many  cases,  contradictory. 

There  is  another  truth:  decisions  about  how  land  is  used  in  our 
state  rarely  take  wildlife  into  consideration. 

The  story  of  how  Bladen  County's  Carolina  bays  went  from 
being  worthless  scrubland  to  valuable  real  estate  rightly  begins  with 
the  bays  themselves.  They  are  among  the  most  mysterious  and  least 
understood  natural  areas  in  North  Carolina.  These  curious  and 
unique  formations  are  found  throughout  the  southeastern  part  of 
the  state,  down  through  South  Carolina  and  north  Georgia.  From 
the  road,  a  Carolina  bay  is  nearly  invisible,  except  to  the  trained  eye 
of  a  botanist  or  life-long  inhabitant.  But  from  the  air  or  in  aerial 
photos,  the  elliptical  formations  are  more  evident,  looking  like  soft 
green  moon  craters,  all  oriented  along  a  northwest-southeast  axis. 
On  the  southeast  end  of  many  bays  appears  a  sandy  rim,  as  if 
thrown  up  by  the  impact  of  a  huge  flying  object. 

In  fact,  the  impact  of  meteorites  was  one  explanation — now 
largely  discredited  — for  the  bays.  Others  include  the  effects  of 
underground  springs  and  the  effects  of  winds  on  a  high  water  table 
perched  over  a  clay  soil  layer.  But  Carolina  bays  resist  scientific 
explanation. 

Bays  vary  in  size,  depth,  degree  of  wetness  and  soil  type.  They 
have  gradually  filled  in  over  the  years  with  leaves,  plant  bodies  and 
other  organic  matter.  Some  bays,  mostly  in  Hoke,  Robeson  and 
Scotland  counties,  have  a  clay  base  underlying  the  organic  layer,  and 
can  be  drained  more  easily.  But  in  the  bays  of  Bladen  and  Cumber- 
land counties,  the  upper  organic  layer  is  a  peat  soil  that  oozes  water 
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Ken  Taylor 


The  conversion  of  the  elliptically  shaped  Carolina  bays  to  cropland  in 
Bladen  County  is  evident  in  this  aerial  photograph.  In  their  natural 
condition,  the  bays  often  consist  of  dense  evergreen  shrubs  and  trees, 
superb  habitat  throughout  the  seasons  for  black  bears  (left).  The 
clearance  of  thousands  of  acres  of  Carolina  bays  in  the  19705  for 
agricultural  purposes  has  put  added  pressure  on  the  bear  population. 


like  a  sponge  most  of  the  year.  The  thickness  of  the  peat  differs 
from  bay  to  bay  —  some  of  Bladen's  bays  are  12  feet  deep  in  peat. 
The  soil  is  highly  acidic,  requiring  heavy  doses  of  lime  before  crops 
will  grow.  It  is  also  low  in  nutrients,  requiring  fertilization.  These 
characteristics,  combined  with  the  high  water  table,  restrict  the 
number  of  trees  and  plants  that  can  grow  naturally  there.  Even  so, 
researchers  have  found  six  threatened  and  endangered  plants  in  the 
Bladen  lakes  area.  Bladen  and  Cumberland  counties'  bays  are  bigger 
and  more  diverse  than  bays  anywhere  else.  One  researcher  has 
called  Bladen's  bays  the  "apex"  of  bay  land. 

Some  observers  have  said  that  there  is  little  wildlife  in  the  bays, 
but  they  have  misread  the  importance  of  bays  to  wildlife.  Carolina 
bays  are  not  the  only  habitat  type  in  the  area.  There  are  also 
substantial  areas  of  hardwood  swamp  forest — Colly  Swamp  is 
one  —  and  sand  ridges.  In  the  hardwood  swamps  black  gum  and 
bald  cypress  grow  in  the  standing  water,  and  oaks  and  hickories  in 

J  the  drier  spots.  On  the  sandy,  upland  sites  between  the  bays,  turkey 

I  oaks  and  longleaf  pines  grow. 

*      Hamilton  found  that  the  black  bear  used  all  three  habitats,  but  at 
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different  times  and  in  different  ways.  In  spring,  for  example,  after 
they  had  emerged  from  their  dens,  bears  foraged  in  swamps  and 
bays  for  arrow-alum  and  greenbrier.  Through  the  summer  months, 
the  bears  continued  to  feed  heavily  in  the  Carolina  bays  on  the 
ripening  blueberries  and  huckleberries.  In  autumn,  the  bays  again 
provided  most  of  the  bear's  diet  as  gallberries  fruited.  Gradually, 
however,  mast  foods  from  the  swamps  (gum)  and  sandy  ridges 
(oaks)  became  the  bears'  main  supply  of  food  until  they  denned  in 
December. 

For  denning  habitat,  bears  sought  dense  fetterbrush  and  laurel 
greenbrier  thickets  of  Carolina  bays  almost  exclusively  for  their 
often  interrupted  winter's  naps.  For  shelter  from  hunters,  the 
hardwood  swamps  offered  the  best  refuge. 

What  made  Hamilton's  study  area  so  rich  for  bears  was  the 
diversity  of  the  habitats  and  the  complex  ways  in  which  they  ful- 
filled the  bears'  needs  for  food,  water  and  shelter.  Other  wildlife 
found  similar  hospitality.  One  study  found  66  species  of  birds  in 
Bladen  Lakes  State  Forest,  with  many  others  probable.  There  were 
18  mammal  species,  33  amphibian  species  and  41  species  of 

reptiles.  Nineteen  of  these 
species  are  listed  on  the 
state's  list  of  threatened 
and  endangered  creatures, 
including  the  red- 
cockaded  woodpecker 
(endangered),  the 
American  alligator 
(endangered)  and  the 
black  bear  (special 
concern). 

For  generations,  the 
Carolina  bays  and  their 
special  plant  and  wildlife 
populations  enjoyed  the 
oblivion  that  only  truly 
remote  and  difficult 
terrain  bestows.  Though 
Bladen  County  has  a  pre- 
dominantly agricultural 
economy,  few  farmers 
found  any  economic 
advantage  to  converting 
the  worthless  wasteland 
to  cropland.  The  soil  was 
too  wet  and  the  vegetation 
too  thick. 
But  in  the  1970s  all  that  changed. 

Suddenly,  the  bays  were  the  hottest  real  estate  in  the  county. 
"Everybody  wanted  a  Carolina  bay  in  the  1970s,"  says  Keith 
Dennis,  agricultural  extension  agent  for  Bladen  County.  Calls  came 
in  from  the  Midwest  from  farmers  and  other  investors  looking  for 
new  land.  It  was  a  land  boom  and  the  rush  was  on. 

What  happened?  The  story  is  complex. 

Overseas  Demand.  Low  food  reserves  and  high  demand  from 
abroad  kicked  off  the  boom  in  farm  prices.  "The  Russian  grain  deal 
and  worldwide  weather  problems  in  the  early  '70s  caused  a  tremen- 
dous demand  for  our  production  in  this  country,  corn  and  soybeans 
in  particular,"  says  Leon  Danielson,  associate  professor  of  business 
and  economics  at  N.C.  State  University.  Corn  and  soybean  prices 
skyrocketed,  and  so  did  land  prices.  All  over  the  country  farmers 
looked  for  new  lands  to  put  into  production.  Lands  that  heretofore 
had  been  marginal  for  agricultural  purposes  were  valuable  now. 

High  Inflation.  Bays  were  a  natural  target  because  they  were 
cheap.  "In  the  mid-'70s  you  could  buy  bays  for  $  150  an  acre,"  says 


Charles  Hilton 


Lawrence  S.  Eariey 

"We  flooded  one  bay  for 
duck  hunting  this  season. 
This  morning  I  saw  200 
ducks  feeding  on  the  corn." 
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Ken  Taylor 

Carolina  bays  in  transition  pose  a  problem  for  conservationists 
concerned  with  wetland  loss.  At  left,  drainage  ditches  have  been  dug  in 
one  bay  to  lower  the  water  table.  Sand  ridges  are  visible  at  lower  left  of 
each  bay,  as  is  hardwood  swamp  in  upper  left  corner.  Above,  logging 
has  cleared  the  land.  The  abrupt  boundary  between  dark,  organic  soil 
of  the  Carolina  bay  and  the  sandy  soil  of  the  sand  ridge  is  clear  in  the 
photo.  The  ditch  in  photo  at  far  left  goes  for  nearly  two  miles  across 
Black  Creek  Bay  and  other  wetland  areas. 


Keith  Dennis.  "With  double-digit  inflation,  you  could  double  the 
value  of  that  land  in  four  or  five  years."  It  was  cheaper  to  buy,  drain, 
clear  and  prepare  the  mucky,  peaty  soil  of  Carolina  bays  in  the 
1970s  than  it  was  to  buy  already  cleared  land.  Midwestern  farmers 
were  targeted  by  local  realtors  as  likely  buyers.  "At  that  time  they 
could  sell  their  land  in  Indiana  for  $2,500  to  $3,000  an  acre,  and 
for  $  1, 100  buy,  clear,  drain,  lime  and  fertilize  an  acre  of  Carolina 
bays,"  explains  Charles  Hilton  of  Hilton  Auction  and  Realty  in 
Elizabethtown.  "They  were  trading  three  for  one."  Some  of  these 
mid  western  farmers  moved  their  families  down  to  Bladen  County; 
others  bought  the  land  with  the  anticipation  of  moving. 
Productive  land.  Some  realtors  touted  the  productive 
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potential  of  these  lands  to  prospective  buyers.  The  fact  that  it  had 
never  been  farmed — it  was  "virgin  land,"  according  to  one — had 
certain  attractions  to  buyers.  Then,  too,  in  a  county  with  a  labor 
shortage,  it  was  land  that  when  cleared  was  perfect  to  farm  high- 
profit  corn  and  soybean  crops.  "One  tractor  pulling  six  plows 
could  till  665  acres  in  21  days,"  says  Crawford  Boyd  of  Plan-Co. 
Corporation  in  Fayetteville. 

Tax  advantages.  Favorable  tax  incentives  for  farmers  made 
investments  in  new  land  and  machinery  profitable.  Accelerated 
depreciation,  investment  tax  credits,  interest  deductions  on  loans 
and  favorable  capital  gains  taxes  by  which  farm  income  is  taxed  at 
rates  that  exclude  60  percent  of  income  from  taxation — these  were 
some  of  the  tax  policies  that  stimulated  investment  in  farming 
nationwide,  much  of  it  by  non-farmers.  Indeed,  policies  like  these 
made  agriculture  a  leading  tax  shelter  during  the  1970s. 

These  economic  conditions,  inducements  and  tax  policies 
resulted  in  a  wave  of  bay  conversions  beginning  in  the  mid-'70s.  An 
exact  total  of  the  acreage  converted  to  agricultural  purposes  is  hard 
to  come  by.  Two  researchers  from  the  N.C.  Museum  of  Natural 
History  surveyed  the  privately  owned  Carolina  bays  in  Bladen  and 
Cumberland  counties  in  1979  and  estimated  that  60  percent  of 
them  had  been  converted.  That  count  might  be  high.  A  look  at 
Bladen  County  tax  records  shows  that  about  8,000  acres  in  the 


Lawrence  S.  Earley 
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Though  the  rush  to  convert  Bladen  County's  bays  has  subsided, 
realtors  still  hope  to  sell  large  tracts  to  investors  for  tax  shelter 
purposes  (left).  Syndicates  of  non- farmer  investors  can  deduct  costly 
drainage  expenses  on  tax  forms,  reducing  their  income.  Horseshoe 
Lake  (Suggs  Mill  Pond),  above,  is  a  unique  Carolina  bay  that  is 
gradually  filling  in  with  vegetation.  The  diversity  of  habitats  make  it 
rich  in  plant  and  animal  life.  The  lake  is  considered  a  natural  site  of 
exceptional  value. 


larger  bays  had  been  cleared,  mostly  from  1979  to  1982,  and 
another  2,000  acres  of  smaller  "Mom  and  Pop"  bay  conversions. 

The  effects  of  these  conversions  on  the  delicate  ecosystems  of 
Carolina  bays  has  been  disastrous.  Julie  Moore,  protection  specialist 
with  the  Natural  Heritage  Program,  says  the  problem  with  draining 
Carolina  bays  is  that  the  changes  are  permanent.  "Once  you've 
drained  a  Carolina  bay . . .  the  chemical  properties  of  the  soil  are 
different,"  she  says.  "It  won't  support  the  same  kind  of  floral  species 
as  before.  Once  the  water  dries  up,  other  vegetation  more  suited  to 
dry  conditions  will  grow." 

On  wildlife,  the  effects  have  been  more  subtle.  Habitat  alter- 
ations, permanent  or  otherwise,  are  often  good  for  some  wildlife 
species  even  though  they  hurt  others,  and  this  principle  has  been 


true  in  the  bays.  Realtor  Charles  Hilton  insists  that  the  conversions 
have  been  beneficial  for  wildlife,  especially  quail  and  doves.  The 
often  scrawny  deer  in  the  area  are  fat  and  healthy,  he  says.  He  has 
experimented  with  impounding  cleared  bays  during  the  waterfowl 
season  for  duck  hunting.  "We  flooded  one  bay  for  duck  hunting 
this  season.  This  morning  I  saw  200  ducks  feeding  on  the  corn," 
Hilton  says. 

Joe  Hamilton  agrees  that  the  conversions  have  boosted  the 
populations  of  some  species.  He  points  out,  however,  that  Bladen 
County  hardly  needs  more  deer,  since  its  deer  populations  are 
already  among  the  highest  in  the  state.  What  Bladen  County  needs 
is  its  bears.  Estimating  that  half  the  Carolina  bays  in  his  study  area 
have  been  converted  to  cropland  in  the  last  10  years,  Hamilton  says 
the  effect  has  been  to  "bottleneck"  the  bear  population.  "The 

bears'  habitat  has 
Julie  Moore  and  Claude  Hood         decreased  and  their 

vulnerability  has 
increased,"  he  says.  "It's 
more  predictable  where 
they  are,  and  it's  more 
predictable  where  they're 
going."  He  says  the  higher 
bear  kills  in  the  area  may 
be  a  result  of  greater 
concentrations  of  fewer 
bears. 

By  1985,  conversions 
of  Carolina  bays  had  been 
halted  by  the  slumping 
farm  economy.  At  its 
peak,  in  1982,  cleared  bay 
land  was  selling  for 
$  1,500  an  acre.  Today 
sellers  are  lucky  to  get 
$1,000,  according  to 
Hilton.  The  causes  of  the 
slump,  most  agree,  were  a 
drop  in  export  demand 
coupled  with  a  strong 
dollar  that  crippled  the 
sale  of  American 

commodities  abroad,  and  the  overproduction  of  crops  such  as  corn 
and  soybeans.  By  1984,  43.4  percent  of  the  U.S.  soybean  crop  and 
23  percent  of  the  corn  crop  was  exported,  according  to  a  recent 
report  by  the  American  Farmland  Trust. 

"From  a  landowner's  standpoint,  there  was  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  land  values  would  continue  to  rise,  and  product  prices  as  well," 
says  Leon  Danielson.  "If  you  know  that  the  value  of  land  is  going  to 
increase  over  time,  you  can  justify  considerable  expense  to  bring 
new  land  into  production  or  to  buy  new  land.  But  if  all  of  a  sudden 
it  stops,  then  you  have  a  bad  investment  on  your  hands." 

Indeed,  at  least  one  landowner  who  "saw  gold  in  the  bays," 
according  to  an  observer,  had  gone  bankrupt  by  the  early  1980s. 
Some  say  the  bay  lands  never  were  suitable  for  agriculture.  They 
point  out  that  few  of  the  converted  bays  have  been  successful,  and 
tell  tales  of  tractors  mired  in  the  muck,  of  wood  still  coming  to  the 
soil  surface  five  years  after  clearing.  Claude  Hood,  forest  supervisor 
at  Bladen  Lakes  State  Forest,  says  that  the  claims  of  the  peaty  soil's 
productivity  were  exaggerated.  "I  think  [buyers]  made  a  mistake 
and  they're  just  finding  it  out,"  he  says.  "Everybody  looks  at  those 
rich,  deep  histosols,  the  mucky  soil,  and  they  think,  hey,  it's  got  all 
the  potential  in  the  world.  And  it  really  doesn't." 

Joe  Hamilton  sees  a  terrible  irony  in  the  rush  to  convert  Bladen 
County's  baylands.  "We're  clearing  land  that's  good  bear  habitat. . . 


"Everybody  looks  at  the 
mucky  soil  and  thinks  it's 
got  all  the  potential  in  the 
world.  And  it  really  doesn't.' 
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at  a  time  when  we're  subsidizing  farmers  not  to  plant  crops." 
Indeed,  at  the  same  time  that  the  backhoes  were  carving  out  miles  of 
drainage  ditches  across  the  bays,  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service  and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  were 
paying  farmers  to  take  good  lands  out  of  production.  And  in  spite 
of  that,  record  harvests  of  corn  and  soybeans  occurred,  ultimately 
causing  overproduction  and  a  depressed  market. 

The  future  of  Bladen  County's  bays  depends  on  many  conditions, 
all  of  which  can  change.  While  all  agree  that  converting  bay  land  is 

Who's  In  Charge? 

Inconsistencies  in  federal  policy  have  hamstrung  efforts  to 
conserve  wetlands. 

•  The  federal  government  encourages  conservation  on  the 
farm  through  such  organizations  as  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  and  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service.  But  it  discouraged  these  modest  efforts  in  the 
1970s  with  tax  policies  that  supported  efforts  to  convert 
wetlands  to  cropland. 

•  The  government  pays  farmers  to  take  good  land  out  of 
production,  but  supports  farmers  in  efforts  to  put  new, 
sometimes  poorer  land  into  production. 

Another  inconsistency  is  obvious  in  its  approach  to 
regulating  wetland  development.  The  SCS  considers  Carolina 
bays  as  wetlands,  following  criteria  set  forth  by  the  National 
Wetlands  Inventory.  Thus,  SCS  personnel  will  not  offer 
technical  assistance  to  landowners  seeking  to  drain  and  clear 
Carolina  bays.  But  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers,  with 
regulatory  authority  over  dredge  and  fill  operations  in 
wetlands,  does  not  regulate  these  activities  in  most  Carolina 
bays.  For  regulatory  purposes,  it  does  not  consider  Carolina 
bays  as  wetlands. 

Charles  Hollis,  chief  of  the  Regulatory  Branch  of  the  U.S. 
Corps  of  Engineers  in  Wilmington,  explains  that  Section 
404  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  —  which  empowers  the  Corps  to 
regulate  dredge  and  fill  operations — was  never  intended  to 
apply  to  all  wetlands.  It  was  written  to  apply  to  activities  on 
navigable  waters  and,  in  subsequent  court  ruling,  to  these 
waters'  "adjacent  wetlands."  Thus  the  Corps'  authority  does 
not  apply  to  development  activities  in  isolated  wetlands,  a 
category  that  includes  most  Carolina  bays. 

This  is  a  narrower  interpretation  than  some  like.  The 
National  Wildlife  Federation  is  suing  the  Corps  to  enjoin  it  to 
regulate  activities  in  isolated  wetlands  as  well  as  wetlands 
adjacent  to  navigable  waters.  "The  intention  of  Congress  is 
clear,"  says  Derb  Carter  of  the  Federation's  southeastern 
office.  "Isolated  wetlands  are  a  class  of  wetland  and  their 
development  ought  to  be  regulated.  The  (regulatory) 
machinery  is  there.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  is  simply  not 
doing  its  job." 

But  Hollis  says  that  the  Corps  is  frustrated  by  the  limits  of 
the  404  program.  "We  only  have  regulatory  authority  over 
dredge  and  fill  operations,"  he  says,  "but  there  are  a  hundred 
other  ways  to  destroy  wetlands." 

Carter  claims  that  the  Corps  has  resisted  regulating  wet- 
lands from  the  beginning,  and  that  it  has  been  the  courts  that 
have  forced  it  to  regulate  what  it  does. 

It  may  be  clear  from  this  that  if  the  federal  government  is 
serious  about  conserving  wetlands,  it  will  have  to  sharpen  the 
tools  that  it  gives  its  regulatory  agencies.  At  the  very  least,  its 
agencies  ought  to  be  speaking  with  the  same  voice. 


economically  unfeasible  now,  it  may  be  possible  later.  One  devel- 
oper, Crawford  Boyd  of  Plan-Co.  Corporation,  says  that  experts 
are  calling  for  commodity  prices  to  take  off  in  1987.  "When  that 
happens,"  he  says,  "land  will  double  in  value."  County  tax  records 
show  that  since  the  mid-  1970s,  a  lot  of  bay  land  has  changed  hands 
from  owners  of  small  tracts  to  owners  of  vast  tracts.  It  is  clear  that 
bay  lands  are  still  being  viewed  with  a  speculative  eye. 

Whether  or  not  they  ought  to  be  is  a  question  that  uncovers  a 
host  of  conflicting  attitudes  about  land  use.  Keith  Dennis  states  one 
side  of  the  land-use  argument:  "If  a  man  owns  that  land  and  pays 
taxes  on  it,  that's  his  to  do  with  as  he  wants . . .  It's  the  American 
Way — free  enterprise  and  trying  to  make  a  dollar.  To  tell  that  man 
that  he  can't  develop  that  land  that  he  owns,  that's  hard  to  do." 

Charles  Hilton  agrees.  Pointing  out  that  most  of  Bladen  County's 
land  is  in  forest,  he  says  "We  have  habitat  coming  out  of  our  ears  in 
Bladen  County.  We  could  use  some  development  here." 

Joe  Hamilton  doesn't  dispute  the  right  of  the  landowner  to  own 
and  dispose  of  his  property.  But  he  sees  that  the  result  of  all  of  these 
individual  landowner's  decisions  may  be  the  extermination  of  the 
bear  from  Bladen  County.  He  also  believes  the  wrong  people  will 
be  blamed.  "I  don't  want  the  blame  to  fall  on  the  hunter  or  on  the 
agency  that  has  been  regulating  the  bear,"  he  says.  "The  resource 
managers  have  been  doing  what  they're  supposed  to  do.  They've 
been  managing  that  resource  to  keep  it  in  balance  with  existing 
habitat  conditions.  It's  not  the  hunter  that  will  be  responsible  for 
the  bear's  demise  —  maybe  ultimately.  But  with  habitat  conditions 
decreasing,  the  bear  population  will  decrease.  When  the  habitat's 
gone,  the  animals  will  have  to  go,  too." 

The  case  of  Bladen  County's  Carolina  bays  is  only  one  example  of 
the  land-use  dilemmas  involved  in  loss  of  habitat  across  the  state. 
There  are  more  severe  instances  of  habitat  loss  elsewhere  in  North 
Carolina,  and  this  series  will  examine  several  of  them.  But  it  is  likely 
that  at  the  heart  of  each  of  them  are  similar  decisions,  "private 
choices,"  as  economist  Robert  Healy  has  written,  about  what  to  do 
with  land,  and  the  effects  of  those  decisions  on  public  interests  such 
as  wildlife  conservation. 

The  N.C.  Nature  Conservancy  meanwhile  has  shown  an  interest 
in  developing  a  macro-preserve  for  some  of  the  remaining  Carolina 
bays  in  Bladen  County.  By  purchasing  some  of  the  major  bay  areas 
outright,  and  securing  conservation  easements  or  agreements  to 
manage  other  bays,  the  Conservancy  hopes  to  combine  contiguous 
tracts  of  bay  land  as  a  preserve.  The  Conservancy  offers  a  variety  of 
incentives,  including  tax  incentives,  that  make  it  easier  for  the  land- 
owner to  choose  a  conservation  rather  than  a  commercial  option. 
(These  incentives,  and  similar  approaches  to  habitat  conservation, 
will  be  discussed  in  the  fourth  article  in  this  series. ) 

Joe  Hamilton  is  happy  at  such  efforts.  But  he  is  pessimistic  about 
the  future  of  the  bear  in  Bladen  County.  "Bears  and  bear  hunting  as 
we  have  known  it  are  going  to  soon  part  ways,"  he  says.  "That's  just 
a  realistic  projection.  "The  bear  population  is  not  going  to  be  able 
to  sustain  the  kind  of  hunting  it  has  over  the  years.  And  when  that 
happens  we're  going  to  have  to  shorten  the  season  to  show  that  we 
are  concerned  about  the  bear.  And  when  the  seasons  are  shortened, 
the  bear  hunters  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  justify  keeping  dogs  just 
to  hunt  for  two  weeks." 

To  Hamilton,  the  bear  is  a  symbol  of  wilderness,  much  as  Colly 
Swamp  and  the  impenetrable  Carolina  bays  were  symbols  to  his 
youthful  imagination.  He  senses  that  in  this  day  and  age,  bears  are 
an  anachronism.  They  just  don't  fit  in. 

"I  mean,  here  you  are  in  1985,  and  you're  going  to  White  Lake 
and  you're  lying  in  the  sun . . .  and  two  miles  away  there's  a  500- 
pound  bear  laying  up  in  a  Carolina  bay." 

Hamilton  laughs  at  the  wild  improbability  of  that.  "What  would 
Davy  Crocket  have  thought  of  that?"  he  says.  0 
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For  North  Carolina's  three 
species  of  moles,  good 
vision  is  not  the  key  to 
survival  underground. 


Steve  Maslowski 


Life  in  the  Dark  Lane 


byJaneRohling 


What's  barely  as  large  as  a  flicker, 
blind  as  a  bat,  hungry  as  a  shrew, 
and  as  skilled  at  tunneling  as  a 
mining  engineer?  For  an  answer  to  this 
question,  you  need  only  look  at  the  unsighdy 
ridges  in  your  front  yard,  for  where  there  are 
molehills  there  are  sure  to  be  moles. 

Moles  are  not  exacdy  a  topic  of  heightened 
scientific  interest  these  days.  Most  people 
think  of  them  as  domestic  pests  and  let 
them  go  at  that.  But  moles  have  had  their 
students,  and  what  has  been  learned  about 
these  subterranean  explorers  is  fascinating. 
You  might  even  say  that  scientific  scrutiny 
into  moles  is  finding  some  light  at  the  end  of 
the  tunnel. 

Three  species  of  moles  are  found  in  North 
Carolina.  The  hairy-tailed  (Parascalops 
breweri)  is  a  more  northern  species,  found 
only  in  our  mountains.  The  star-nosed 


(Condylura  cristata)  is  also  found  mostly  in 
the  mountains  but  also  in  the  east.  The 
common  or  eastern  mole  (Scalopus 
aquaticus)  resides  throughout  the  state,  the 
species  most  likely  to  have  caused  those 
ridges  in  your  yard.  Although  moles  occur 
in  a  variety  of  habitats,  they  wisely  choose 
to  make  their  homes  in  soil  where  burrowing 
is  easy.  The  common  mole  prefers  a  well- 
drained,  loose  soil  and  frequents  open 
fields  and  pastures  as  well  as  woods  and 
meadows.  The  hairy-tailed  mole  seems  to 
have  adapted  to  the  rockiness  of  its 
mountain  habitat,  where  it  is  found  at 
elevations  of  up  to  3,000  feet.  The  star- 


The  common  or  eastern  mole  (Scalopus 
aquaticus)  is  one  of  three  moles  found  in 
North,  Carolina. 
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nosed  mole  has  adapted  to  a  somewhat 
soggier  habitat,  delighting  in  mucky  pastures, 
swamps,  or  slow-flowing  streams  with 
muddy  bottoms — places  that  would  be 
shunned  by  other  moles.  In  fact,  some  of  the 
star-nosed  mole's  tunnels  open  right  into 
the  water,  where  it  spends  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  swimming  after  tasty 
aquatic  insects  and  worms. 

Moles  know  no  day  or  night  since  they 
live  in  a  world  of  constant  darkness.  Their 
movements  have  been  carefully  recorded  by 
attaching  radioactive  tracers  to  their  bodies. 
Four  or  five  hours  of  activity  are  followed 
by  three  or  four  hours  of  rest,  then  they're 
up  and  tunneling  again. 

Moles  spend  most  of  their  waking  lives 
digging.  Anyone  who  has  ever  dug  a  posthole 
knows  that  there  are  easier  ways  to  spend 
time.  So  how  do  these  little  cone-headed 
bundles  of  fur  manage  it  so  easily?  Well,  the 
cone-shaped  head  helps.  Moles'  bodies  are 
streamlined  in  every  imaginable  way  to 
make  passage  throught  the  soil  less  difficult. 
Their  skulls  are  compressed  from  top  to 
bottom  and  their  long,  pointed  snouts  are 
reinforced  with  extra  cartilage  for  pushing 


into  the  dirt.  There  are  no  external  ears, 
simply  channels  that  open  directly  to  the 
surface,  protected  by  self-closing  valves  to 
keep  the  dirt  out.  (Beavers  and  whales  have 
developed  similar  equipment  to  keep  water 
out.) 

The  moles'  bodies  are  long  and  cylindrical 
and  their  legs  are  short  and  close  to  the 
body.  Even  their  fur  has  been  modified  for 
ease  in  tunneling.  Each  hair  has  a  flat  section 
at  its  base  that  acts  as  a  hinge,  allowing  it  to 
bend  in  either  direction,  permitting  the 
mole  to  go  forward  or  backward  in  its 
burrow  easily. 

Of  course,  the  most  obvious  and 
distinguishing  feature  of  all  moles  is  their 
incredible  front  feet.  Moles  look  like  big 
shrews  wearing  boxing  gloves!  But  when  it 
comes  to  digging,  spadelike  feet  are  the 
most  valuable  tools  an  animal  could  have.  In 
fact,  even  the  mole  cricket  has  picked  up  on 
the  idea — a  good  example  of  how  similar 
life-styles  have  led  to  similar  structural 
adaptations  in  two  very  different  animals. 
While  moles  have  all  the  same  bones  in  their 
front  legs  that  you  have  in  your  arms,  they 
have  undergone  drastic  changes  in  size, 


shape  and  articulation  in  order  to  become 
efficient  shovels. 

The  feet  are  broader  than  they  are  long, 
covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  skin,  and 
equipped  with  powerful  claws.  The  fingers 
have  flat,  triangular  flaps  of  skin  on  the 
outer  edges  and  in  many  species  there  is  a 
sickle -shaped  bone  which  supports  an 
additional  flap  of  skin,  increasing  the 
digging  surface  of  the  foot.  The  result  of 
these  and  other  modifications  is  that  moles 
have  forelimbs  that  aren't  much  good  for 
running  or  walking,  but  when  it  comes  to 
digging  they  can't  be  beat. 

A  long  pointed  snout,  streamlined  body, 
and  paddle-shaped  feet — these  are  the  tools 
of  the  bur  rower's  trade.  Now  let's  take  a 
look  at  how  this  master  miner  puts  them  to 
use.  While  most  fossorial  mammals  — 
animals  adapted  to  tunneling — dig  with  the 
forepaws  held  beneath  the  body,  much  as 
a  dog  would  do,  moles  have  an  entirely 
different  technique.  They  have  developed  a 
unique  system  of  lateral-stroke  burrowing. 
It  was  once  thought  that  moles  could  "swim" 
through  the  soil  doing  a  sort  of  breaststroke, 
but  they  actually  dig  with  one  forefoot  at  a 
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The  star-nosed  mole  (Condylura  cristata) 
likes  to  scratch  (facing  page )  when  it's  not 
tunneling.  Moles'  extraordinary  sense  of  touch 
orients  them  to  their  surroundings.  The  fleshy 
appendages  on  the  star-nosed  mole  (below) 
contain  tactile  organs  whose  function  is 
unknown.  An  unusual  arrangement  of  muscles 
and  bones  allows  a  mole's  spade-like  forepaws 
(left)  to  be  rotated  parallel  to  the  body  while 
burrowing. 


time.  The  mole  pushes  itself  into  the  earth, 
using  its  snout  as  a  wedge  (or  maybe  just 
as  a  sensor,  directing  the  forepaws)  and 
pushing  the  earth  away  with  its  spade-like 
hands.  As  a  forepaw  is  thrust  up  and  back, 
the  opposite  hind  foot  is  braced  against  the 
burrow  and  pushed  forward,  adding  force 
from  the  rear. 

Moles  construct  two  types  of  tunnels, 
one  shallower  and  the  other  deeper.  Dr. 
Terry  Yates,  a  biologist  at  the  University  of 
New  Mexico  at  Albuquerque,  has  studied 
moles  and  their  kin  all  over  North  America 
and  other  parts  of  the  world.  In  a  recent 
article  in  Natural  History  magazine,  Yates 
wrote,  "The  shallow  kind  (of  tunnel), 
which  is  usually  dug  in  great  numbers,  is 
the  result  of  the  animal's  constant  search 
for  food.  This  type  of  tunnel  is  familiar  to 
many  of  us  because  it  is  usually  only  a  few 
inches  below  the  ground  and  forms  a  visible 
ridge  of  dirt,  meandering  across  pastures, 
lawns,  and  golf  courses."  Many  of  these 
surface  tunnels  are  constructed  during 
foraging  and  are  used  only  once,  while 
others  are  used  frequently  and  may  be 
maintained  for  many  years. 
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"Most  moles  are  pretty  particular  about 
their  tunnels  and  won't  tolerate  even  the 
slightest  opening,"  observed  Yates,  "but 
star-nosed  moles  are  less  fastidious  that 
way.  In  extremely  wet  areas  I  have  found 
active  tunnels  that  were  almost  entirely 
exposed.  They  were  little  more  than  deep 
runways  covered  with  grass." 

Other  researchers  have  noted  that 
common  moles  will  repair  all  breaks  in 
their  tunnels  immediately.  Hairy-tailed 
moles,  on  the  other  hand,  repair  artificial 
breaks,  but  some  openings,  possibly  being 
used  by  shrews  and  mice,  are  ignored,  even 
though  the  tunnels  are  still  being  used  by 
moles. 

The  second  type  of  tunnel  constructed 
by  moles  is  much  deeper,  perhaps  several 
feet  below  the  surface.  "This  system  of 
tunnels  is  used  for  resting,  rearing  the 
young,  and  foraging  for  food  when  the 
surface  of  the  ground  is  frozen  during  the 
winter,"  according  to  Yates.  "These  deep 
tunnels  form  the  classic  molehills  out  of 
which  mountains  are  made.  The  moles  can't 
build  them  simply  by  pushing  into  the  soil, 
as  they  do  with  the  surface  tunnels.  To  build 


the  deeper  tunnels,  the  moles  have  to 
excavate,  bringing  soil  to  the  surface  and 
depositing  it  in  a  mound." 

These  molehills  serve  as  ventilators  for 
the  network  of  subterranean  passages  and 
also  enable  the  mole  to  reach  the  surface 
whenever  it  wants  to. 

All  this  digging  and  pushing  requires 
great  strength,  and  while  pictures  of  moles 
always  make  them  look  rather  sluggish, 
looks  are  deceiving.  These  little  guys  can 
tunnel  along  at  a  rate  of  about  15  feet  an 
hour,  and  one  mole  reportedly  dug  over  100 
feet  of  shallow  tunnels  in  one  day.  That's 
quite  an  accomplishment  for  an  animal 
that's  only  about  8  inches  long!  Their 
industrious  nature  often  confuses 
homeowners  who  see  the  ridges  in  their 
yard  multiply  overnight. 

If  it's  any  consolation  to  you,  there  is 
most  likely  only  one  mole  doing  all  that 
work.  Hairy-tailed  and  common  moles  lead 
very  solitary  lives  most  of  the  year.  In  fact, 
they  are  fiercely  territorial  and  will  fight  off 
any  moles  that  enter  their  tunnel  complex. 
The  star-nosed  mole  seems  to  be  an 
exception  to  this  rule.  They  are  more 
gregarious  than  other  moles,  perhaps  even 
colonial.  It  is  only  during  the  short  mating 
season,  late  winter  or  early  spring,  that  most 
moles  interrupt  their  solitary  confinement. 
Apparently  male  moles  extend  their  tunnels 
in  search  of  females,  although  little  is  known 
about  how  they  manage  to  find  each  other. 
When  rival  males  meet,  they  often  engage 
in  violent  fights  which  may  end  fatally,  with 
the  loser  being  eaten  by  the  victor. 

The  mole's  tunnel  system  includes  several 
resting  and  food  storage  chambers,  which 
are  simply  enlargements  of  the  deep  runs  in 
most  cases.  But  the  female  builds  a  special 
nest  chamber,  lined  with  dried  grasses  and 
leaves.  The  chamber  is  surrounded  by  short 
passages  which  provide  a  quick  retreat  in 
any  direction,  and  is  often  covered  with  an 
extra  heap  of  dirt  called  a  "fortress,"  or 
placed  between  the  roots  of  a  tree  or  under 
a  wall,  sidewalk,  or  other  protective 
structure.  In  the  swampy  habitat  preferred 
by  star-nosed  moles,  the  nests  are  carefully 
placed  above  any  high-water  flooding  and 
near  abundant  food. 

Between  28  and  42  days  after  mating,  the 
two  to  five  young  moles  are  born,  naked 
and  helpless.  They  are  usually  born  between 
late  March  and  early  August,  depending  on 
the  location.  Since  the  female  mole's  under- 
ground shelter  is  practically  impervious  to 
predators,  one  small  brood  a  year  provides 
plenty  of  offspring  to  ensure  the  survival  of 
the  species.  The  young  develop  rapidly  and 
by  the  time  they  are  a  month  old  they're  on 
their  own.  Having  been  evicted  from  their 
mother's  tunnel  complex,  they  are  forced 
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A  mole's  tunnel  system  is  created  by  loosening 
soil  with  snout  and  feet  and  pressing  it  against 
the  sides  of  the  burrow.  Mole  hilk  help 
ventilation;  caves  are  for  sleeping. 


above  ground,  where  they  become  prey  to 
hawks,  owls,  foxes,  skunks  and  other 
predators.  Even  as  adults,  star-nosed  moles 
spend  more  time  above  ground  than  most 
moles,  and  hairy-tailed  moles  sometimes 
venture  forth  at  night  to  feed  on  insects 
and  snails. 

A  mole's  eyes  are  practically  useless.  One 
has  to  wonder  how  a  mole  navigates  through 
its  network  of  dark,  winding  tunnels  and  how 
it  finds  its  food.  The  mole's  sense  of  smell  is 
apparently  little  better  than  its  vision.  It  may 
play  a  role  in  recognizing  food  at  close  range, 
but  does  not  appear  to  be  of  much  use  in 
locating  it.  The  sense  of  hearing  seems  to  be 
reasonably  well-developed  in  most  moles, 
which  could  help  in  finding  food,  but  would 
not  help  them  find  their  way  home. 

Actually  the  mole  finds  its  way  around  in 
the  dark  much  the  same  way  you  would — 
by  feeling.  All  North  American  moles  have 
numerous  tactile  hairs  on  the  snout,  the  top 
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Moles  will  eat  their  weight  every  day  in  earth- 
worms, insects  and  vegetation.  The  star-nosed 
mole  (above)  will  even  take  to  water  to  hunt, 
as  this  unusual  photo  reveals. 


of  the  head,  along  the  borders  of  the  fore- 
paws,  and  possibly  along  the  tail.  Like  the 
whiskers  of  a  cat,  these  hairs  are  constantly 
in  motion.  Such  a  highly  developed  tactile 
sense  must  orient  the  mole  to  its  sur- 
roundings, the  presence  of  food  items,  and 
potential  danger. 

Perhaps  the  most  bizarre  tactile  adaptation 
in  the  mole  family  is  the  "star"  of  the  star- 
nosed  mole.  These  22  fleshy  appendages  on 
the  end  of  its  snout  contain  highly  sensitive 
receptors  called  Eimer's  organs.  Their  exact 
function  is  not  known,  but  Yates  noted  that 
the  mole  takes  great  care  to  keep  its  nose 
clean,  even  occasionally  dunking  it  in  water 
to  shake  off  dirt.  He  said  star-nosed  moles 


often  test  potential  food  items  by  exploring 
them  with  their  nose-fingers,  which  are 
constantly  in  motion. 

Moles  spend  a  lot  of  time  scurrying 
through  their  tunnels  in  search  of  food. 
They  belong  to  a  group  of  animals  known  as 
Insectivores,  and  fortunately  for  them  many 
of  the  creatures  they  like  to  eat  collect  in 
their  burrows  naturally.  "The  diet  is  highly 
variable  among  species,"  reports  Yates,  "but 
in  general  earthworms,  insects,  and  other 
invertebrates  compose  a  majority  of  the 
diet.  Vegetation  comprises  a  portion  of  the 
diet  in  most  species,  however." 

"They're  always  starving  to  death,"  Yates 
told  me  on  the  telephone.  "They're  kind  of 
like  a  big  shrew.  Whatever  the  food  source, 
the  mole's  high  metabolic  rate,  coupled  with 
the  large  amounts  of  energy  needed  for 
tunnel  construction,  make  it  constantly 
hungry." 

They  are  voracious  eaters  and  die  if 
deprived  of  food  for  as  little  as  10  or  12 
hours.  Unless  you  happen  to  own  an 
earthworm  farm,  keeping  a  mole  in 
captivity  could  get  pretty  expensive.  Yates 
kept  three  moles  in  the  laboratory  for  two 
days  and  during  that  time  they  consumed 
$  17  worth  of  earthworms!  He  has  found 
that  star-nosed  moles  eat  about  50  percent 
or  more  of  their  body  weight  in  food  daily. 
Another  researcher  reported  that  captive 
hairy-tailed  moles  ate  as  much  as  two  and 
a  half  to  three  times  their  weight  daily. 

Moles  are  among  the  many  animals  that 
store  a  cache  of  food  in  times  of  plenty  to 
help  them  through  leaner  periods,  and  they 
have  an  ingenious  way  of  doing  it.  They 
simply  bite  off  the  heads  of  earthworms. 
This  immobilizes  them,  possibly  by 
paralyzing  them  with  toxic  saliva,  but 
more  likely  by  damaging  the  nerve  ganglia 
responsible  for  coordinating  the  worm's 
movements.  The  prey  is  immobilized  but 
remains  alive  so  that  the  food  does  not 
deteriorate.  In  time  the  worms  grow  new 
heads  and  wriggle  free,  but  should  the  mole 
need  extra  food  in  the  meantime  it  can  take 
it  from  its  living  cache.  One  observer 
counted  1280  earthworms  and  18  white 
grubs  in  a  single  storage  chamber! 

Like  most  things,  the  measure  of  a  mole's 
worth  changes  with  the  times.  Although 
moleskins  are  of  little  value  today,  from  the 
17  th  through  the  19th  centuries  they  were 
used  for  caps,  purses,  tobacco  pouches, 
powder  puffs,  and  garment  trimmings. 

These  days,  if  the  value  of  moles  is 
measured  in  economic  terms,  it's  more 
likely  to  be  in  terms  of  costs  than  benefits. 
Because  of  their  rather  localized  distribution 
and  choice  of  habitats  not  generally  suitable 
for  cultivation,  star-nosed  and  hairy-tailed 
moles  usually  don't  cause  much  trouble  for 


people.  The  damage  caused  by  common 
moles  is  much  greater.  They  have  been 
accused  of  causing  considerable  economic 
loss  to  farmers,  commercial  flower  bulb 
growers,  and  home  gardeners. 

Indeed,  moles  may  eat  a  few  bulbs  and 
roots  while  tunneling,  but  most  of  the 
damage  is  less  direct,  resulting  from  the 
removal  of  dirt  around  the  bulb  or  roots, 
causing  them  to  dry  out.  Their  tunnels  also 
provide  convenient  highways  for  plant- 
eating  rodents.  Thus,  mole  damage  is  often 
confused  with  damage  done  by  chipmunks, 
meadow  mice,  voles  and  other  rodents 
using  mole  tunnels. 

On  the  positive  side,  moles  destroy  many 
insect  larvae  that  are  harmful  to  crops.  And 
while  their  tunneling  activities  disfigure  our 
lawns  and  golf  courses,  they  also  help  aerate 
and  drain  the  soil.  If  you  decide  that  you 
can't  tolerate  a  mole's  presence  in  your  yard, 
you  can  choose  one  of  the  many  methods 
recommended  for  getting  rid  of  it.  But  I'll 
warn  you,  according  to  the  experts  most  of 
these  remedies  are  based  on  folklore  or  other 
unproven  methods.  The  best  advice  I  can 
give  you  is  to  contact  Gary  San  Julian  with 
the  N.C.  Agricultural  Extension  Service  in 
Raleigh,  (919)  737-2741,  or  your  county 
agricultural  extension  agent.  A  survey  San 
Julian  conducted  of  county  agents  a  couple 
of  years  ago  showed  that  they  get  more 
questions  about  moles  than  any  other  wild 
animal.  They  have  some  answers  ready  for 
you  in  an  updated  version  of  their  animal 
damage  control  manual. 

Yates'  answer  to  the  mole  problem  is 
more  research.  "The  lack  of  information 
concerning  mole  biology  may  be  a  major 
reason  why  control  and  management  have 
been  essentially  ineffective." 

But  Dr.  Yates'  questions  about  moles  go 
beyond  an  interest  in  their  natural  history. 
He  thinks  that  somewhere  in  the  chromo- 
somes of  moles  he  may  find  some  new 
information  about  the  evolutionary  process 
that  has  shaped  our  living  world. 

Dr.  Yates  and  one  of  his  graduate  students 
are  beginning  a  three  year  study  of  common 
moles  at  a  Savannah  River  site  in  South 
Carolina.  The  site  was  chosen  because  the 
old  field  habitat  hasn't  been  disturbed  by 
man  for  many  years,  so  it  should  support  a 
natural  mole  population.  Also,  the  mild 
Carolina  climate  will  allow  them  to  study 
the  animals  all  year  round.  They  hope  to 
learn  much  more  about  the  mole's  life 
history,  population  dynamics,  and 
genetics. 

The  lowly  mole,  and  the  few  dedicated 
scientists  who  have  chosen  to  study  its 
secretive  existence,  may  someday  make  an 
immeasurable  contribution  to  improving 
the  quality  of  human  life.  S3 
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The  best  thing  you  can  do  for 
young  wildlife  species  this  time 
of  year  is  leave  them  alone, 
even  if  they  appear  to  have 
been  abandoned. 


by  Jay  Davies 

The  baby  squirrels  were  helpless  as 
they  crawled  around  the  broken 
branches  of  their  former  home.  A 
storm  had  blown  over  the  tree  containing 
their  nest  and  the  adult  squirrels  were  not 
around.  The  woman  reached  down  and 
picked  one  up.  The  tiny,  hairless  animal 
curled  up  in  her  hand,  its  eyes  not  yet 
opened.  She  hesitated,  weighing  the 
possibility  of  the  young  squirrels  surviving 
in  the  wild,  before  gathering  them  up  and 
carrying  them  home. 

She  put  them  into  a  cardboard  box, 
padded  with  an  old  blanket  and  placed  it 
near  a  heating  vent.  The  baby  squirrels,  still 
cold  from  exposure,  huddled  together.  The 
lady  put  some  milk  on  the  stove  to  warm 
and  began  to  look  for  an  eyedropper  so 
she  could  feed  them.  It  was  Saturday.  By 
Monday  the  baby  squirrels  were  dead.  The 
woman  was  heartbroken. 

Unfortunately  most  such  Good 
Samaritan  deeds  involving  young  wildlife 
end  similarly.  It  is  almost  instinctive  for 
most  people  to  want  to  help  wildlife 
orphans,  but  are  they  really  always  orphans, 
and  are  we  really  doing  the  right  thing  when 
we  decide  to  become  surrogate  parents? 
Can  we  care  for  and  train  these  youngsters 
so  they  can  once  again  become  wild 
and  free? 

"North  Carolina  is  changing,"  said  Hal 
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Like  many  wildlife  species,  when  they  are  young,  opossums  are  cute.  Yet  cuteness  can  be  their 
worst  enemy  when  a  well-intentioned  person  finds  them  and  wrongly  believes  they  have  been 
abandoned.  Wildlife  is  best  left  in  the  wild. 


Atkinson,  Chief  of  the  Wildlife  Management 
Division  for  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission.  "We  are  becoming  more 
urbanized  and  because  we  don't  have  regular 
contact  with  wild  creatures,  we  tend  to 
forget  that  death  is  a  natural,  even  vital  part 
of  nature."  More  young  are  produced  each 
year  than  are  needed  to  maintain  the  species 
and  this  over-production  acts  as  a  safety  net 
ensuring  there  will  always  be  enough  young 
to  carry  on  the  species. 

"Some  if  not  most  of  these  young, 
however,  must  die  shortly  after  their  birth 
otherwise  a  species  would  deplete  its  habitat 
and  food  in  a  few  generations,"  said 
Atkinson.  "Yet,  these  tiny  creatures  look  so 


helpless  lying  unattended  on  the  ground 
that  we  assume  they  have  been  abandoned. 
Unfortunately,  our  assumption  is  usually 
far  from  accurate  as  the  parents  are  probably 
hiding  just  out  of  sight,  waiting  for  us  to 
leave  so  they  can  return.  We  get  many  calls 
in  the  spring  from  well-meaning  people 
who  have  picked  up  a  fawn  they  thought  was 
abandoned." 

It  is  a  natural  defense  mechanism  for  the 
doe  to  leave  her  fawns  when  frightened.  She 
bounds  off,  hoping  to  lead  the  intruder  away 
from  her  babies,  knowing  the  fawn's  protec- 
tive coloration  and  lack  of  odor  will  allow  it 
to  hide  from  most  predators.  After  the 
intruder  leaves,  she  will  return  to  care  for 
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her  young.  Many  wildlife  species  have 
similar  behaviors  and  for  this  reason  the 
Wildlife  Commission  encourages 
individuals  to  leave  wildlife  babies  in  the 
wild,  even  if  they  appear  abandoned. 

The  animal's  welfare  is  not  the  only 
reason  for  this  advice.  Wild  animals  regard- 
ess  of  their  age,  can  and  often  do  cause 
narm  to  their  foster  parents.  Buck  deer,  once 
:hey  become  adults  and  enter  their  first  rut, 
become  extremely  aggressive.  Bucks  raised 
n  captivity  do  not  possess  a  natural  fear 
f)f  humans  and  many  people  have  been 
seriously  gored  by  them.  Rabies,  a  viral 
disease  which  is  fatal  for  humans,  can  be 
carried  by  many  species  of  warm-blooded 
inimals.  "Since  there  is  no  test  for  rabies 
Dther  than  sacrificing  the  animal  and 
xamining  its  brain,"  said  Atkinson, 


well  as  maintain  a  limited  wildlife  rehabili- 
tation program.  They,  as  well  as  other 
experienced  wildlife  rehabilitators,  believe 
that  young  wildlife  species  have  the  best 
chance  of  survival  if  left  in  the  wild. 

"One  should  only  place  them  under 
human  care  as  an  absolute  last  resort,"  said 
Rosemary.  "Sometimes  the  best  course  of 
action  is  to  wait  and  make  sure  nothing 
disturbs  the  young."  The  Colletts  recom- 
mend observing  the  young  animals  at  a 
distance  for  at  least  an  hour  or  more  to  see  if 
the  parents  are  nearby.  Squirrels  have  been 
known  to  wait  several  hours  after  their  nest 
tree  has  been  cut  down  before  coming  back 
for  their  young. 

Fledgling  songbirds  usually  leave  the  nest 
two  or  three  weeks  before  they  are  ready  to 
fend  for  themselves.  During  this  time  their 


Jane  Rohling 


"people  who  take  in  wildlife  babies  like 
raccoons  and  opossums  run  the  risk  of 
exposing  themselves  to  the  disease." 

Nevertheless,  wildlife  orphans  do  occur 
and  unfortunately,  many  are  orphaned  by 
our  own  actions.  Family  pets,  dogs  and  cats, 
if  allowed  to  run  free  are  frequently  to  blame. 
Outdoors,  these  usually  docile  companions 
transform  into  merciless  killers  of  wildlife, 
constantly  on  the  alert  for  small  birds  and 
mammals  around  our  homes.  Once  they 
have  killed  the  parents,  it  becomes  an  easy 
matter  to  terrorize  and  capture  the  young. 
Dogs  and  cats  should  never  be  allowed  to 
roam  free,  but  especially  during  the  nesting 
season,  which  occurs  during  the  spring 
months  for  most  wildlife. 

Rosemary  and  George  Collett  manage 
the  Felicidades  Wildlife  Foundation  in 
Waynesville  and  conduct  courses  on  the 
care  of  injured,  ill,  and  orphaned  wildlife  as 


A  great  horned  owl  not  much  more  than  two 
weeks  old  may  be  a  tempting  pet,  but  keeping 
them  is  illegal,  and  they  don't  make  good  pets. 


flight  capabilities  develop  and  their  parents 
teach  them  to  hunt  for  food.  To  the  casual 
observer,  these  young  birds  may  appear 
abandoned,  but  if  one  watches  them  for 
some  time,  the  parents  can  usually  be 
located  nearby.  "Taking  these  young  birds 
into  our  homes  is  the  worst  thing  that  could 
be  done  so  long  as  the  parents  are  caring  for 
them,"  said  Rosemary.  "The  best  thing  you 
can  do  is  make  sure  they  are  not  bothered 
by  cats  or  dogs." 

Orphaned  animals  that  are  too  young  to 
care  for  themselves  usually  have  not  yet 
opened  their  eyes  and  lack  hair  or  fully 
developed  feathers.  Countless  numbers  of 
these  young  are  reported  each  year  to  the 


Wildlife  Commission,  but  unfortunately 
the  agency  is  neither  staffed  nor  funded  to 
care  for  them.  The  Wildlife  Commission 
refers  most  cases  of  orphaned  wildlife  to  a 
few  persons  and  organizations  who  are 
licensed  and  qualified  to  deal  with  them. 
The  Wildlife  Commission  provides 
information  on  the  care  of  young  wildlife  to 
these  volunteers,  but  the  individuals  bear 
the  expense  and  labor  required. 

One  such  group  is  the  Wildlife  Rescue 
and  Rehabilitation  Network  ( WRRN) 
located  in  the  Chapel  Hill  area.  When  an 
animal  is  turned  over  to  the  WRRN,  a 
trained  volunteer  examines  it  and  evaluates 
its  condition  and  prognosis.  If  the  animal 
needs  veterinary  assistance,  it  is  taken  to 
one  of  several  veterinarians  participating  in 
the  program.  The  animal  is  then  assigned  to 
a  WRRN  member  for  rehabilitation.  Once 
it  is  ready  to  fend  for  itself,  the  animal  is 
gradually  acclimated  to  the  wild  through  a 
half-way  house  system.  The  half-way  house, 
usually  a  cage  with  the  door  left  open,  is 
placed  in  the  animal's  natural  habitat  and 
supplied  with  food.  The  animal  can  then 
return  to  the  cage  for  shelter  and  food  until 
it  can  learn  to  forage  for  itself.  WRRN  also 
provides  a  support  network  of  people  who 
perform  ancillary  functions  like  transport- 
ing animals  to  the  veterinarian,  raising  meal 
worms  and  making  bird  boxes. 

"Caring  for  wildlife  babies  is  really  a  full 
time  job,"  said  Jane  Rohling  of  Chapel  Hill. 
"When  I  first  received  my  four  baby  squir- 
rels from  the  WRRN,  I  had  to  feed  them  a 
specially  prepared  mixture  of  canned  milk, 
water,  egg  yolk,  and  sugar  every  two  hours. 
It  was  quite  a  drain  on  me  physically,  but 
luckily  a  friend  helped  me  out." 

The  Wildlife  Commission  maintains  a 
listing  of  licensed  wildlife  rehabilitators  in 
North  Carolina  and  encourages  interested 
individuals  to  offer  assistance  to  them.  A 
group  like  WRRN  will  usually  have 
opportunities  for  volunteers  with  varying 
amounts  of  time,  money  and  skill.  If  a  group 
does  not  exist  in  your  area,  but  there  are 
several  individuals  interested  in  forming 
one,  the  Colletts  provide  a  Wildlife  Rehabili- 
tation Basics  course  dealing  with  the  care  of 
injured,  ill  and  orphaned  wildlife.  For 
further  information  on  the  course  contact: 
Felicidades  Wildlife  Foundation,  Inc.,  P.O. 
Box  490,  Waynesville,  NC  28786. 

Individuals  contemplating  wildlife 
rehabilitation  work  are  reminded  to  first 
obtain  a  temporary  holding  permit  from  the 
N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  at 
512  N.  Salisbury  St.,  Raleigh,  NC  27611. 
The  Commission  uses  the  permit  system  to 
ensure  that  wildlife  held  under  temporary 
confinement  will  have  the  proper  care 
and  treatment.  S3 
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Royalties  Benefit  Waterfowl 
Third  N.C.  Duck  Stamp  Print  Features  Canvasbacks 


Written  and  Edited 
by  Mark  Taylor 


Got  a  bare  spot  on  your 
wall?  One  of  the  new  1985 
North  Carolina  Waterfowl 
Conservation  stamp  art  prints 
would  fill  it  nicely.  The  design 
for  the  1985  state  waterfowl 
stamp  and  art  print  features  a 
painting  of  a  pair  of  canvasback 
ducks  by  Tom  Hirata  of  Ruther- 
ford, New  Jersey.  It  was  selected 
through  competition  sponsored 
by  the  Wildlife  Commission. 
The  publishing  and  national 
marketing  of  these  prints  will 


be  handled  by  Sport'en  Art- 
Midwest  Marketing  of  Sullivan, 
Illinois.  Revenues  from  the  sale 
of  waterfowl  stamps — and 
royalties  from  print  sales — will 
be  used  to  fund  waterfowl 
conservation  programs  in 
North  Carolina. 

"We're  sure  that  sportsmen 
and  wildlife  art  collectors  will 
be  very  pleased  with  the  new 
state  waterfowl  stamp  and  art 
prints,"  said  Vernon  Bevill, 
executive  director  of  the  N.C. 
Wildlife  Resources  Commis- 
sion. "The  new  design  featuring 
a  pair  of  canvasbacks  makes  an 
especially  attractive  art  print. 


Build  A  Dove  Nesting  Basket 


For  Tar  Heel  hunters,  the  mourning  dove  offers  fine 
sport  and  good  eating,  but  these  birds  also  lend  charm  to 
even  the  busiest  urban  neighborhoods.  In  the  wild,  doves 
nest  in  crude  structures  made  of  twigs  balanced  precariously 
in  the  crotches  of  tree  branches.  You  can  encourage  doves  to 
nest  near  your  home,  however,  by  building  a  mourning  dove 
nesting  basket  that  is  less  apt  to  be  destroyed  by  weather. 

Start  with  a  12 -inch  square  of  V4  or  Vi-inch  mesh  hardware 
cloth  at  your  local  hardware  store.  Using  tin  snips,  trim  the 
square  to  form  a  circle  that  is  12  inches  in  diameter. 

Next,  cut  a  pie-shaped  wedge  from  the  piece  running 
from  the  center  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  circle.  This  wedge 
should  measure  about  2Vz  inches  along  its  outer  rim.  Discard 
this  wedge,  and  pull  the  edges  of  the  circle  together  to  form 
a  shallow  cone — overlapping  the  edges  by  about  1  inch. 
Fasten  the  edges  together  with  wire,  and  place  the  basket  in 
the  crotch  of  a  tree  or  branch  in  an  open  area  about  10  to  15 
feet  off  the  ground.  Be  sure  to  wire  or  staple  the  basket  in 
place  so  it  won't  be  blown  out  of  the  tree  by  heavy  winds. 
Doves  should  nest  in  the  basket  all  summer. 


Funds  from  this  program  will 
make  a  great  contribution  to 
waterfowl  management  and 
research  in  North  Carolina. 
Over  the  past  two  years,  over 
$825 ,000  has  been  raised  for 
waterfowl  conservation  in  the 
state  through  stamp  and  print 
programs.  This  money  is  being 
used  for  habitat  improvement 
and  research  for  waterfowl,  and 
will  also  be  used  for  habitat 
acquisition  and  management  in 
the  future." 

Hirata  is  a  nationally  known 
wildlife  artist.  One  of  his  paint- 
ings, also  of  canvasbacks,  was 
selected  as  the  First  of  State 
New  Jersey  Waterfowl  Stamp  in 
1984.  In  1982,  he  won  the  Best 
of  Show  award  at  the  Ducks 
Unlimited  National  Wildlife 
Art  Show.  He  has  also  been  a 
Gold  Room  Exhibitor  at  the 
Easton  Waterfowl  Festival  in 
Easton,  Maryland. 

The  1985  North  Carolina 
Waterfowl  Conservation  stamp 
art  prints  are  not  yet  available. 
These  prints  will  not  be  sold  by 
the  Wildlife  Commission,  but 


will  be  available  from  art 
dealers.  For  the  first  time,  the 
1985  North  Carolina  program 
will  include  a  medallion  series 
of  prints  in  addition  to  the 
regular  and  remarqued  print 
series.  Art  dealers  will  take 
orders  for  all  of  these  time 
limited-edition  prints  through 
August  31, 1985.  Stamps  will 
not  go  on  sale  until  July  1, 
1985,  and  will  be  available 
through  license  agents. 

"These  state  waterfowl  stamp 
art  prints  are  not  only  beautiful 
pieces  of  art  work,  but  should 
also  appreciate  in  value  in  the 
future,"  said  Sid  Baynes,  chief 
of  the  Commission's  Division 
of  Conservation  Education, 
and  contract  administrator  for 
stamp  and  print  programs.  "In 
addition,  a  royalty  from  the  sale 
of  each  print  is  used  for  water- 
fowl conservation.  Buying  one 
of  these  prints  is  not  only  a 
good  investment  and  a  great 
way  to  beautify  your  home  or 
office,  but  it  helps  waterfowl 
as  well." 


Ken  Taylor 


Keep  'Em  Flying:  The  1985  North  Carolina  Waterfowl  Conser- 
vation stamp  features  this  painting  ofapair  of  canvasbacks  by  Tom 
Hirata  of  Rutherford,  New  }ersey.  Art  dealers  will  be  taking  orders  for 
limited-edition  art  prints  of  the  stamp  through  August  31. 
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Under-Privileged  Kids  Go  Fishing 
CATCH  Program  Will  Hook  Young  Fishermen 


Under-privileged  boys  and 
girls  across  North  Carolina 
will  get  to  go  fishing  this  sum- 
mer. It's  all  part  of  a  program 
called  CATCH  (Carolina 
Anglers  Teach  Children  How). 
CATCH  is  a  new  youth-fishing 
program  being  conducted  by 
the  Wildlife  Commission,  and  a 
series  of  five  free,  one-day 
fishing  clinics  will  be  held  near 
major  urban  areas  over  the  next 
few  months. 

"The  CATCH  program  is 
still  in  its  pilot  stages,  so  we 
decided  to  focus  on  under- 
privileged youth,"  said  Debbie 
Paul,  head  of  the  Youth 
Activities  and  Environmental 
Quality  Section  of  the  Wildlife 
Commission.  "The  program 
will  be  expanded  to  include  all 
interested  youth  this  fall. 

"Many  kids  in  urban  areas 
have  never  had  the  opportunity 
to  spend  time  outdoors  with 
their  families,  friends  or 
organizations  such  as  4-H  or 
the  Boy  Scouts.  These  kids  are 
growing  up  in  video  game 
parlors  or  in  front  of  television 
sets,  and  we  want  to  show  them 
what  they're  missing.  Through 
CATCH,  we  want  to  build  their 
interest  in  the  outdoors  and  in 
our  natural  world." 

The  clinics  will  feature  class- 


room instruction  on  fishing, 
nature,  water  safety,  and  out- 
door ethics.  Then,  the  kids  will 
fish  in  a  stocked  lake — under 
the  close  supervision  of  volun- 
teers and  Wildlife  Commission 
personnel.  At  the  end  of  the 
day,  the  youngsters  will  learn 
how  to  clean  and  cook  their 
catch. 

"We  want  to  emphasize  that 
if  you  keep  a  fish,  you  eat  it," 
said  Paul.  "In  fact,  the  CATCH 
program  is  just  one  of  the 
activities  planned  for  youth. 
We  also  plan  to  develop  youth 
hunting  and  other  outdoor  skill 
programs  in  the  future.  In 
addition  to  teaching  youngsters 
outdoor  skills,  these  programs 
will  also  stress  outdoor  ethics 
and  safety." 

When  the  CATCH  program 
is  expanded  this  fall,  it  will  be 
much  like  a  statewide  sports- 
man's club  for  youths  8- 15 .  For 
the  nominal  membership  fee  of 
$  1,  youths  will  receive  patches, 
a  quarterly  newsletter,  oppor- 
tunities to  participate  in  fishing 
clinics,  and  other  benefits.  As 
the  program  grows,  interested 
adults  and  fishing  clubs  will  be 
enlisted  as  volunteers  to  help 
develop  the  program.  The 
program  is  being  funded 
primarily  by  the  North  Carolina 


Taking  Kids  Fishing:  The  Wildlife  Commission's  new  youth  fishing 
program,  called  CATCH,  will  introduce  under-privileged  youth  to 
the  sport  of  fishing  through  a  series  of  free  clinics  this  summer.  The 
program  will  be  expanded  to  include  all  interested  youth  this  fall. 


Wildlife  Endowment  Fund. 

"We  anticipate  a  great  deal  of 
interest  in  the  CATCH  pro- 
gram," concluded  Paul.  "Not 
only  will  it  be  a  lot  of  fun  for 
the  kids,  but  it  will  help  build  a 
strong  constituency  for  wise 
conservation  of  our  aquatic 
resources  in  the  future.  We're 
especially  excited  about  the 
potential  it  has  in  urban  areas 
for  kids  who  would  never 


otherwise  have  the  opportunity 
to  go  fishing." 

Information  on  the  program 
is  available  from  CATCH,  N.C. 
Wildlife  Resources  Commis- 
sion, 512  N.  Salisbury  St., 
Raleigh,  N.C.  27611.  Details  of 
the  program  will  be  revealed  in 
upcoming  issues  of  Wildlife  In 
North  Carolina.  Applications 
will  be  available  to  the  public  at 
a  date  to  be  announced. 


Nears  $4  Million 

Wildlife  Endowment  Fund  Celebrates  Fourth  Anniversary 


Late  this  month — May  29th 
to  be  exact — an  anniversary 
will  be  celebrated.  There  won't 
be  any  champagne,  and  indeed 
most  people  will  not  even  know 
it.  And  yet,  with  each  passing 
year,  the  Wildlife  Endowment 
Fund  climbs  to  a  new  level  of 
investment,  one  that  will  pay 
far-reaching  dividends  for  the 
wildlife  and  natural  resources 
of  North  Carolina. 
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"This  year  marks  the  fourth 
anniversary  of  the  Endowment 
Fund,  and  we  hope  to  reach  or 
pass  $4  million  by  the 
anniversary  date,"  said  Eddie 
Bridges,  wildlife  commissioner 
from  Greensboro  and  the 
person  who  first  thought  of 
establishing  the  fund.  "That's 
$4  million  in  four  years,  and  it 
wouldn't  surprise  me  if  we  have 
$  10  million  in  it  by  the  end  of 


the  1980s." 

Many  other  states  are 
watching  North  Carolina's 
Wildlife  Endowment  Fund 
carefully  because  it  shows  great 
promise  as  a  way  of  providing 
adequate  funding  for  wildlife 
programs  in  the  future.  Only 
the  interest  is  used  to  support 
programs.  Funds  come  from 
the  sale  of  lifetime  licenses, 
lifetime  subscriptions  to  this 


magazine  and  tax  deductible 
donations.  Those  who  want  to 
take  part  can  do  so  by  using 
the  form  found  in  the  back  of 
this  issue.  ^rrXT5\ 
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Fort  Bragg  Study  Has  Interesting  Results 
Quail  Thrive  Under  Rocket's  Red  Glare 


Soldiers  in  World  War  I  called 
the  area  "No  Man's  Land" — 
that  disputed  zone  between 
trenches  that  smoldered  and 
burned  under  constant  shellfire. 
No  human  could  live  in  No 
Man's  Land  for  long,  but  quail 
might  have  thrived  there. 

That's  one  curious  finding  of 
a  study  being  conducted  by 
N.C.  State  University  on  quail 
populations  on  the  U.S.  Army's 
Fort  Bragg  Military  Reservation 
near  Fayetteville.  Fort  Bragg  has 
long  been  known  for  its  fine 
quail  hunting,  but  in  recent 
years  quail  populations  have 
declined.  In  the  late  1960s,  for 
example,  hunters  harvested  as 
many  as  9,000  birds  annually 
on  the  base.  In  1984,  that  figure 
had  dropped  to  only  1,100 
birds. 

The  banner  quail  hunting 
years  of  the  late  '60s  may  be 
correlated  with  peak  timber 
harvests  on  the  base.  Logging 
produced  open  areas  with  dis- 
turbed soil,  and  such  areas 
provided  excellent  quail  habitat 
for  several  years.  However, 

Youth  Camp 
Teaches  Skills 


Kids  who  like  the  outdoors, 
and  especially  hunting  and 
fishing,  won't  want  to  miss  the 
Fur,  Fish  and  Game  Rendezvous 
scheduled  for  the  Millstone  4-H 
Camp  from  July  7-12.  The  cost 
is  $  100  per  student,  and  the 
camp  includes  classes  in  hunter 
safety,  outdoor  ethics,  trapping, 
fishing,  and  other  natural 
resource  topics. 

The  deadline  for  registration 
is  May  10,  and  information  is 
available  from  your  County 
4-H  agent  or  Gary  San  Julian, 
Wildlife  Extension  Specialist, 
N.C.  State  University,  EO.  Box 
7617,  Raleigh,  NC  27695. 


A  Learning  Experience: 

Through  live  trapping  and  radio 
telemetry  studies,  quail  researcher 
Paul  Curtis  of  N.C.  State 
University  found  that  the  average 
home  range  for  a  covey  of  quail 
on  Fort  Bragg  was  120  acres. 


researchers  also  feel  that  fire — 
or  the  lack  of  it — is  at  least 
partially  responsible  for  the 
decline  in  quail  populations  on 
the  base. 

"Fort  Bragg  is  typical  Sand- 
hills habitat  covered  with  long- 
leaf  pine,  scrub  oaks  and  wire 
grass,"  said  Paul  Curtis,  a 
research  assistant  at  N.C.  State 
University  who  is  conducting 
the  study.  "Fire  is  needed  to 
maintain  this  ecosystem.  When 
we  began  examining  quail 
habitat  on  the  base,  we  found 
that  the  highest  populations  of 
quail  and  white-tailed  deer  were 
found  on  the  'danger  areas'  of 
small  arms  and  artillery  ranges. 
Endangered  red-cockaded 
woodpeckers  were  also  com- 
mon on  the  edges  of  danger 
areas.  These  areas  are  shelled 
almost  constantly,  and  fires  are 
a  normal  occurrence.  The 
ground  cover  burns  at  least 
annually,  and  often  two  to  three 
times  a  year." 

Curtis  believes  that  the  fre- 
quency and  intensity  of  burns 
on  danger  areas  acount  for  the 


healthy  quail  populations.  "To 
maintain  this  ecosystem,  a  hot 
fire  is  needed  that  will  kill  the 
scrub  turkey  oaks  and  burn  the 
duff  down  to  mineral  soil.  A 
winter  burn — such  as  is  used 
in  most  controlled  burning 
programs — often  isn't  hot 
enough  to  kill  the  mid-sized 
oaks  and  burn  the  duff  down  to 
mineral  soil.  That's  why  the 
birds  do  so  well  in  the  danger 
areas — the  fires  are  frequent 
and  hot.  This  also  produces  an 
abundance  of  new,  tender  native 
vegetation  that  quail  need  for 
food.  Currently,  most 
controlled  burning  elsewhere 
on  the  base  is  done  on  a  five- 
year  rotation.  That's  probably 
too  long.  As  part  of  this  study, 
we're  going  to  look  at  a  two- 
year  burning  rotation  on  some 
sites,  and  will  examine  changes 
in  vegetative  types  and  quail 
populations  over  several  years." 

Curtis  is  also  live-trapping 
and  banding  quail  and  equipping 
some  with  radio  transmitters  to 
learn  more  about  their  habitat 
needs.  "We've  selected  six  one- 


square  mile  research  sites  on 
the  base  for  live-trapping.  These 
sites  offer  different  habitat 
types,  and  harvests  will  be 
correlated  with  trapping  infor- 
mation to  obtain  population 
estimates.  All  quail  harvested 
on  the  base  are  checked  in. 
Vegetative  surveys  that  show  the 
age  and  types  of  cover  on  the 
sites  are  also  being  conducted. 

"The  telemetry  work  has 
already  given  us  some  interesting 
results.  We  equip  about  30  to 
35  birds  with  transmitters  and 
follow  their  movements  for 
several  months.  We've  found 
that  the  home  ranges  of  most 
coveys  are  larger  than  we  ex- 
pected. We  thought  that  most 
coveys  would  have  home  ranges 
of  about  45  to  60  acres,  but 
we've  found  that  our  coveys 
have  home  ranges  of  about  120 
acres.  We've  also  found  that 
these  ranges  tend  to  be  linear — 
often  following  the  edge  of  a 
drainage.  In  fact,  about  70 
percent  of  the  covey  locations 
were  found  within  50  yards  of 
a  drainage  edge." 


lack  DermUl 


Some  Like  It  Hot:  Quail  thrive  in  the  'danger  zones '  of  firing  ranges 
at  Fort  Bragg.  Researchers  have  found  that  frequent,  hot  fires  produce 
the  best  quail  habitat  on  the  base. 
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Faced  Three  Deadly  Assaults 
Danger  Stalked  Wildlife  Officer  During  Career 


still  Riding  Tall:  Wildlife  enforcement  officer  John  Savage  of 
junbury  faced  three  deadly  assaults  in  his  30-year  career  with  the 
Wildlife  Commission — the  last  barely  two  months  before  he  retired. 


Ask  John  Savage  if  a  career  in 
jtlLwildlife  law  enforcement 
tan  be  dangerous.  With  30 
years  of  service  to  the  Wildlife 
Commission — barely  two 
months  short  of  retirement — 
Savage  who  lives  in  Sunbury, 
had  a  close  call  in  Gates  County 
last  fall. 

"On  November  1, 1  checked 
a  report  of  fire-lighting  for  deer 
in  a  field  adjacent  to  Merchants 
Mill  Pond  State  Park  near  Gates- 
ville,"  he  said.  "As  I  approached 
the  field,  a  vehicle  left  and 
headed  towards  the  Virginia 
line  about  12  miles  away. 

"I  followed  and  turned  on 
my  blue  lights  and  siren.  As  I 
came  up  behind  the  truck  and 
began  copying  down  its  license 
number,  a  man  on  the  passenger 
side  of  the  vehicle  leaned  out 
the  window.  Then,  I  heard  rifle 


shots.  At  the  same  time,  two 
men  in  the  back  of  the  truck 
began  shining  a  spotlight  in  my 
eyes,  and  threw  out  heavy 
objects  to  make  me  swerve  off 
the  road.  One  of  the  things  they 
threw  at  me  was  a  portable 
circular  saw.  One  of  the  shots 
they  fired  also  hit  an  occupied 
home." 

Savage  radioed  Virginia 
authorities,  and  pursued  the 
truck  across  the  state  line.  "I 
had  the  window  rolled  down, 
and  heard  three  or  four  more 
shots.  Then,  I  smelled  smoke 
and  the  car  began  to  slow  down. 
Both  front  tires  were  shot  out, 
and  there  was  a  hole  in  the 
radiator  the  size  of  a  50-cent 
piece.  All  of  the  water  and  anti- 
freeze drained  out  of  the 
radiator.  Suffolk  police  soon 
arrived  where  I  was  waiting  with 


the  disabled  car,  and  I  gave  them 
the  information." 

The  Suffolk,  Virginia,  Police 
Department  investigated  the 
assault,  and  arrested  four  Vir- 
ginia Beach  men.  The  case  is 
still  pending,  and  will  be  tried 
in  Suffolk.  Charges  include 
attempted  capital  muder,  use  of 
firearms  in  commission  of  a 
felony,  and  shooting  at  an 
occupied  vehicle. 

This  was  the  third  time  Savage 
had  been  shot  at.  In  1973,  a 
similar  incident  occurred  when 
he  was  investigating  a  fire- 
lighting  case  in  Gates  County. 
He  was  involved  in  a  high- 
speed chase  and  cornered  the 
violator  in  a  field  only  to  have 
his  left  front  tire  and  both 
headlights  shot  out.  However, 
the  first  and  most  dangerous 
assault  occurred  in  Wake 
County  in  1957. 

"I  was  checking  a  report  of 
Sunday  squirrel  hunting,  and 
had  another  officer  drop  me  off 
in  the  woods.  When  I  walked 
up  on  the  illegal  squirrel  hunter, 
he  fired.  I  ran  after  him,  and  he 
fired  again.  He  was  attempting 
to  re-load  his  double-barreled 
shotgun  when  I  ran  up  on  him 
and  disarmed  him.  I'm  still 
carrying  63  pellets  of  #6  shot 
in  my  body  from  that  incident 
— all  above  the  knees. 

"I  was  within  60  days  of 
retirement  when  this  last  assault 
occurred.  I  thought  I  had  put  all 
that  behind  me.  It's  hard  to 
believe  that  people  would  do 
something  like  this.  It's  not 
simply  a  matter  of  human  life, 
but  an  assault  with  a  gun  esca- 
lates a  wildlife  case  into  a  very 
serious  crime  with  penalties 
to  match." 

John  Savage  retired  on 
January  30,  and  spends  much 
of  his  time  fishing,  hunting  and 
leather  working.  He's  earned 
the  privilege. 


Calendar 
Of  Events 


May  3-5 

Spring  Wildflower  and  Bird 
Pilgrimage  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina- Asheville.  For 
more  information,  contact  Dr. 
James  Perry,  Department  of 
Biology,  UNC-Asheville, 
Asheville,  NC  28804. 

May  4 

12th  annual  Big  Ivy  Ramp 
Festival  at  the  Big  Ivy  Commu- 
nity Center  in  Barnardsville. 
Ramp  eating  contest,  music, 
clogging  and  crafts. 

May  4 

2nd  annual  Ocracoke  Crab 
Festival  at  Ocracoke.  Steamed 
crabs,  crab  picking  contest,  and 
other  events. 

May  4 

Haywood  County  Ramp 
Festival  at  the  American  Legion 
Field  in  Waynesville. 

May  10-12 

13  th  annual  Hang  Gliding 
Spectacular  at  Jockey's  Ridge 
State  Park  in  Nags  Head.  For 
more  information,  contact 
Kitty  Hawk  Kites,  P.O.  Box 
340,  Nags  Head,  NC  27959. 

May  25 

Annual  Turtle  Release  at  the  Fort 
Fisher  Marine  Resources  Center 
at  Kure  Beach.  Watch  as  large 
loggerhead  and  green  sea  turtles 
are  released  into  the  surf, 
and  learn  more  about  these 
fascinating  creatures.  For  more 
information  contact  Fort  Fisher 
Marine  Resources  Center,  Box 
130,  Kure  Beach,  NC  28449. 

May  25-26 

Revolutionary  War  Encamp- 
ment at  the  Historic  Bethabara 
Park  in  Winston-Salem.  Living 
history  demonstrations  of 
camp  life,  music,  and  military 
maneuvers  from  the  War  for 
Independence. 
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Reward  Given  In  Sea  Turtle  Case 
Courageous  Report  Pays  Off  For  Ritchie  Lewis 


Ken  Taybr 


Report  Pays  Off:  Ten-year  old  Ritchie  Lewis  of  Eton  College 
recently  received  a  $2,000  reward  from  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  for  offering  information  that  led  to  the  conviction  of  three  men 
who  killed  a  threatened  loggerhead  sea  turtle  at  Atlantic  Beach  last 
summer. 

From  left  to  right  are  Mr.  Donald  Lewis;  Richard  Jantzen,  director 
of  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service;  Ritchie  Lewis;  Vernon  Bevill, 
executive  director  of  the  N.  C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission;  and 
Mrs.  Donald  Lewis. 


■■■■■KBHHBBHMMHMi 

It  was  a  10 -year  old  boy's 
dream  come  true — a  $2 ,000 
check  and  a  hero's  welcome. 

Actually,  it  was  no  dream  for 
Ritchie  Lewis  of  Elon  College 
on  February  25  when  he 
received  a  $2,000  check  and 
heartfelt  thanks  from  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and 
the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  at  a  Wildlife 
Commission  meeting  in 
Raleigh. 

Last  summer,  Ritchie 
spotted  three  men  with  knives 
savagely  attacking  and  killing  a 
threatened  loggerhead  sea  turtle 
near  the  Sportsman's  Pier  at 
Atlantic  Beach.  His  prompt 
reporting  of  the  incident  to  his 
father  and  the  pier  operator 
resulted  in  the  three  men  being 
convicted  of  the  crime.  The 
men  later  paid  the  stiffest 
penalties  ever  levied  for  a  wild- 
life case  involving  a  threatened 
species  in  North  Carolina.  Since 
convictions  were  obtained,  the 


youth  was  also  eligible  for  a 
reward  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Endangered  Species 
Act. 

"By  doing  the  right  thing, 
Ritchie  set  a  fine  example  for 
other  young  people  throughout 
North  Carolina  and  across  the 
nation,"  said  Richard  Jantzen, 
director  of  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  as  he  presented 
the  reward.  "All  too  often  you 
only  hear  negative  things  about 
young  people,  but  Ritchie  has 
shown  that  this  is  not  neces- 
sarily the  case.  Ritchie's  actions 
have  also  helped  save  one  of  the 
things  that  makes  this  such  a 
great  country,  our  rich  natural 
diversity." 

Ritchie  Lewis  also  received  a 
plaque  from  the  Wildlife  Com- 
mission commemorating  the 
occasion.  "Two  years  ago,  the 
North  Carolina  legislature 
adopted  the  nongame  and 
endangered  wildlife  tax  checkoff 
which  provides  money  for  the 


Status  on  January  31,  1985 
Numbers  Sold 


conservation  and  protection  of 
animals  such  as  sea  turtles," 
said  Vernon  Bevill,  executive 
director  of  the  N.C.  Wildlife 


Revenue  Received 

$3,373,628.61 
20,082.41 
107,829.28 


$3,612,175.05 


Resources  Commission.  "The 
responsibility  for  managing  and 
protecting  these  creatures 
belongs  to  all  of  us,  and 
Ritchie's  courageous  actions 
have  heightened  our  awareness 
of  that  responsibility." 

Cedar  Chest 
For  Flies 

Moths  can  quickly  damage 
a  box  of  trout  and  panfish 
flies  left  unattended  over  the 
summer.  With  a  little  ingenuity, 
however,  you  can  "moth  proof" 
all  your  fly  boxes. 

Simply  glue  a  few  thin  slivers 
from  a  cedar  chip  to  the  inside 
of  your  fly  boxes — being  sure 
that  they're  out  of  the  way  of 
the  lid  so  it  will  close  properly. 
The  scent  from  the  cedar  will 
keep  the  moths  away  from  your 
flies.  Of  course,  you  can  also 
put  a  couple  of  moth  balls  in 
each  fly  box,  but  the  cedar  will 
smell  better. 


The  Wildlife  Endowment  Fund  Report 

The  Wildlife  Endowment  Fund  is  supported  by  the  sale  of  lifetime  licenses,  lifetime 
subscriptions  to  Wildlife  In  North  Carolina,  and  tax-deductible  contributions.  Only 
the  annual  interest  from  this  fund  is  used  for  wildlife  conservation,  and  the  fund  will  play  a 
key  role  in  supporting  wildlife  programs  in  the  future.  For  more  information,  write  to  the 
Wildlife  Endowment  Fund,  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  512  N.  Salisbury  St., 
Raleigh,  N.C.  27611. 


Lifetime  Sportsman's  License 
Lifetime  Hunting  License 
Lifetime  Fishing  License 
Lifetime  Subscriptions  to 

Wildlife  in  N.C. 
Contributions 


11,526 
109 
632 

492 


55,673.61 
54,961.14 


Fund  Total: 
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Star-Nosed  Mole 

With  its  sensitive,  fleshy 
feelers  and  powerful  legs, 
this  curious  creature  is 
well-adapted  to  life 
underground. 


LITHO  BY  HUNTER  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
WINSTON-SALEM,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


OUR  NATURAL  HERITAGE 


The  Fires  Of  April 

by  Jim  Dean 


From  where  the  dirt  road  crested  the  mountain,  we  could  see 
far  down  into  the  valley  across  several  lower  ridges.  Ordinarily, 
at  night  we  would  have  been  unable  to  make  out  any  of  this,  but  the 
nearest  ridge  was  silhouetted  against  an  ominous  glow.  As  we 
drove  farther  down  the  mountain,  we  could  see  the  actual  flames  at 
points  along  that  ridge. 

We  stopped  several  times  to  watch.  I  was  also  debating  whether 
it  was  wise  to  continue,  especially  since  it  was  difficult  to  determine 
whether  the  burning  forest  might  pose 
a  threat  to  us  somewhere  up  ahead.  We 
were  still  proceeding  cautiously  and 
mulling  it  over  when  we  rounded  a 
curve  and  spotted  the  flickering  lights 
and  yellow  slickers  of  a  fire-fighting 
team  walking  up  the  road. 

We  stopped  and  learned  that  the 
fire  posed  no  immediate  threat  in  the 
area  of  our  destination.  Then,  the  team 
leader  asked  what  seemed  to  be  an 
unusual  question. 

"Where  are  we?"  he  said  wearily. 
"We've  been  on  that  mountain  for  15 
hours,  and  just  now  walked  out  to  this 
road.  Could  you  show  us  on  this  map?" 

A  quick  look  revealed  that  they  were 
about  15  miles  from  where  they  thought 
they  were,  but  only  a  few  miles  from 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service  station  where 
they  were  supposed  to  be  picked  up. 

"You're  not  from  around  here,  are 
you?"  1  asked. 

"Minnesota,"  he  replied.  "We've  got  15  men  and  two  women  in 
this  group,  and  we  were  flown  out  of  Minnesota  at  3  o'clock 
yesterday  morning.  We've  been  up  there  in  the  fire  ever  since.  This 
is  pretty  country,  but  we'd  have  liked  to  have  been  introduced 
under  a  little  more  congenial  conditions." 

No  doubt  there  were  hundreds  of  other  first-time  visitors  to 
North  Carolina  who  could  have  expressed  the  same  sentiments 
during  early  April  when  the  worst  forest  fires  in  recent  memory 
burned  several  thousand  acres  in  western  North  Carolina  and  some 
100,000  acres  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state. 

It  probably  shouldn't  come  as  a  surprise  to  learn  that  fighting  a 
forest  fire  is  a  lot  like  going  to  war.  The  U.S.  Forest  Service 
maintains  highly  trained  crews  of  firefighters  throughout  the 
nation  that  are  available  on  a  moment's  notice  to  be  flown  any- 
where they  are  needed.  In  April,  for  example,  federal  fighting  teams 
like  the  one  we  ran  into  from  Minnesota  were  flown  to  North 
Carolina  from  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Pennsylvania  and  California. 

Over  250  of  these  men  and  women  fought  the  relatively  small 
1,750-acre  fire  we  saw  on  Schoolhouse  Ridge  in  the  Pisgah 
National  Forest  near  Mortimer.  Working  with  similarly  trained 
North  Carolina  Division  of  Forest  Resources  personnel,  it  was 
possible  to  put  thousands  of  trained  firefighters  in  the  trenches 
across  the  state.  Close  state  and  federal  coordination  is  the  key.  In 
fact,  two  of  the  crews  from  Pennsylvania  were  state,  rather  than 


federal,  fire-fighting  teams. 

At  the  peak  of  the  fire  on  Schoolhouse  Ridge,  helicopters 
equipped  with  large  buckets  scooped  water  out  of  creeks  and  flew 
to  hotspots  where  they  poured  water  directly  on  the  blaze.  Low- 
flying  multi-engined  aircraft  also  flew  the  ridges  and  coves  to  apply 
chemical  treatment  to  the  rapidly  burning  underbrush.  Such 
tactics  were  used  elsewhere  as  well. 

In  the  east,  the  dry  conditions,  high  winds  and  especially  the 
peaty  soil  made  it  even  more  difficult 
to  contain  the  fire.  Although  homes 
and  businesses  were  lost  in  some  of  the 
more  serious  fires,  it  could  have  been 
much  worse. 

Nor  were  all  the  losses  measured  in 
terms  of  burned  timber  or  personal 
property.  Countless  forms  of  wildlife 
also  lost  their  lives,  and  those  that 
escaped  the  flames  lost  their  homes. 
Unfortunately,  when  a  squirrel,  rabbit, 
frog,  deer  or  some  other  wildlife  species 
loses  its  home,  its  fate  is  often  sealed. 
Unlike  humans  who  can  move  in  with 
relatives  or  friends,  a  squirrel  can't 
simply  move  to  an  unburned  section  of 
woods.  Those  woods  are  already  likely 
to  be  harboring  the  maximum  number 
of  squirrels  that  can  be  supported 
there,  and  a  sudden  influx  of  outsiders 
will  find  the  territory  claimed  and  the 
going  rough. 

Even  so,  by  initial  estimates,  the 
damage  to  wildlife  populations  from  fires  in  the  western  and 
Piedmont  parts  of  the  state  was  not  cataclysmic.  Alan  Boynton,  a 
game  biologist  for  the  NC.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission, 
believes  that  wildlife  will  quickly  repopulate  the  smaller  burned 
areas  in  this  part  of  the  state.  Indeed,  in  some  areas  where  only  the 
ground  cover  burned,  fire  will  actually  prove  beneficial  to  wildlife 
because  of  the  rapid  regeneration  of  tender,  young  plants  and 
wildlife  food  that  results  from  such  a  burn. 

In  the  Coastal  Plain,  mostly  in  Tyrrell,  Hyde  and  Washington 
counties,  however,  the  story  may  be  different.  Larger  creatures  able 
to  move  fairly  quickly  may  have  escaped  the  initial  fire,  but  there 
has  certainly  been  a  significant  loss  in  many  smaller  forms  of 
wildlife,  especially  species  like  amphibians,  reptiles,  small  mam- 
mals and  nestlings  or  newly  born  animals. 

True,  the  land  will  recover  and  that  recovery  will  bring  a  period 
of  rich  wildlife  foods  and  cover.  But  because  the  burned  area  is  so ' 
large,  it  may  take  years  for  some  wildlife  species  to  return. 

"It  could  be  a  slow  process,"  said  George  Smith,  section 
manager  of  land  management  and  development  for  the  Wildlife 
Commission.  "How  many  birds  nest  in  100,000  acres,  for 
example?  We  may  have  a  plus  in  the  long  run,  but  for  now,  this  fire 
represents  a  significant  wildlife  loss." 

Nature  makes  no  sacrifices  for  the  individual.  It's  a  harsh  truth 
we  simply  accept.  Yet  forest  fires  have  always  been  a  natural  part  of 
regeneration  and  the  wildlife  will  recover. 
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This  10-  to  12-year  old  Piedmont  field  overgrown  in  grasses,  flowers  and 
young  pines  is  only  one  stage  in  a  succession  of  changes  that  may  eventually  result 
in  an  oak  and  hickory  forest  in  80  years  time.  Different  plant  species  will  succeed 
each  other  over  this  period,  providing  food  and  shelter  for  different  animal  species, 
as  the  illustration  below  shows.  The  plants  and  animals  listed  are  only  some  of  the 
dominant  species  in  each  stage,  and  some  animals — such  as  deer — are  present  in 
most  of  the  stages. 
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Landscape  In  Progress 

written  by  Lawrence  S.  Earley  /  illustrated  by  David  Williams 

Two  years  ago,  the  farmer  had  planted  corn  in  a  Piedmont  field — you  can 
still  see  the  cultivation  rows  beneath  the  grass.  But  on  a  hot  June  after- 
noon, a  thigh-high  assemblage  of  horseweeds,  asters,  daisy  fleabane,  Queen 
Anne's  lace,  broomsedge  and  goldenrod  is  being  tossed  by  the  breeze.  Just  an 
old  field  gone  to  seed,  we  might  say.  It's  a  common  sight  in  the  Piedmont. 

If  we  had  time  enough  —  say  200  years — we  would  witness  a  fascinating 
change  in  the  field  as  it  developed  into  a  mature  forest  of  oaks  and  hickories. 
There  would  be  several  stages,  of  course,  each  stage  consisting  of  a  different 
community  of  plants  and  animals.  The  last  stage  —  the  oak  and  hickory 
forest  —  is  called  the  "climax"  stage  because  there  is  little  change  hereafter. 

The  process  by  which  natural  communities  change  over  time  is  called 
succession,  and  one  of  the  most  common  examples  of  succession  in  the 
Piedmont  is  called  old-field  succession.  Each  stage  in  old-field  succession  — 
bare  field,  grassland,  grass  and  shrub,  pine  forest,  oak-hickory  forest — is  a 
distinct  habitat,  with  different  animals  thriving  in  it.  In  such  short  space,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  ring  out  all  the  changes  in  old-field  succession,  but 
with  the  aid  of  Michael  Godfrey's  The  Piedmont,  perhaps  we  can  focus  on 
the  changes  between  the  grass-and-shrub  stage  and  the  pine  forest  stage. 

In  the  grass-and-shrub  stage,  the  field  of  waving  asters,  daisy  fleabane, 
Queen  Anne's  lace,  broomsedge  and  goldenrod  that  we  pictured  before  is 
already  about  two  years  into  succession.  These  and  other  plants  form  a  habitat 
for  many  different  animals.  Bees,  wasps,  butterflies  and  moths  collect  nectar 
and  pollen  from  the  flowering  plants.  Argiope  spiders  hang  their  webs 
vertically  from  the  tall  grasses,  while  other  spiders  strew  their  webs  among  the 
grass  tufts  "like  dropped  handkerchiefs,"  as  Godfrey  says.  Among  the  reptiles, 
copperheads,  black  racers,  corn  snakes  and  hog-nosed  snakes  find  food  and 
shelter  in  the  over-grown  field.  There  are  yellowthroats,  bobwhites,  meadow- 
larks  and  cardinals.  American  kestrels,  sharp-shinned  and  red-tailed  hawks 
cruise  above  the  field  searching  for  meadow  voles,  short-tailed  shrews  and 
other  mammals.  Foxes  and  opossums  find  this  habitat  to  their  liking. 

Let's  speed  up  our  clocks.  Twenty-five  years  later,  a  young  pine  forest  grows 
where  the  meadow  was.  Loblolly  and  shortleaf  pines  dominate,  and  there  are 
sweet  gums,  winged  elms,  black  cherries  and  other  hardwoods  in  the  understory. 
These  woody  plants  have  shaded  out  many  herbs,  grasses  and  flowering  plants 
and  a  new  habitat  is  the  result.  There  are  fewer  bees,  moths  and  butterflies,  and 
still  fewer  grasshoppers  and  crickets  that  lived  among  the  grasses.  Butterflies 
cannot  find  food  among  the  pines,  but  they  leave  their  larvae  —  caterpillars  — 
in  the  pine  branches  and  these  tender  morsels  attract  a  host  of  buggy  predators. 
Argiope  spiders  have  less  grassy  habitat  for  their  webs,  but  micrathena  spiders 
hang  their  sticky  strands  from  branch  to  branch  in  the  young  forest. 

The  pines  and  young  hardwoods  provide  nesting  habitat  for  cardinals, 
towhees,  catbirds,  white-eyed  vireos  and  others,  while  purple  finches,  pine 
warblers  and  Carolina  chicadees  thrive  here.  Sharp-shinned  hawks  swoop 
through  the  forest  in  search  of  prey.  Foxes,  white-tailed  deer,  cottontail  rabbits 
and  possums  are  among  the  mammals  that  thrive  in  both  the  meadow  and 
forest.  Flying  squirrels,  however,  are  late  arrivals  and  have  quickly  built  up  their 
arboreal  populations. 

Each  stage  in  the  successional  process,  ecologists  say,  contributes  to  its  own 
demise  and  encourages  the  next  stage.  For  example,  the  dead  plant  stalks  and 
leaves  built  up  in  the  grassland  stage  inhibit  growth  of  the  horseweed  plant, 
encouraging  its  replacement  by  asters  and  other  flowering  species. 

The  process  from  old  field  to  mature  forest  is  rarely  allowed  to  take  its  full 
course.  The  landowner  may  decide  to  plow  up  his  meadow,  or  cut  his  young 
forest.  When  we  drive  country  roads,  then,  what  we  see  is  a  landscape  in 
progress.  Our  Piedmont  landscape  is  not  finished,  but  always  changing  even 
though  the  process  may  take  longer  than  our  three  score  and  ten. 
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River  Smallmouths 

If  you  haven't  caught  a  bronzeback  in  a  swift  mountain  river, 
you're  missing  some  great  sport. 


The  white  heat  of  the  summer  sun  high 
overhead  beat  down  on  the  man's 
faded  blue  baseball  cap.  Tiny  beads 
of  perspiration  collected  along  the  hat's 
cracked  leather  sweat  band  and  trickled 
down  his  neck.  Only  the  man's  head  and 
shoulders  were  visible  above  the  river's 
polished  surface  as  he  drifted  slowly  with 
the  current,  suspended  by  his  lifejacket  so 
that  his  boots  just  barely  brushed  the 
gravel  bottom. 

As  he  drifted,  he  focused  his  attention  on 
the  transparent  thread  of  monofilament 
fishing  line  slowly  moving  through  the  pool, 
feeling  the  hesitating  bump  of  the  bait  as  it 
bounced  along  the  bottom  of  the  pool.  The 
tip  of  the  angler's  ultralight  rod  telegraphed 
the  irregular  tremors,  and  he  held  the  rod 
high  so  he  could  "feel"  what  was  happening 
under  the  river's  surface. 

Bump,  bump,  bump,  the  bait  was  almost 
directly  downstream  from  him  now,  and  he 
imagined  the  graceful  arc  in  the  line  begin- 
ning to  straighten  under  the  surface  as  the 
bait  neared  the  end  of  its  drift.  It  would  be 
passing  the  sunken  log  now.  If  a  smallmouth 
were  lurking  there,  the  strike  would  occur 
soon. 

Suddenly  the  line  stopped.  Was  it  a  fish? 
Slowly,  using  only  the  finger  tips  of  his  left 
hand,  he  tested  the  resistance,  trying  to  sort 
the  rhythmical  thumpings  of  the  current 
from  what  had  stopped  the  drift. 

As  if  in  answer,  the  line  twitched  and 
began  to  move,  leaving  a  tiny  V-shaped 
wake  on  the  water's  surface.  The  angler 
quickly  lowered  the  rod  tip  and  free-spooled 
3  feet  of  line  through  the  guides.  When  the 
line  came  tight,  he  snapped  the  rod  upward, 
driving  the  hook  into  the  fish's  mouth. 

Immediately  the  fish  began  its  run, 
stripping  line  against  the  drag  of  the  reel. 
Gradually  the  angler  worked  the  fish  toward 
him,  still  uncertain  exactly  what  he'd  hung. 

Then,  without  warning,  a  smallmouth 
bass  leaped  just  in  front  of  him,  its  bronze 
body  visible  for  only  a  fraction  of  a  second 


by  Jay  Davies 

as  it  sailed  overhead,  covering  him  in  spray. 
In  the  net  a  few  moments  later,  it  turned  out 
to  be  a  fat  2  pounder,  a  nice  fish  for  a  river 
smallmouth. 

The  smallmouth  bass  is  one  of  the  most 
neglected  gamefish  in  North  Carolina — 
especially  those  found  in  rivers.  Native  to 
the  Little  Tennessee  and  French  Broad 
rivers,  the  smallmouth  was  first  brought 
across  the  eastern  Continental  Divide  prior 
to  1868  and  successfully  established  in 
rivers  draining  the  eastern  slopes  and 
foothills.  Today,  excellent  river  fishing  for 
smallmouth  bass  is  available  in  sections  of 
the  Little  Tennessee,  French  Broad,  Tucka- 
segee,  Cheoah,  Pigeon,  North  and  South 
Forks  and  mainstem  of  the  New,  Watauga, 
Roaring,  Mitchell,  North  and  South  Toe, 
Nolichucky,  and  Cane  rivers  and  in  the 
lower  sections  of  Elk  and  Wilson  creeks. 
Introductions  were  also  made  in  the 
upstream  portions  of  the  Broad,  Catawba, 
Yadkin,  Neuse  and  Roanoke  river  drainages. 

Floating  is  perhaps  the  most  popular 
tactic  for  taking  Tar  Heel  smallmouths. 
Besides  being  highly  effective,  it  provides 
innumerable  experiences  which  heighten 
the  angler's  memory  of  the  trip.  The  pungent 
aroma  of  a  mud  bank,  the  cry  of  a  redtail 
hawk  soaring  over  a  field,  and  the  delicate 
scent  of  honeysuckle  and  blackberry  on  a 
summer  day  surround  the  floater  as  he  drifts. 

A  river  canoe  (without  a  keel)  or  a  john 
boat  are  popular  craft  with  floaters  as  they 
easily  skim  over  shallow  gravel  shoals,  are 
highly  maneuverable,  and  are  light  enough 
to  be  slipped  down  a  river's  bank  without 
undue  strain.  In  addition  to  the  standard 
accouterments  such  as  a  hearty  lunch, 
plenty  of  water,  seat  cushions,  first  aid  kit, 
and  spare  paddles,  a  river  anchor  is  a 
necessity.  Unlike  lake  anchors  which  are 
designed  to  wedge  themselves  into  the 
bottom,  a  river  anchor  functions  as  a  drag, 
slowing  the  drift  of  the  canoe  and  allowing 
the  angler  to  fish  his  lures  over  a  desirable 
location  at  a  leisurely  pace.  A  3 -foot  section 


of  heavy  logging  chain  or  a  window  sash 
weight — tied  to  a  15  or  20  foot  length  of 
stout  line — is  a  common  river  anchor.  The 
weight  of  the  anchor  must  be  properly 
matched  to  the  current  being  fished  and  for 
this  reason  experienced  floaters  carry 
several  anchors  of  different  weights. 

Mike  Bradley  of  Marshall  spends  many 
of  his  Saturdays  fishing  the  French  Broad 
River  in  Madison  and  northern  Buncombe 
counties  by  canoe.  "I  like  to  slide  the  canoe 
up  onto  a  large  flat  rock  and  work  an 
adjacent  pool  or  shoal,"  said  Bradley. 
Bradley  works  his  lure  through  the  shoal 
looking  for  takers  and  says  if  he  hasn't 
turned  one  after  a  few  casts,  he'll  move  on. 
"Usually,  I  find  if  the  fish  are  going  to  hit 
they'll  do  it  right  away,"  Bradley  said. 

Many  anglers  prefer  to  wade.  "I  can't 
cover  as  much  water  when  wading  as  I  do 
floating,"  said  David  Gordon  of  Bryson  City, 
"but  wading  allows  me  the  flexibility  to 
thoroughly  fish  a  short  section  of  river." 
According  to  Gordon,  smallmouth  bass 
may  be  found  in  pools  right  out  in  the 
middle  of  the  river  one  day,  and  the  next  day 
they  might  be  stacked  up  next  to  an  under- 
cut bank  or  other  type  of  cover.  Wading 
allows  the  angler  to  experiment  with 
different  types  of  habitat  until  the  fish  are 
located.  "Sometimes  we'll  line  up  four 
fishermen  abreast  across  a  river  and  fish 
downstream,"  said  Gordon.  "That  way  we 
can  cover  all  the  habitats  thoroughly  and 
find  out  what  kind  the  fish  are  using." 

Because  rivers  are  unpredictable  and 
present  numerous  opportunities  for 
accidents,  safety  equipment  is  a  must  and 
anglers  are  advised  to  fish  with  a  buddy  and 
to  enroll  in  a  river  safety  course  prior  to 


Most  river  smallmouth  bass  will  be  a  foot  or 
less  in  length,  although  2  and  3  pounders  are 
not  uncommon  in  some  larger  streams.  Even 
the  smaller  bass  are  fun  to  catch,  jumping 
frequently,  and  few  fish  are  more  handsome. 
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River  Smallmouths 


wading  or  floating.  Besides  an  approved  life 
jacket  and  appropriate  clothing  (David 
Gordon  usually  wears  cut-off  blue  jeans  in 
the  summer),  a  sturdy  pair  of  high-top 
leather  boots  with  either  felt  or  crepe  soles 
are  required.  The  boots  protect  the  angler's 
feet  and  ankles  from  bruises  and  the  felt 
soles  lessen  the  likelihood  of  slipping  on  the 
algae-covered  rocks. 

Whether  wading  or  floating,  most  anglers 
fish  downstream,  although  this  can  be  a 
disadvantage  for  the  wader  since  silt  kicked 
up  by  his  boots  may  signal  his  presence  and 
spook  the  fish.  Because  of  this,  it  is  best  to 
approach  a  pool  or  run  from  the  side  if 
possible.  This  will  not  only  prevent  the  silt 
from  drifting  through  the  area  to  be  fished, 
but  will  position  the  angler  to  the  side  of  the 
pool.  The  angler  may  then  cast  across  the 
pool,  allowing  the  current  to  sweep  his  lure 
through  it. 

When  working  a  likely-looking  spot,  the 
initial  cast  should  be  made  to  the  upstream 
section,  with  successive  casts  made 
progressively  downstream  until  the  tail  of 
the  pool  is  reached.  This  will  allow  the 
angler  to  work  the  entire  pool,  without 
necessarily  spooking  the  fish.  Using  this 
tactic,  Bradley  reports  frequently  catching 
up  to  four  and  five  fish  from  a  single  hole. 

Joe  Mickey,  a  fisheries  biologist  with  the 
Wildlife  Commission  in  State  Road,  enjoys 
spinner  fishing  for  smallmouth  in  foothill 
streams  like  the  South  Fork  of  the  New 
River.  "I  like  several  types  of  lures,"  said 
Mickey,  "but  a  favorite  is  a  Mepps  Minnow 
which  I  fish  near  the  bottom  or  in  mid- 
water  in  deep  holes."  A  very  productive 
technique  according  to  Mickey  is  to  retrieve 
the  lure  along  an  undercut  bank.  Bradley 
also  likes  to  spinner  fish,  but  his  choice  for 
smallmouth  "killers"  during  the  summer 
months  includes  a  small-  or  medium-sized 
floating  Rapala  or  Rebel  in  either  a  rainbow 
trout  pattern  or  one  with  a  black  top,  white 
belly  and  rosy  colored  sides.  In  the  spring 
however,  Bradley  switches  to  Beetle  Spins  in 
green,  yellow,  or  crayfish  colors.  He  fishes 
these  along  the  bottom. 

According  to  Mickey,  who  has  completed 
extensive  research  on  smallmouth  bass 
streams  in  the  foothills,  the  typical  small- 
mouth river  is  between  50-  and  150-feet 
wide,  has  a  moderate  gradient  that  provides 
an  alternating  sequence  of  riffles  and  pools, 
has  a  summer  water  temperature  in  the  '60s 
or  '70s,  and  has  an  abundance  of  cover  in 
the  form  of  boulders,  rock  ledges, 
submerged  logs  and  undercut  banks.  If  that 


description  sounds  familiar  to  some  of  you 
trout  fishermen,  don't  be  surprised.  Small- 
mouth bass  and  trout,  particularly  browns, 
often  coexist  in  streams  in  western  North 
Carolina.  Also,  occasional  fish  reach  truly 
bragging-size  proportions. 

Jim  Dean  tells  of  an  experience  he 
observed  on  one  of  the  better  known 
mountain  trout  streams.  "I  was  helping  a 
Wildlife  Commission  employee  stock  some 
trout  into  a  large  pool  when  a  dark  shadow 
glided  out  from  underneath  a  submerged 
ledge,"  said  Dean.  "At  first,  I  thought  it  was 
a  brown  trout,  but  when  it  rolled  on  its  side 
to  chase  one  of  the  stockers,  I  realized  it  was 
a  giant  smallmouth.  That  fish  could  easily 
have  gone  7  pounds." 

Because  smallmouth  occupy  that  grey 
area  of  habitat  lying  between  the  numbing 
cold  of  pure  trout  water  and  the  warmer 
streams  preferred  by  other  species,  small- 
mouth anglers  often  take  home  mixed 
creels.  Gordon,  a  loyal  fan  of  the  Little 
Tennessee  River  in  Macon  County, 
frequently  catches  smallmouth,  walleye, 
catfish,  and  redbreast  sunfish  in  the  same 
stretch  of  river.  "One  of  the  things  I  like 
about  fishing  bait  for  smallmouth,"  said 
Gordon,  "is  that  I  never  know  what  I'm 
going  to  catch.  Some  guys  have  even  latched 
onto  a  muskie." 

While  smallmouth  may  be  caught  on  bait 
throughout  the  year,  many  anglers  believe 
that  autumn  is  the  best  time.  "I  find  bait 
fishing  for  smallmouth  most  productive  in 
the  fall,"  said  Gordon,  "and  if  the  weather 
stays  warm,  I'll  catch  fish  as  late  as 
November."  Popular  baits  for  smallmouth 
include  crayfish,  creek  minnows,  and 
salamanders  (locally  called  "spring  lizards"). 
The  baits,  regardless  of  type,  should  be 
between  3-  and  4-inches  long  and  rigged  on 
a  number  2  or  4  hook.  One  or  two  number 
2  or  BB-size  split  shot  should  be  placed 
about  14  inches  above  the  hook  so  the  bait 
will  bump  along  the  bottom.  If  too  much 
weight  is  added,  the  bait  will  tend  to  hang 
up  on  the  rocks  and  the  angler  will  spend 
more  time  tying  on  new  baits  than  he 
will  fishing. 

Rigging  a  bait  is  not  complicated,  but  it 
must  be  done  properly  so  the  bait  will 
remain  alive  and  swim  naturally.  Minnows 
should  be  hooked  just  behing  the  dorsal  fin 
and  above  the  backbone.  Take  care  not  to  let 
the  hook  penetrate  the  body  cavity  as  this 


Many  smallmouth  rivers  can  be  waded,  but 
felt  soles  are  a  must  to  keep  from  slipping  on 
the  slick  rocks.  Experienced  anglers  prefer 
clear  or  slightly  dingy  water,  but  sometimes 
fishing  can  be  good  on  rising  water  following 
a  shower. 
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will  kill  the  minnow.  Salamanders  should 
be  hooked  either  through  the  lower  lip  or  in 
the  muscle  tissue  of  one  of  their  legs. 
Crayfish  usually  work  best  when  hooked  in 
the  tail.  Research  indicates  crayfish  are  an 
important  food  of  smallmouth,  and  soft 
crayfish  are  an  all-time  favorite  among  most 
smallmouth  fishermen. 

Fishing  bait  is  very  similar  to  fishing  a 
nymph  for  trout  or  a  rubber  worm  for  large- 
mouth.  The  key  to  success  is  to  keep  track 
of  what's  happening  on  the  end  of  the  line. 
Some  bait  fishermen  do  this  by  "feel," 
others  by  sight,  but  most  use  a  combination. 

Line  watchers  keep  their  attention 
focused  on  the  line,  watching  for  any  tell- 
tale signal.  "When  a  fish  picks  up  the  bait," 
said  Gordon,  "the  line  will  usually  hesitate 
or  stop  its  drift  altogether.  In  calm  water, 
you  may  detect  movement  at  the  point 
where  the  line  enters  the  water." 

Line  feelers  watch  the  line  too,  but  they 
rely  more  heavily  on  the  feel  of  the  line  as 
the  bait  bumps  along  the  bottom  during  the 
drift.  When  a  fish  picks  up  a  bait  there  is 
usually  a  slight  difference  in  the  pressure  on 
the  line.  If  you  increase  the  tension  slightly 
and  encounter  a  "spongy"  resistance  or  a 
twitch,  it's  probably  a  fish. 

Once  a  smallmouth  has  picked  up  the 
bait,  most  anglers  freespool  the  reel  while 
the  bass  mouths  the  bait.  Sometimes  a  fish 
will  swim  several  feet  with  the  bait  in  its 
mouth  before  swallowing  it.  How  long  to 
wait  before  setting  the  hook  is  a  matter  of 
personal  judgment.  Some  anglers  give  the 
fish  several  feet  of  line  before  setting  the 
hook,  while  others  strike  almost  immediately. 

Once  the  fish  is  hooked,  even  a  small 
bass  will  give  a  good  fight,  especially  on 
light  tackle.  Many  anglers  use  a  light,  5Vi- 
foot  spinning  rod  with  6-pound  test  mono- 
filament, but  some  are  turning  to  ultra-light 
outfits  with  4-pound  test  line. 

Even  though  most  river  smallmouth  are 
in  the  10-  to  12-inch  range,  there  are  some  4 
and  5  pounders  out  there.  "In  the  mid  to  late 
summer  when  the  water  is  low  and  clear  I 
find  the  big  fish  seem  to  favor  the  tail  of  long, 
deep  pools,"  said  Bradley  who  looks  for 
pools  that  have  a  rocky  or  gravel  bottom, 
moderate  current,  and  plenty  of  cover. 

The  winter  months  also  appear  to  be 
more  productive  for  large  fish,  but  the 
angler  needs  to  pick  his  days.  Warm,  sunny 
days  and  relatively  clear  water  appear  to  be 
best.  "The  biggest  smallmouth  I  ever 
caught,"  recounts  Bradley,  "was  a  21 -inch 
fish  that  went  4  pounds.  I  caught  it  on  a 
warm  sunny  day  in  late  February  on  a 
crawdad  Rebel." 

That's  the  kind  of  fishing  that  will  bring 
you  back  to  the  smallmouth  streams, 
season  after  season,  and  year  after  year.  S3 
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The  Pests  Of  Summer 

Something  is  stinging,  biting  or  burrowing  every  minute  in  the  great 
outdoors,  and  your  blood — unfortunately — is  often  the  elixir  of  life. 


byJaneRohling 


Zzzzzzzzzzzzzzzzzzzzzzzzz    SWAT! 
Zzzzzzzzzzz  zzzzzzzzzzzzzzzz  
SWAT! 

These  are  the  familiar  sounds  of  a 
Mosquito  SWAT  Team  at  work,  a  nightly 
ritual  on  the  wilderness  canoe  trips  I  guided 
in  the  north  woods.  Like  all  summertime 
campers,  we  were  plagued  by  hordes  of 
humming  mosquitoes  by  night  and  an 
assortment  of  buzzing  and  biting  flies  by 
day.  Even  the  most  peace-loving  person  can 
be  driven  to  violence  after  a  few  days  of 
being  besieged  by  these  maddening  swarms. 

There's  probably  nothing  I  could  say  that 
would  make  you  find  these  pests  anything 
other  than  thoroughly  obnoxious,  but  a 
brief  look  at  some  of  their  amazing 
adaptations  may  put  them  in  a  slightly 
different  light. 

Let's  start  with  those  bloody  stains  on 
the  walls  of  our  tents,  evidence  that  the 
SWAT  Team's  efforts  were  too  late,  although 
the  enemies  paid  with  their  lives.  However 
gory  the  canvas  battleground,  each  smear  of 
blood  represented  only  about  0.1  milliliter 
of  a  team  member's  blood,  hardly  a 
debilitating  loss. 

For  the  mosquito,  it's  a  different  story. 
That  0.1  ml.  of  blood  means  life  or  death  to 
the  species,  for  the  female  mosquito  (the 
only  one  that  bites)  must  have  a  blood  meal 
before  she  can  reproduce,  and  she's  not 
particularly  picky  about  where  she  gets  it.  If 
you  weren't  around,  she'd  most  likely  settle 
for  any  other  unwilling  donor  that  came 
along.  But  in  all  that  open  air  space  between 
victims,  how  does  she  manage  to  find  you  a 
split  second  after  you  arrive  on  the  scene? 

It's  easy,  for  a  mosquito.  She  simply 
senses  a  small  rise  in  the  concentration  of 


carbon  dioxide  in  the  air  around  her,  such  as 
would  be  supplied  by  your  exhaled  breath, 
and  she  knows  dinner  is  about  to  be  served. 
She  takes  to  the  wing,  always  flying  upwind 
until  she  senses  the  host's  stream  of 
warmer,  wetter  air,  and  then  she  zeroes  in 
on  the  main  course.  So,  you  see,  to  avoid 
being  detected  in  the  first  place,  you  simply 
have  to  remain  downwind  of  all  female 
mosquitoes  at  all  times ...  or  stop  exhaling 
carbon  dioxide. 

There  are  perhaps  only  two  redeeming 
qualities  about  mosquitoes:  ( 1 )  they're  easy 
to  see,  and  (2)  they're  easy  to  swat — at  least 
relatively  speaking.  Some  of  our  other  insect 
foes  lack  even  these  redeeming  traits.  For 
example,  those  notorious  critters  we  have 
affectionately  named  "no-see-ums"  are 
practically  impossible  to  fight  since  you 
don't  know  they're  there  until  it's  too  late. 

No-see-ums  are  actually  tiny  flies,  and  in 
spite  of  their  speck-like  size  they  bite  fero- 
ciously and  attack  in  swarms.  As  visitors  to 
Carolina  beaches  can  attest,  some  of  the 
most  troublesome  species  breed  in  the  mud 
flats  of  salt  marshes.  While  you  can  escape 
from  most  insect  pests  behind  the  safety  of 
screens  or  netting,  not  so  with  the  no-see- 
ums.  They're  so  tiny  they  crawl  right  through 
the  average  screen.  You  can  now  buy  tents 
with  no-see-um-proof  netting,  but  the 
weave  is  so  tight  that  you  could  just  about 
suffocate  in  them. 

Mosquitoes  and  no-see-ums  are  just 
two  of  the  many  types  of  flies  that  plague 
outdoor  recreationists.  You  are  probably  all 
too  familiar  with  some  of  their  kin:  the 
horse  and  deer  flies,  black  flies,  house  flies, 
etc.  It  seems  that  no  matter  where  you  go, 
one  or  more  of  these  annoying  little  beasties 


is  likely  to  be  circling  noisily  around  your 
head.  You  can  knock  yourself  silly  trying  to 
swat  one,  and  if  you're  lucky  enough  to 
score  a  hit,  another  one  instantly  moves  in 
out  of  nowhere  to  take  its  place! 

What  is  it  that  makes  these  guys  so  hard 
to  swat?  Flies  have  an  incredible  arsenal  of 
sensory  equipment  to  protect  them,  that's 
what.  Their  vision  is  by  means  of  huge 
compound  eyes  which  combine  numerous 
small  images  into  one  poor  one.  However, 
the  quality  of  the  image  is  not  as  important 
as  the  insect's  ability  to  detect  motion — 
and  in  that  sense,  their  eyes  are  far  superior 
to  ours. 

As  the  swatter  is  descending  towards  our 
feeding  fly,  its  movements  are  recorded  on 
the  eyes  of  the  fly  which  jumps  backwards, 
then  leaps  into  the  air,  thrusting  its  wings 
downwards  at  the  same  time  to  assist  the 
take-off.  Then  it  banks  and  continues  to  fly 
upwards,  given  an  extra  boost  by  the  blast 
of  air  as  the  swatter  strikes  the  solid  surface. 
The  lesson  to  be  learned  here  is:  always 
strike  from  behind.  But  even  the  rear 
approach  may  not  work,  for  the  fly  may  alter 
its  tactics  according  to  the  movement  of  the 
swatter,  instantaneously  changing  course 
away  from  the  swat. 

Sometimes  the  peskiest  pests  of  all  are 
not  even  those  that  bite.  They're  frequently 
male  midges,  the  most  useless  and  insignifi- 
cant of  insects.  The  only  time  they  become 
important  is  when  one  of  them  blunders 
into  your  eye,  ending  its  dull  life  in  a  flood 
of  tears.  I'm  sure  you've  all,  at  one  time  or 
another,  had  the  experience  of  finding  a 
swarm  of  tiny  midges  hovering  around  your 
head,  dancing  back  and  forth  like  a  tethered 
balloon.  You  may  have  found  yourself 


illustration  by  /aclcie  Pittrruin 
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wondering  at  times  like  this  if  you  forgot  to 
put  on  your  deodorant  that  morning — 
or  whether  it  was  your  sweet  smell  that 
attracted  them.  Actually,  smell  has  nothing 
to  do  with  it. 

Male  midges  apparently  gather  in  swarms 
over  certain  kinds  of  markers  —  such  things 
as  bushes,  pools,  or  even  people.  Different 
species  tend  to  respond  to  different  kinds 
of  markers  or  to  fly  at  different  heights 
above  the  same  marker,  and  the  same  indivi- 
duals gather  over  the  same  markers  at  the 
same  time  each  day.  Like  tiny,  programmed 
robots,  they  fly  upwind  until  they  are  in 
position  over  the  windward  side  of  the 
marker  and  then  allow  themselves  to  be 
carried  backward  by  the  breeze  until  they 
approach  the  leeward  margin.  Then,  sensing 
that  they  are  about  to  be  blown  out  of 
bounds,  they  take  control  of  themselves 
again  and  fly  back  upwind. 

We  don't  know  for  sure  why  midges, 
mosquitoes  and  other  flies  swarm,  but  it  is 
thought  to  be  some  sort  of  courtship  flight. 
The  confusing  thing  is  that  all  the  insects 
ever  trapped  in  a  swarm  have  been  found  to 
be  males.  It  may  be  that  individual  females 
foolish  enough  to  fly  into  the  swarm  are 
seized  immediately  by  one  of  the  sex-crazed 
males  and  dragged  off  into  the  vegetation. 

The  insects  that  are  most  likely  to  send  a 
camper  or  picnicker  into  a  panic  are  those 
that  sting.  Actually,  these  should  be  the  least 
of  your  worries.  Bees  and  wasps  use  their 
stingers  only  in  self  defense  (or  in  defense  of 
their  nests),  so  by  remaining  calm  and 
avoiding  nests  you're  relatively  safe. 
Problems  often  arise,  however,  when  you 
unwittingly  stumble  across  a  hive  of  ground- 
nesting  yellowjackets — some  of  the  most 
aggressive  of  our  stinging  insects. 

About  the  middle  of  one  summer  I  was 
taking  a  group  of  "green"  city  kids  horseback 
riding  when  we  stumbled  into  a  hive  of  yellow 
jackets  on  the  trail.  The  first  horse  over  the 
nest  got  their  attention,  the  second  horse 
got  them  riled  up  and  from  there  the  situ- 
ation rapidly  degenerated  into  total  chaos, 
with  horses  and  kids  bouncing  off  of  each 
other  and  the  trees,  and  swarming,  stinging 
yellowjackets  everywhere.  We  prudently 
decided  to  surrender  that  trail  to  the  yel- 
lowjackets for  the  remainder  of  the  summer, 
conducting  our  trail  rides  elsewhere. 

If  you've  removed  your  clothing  after  a 
summer  outing  to  find  a  ring  of  red  bumps 
around  your  beltline,  there's  a  good 
possibility  you've  stumbled  into  a  bed  of 
"red  bugs" — alias  "chiggers" — somewhere 
along  the  line.  Chiggers  are  not  insects,  but 
tiny  red  mites,  barely  visible  to  the  naked 
eye.  If  you  look  closely  enough  you  can  see 
them  scurrying  around  in  the  soil — but  if 
you're  that  close,  they're  probably  already 


scurrying  up  your  leg. 

When  a  chigger  bite  —  they  don't  burrow 
as  commonly  believed — the  saliva  injected 
into  your  body  destroys  the  red  blood  cells 
and  surrounding  tissues,  and  this  liquified 
meal  is  then  sucked  up  by  the  tiny  vampires. 
Initially  you  don't  feel  a  thing,  but  by  the 
time  you  see  the  red  bumps  arising  you 
know  you're  in  for  some  intense  itching! 

Chiggers  are  closely  related  to  perhaps 


Hie  female  mosquito  needs 
a  meal  of  blood  in  order  to 
reproduce,  and  any  part  of 
your  body  is  fair  game. 


the  most  hateful  parasite  of  all — the  tick. 
Ticks  were  not  very  common  in  the 
Chicago  suburb  where  I  grew  up,  so  I  had  to 
wait  until  I  moved  to  southern  Illinois  for 
college  before  being  introduced  to  one — an 
experience  I  could  have  lived  without.  The 
first  time  I  returned  from  a  photographic 
outing  in  the  woods  to  find  a  tick  firmly 
attached  to  my  scalp,  I  panicked.  I  ran  next 
door  and  asked  Harvey  to  help  me  get  it  out. 
Recalling  my  first-aid  training,  we  first 
coated  it  generously  with  motor  oil.  When 
that  failed  to  yield  results,  we  touched  it 
with  a  hot  match.  Somehow  I  miraculously 
escaped  burning  myself  to  death,  but  the 
tick  was  still  hanging  on,  though  by  now  it 
was  dead.  Finally,  we  did  the  reasonable 
thing  and  just  pulled  if  off. 

Following  my  graduation  from  college,  I 
went  to  work  at  a  large  outdoor  recreation 
area  in  western  Kentucky  (which  I  will  leave 
unnamed  for  fear  of  scaring  off  potential 
visitors).  This  particular  area  has  to  be 
where  God  invented  the  tick.  Fortunately, 
God  also  created  entomologists,  and  they 


have  spent  several  years  studying  ticks  on 
location  in  this  tick  heaven.  What  they've 
learned  about  these  blood-thirsty  arachnids 
is  amazing. 

Ticks  can  be  incredibly  long-lived, 
are  extremely  resistant  to  most  forms  of 
environmental  stress  and  pesticides,  and  are 
able  to  survive  long  periods  of  time  without 
food  ( 18  years  in  one  laboratory  experi- 
ment). To  top  it  off,  they  are  prolific  (a 
single  female  usually  laying  6,000-8,000 
eggs),  and  they  have  few  natural  enemies. 

Most  amazing  of  all  is  their  method  of 
finding  and  ingesting  their  food.  Ticks 
require  at  least  three  blood  meals  during 
their  life  cycle — at  the  larval,  nymph  and 
adult  stages.  Upon  emerging  from  their 
eggs,  thousands  of  minute  "seed  ticks"  (the 
larval  stage)  invade,  climbing  the  nearest 
vegetation  to  gain  a  better  vantage,  and 
waiting  to  ambush  any  suitable  host  that 
passes  their  way.  In  many  species,  larval 
ticks  limit  their  foraging  to  small  mammals 
or  even  to  cold-blooded  animals,  but  the 
lone  star  seed  ticks  (one  of  the  two  most 
common  species  in  North  Carolina)  often 
attack  larger  mammals — including  humans 
—  by  the  hundreds. 

Ticks  are  equipped  with  remote  sensing 
capabilities  for  locating  prey  as  much  as  25 
feet  away.  Like  mosquitoes,  they  are  initially 
attracted  to  traces  of  exhaled  carbon  dioxide, 
scents  like  butyric  acid  present  in  your  skin, 
and  your  body  heat.  A  tick  can  wait  for 
hours,  even  days,  in  a  trancelike  state,  for  a 
meal,  but  once  it  gets  a  whiff  of  one  of  these 
telltale  signs  of  life  the  tick  becomes  alert, 
waving  its  forelegs  in  the  air,  ready  to  latch 
onto  some  unsuspecting  passer-by. 

Ticks — and  for  that  matter  most  of  the 
other  insects  and  arachnid  pests  we've  been 
talking  about — can  be  hazardous  to  your 
health.  Their  bites  can  result  in  secondary 
infections,  spread  disease,  or  cause  allergic 
reactions.  So,  while  many  of  the  stories 
about  tick  removal  are  merely  myths  (you 
don't  have  to  "unscrew"  them  in  a  counter- 
clockwise direction),  care  should  be  taken 
to  see  that  you  get  the  tick's  mouthparts  (the 
only  part  they  insert  under  your  skin — not 
the  head)  out  and  that  you  don't  squeeze  it 
in  the  process  of  removing  it,  causing  it  to 
inject  you  with  all  kinds  of  nasty  disease 
organisms. 

Although  I  know  that  insects  are  an 
important  part  of  nature's  plan,  I  sometimes 
feel  like  Alice  in  Lewis  Carroll's  Through  the 
Looking  Glass.  At  one  point  she  has  a 
conversation  with  a  gnat. 

"  'What  sort  of  insects  do  you 
rejoice  in,  where  you  come  from?'  the 
Gnat  inquired. 

T  don't  rejoice  in  insects  at  all,' 
Alice  explained.... 
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The  Crisis  In  Habitat  /  Part  2 


Our  Changing  Piedmont 

With  the  Piedmont  growing  more  urban  and  less  agricultural, 
wildlife  habitat  and  rural  traditions  are  under  siege. 

by  Lawrence  S.  Earley 

Griffin's  Crossroads  is  a 
short  pause  on  a  long 
road.  Neither  a  town  nor 
a  village,  it's  a  dimple  in  the 
Chatham  County  countryside 
where  two  roads  cross,  where 
wagon  drivers  stopped  in  the  old 
days  to  wet  their  whistles  on  their 
way  from  Raleigh  to  Pittsboro. 
Route  64  is  the  highway  now  and 
you're  past  the  Phillips  66  station 
before  you  know  it  and  must  go 
off  on  the  shoulder  and  hang  a  U 
to  get  back  to  the  Crossroads. 
There  you  turn  onto  Mt.  Gilead 

Church  Road  and  then  you're  in      Farmland  yields  to  other  uses  as  Piedmont  North  Carolina  grows. 

the  country. 

The  scene  is  as  familiar  as  the  picture  on  your  box  of  breakfast  food.  There's  cropland 
in  various  stages  of  cultivation,  old  fields  gone  to  pine  pioneers,  sway-backed,  mossy 
barns  caving  in  on  themselves,  pastures  and  hog  lots.  Sauntering  children  backlit  by  the 
early  morning  sun  await  the  schoolbus  beside  the  road.  Facing  east  on  a  lofty  prominence, 
patriarchal  Mt.  Gilead  Baptist  Church  has  gathered  up  the  faithful  since  1824,  its 
gleaming  white  clapboards  a  beacon  for  approaching  Sunday  worshippers.  Across  from 
the  church,  "The  Big  Woods"  hides  its  whitetails  and  pileated  woodpeckers  in  a  deep 
flank  of  hardwoods  and  pines  thousands  of  acres  broad. 


The  quiet  rural  charm  of  Mt.  Gilead  Church  Road, 
like  other  Piedmont  areas  in  North  Carolina,  is 
deceptive,  however.  Beyond  The  Big  Woods,  the  wind- 
blown waters  of  recently  flooded  Lake  Jordan  are 
lapping  at  the  roots  of  drowned  hardwood  trees.  New 
dirt  roads  loop  through  woodland  terminating  in  dusty 
subdivisions.  There  are  seven  of  these  residential 
developments  in  a  six-mile  square  with  Griffin's 
Crossroads  at  its  center.  They  range  from  the  71.4-acre 
Birnam  Woods  with  its  predominantly  one-  and  two- 
acre  lots  to  the  247.1 -acre  Mt.  Gilead  Woods  with  its 
mostly  five-and  six-acre  lots.  The  Big  Woods  itself, 
reputedly  the  largest  piece  of  undeveloped  woodland  in 
the  Piedmont,  roadless  and  inaccessible  for  so  long,  has 
a  road  through  it  now.  Already  landowners  are 
beginning  to  sell  tracts  for  development. 


Beneath  the  rural  hum  of  the  Piedmont  you  can 
almost  hear  the  rumbling  and  buckling  as  an  urban  state 
begins  to  burst  through  its  traditional  rural  seams. 
Call  it  urban  sprawl  or  rural  urbanization,  industries, 
residences,  shopping  centers  and  reservoirs  are 
claiming  forests  and  cropland  around  our  cities  with  an 
urgency  spurred  by  a  rapidly  growing  population.  The 
changes  transforming  the  Piedmont  countryside  have 
been  long  in  the  making,  like  the  erosive  action  of 
ocean  waves,  but  in  recent  years  the  pace  of  develop- 
ment has  quickened  and  its  effects  on  wildlife  and  man 
will  be  profound. 

Of  all  of  North  Carolina's  terrains — Coastal  Plain, 
Piedmont  and  Mountains — the  Piedmont  has  been  the 
most  heavily  inhabited  and  manipulated  by  humans.  Its 
broad  and  fertile  ground  attracted  the  inland-pushing 


European  settlers  and  they  quickly  felled  the  forests  for  farmland. 
Through  300  years  of  settlement,  it  is  likely  that  the  plow  has  tamed 
the  entire  Piedmont  at  one  time  or  another,  save  for  a  few 
bottomlands  and  other  remote  areas.  As  Michael  Godfrey  writes  in 
The  Piedmont,  "The  Piedmont  is  either  plowed,  paved  or  in 
succession,"  referring  to  the  process  by  which  disturbed  vegetation 
strives  to  return  to  a  stable  "climax"  community  through 
recognizable  stages  (See  "Landscape  In  Progress,"  pp.  2-3).  Even  in 
pre-Columbian  times,  Godfrey  says,  it  is  highly  likely  that  native 
Americans  managed  to  put  every  acre  under  cultivation  at  least 
once  every  600  years. 

Thus  the  Piedmont,  unlike  pocosin  and  Carolina  bay  wetland 
areas  in  the  Coastal  Plain,  consists  mainly  of  altered  and  manipulated 
habitats — old  fields,  pine  forests,  mixed  oak  and  pine,  and 
hardwood  forests  of  oak  and  hickory.  The  proportion  of  woodland 
and  cropland  has  changed  radically  over  time — Godfrey  estimates 
that  in  the  Piedmont  65  percent  of  the  land  was  under  cultivation 
100  years  ago,  as  compared  to  35  percent  today. 

So  deep  has  been  North  Carolina's  attachment  to  rural  life,  that  it 


Dan  &  Lorraine  Rignall 


was  only  by  1900  that  as 
much  as  10  percent  of  the 
people  lived  in  cities. 
Unlike  many  other  East 
Coast  states  with  impor- 
tant urban  architecture, 
North  Carolina's 
architectural  treasures 
are  predominantly  rural, 
imposing  but  decrepit 
mansionsthat  are  all  too 
often  deteriorating  in  the 
sweet,  honeysuckle  fra- 
grance of  a  country  road. 

But  if  urbanization 
came  late,  it  came  with  a 
vengeance  and  it  shows 
no  sign  of  stopping  soon. 
Consider  these  facts: 

•  North  Carolina's  popu- 
lation grew  from  5 .08 
million  in  1970  to  5.88 
million  in  1980.  It  is 
expected  to  climb  to 
between  6.8  and  7.7 
million  by  the  year 
2000. 

•  The  density  of  the 
population  is  nearly  twice  the  national  average,  with  112  people 
per  square  mile  versus  60  on  the  national  scale. 

•  The  state  is  growing  more  urban  and  less  rural.  In  1940, 27.3 
percent  of  the  population  was  urban,  while  72.7  percent  was 
rural;  by  1980  it  was  48  percent  and  52  percent  respectively. 

•  Over  1,600  new  industries  located  in  North  Carolina  since  1975 
and  more  than  5,000  industries  expanded  their  operations  here, 
together  investing  almost  $8  billion  in  plants  and  equipment.  A 
recent  Business  Week  magazine  touted  North  Carolina  as  number 
one  in  terms  of  attractiveness  to  industry. 

•  Surprisingly,  much  of  North  Carolina's  new  growth  has  been  in 
the  countryside,  an  area  traditionally  immune  to  change.  It's  a 
national  phenomenon.  "The  1970s  was  one  of  the  few  cases  in 
history  in  which  nonmetropolitan  counties  (nationally)  grew 
faster  than  urban  counties,"  says  Leon  Danielson,  associate 
professor  of  economics  and  business  at  N.C.  State  University.  "In 
North  Carolina,  the  growth  (in  the  rural  counties)  nearly  equalled 


"We  liked  the  rolling  land 
and  the  quiet.  And  we're 
so  close  to  Lake  Jordan 
it's  almost  like  resort 
property?' 


the  growth  of  metropolitan  counties."  In  the  1960s,  nonmetro- 
politan counties  grew  at  2.4  percent  while  urban  counties  grew 
21.5  percent.  In  the  1970s,  the  rates  were  14.7  and  16.3  percent. 
These  developments  came  during  years  in  which  farmers 
continued  to  decline  as  a  proportion  of  the  population  (see  chart 
below).  Recent  events  have  focused  attention  on  the  plight  of  the 
family  farm  as  high  interest  rates  and  a  credit  squeeze  force  many 
farmers  toward  insolvency.  Allen  Spalt  of  the  Rural  Advancement 
Fund  in  Pittsboro,  North  Carolina,  says  that  45,000  farmers  left 
their  farms  from  1973  to  1983.  "We're  losing  farmers  faster  than 
any  other  state,"  he  says. 

What  is  happening  to  the  land  taken  out  of  farmland?  Using 
figures  compiled  by  the  Natural  Resource  Inventory,  Anthony  J. 


Decline  Of  The  Family  Farm 


Average  Size 

Number 

Land  in  Farms 

of  Farm 

Year 

of  Farms 

(acres) 

(acres) 

1940 

300,000 

20,000,000 

67 

1950 

301,000 

19,900,000 

66.1 

1960 

212,000 

17,800,000 

84 

1970 

150,000 

15,200,000 

101 

1980 

93,000 

11,700,000 

126 

1982 

90,000 

11,100,000 

123 

( from  Historical  Crop  Estimates  1866- 1974,  and  N.C.  Agricultural  Statistics) 


San  Filipo,  North  Carolina  director  of  the  American  Farmland 
Trust,  says  that  from  1967  to  1977  more  than  1  million  acres  of  the 
state's  agricultural  land  were  developed  for  houses,  condominiums, 
roads,  industrial  parks  and  shopping  centers.  Clearly  urbanization  is 
swallowing  up  huge  areas  of  rural  landscape. 

Mirroring  this  trend  has  been  a  nearly  10  percent  decline  in 
the  amount  of  commercial  forestland  in  the  Piedmont.  In  recent 
statistics  released  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  there  were  513,148 
fewer  acres  than  counted  by  the  last  timber  census  in  1975.  Alex 
Dowdell,  senior  staff  forester  with  the  N.C.  Forest  Service,  says  that 
38  percent  of  that  total  was  lost  in  Surry,  Stokes,  Rockingham, 
Forsyth,  Guilford  and  Yadkin  counties,  "mostly  due  to  urban 
sprawl  primarily  from  Greensboro  and  Winston-Salem.  Plus  in 
that  10-year  period  1-70  came  down  through  Surry  and  that 
required  a  lot  of  land  with  right-of-way  purchases." 

Today,  fewer  than  three  percent  of  the  rural  population  is 
involved  in  either  farming  or  forestry,  traditional  rural  occupations. 
According  to  Danielson,  "the  state  is  becoming  more  urban  and  its 
rural  areas  less  agricultural." 

There  are  many  reasons  for  the  "rural  turnaround,"  as  Danielson 
calls  it.  With  house  prices  soaring  in  the  cities,  often  the  only 
alternative  for  a  potential  homeowner  is  to  purchase  land  on  the 
outskirts  of  town.  But  many  times  the  rural  pioneers  are  deliberately 
choosing  to  live  in  rural  areas,  lured  by  the  potent  attractions  of 
country  life. 

Dan  Rignall  is  one  of  the  latter.  A  former  resident  of  Morrisville, 
last  March  Rignall  was  moving  a  double-wide  mobile  home  into  a 
development  off  of  Chatham  County's  Mt.  Gilead  Church  Road. 

"The  wife  and  I  have  been  trying  to  get  out  into  the  country  for  a 
couple  of  years  now,"  Rignall  said.  "It's  taken  us  two  years  to  find 
the  right  place  at  the  right  cost  and  the  right  distance  from  work."  A 
supervisor  at  Northern  Telecom  in  the  Research  Triangle,  Rignall 
moved  from  Rhode  Island  two  years  ago,  away  from  the  dense 
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Family  farms  have  been  the  cornerstones  of  rural  Piedmont 
communities  for  generations,  their  contour -hugging  plows  often  cutting 
pleasing  patterns  into  the  soil.  Old  country  churches  like  Pleasant  Hill 
Baptist  Church  (left)  are  also  integral  parts  of  the  Piedmont's  rural 
face.  But  the  countryside  is  changing  as  urban  dwellers  seek  its  charm. 


population  and  the  snow.  Though  Morrisville  was  an  improvement, 
Rignall  and  his  wife  wanted  something  more  and  found  it  off  Mt. 
Gilead  Church  Road.  "We  liked  the  rolling  land  and  the  quiet.  And 
we're  so  close  to  Lake  Jordan  it's  almost  like  a  resort  property.  It's 
country  and  yet  it's  convenient."  And  Rignall  sees  his  purchase  as 
an  investment.  "We're  in  what  will  be  a  high-growth  area,"  he  says. 
"I  know  that  my  lot  is  worth  more  now  that  what  I  paid  for  it." 

Rignall  has  a  little  over  five  acres  of  pines  and  hardwoods  with  a 
creek  running  through,  and  he  and  his  wife  say  they  will  clear  no 
more  land  than  they  need  for  the  mobile  home,  a  garden  and  a  road. 
He  wants  his  lot  as  wild  as  possible.  He  is  even  considering  the  idea 
of  back-hoeing  the  stream  to  make  a  50-foot  lagoon  as  a  little 
wildlife  refuge. 

Dan  Rignall  is  only  one  of  thousands  of  rural  pioneers,  formerly 
urban  dwellers,  who  are  settling  in  rural  communities.  Residential 
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developments  like  his  are  as  common  as  Baptist  steeples  along  the 
rural  by-ways  of  northern  Chatham  County,  a  rapidly  growing  area 
because  of  its  proximity  to  Raleigh,  Durham  and  Chapel  Hill. 
According  to  the  Raleigh  Times,  between  1972  and  1980  the 
Chatham  County  Planning  Board  approved  28  subdivisions, 
mostly  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county.  During  the  next  three 
years,  34  more  were  approved  and  property  values  have  more  than 
quadrupled.  Similar  growth  has  been  experienced  by  many  areas 
in  North  Carolina. 

The  loss  of  farmland  and  commercial  timberland  to  urban  sprawl 
is  a  phenomenon  that  alarms  many  people.  Loss  of  prime  farmland 
will  have  serious  future  effects  on  the  ability  of  the  country  to  grow 
its  own  food,  critics  say.  Similarly,  the  loss  of  woodland  may 
devitalize  one  of  North  Carolina's  most  important  industries, 
commercial  timber  harvesting. 

But  what  of  the  effects  on  wildlife?  What  is  rural  urbanization 
doing  to  our  wildlife  species?  In  some  respects,  the  surprising 
answer  is  that  some  wildlife  species  are  doing  better  today  than  they 
were  100  years  ago.  Old-timers  still  remark  with  wonder  on  the 
appearance  of  deer  in  woods  where  a  deer  was  rare.  Beaver, 
exterminated  late  last  century,  are  back  in  force  and  wood  ducks, 
almost  extinct  60  years  ago,  are  now  abundant.  But  biologists  say 
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Ken  Taylor 

Formerly  rural  countryside  around  metropolitan  centers  like  Raleigh  (in 
distance  above)  is  enduring  the  brunt  of  North  Carolina's  recent 
urbanization  and  population  growth.  The  Research  Triangle  is  one  of 
the  fastest- growing  areas  in  the  country,  and  other  North  Carolina 
cities  are  also  growing  rapidly.  The  Piedmont's  rural  areas  are  expected 
to  experience  much  of  this  growth. 


that  rural  development  will  ultimately  degrade  and  destroy  valuable 
habitats,  subtly  changing  the  numbers  and  species  of  wildlife  found 
in  the  Piedmont. 

Take,  for  example,  Chatham  County's  new  subdivision,  Mt. 
Gilead  Woods.  Formerly  part  of  a  mixed  pine  and  hardwood  forest, 
Mt.  Gilead  Woods  is  a  low-density  subdivision  split  into  68  lots 
ranging  from  two  acres  to  6.9.  The  lots  are  roomy.  Each  dwelling  is 
hidden  from  its  neighbor  by  intervening  woodland. 

Developments  like  this  will  help  some  species,  and  eliminate 
others,  biologists  say.  Species  such  as  deer  and  quail  that  show 
greater  tolerance  for  human  encroachment  may  be  little  affected. 
Wild  turkey,  however,  will  disappear.  So  will  bobcats.  The  downy 
woodpecker  will  like  the  openings  that  are  created,  but  the  pileated 
woodpecker,  a  creature  of  deep  woods,  will  be  long  gone.  Bluebird 


New  house  construction,  shopping  centers,  highways  and  other 
development  today  are  familiar  sights  in  and  around  Piedmont  towns 
and  cities.  Construction  activities  (bottom)  can  cause  erosion,  while 
each  mile  of  federal  highways  alone  requires  nearly  45  acres  of  land. 
Will  Piedmont  growth  be  channeled,  or  will  it  continue  to  swallow 
valuable  farm  and  forest  land? 


houses  will  encourage  bluebirds,  but  black-billed  cuckoos  will  now 
be  rare. 

Though  deer  and  small  game  may  like  the  openings  that  are 
created,  populations  of  dogs  and  cats  may  offset  the  benefits  of  this 
change,  says  Scott  Osborne,  deer  project  leader  for  the  N.C. 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission.  "It  depends  on  what  people  do  to 
manipulate  the  habitat.  If  they  cut  the  mast  trees,  that's  bad.  Some 
people  think  that  everything  is  a  weed  and  get  rid  of  the  understory." 

Then  there  are  the  indirect  effects  on  habitat  caused  by  human 
disturbance — sedimentation  and  siltation  from  road  and  site 
construction;  pollution  from  septic  tanks  or  from  package  waste- 
treatment  plants  whose  effluent  runs  into  tributary  streams. 

"Usually  in  all  developments  you  have  less  absorption  and  more 
runoff,"  says  Don  Baker,  habitat  conservation  program  coordinator 
for  the  Wildlife  Commission.  "Toxicants  and  pollutants  find  their 
way  into  streams  and  there's  an  increase  in  fecal  coliform  (organic 
wastes)  and  bacteria  in  running  water.  All  of  these  little  bits 
together  damage  the  aquatic  habitat  that  produces  phytoplankton 
and  zooplankton,  which  support  small  invertebrates  and  fish, 
eventually  affecting  higher  predators  like  raccoons  and  even  man." 

Swelling  populations  in  and  around  urban  areas  also  create  a 
need  for  new  reservoirs  for  flood  control,  water  supply  and 

recreation.  Writer  Mike 
Godfrey  is  concerned 
over  the  ruinous  effects 
of  these  large  lakes  on 
one  of  the  rarest  of 
Piedmont  habitats, 
bottomland  hardwood 
swamps.  "Ninety-five 
percent  of  the  Piedmont 
is  mesic  habitat,  rolling 
landscape  with  well- 
drained  soils,"  he  says. 
"Very  little  is  taken  up  in 
the  alluvia,  or  the  wet  flat- 
lands  adjacent  to  rivers, 
and  yet  we  are  seeing  a 
wholesale  elimination  of 
the  little  (bottomland) 
that  remains."  In  the 
Research  Triangle  alone 
in  recent  years,  B.  Everett 
Jordan  Lake  has  claimed 
nearly  25,000  acres  of 
bottomlands,  while 
thousands  more  have 
fallen  to  Falls  Lake.  The 
difference  between  lake 


James  &  Ida  Ruth  Williams 


"There  once  was  a  time 
when  I  could  walk  in  those 
woods  and  I  wouldn't  see 
anybody  living  there.  Now 
it's  full  of  houses." 


habitat  and  bottomland  habitat  is  entire  communities  of  vegetation 
supporting  very  different  wildlife  species. 

The  sheer  numbers  of  developments  have  other  effects.  Whereas 
one  subdivision  in  a  wooded  area  is  a  blow  to  wildlife,  several 
subdivisions  and  a  shopping  center  or  two  are  a  frontal  attack.  They 
fragment  farmland  and  forest  into  islands,  driving  many  animals 
out  of  the  area  and  putting  pressure  on  populations  elsewhere.  A 
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forest  will  still  only  support  a  certain  number  of  deer,  no  matter 
how  many  others  that  have  been  displaced  try  to  crowd  into  it. 

While  urban  sprawl  claims  thousands  of  acres  of  Piedmont 
wildlife  habitat  every  year,  its  effects  on  man  are  at  least  as  great, 
and  perhaps  even  greater,  than  its  effects  on  wildlife.  It  poses  a 
major  threat  to  the  rural  character  of  many  communities  and  their 
rural  traditions.  With  urban  newcomers — frequently  from 
different  parts  of  the  country  —  moving  next  to  rural  old-timers, 
conflicts  and  misunderstandings  can  often  develop. 

One  rural  custom  that  causes  conflict  is  hunting.  In  new 
developments,  the  land  is  posted  even  before  the  bulldozers  gouge 
the  first  openings  in  the  woods.  Throughout  the  countryside,  "No 
Trespassing"  or  "No  Hunting"  signs  proliferate  like  road-killed 
possums,  creating  hard-feelings  between  new  residents  and 
hunters.  Like  wildlife,  hunters  who  have  used  the  land  for  genera- 
tions must  go  elsewhere. 

In  Mt.  Gilead  Woods,  for  example,  Dan  Rignall  says  that  his 
subdivision  is  posted.  He  himself  is  not  a  hunter,  owns  no  guns,  and 
doesn't  object  to  hunting  per  se,  but  hopes  that  no  one  will  be  hunt- 
ing around  his  house.  His  subdivision  and  others  like  it  are  a  problem 
for  such  long-time  residents  as  James  G.  Williams.  "There  once  was 
a  time  when  I  could  walk  in  those  woods  behind  Mt.  Gilead  Church," 
he  says,  "and  I  wouldn't  see  anybody  living  there.  Now  it's  full  of 
houses.  And  over  across  the  (Haw)  River,  there's  Sara  Lynn  (another 
development  with  large  lots).  We  used  to  do  a  lot  of  hunting  in  that 


Stuart  Marks 


area,  and  there  wasn't  but 
one  house  in  there.  Now 
it's  full  of  houses."  It  is 
also  posted. 

The  same  fragmenta- 
tion of  farmland  and 
forestland  that  is  forcing 
adjustments  among 
wildlife  populations  is 
forcing  hunters  to  change 
as  well.  Conversations 
with  Piedmont  hunters 
and  wildlife  officials 
reveal  tremendous 
frustration  with  today's 
hunting  conditions. 
When  most  people  lived 
in  rural  areas,  hunting 
was  an  activity  among 
neighbors  with  land 
shared  by  all. 

"You  could  hunt  all  the 
land  you  could  see  once 
upon  a  time  just  because 
you  were  a  member  of  the 
community,"  says  Macy 
Hoyle,  a  Johnston  County 
hunter.  "That's  changed.  It's  getting  harder  all  the  time  to  find 
access  for  hunting."  Hunters  like  Hoyle  say  that  because  so  much 
land  is  posted,  hunters  have  to  seek  permission  to  hunt  from 
landowners  they  often  don't  know. 

Victor  Linn,  agricultural  extension  agent  for  Wake  County,  says 


"When  you  leave  the  land 
you  lose  sensitivity  to 
what's  out  there.  You  don't 
know  the  habits  and  needs 
of  animals." 


Growing  populations  require  large  reservoirs  for  water  supply,  flood 
control  and  recreation.  Flooded  by  these  lakes  are  often  thousands  of 
acres  of  bottomland  hardwoods,  superb  habitat  for  bears,  pileated 
woodpeckers,  wood  ducks  and  wild  turkeys.  Some  species  are  more 
adaptable  to  changing  habitat,  such  as  the  white-tailed  deer. 
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Big  Game  Tag  Report 
Number  9 

.. .  a  summary  of  North  Carolina's  big  game  harvest  for  1984-85 
as  reported  hy  hunters  to  Wildlife  Cooperator  Agents 


Why  should  a  hunter  go  out  of  his  way  to  tag  and  report  the  turkey 
gobbler  he  just  shot?  How  many  deer  were  harvested  during  the 
1984-85  season  here  in  North  Carolina?  Was  the  total  deer  harvest  for 
this  period  greater  or  less  than  this  figure  for  last  season?  How  is  this 
information  used?  These  are  questions  that  often  surface  during  discus- 
sions of  North  Carolina's  big  game  tagging  system.  The  big  game  tagging 
system  is  a  reporting  procedure  which  requires  that  all  wild  turkey,  boar, 
bear  and  deer  which  are  harvested  by  hunters  here  in  the  state  be  tagged 
at  the  site  of  harvest  and  that  certain  information  be  reported  to  any  one 
of  approximately  1,500  Wildlife  Cooperator  Agents  for  later  collection 
by  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission.  This  procedure  became 
mandatory  in  the  fall  of  1976.  Successful  game  management  is  based 
on  many  factors  and  individual  pieces  of  information,  including  in  this 
case,  big  game  harvest  figures.  The  more  a  game  manager  knows  about 


population  trends  and  numbers,  the  easier  it  is  for  him  to  make  decisions 
affecting  seasons,  bag  limits  and  other  regulatory  matters.  Sound  big 
game  management  must  be  the  result  of  the  combined  efforts  of  sports- 
men and  the  staff  of  the  Wildlife  Commission.  While  the  figures  in  this 
report  represent  the  reported  harvest  and  may  vary  from  the  actual 
harvest,  they  are  the  best  such  figures  available  at  this  time.  Please  do  your 
share  to  see  that  future  reports  of  this  nature  are  as  complete  as  possible 
by  tagging  and  reporting  your  big  game  harvests  and  by  encouraging  your 
fellow  sportsmen  to  do  the  same. 

If  you  have  questions  about  the  procedures  or  this  report,  please 
contact  the  Division  of  Wildlife  Management,  North  Carolina  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission,  512  N.  Salisbury  Street,  Archdale  Building, 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27611. 


Sex 

Game 

Other 

Unk. 

Gun  Unk. 

County 

Male 

Female 

Unk. 

Total 

Land 

Land 

Land 

Rifle 

Shotgun 

Or  Other 

Ashe 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Avery 

2 

1 

3 

3 

3 

Bladen 

13 

47 

6 

37 

Brunswick 

7 

3 

10 

6 

4 

5 

3 

2 

Buncombe               6               2                             8              3               4              1  8 

Burke 

6 

6 

6 

5 

1 

Carteret 

4 

3 

7 

3 

4 

5 

2 

Cherokee 

22 

Clay 

3 

3 

6 

5 

1 

6 

Columbus 

Cumberland 

5 

5 

5 

3 

2 

Duplin 

4 

g 

Graham 

29 

22 

51 

47 

3 

1 

46 

4 

1 

Haywood 

23 

66 

39 

24 

3 

60 

5 

Jackson 

15 

3 

18 

7 

11 

17 

1 

26 

14 

22 

2 

Macon 

20 

6 

26 

24 

2 

21 

3 

2 

Madison 

D 

10 

5 

McDowell 

7 

10 

17 

12 

5 

14 

2 

1 

New  Hanover 

2 

4 

6 

6 

2 

4 

Onslow 

14 

1 

13 

Pamlico 

14 

3 

17 

13 

4 

17 

Pender 

21 

1 

42 

5 

29 

8 

23 

13 

■B— 

Sampson 

3 

3 

2 

1 

3 

Swain 

Transylvania 

6 

4 

10 

8 

1 

1 

9 

1 

Watauga 

1 

Yancey 

12 

12 

1 

10 

1 

9 

3 

Totals 

317 

164 

1 

482 

225 

217 

40 

360 

99 

23 

1984-85  Reported  White-Tailed  Deer  Harvest 


Sex  Harvested  Antlered  Weaponb  Location' 


/AXltlcrcci 

DULL  (J  11 

Not 

Total 

uuLiva  l  ci 

\A  1 1  t  7 1  - 

Viand. 

v_73xrie 

Q^ounty 

DUCKS 

Bucks 

UOCS 

Listed 

riarVcsL 

Sn  Mil*»a 

JU.  IVIIIC 

OllOlgLlIl 

i  vi  i  Ltr 

DOW 

gun 

Lands 

Lands 

Alamance 

216 

7 

28 

i 

252 

1.03 

69 

136 

35 

12 

252 

Alexander 

71 

4 

9 

84 

0.42 

1 

46 

28 

9 

74 

Alleghany 

481 

76 

206 

763 

4.11 

9 

462 

108 

182 

763 

Anson 

509 

43 

163 

i 

716 

1.40 

151 

404 

88 

62 

23 

658 

Ashe 

321 

39 

117 

1.32 

7 

275 

97 

97 

8 

398 

Avery 

54 

4 

20 

78 

0.27 

4 

42 

9 

22 

65 

9 

Beaufort 

1,207 

71 

396 

6 

1,680 

2.30 

137 

1,429 

49 

23 

45 

1,524 

Bertie 

1,174 

122 

714 

2 

2,012 

2.35 

1,456 

476 

10 

21 

32 

1,697 

Bladen 

1,482 

98 

473 

2 

2,055 

2.18 

1,192 

789 

12 

25 

1 

44 

1,737 

Brunswick 

1,113 

82 

434 

4 

1,633 

1.66 

1,346 

241 

8 

4 

1 

11 

1,404 

Buncombe 

134 

16 

152 

302 

0.29 

6 

279 

4 

13 

28 

262 

Burke 

577 

54 

172 

803 

1.41 

34 

597 

56 

108 

1 

217 

550 

Cabarrus 

21 

1 

22 

0.13 

17 

■■■ 

2 

20 

Caldwell 

214 

15 

56 

285 

0.56 

14 

218 

9 

40 

90 

180 

Camden 

201 

5 

28 

234 

1.31 

2 

4 

234 

Carteret 

245 

2 

22 

269 

0.66 

92 

155 

10 

10 

64 

169 

Caswell 

717 

80 

198 

2.59 

404 

405 

101 

81 

1 

102 

820 

Catawba 

91 

8 

9 

'  108 

0.51 

3 

57 

21 

27 

108 

Chatham 

546 

22 

87 

655 

166 

■■460 

Cherokee 

3 

3 

0.01 

2 

1 

3 

Chowan 

328 

31 

177 

i 

537 

3.62 

133 

360 

16 

18 

537 

Clay 

31 

31 

0.18 

30 

1 

30 

1 

Cleveland 

73 

2 

75 

0.36 

4 

60 

5 

2 

72 

Columbus 

1.122 

66 

284 

3 

1,475 

1.73 

1,049 

361 

12 

16 

2 

1,475 

Craven 

1,316 

94 

573 

4 

1,987 

2.53 

331 

1,554 

37 

23 

4 

129 

1,705 

Cumberland 

548 

68 

346 

1 

963 

1.48 

129 

773 

7 

49 

963 

Currituck 

169 

15 

57 

1.36 

94 

124 

1 

15 

1 

204 

Dare 

139 

1 

3 

143 

0.51 

66 

59 

6 

9 

1 

101 

36 

Davidson 

299 

26 

86 

3 

414 

1.02 

21 

266 

64 

61 

26 

373 

Davie 

184 

15 

30 

229 

1.55 

8 

160 

33 

27 

1 

5 

209 

Duplin 

69 

2 

711 

1.29 

233 

456 

3 

3 

1 

595 

Durham 

132 

13 

62 

207 

0.74 

107 

61 

19 

16 

82 

115 

Edgecombe 

630 

55 

261 

4 

950 

2.64 

448 

429 

17 

30 

1 

950 

Forsyth 

24 

1 

25 

0.13 

2 

14 

4 

4 

1 

25 

Franklin 

419 

13 

48 

1 

481 

1.40 

311 

150 

4 

7 

25 

384 

Gaston 

0 

0.00 

Gates 

1,040 

226 

873 

1 

2,140 

4.27 

1,768 

292 

24 

27 

1 

22 

1,990 

Graham 

8 

1 

9 

0.03 

8 

1 

6 

1 

Granville 

616 

36 

128 

1 

781 

1.81 

244 

399 

63 

67 

3 

121 

565 

Greene 

51 

1 

1 

53 

0.43 

21 

30 

1 

53 

98 

0.25 

16 

60 

8 

14 

98 

Halifax 

1,258 

129 

532 

1 

1,920 

2.91 

610 

1,198 

36 

38 

4 

13 

1,666 

Harnett 

75 

1 

1 

77 

0.23 

48 

21 

6 

1 

3 

66 

Haywood 

118 

7 

23 

148 

0.28 

8 

123 

2 

14 

1 

143 

4 

Henderson 

88 

8 

105 

0.36 

2 

78 

9 

16 

59 

41 

Hertford 

487 

50 

253 

1 

791 

2.14 

624 

140 

1 

4 

791 

Hoke 

55 

3 

1 

59 

0.22 

44 

■B 

9 

Hyde 

539 

83 

307 

3 

932 

1.41 

251 

558 

67 

42 

1 

71 

765 

Iredell 

274 

6 

30 

310 

1.03 

12 

203 

69 

25 

1 

310 

Jackson 

3 

3 

0.01 

1 

2 

3 

Sex  Harvested  Antlered  Weapon"3  Location1 


County 

Antlered 
Bucks 

Button 
Bucks 

Does 

Not 
Listed 

Total 
Harvest 

Bucks  Per 
Sq.Mile3 

Shotgun 

Rifle 

Muzzle- 
Loader 

Bow 

Hand- 
gun 

Game 
Lands 

Other 
Lands 

Johnston 

156 

13 

40 

209 

187 

Jones 

1,183 

90 

425 

4 

1,702 

3.28 

279 

1,366 

16 

6 

2 

112 

1,411 

Lee 

41 

1 

Lenoir 

229 

4 

30 

263 

1.19 

32 

213 

2 

6 

1 

218 

Macon 

99 

2 

3 

104 

0.23 

4 

87 

5 

6 

1 

80 

15 

19 

4 

Martin 

619 

19 

79 

4 

721 

2.12 

431 

258 

4 

9 

1 

721 

McDowell 

215 

8 

43 

HHHHfl 

266 

167 

91 

Mecklenburg 

38 

2 

3 

43 

0.16 

16 

22 

5 

43 

Mitchell 

55 

1 

3 

22 

34 

Montgomery 

735 

138 

382 

1 

1,256 

1.89 

160 

713 

206 

159 

5 

212 

986 

Moore 

118 

HflH 

22 

It-  / 

5 

123 

Nash 

218 

5 

5 

228 

0.76 

87 

131 

2 

4 

228 

New  Hanover 

116 

8 

57 

181 

1.22 

104 

67 

■■■I 

157 

Northampton 

1,059 

119 

566 

1 

1,745 

3.23 

1,005 

643 

23 

16 

4 

6 

1,526 

Onslow 

1,031 

60 

408 

3 

1,502 

1.76 

950 

458 

MM 

52 

1 

39 

1,347 

Orange 
Pamlico 

Pasquotank 

303 
444 

78 

19 
9 
1 

66 
40 

3 

388 

1.29 

113 

197 

51 

25 

1 

2 

339 
443 

70 

82 

0.69 

52 

27 

1 

2 

Pender 

1,388 

157 

806 

15 

2,366 

1.99 

1,111 

1,156 

16 

29 

3 

67 

1,795 

Perquimans 

208 

4 

31 

243 

1.54 

111 

131 

1 

3 

218 

Person 

378 

14 

100 

5 

497 

1.53 

199 

235 

30 

26 

9 

404 

Pitt 

761 

32 

214 

2 

1,009 

2.45 

128 

832 

8 

11 

1,009 

96 

54 

35 

Randolph 

312 

19 

46 

1 

378 

0.63 

28 

194 

79 

72 

26 

336 

Richmond 

420 

39 

167 

626 

1.22 

353 

234 

14 

18 

60 

BH 517 

Robeson 

291 

4 

34 

329 

0.63 

234 

83 

2 

4 

1 

252 

Rockingham 

304 

26 

56 

53 

231 

41 

58 

386 

Rowan 

149 

18 

45 

212 

0.62 

9 

135 

31 

36 

10 

188 

Rutherford 

Z.U1 

L 

211 

jZ 

Sampson 

581 

54 

285 

2 

922 

1.04 

411 

484 

6 

7 

1 

922 

Scotland 

inn 

277 

10 

48 

260 

A  1 

43 

lb 

1 

90 

214 

Stanly 

127 

10 

46 

183 

0.65 

25 

103 

28 

26 

9 

167 
116 

Surry 

119 

6 

23 

148 

0.36 

13 

86 

18 

31 

148 

Swain 

4 

2 

2 

Transylvania 

145 

6 

13 

164 

0.43 

5 

138 

5 

11 

136 

22 

Tyrrell 

128 

132 

Union 

21 

21 

0.07 

5 

10 

1 

21 

Vance 

261 

13 

267 

Wake 

99 

6 

105 

0.20 

35 

57 

3 

6 

2 

29 

70 

Warren 

628 

HSHi 

299 

2 

1,016 

1.99 

738 

247 

6 

12 

1 

34 

871 

Washington 

157 

15 

49 

221 

0.83 

86 

108 

5 

21 

8 

191 

Watauga 

20 

3 

WBBSk 

Wayne 

57 

13 

70 

0.24 

20 

46 

4 

70 

WUkes 

460 

28 

68 

4  7 

Wilson 

14 

14 

0.09 

10 

4 

14 

10 

Yancey 

174 

10 

54 

238 

0.72 

3 

162 

17 

55 

126 

105 

State  Total 

34,889 

2,789 

12,133 

94 

49,905 

1.12 

19,318 

25,188 

2,149 

2,355 

72 

3,201 

42,642 

3  Square  miles  of  forest  as  index  of  deer  habitat. 

bTotals  may  not  equal  Total  Harvest  values  because  Cooperator  Agents  failed  to  list  on  some  Big  Game  Harvest  Records. 


1984-85  Reported  Wild  Boar  Harvest 


Sex 

Game 

Other 

Unk. 

Gun  Unk. 

County 

Male 

Female 

Unk. 

Total 

Land 

Land 

Land 

Rifle 

Shotgun 

Or  Other 

Burke 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Caldwell 

Cherokee 

9 

6 

15 

14 

1 

7 

4 

4 

Clay  ■■■■■■ 

Graham 

57 

32 

1 

90 

84 

2 

4 

83 

2 

5 

Swain 

2 

6 

8 

5 

3 

5 

3 

Totals 

76 

49 

2 

127 

107 

10 

10 

103 

11 

13 

1984  Reported  Wild  Turkey  Harvest 


Iurkeys 
Reported 

Game 

Other 

Unk. 

Weapon  Used 

County 

Land 

Land 

T  J 

Land 

Shotgun 

Rifle 

Bow        Muzzle  Loader  Unknown 

Alamance 

17 

17 

15 

1 

1 

Alleghany 

15 

15 

11 

4 

Ashe 

26 

26 

19 

7 

Bertie 

37 

37 

36 

1 

Bladen 

2 

2 

Buncombe 

3 

3 

2 

1 

Caswell 

13 

78 

1 

91 

1 

Chatham 

17 

2 

12 

3 

16 

1 

Cherokee 

1 

4 

Clay 

3 

3 

3 

Franklin 

1 

1 

1 

Graham 

7 

6 

1 

7 

Granville 

5 

5 

4 

1 

Halifax 

16 

16 

14 

1 

Haywood 

4 

2 

1 

1 

4 

Henderson 

1 

1 

1 

Jackson 

1 

1 

1 

Jones 

1 

1 

1 

Macon 

7 

6 

1 

7 

Madison 

10 

10 

10 

Martin 

20 

20 

19 

1 

McDowell 

5 

4 

1 

4 

1 

Montgomery 

15 

4 

10 

1 

13 

Moore 

3 

3 

3 

Northampton 

10 

10 

Onslow 

38 

38 

38 

Orange 

11 

Pender 

1 

1 

1 

Person 

14 

14 

Richmond 

7 

7 

7 

Rockingham 

5 

5 

Surry 

1 

1 

1 

Swain 

Transylvania 

11 

11 

2 

9 

Union 

Vance 

1 

1 

1 

Warren 

1 

1 

1 

Wautaga  11  1 

Wilkes  1  1  1 


Totals  422  75  339  8  388  21  0 


1 


12 


Ken  TayUn 


North  Carolina's  Changing  Population 


Source:  U.S.  Dept.  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  the  Census 


As  state  population 
increases  and  grows 
more  urban,  hunters 
form  a  smaller  propor- 
tion of  the  population. 


N.C.  Population 

*Definition  of  "urban" 
changed  in  1950  to  include 
more  areas  as  "urban." 

Hunting  License 
Holders 

*No  lifetime  licenses  are 
included  in  these  totals.  To 
date  we  have  issued  8,715  of 
these  licenses. 


6,000,000 
5,000,000 
4,000,000 
3,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,000,000 

500,000 
400,000 
300,000 
200,000 
100,000 
0 


 .  — •  5,881,766 

3,571,623 

(72.7%  rural 
27.3%  urban) 

4,061,929 

(66.3%*  rural 
33.7%*  urban) 

4,556,155 

(60.5%  rural 
39.5%  urban) 

(54.9%  rural 
45.1%  urban) 

(52.0  rural 
48.2  urban) 

394,328 

408,935 

345,118  330,020 

199,000 

299,259 

(estimate) 

1940 


1950 


1960 


1970 


1980 


1984 


17 


that  changing  land-ownership  patterns  are  also  making  it  difficult 
for  hunters.  With  land  chopped  up  into  smaller  and  smaller  pieces, 
it  is  hard  to  find  a  tract  of  land  big  enough  to  hunt  on.  "In  our  area, 
we've  got  50-acre  to  100-acre  farms,  which  are  not  big  enough  to 
hunt  on.  Unless  you  can  put  together  three  or  four  farms  you  can't 
hunt."  Hoyle  mentions  a  related  problem.  "Many  of  the  farms  in 
Johnston  County  are  leased.  Though  the  owner  may  give  you 
permission  to  hunt  on  his  land,  he  may  live  15  miles  away,  and  the 
leaser  gets  angry  because  you're  hunting  without  his  permission.  So 
you  have  to  get  permission  from  two  people  before  you  can  hunt." 

Piedmont  hunters  are  coping  with  these  problems  in  a  number  of 
ways.  Many  of  them  are  making  the  necessary  arrangements  with 
often  multiple  landowners  to  hunt  on  the  land  that's  available.  They 


Lawrence  S.  Eariey 

Abandoned  farm  building  suggests  pressures  on  North  Carolina's  rural 
heritage  as  the  state  embraces  an  urbanized  future. 


are  also  using  the  more  than  2  million  acres  of  game  lands  that  exist 
throughout  the  state,  or  they  are  joining  hunt  clubs  that  lease  land. 
Some  hunters  are  without  a  doubt  choosing  to  trespass  and  even 
poach  game  in  order  to  get  around  the  hassles.  Trespassing  and 
other  "slob  hunter"  strategies  cause  even  more  landowners  to  post 
their  property. 

Hunters  are  also  going  farther  afield  than  ever  to  find  uncrowded 
hunting  lands.  Paul  Thompson,  a  Mecklenburg  County  hunter,  says 
that  he's  had  to  look  outside  the  state  to  hunt  for  a  long  time.  "I've 
hunted  in  this  county  for  20  years,"  he  says,  "and  there  are  very  few 
of  us  who  haven't  had  to  go  farther  away  to  hunt.  I've  been  going  to 
South  Carolina  to  hunt  and  I  didn't  used  to  have  to  do  that.  It  costs 
more  and  it  takes  more  time.  It's  an  overnight  stay  now." 

Hunters  are  often  choosing  another  option.  Come  hunting 
season,  they  are  cutting  down  the  number  of  trips  they  make,  or 
they  are  staying  at  home.  Hassles  over  hunting  access  are  part  of  the 
problem,  although  rising  costs  are  a  factor.  There  are  also  deeper 
forces  at  work. 

Figures  on  hunting  license  sales  since  the  mid-seventies  show  a 
progressive  decline  in  the  number  of  hunting-license  holders  (see 
graph  on  p.  17 ).  The  reasons  for  the  decline  in  hunters  as  a 
proportion  of  the  population  are  surely  complex.  But  it  may  be  no 
coincidence  that  the  decline  coincides  with  the  tremendous  urban- 
ization in  the  state.  Study  after  study  have  shown  that  hunters  are 
primarily  rural  in  origin.  Thus,  as  the  state  becomes  more  urbanized 
the  number  of  hunters  will  likely  decrease  as  a  proportion  of  the 
population  at  large.  This  does  not  mean  that  there  will  be  fewer 
people  in  the  outdoors,  but  that  their  choice  of  activities  will  be 
different.  Hunting  (although  not  fishing)  is  decreasing  at  a  time 
when  "appreciative"  activities,  more  associated  with  urban 


populations,  are  increasing.  Bird-watching,  hiking,  canoeing, 
bicycling  and  other  outdoor  activities  are  competing  with  more 
traditionally  rural  forms  of  recreation  such  as  hunting. 

Anthropologist  Stuart  Marks,  a  research  fellow  at  the  National 
Humanities  Center  at  the  Research  Triangle,  has  studied  the  hunting 
rites  and  rituals  of  rural  communities  in  North  Carolina,  and  is 
aware  of  how  fragile  these  traditions  are.  Giving  a  shotgun  to  a  boy, 
for  example,  was  an  important  ritual  in  a  rural  community.  "It  had 
to  do  with  achieving  one's  manhood,"  Marks  says.  "The  father  takes 
the  son  hunting — this  is  what  Robert  Ruark  talks  about,  and 
(William)  Faulkner — and  teaches  the  son  things  about  animals, 
about  how  to  hunt  them.  The  son  gets  that  first  flush  of  manhood,  a 
feeling  of  accomplishment  when  he  kills  something,  and  fathers 
tend  to  stroke  that." 

But  when  families  moved  to  cities,  it  was  more  difficult  to  main- 
tain these  traditions.  "If  you  don't  have  the  land  (to  hunt  on),  then  it 
takes  a  lot  of  relationships  with  land  owners,  and  you  have  to  keep 
those  contacts  up.  Plus  there  are  other  things  to  do  (in  urban 
settings).  Guns  are  dangerous  and  there  may  be  a  lot  of  ordinances 
against  them.  People  can't  have  dogs  oftentimes,  the  kinds  that  people 
would  use  to  pursue  foxes  or  quail  or  whatever,"  Marks  says.  They 
may  also  find  that  their  friends  are  tennis  players,  but  not  hunters. 

Under  these  conditions,  and  with  wildlife  habitat  developed  or 
posted,  hunting  may  become  a  sometime  thing  for  many.  Handing 
down  hunting  traditions  to  the  younger  generation  becomes  more 
difficult.  One  study  in  the  mid-sixties  found  that  only  a  quarter  of 
the  hunters  polled  took  their  children  with  them,  compared  with 
60  percent  of  the  fishermen.  With  less  exposure  to  hunting  and 
more  exposure  to  the  urban  culture  at  large,  young  people  will  find 
hunting  even  harder  to  pass  on  to  their  own  children. 

What  is  lost  is  more  than  the  ability  to  hunt,  says  Marks.  "When 
you  withdraw  from  the  land  you  lose  a  lot  of  sensitivity  to  what's 
out  there.  You  don't  spend  a  lot  of  time  around  animals  or  in  the 
countryside.  You  don't  know  what  animals  are  like,  their  habits  and 
needs.  A  deep  knowledge  of  animals  and  land  gets  lost  and  becomes 
superficial.  You  look  at  a  landscape  as  beautiful  without  realizing 
what  sustains  that  beauty." 

It  is  unrealistic  to  think  that  in  a  growing  state,  the  Piedmont 
countryside  will  remain  immune  to  change.  Growing  populations 
revitalize  stagnant  rural  communities;  new  industries  mean  higher 
wages  and  a  more  favorable  tax  base.  It  is  unguided  growth  that 
causes  problems  for  people  and  wildlife  alike,  the  slow  hemorrhage 
of  residents  and  industries  across  the  landscape.  Farms  are  not 
wildlife  paradises.  Farming  contributes  more  pollution  in  the  form 
of  silt  and  sedimentation  to  rivers  and  streams  than  any  other 
activity  in  the  state.  Yet  as  domesticated  and  tame  as  a  farm  habitat 
is,  wildlife  have  a  chance  there,  whereas  their  days  are  numbered  in  a 
subdivision. 

Government  at  all  levels  should  examine  development  policies 
not  only  from  an  economic  point  of  view,  but  also  from  the 
perspective  of  the  preservation  of  farmland,  rural  character  and 
wildlife.  It  is  also  up  to  individual  citizens  to  decide  what  their  stake 
in  the  countryside  is  and  the  policies  they  will  support.  Part  Four  of 
this  series  will  discuss  several  innovative  ideas  that  may  take  the  heat 
off  the  countryside. 

Ironically,  the  very  qualities  that  people  seek  when  they  locate  in 
the  country — peace  and  quiet,  closeness  to  wildlife,  smallness — 
are  being  threatened  by  urban  sprawl.  In  a  little  convenience  store 
on  Mt.  Gilead  Church  Road,  the  Ohio  woman  behind  the  counter 
was  reflecting  on  how  the  area  had  changed  since  she  had  moved  in 
the  year  before.  "We  like  the  country,  that's  why  we  moved  here," 
she  said.  "But  you  see  all  these  new  houses  going  in,  and  you  have  to 
wonder  how  much  longer  it'll  remain  country." 

It's  a  question  we  all  ought  to  ponder.  0 
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Ken  Taylor 

Wings  AlongTheShore 


The  Carolina  coast  is  home  to 
many  interesting  shorebirds, 
and  these  are  some  you  might 
encounter  on  a  beach  trip. 

by  Mark  Taylor 

The  summer  I  was  15, 1  had  an  8-foot  skiff 
and  total  freedom.  My  family  owned  a  beach 
cottage,  but  I  found  little  allure  in  endless 
afternoons  of  touch  football  and  basking  on  the 
sun-drenched  white  sands. 

I  turned  to  the  water  instead.  I  learned  where  to 
find  the  flounder  back  in  the  salt  marshes.  With  a 
diamond  jig  I  also  caught  many  suppers  from  the 
schools  of  Spanish  mackerel  that  invaded  the 
shallows  on  a  rising  tide  to  forage  like  packs  of  sea- 
going wolves.  And,  for  the  first  time,  I  became 
interested  in  birds.  I  watched  terns  swoop  and  dive 
for  minnows  at  the  mouths  of  the  two  tidal  rivers 
that  formed  the  northern  and  southern  boundaries 
of  my  new  world,  and  occasionally  used  their 
presence  to  pick  up  a  few  larger  fish  such  as  blues. 
And  if  only  man  used  tools,  as  we  had  recently 
been  taught  in  biology,  how  was  it  that  a  hovering 
gull  would  break  open  a  clam  by  dropping  it  onto  a 
rock  or  highway? 


Ken  Taylor 


Royal  terns  are  the  most  common  terns  in  North 
Carolina,  and  nest  in  dense  colonies  on  sand  flats  and 
manmade  spoil  islands.  Terns  are  often  called  "sea 
swallows"  because  of  their  back-swept  wings,  long 
forked  tails,  and  graceful  flight. 


"I  felt  a  growing 
restlessness  that 
still  afflicts  me 
when  summer 
fades  to  fall.  I 
envied  the  shore- 
birds  their  freedom 
and  free-wheeling 
flight.  That  seemed 
to  be  the  essence 
of  the  sea." 


The  black-necked  stilt  (right) 
is  rare  throughout  most  of 
North  Carolina,  but  nests  at 
Bodie  Island  and  Pea  Island. 
The  birds  commonly  breed 
and  winter  in  Florida  and 
along  the  Gulf  Coast. 
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The  plovers,  including  the  Wibon's  plover  above,  are 
similar  to  sandpipers,  but  are  more  compactly  huilt. 
In  the  late  1800s,  plovers  and  other  small  shorebirds 
were  shot  by  the  tens  of  thousands  by  market  hunters 
in  the  Morehead  City,  Beaufort  and  Ocracoke  areas. 
The  birds  were  then  packed  in  ice  and  shipped  to 
northern  cities  where  they  were  eaten  and  the  feathers 
used  for  ladies  hats.  The  practice  was  outlawed  early 
in  this  century. 

I  was  also  an  avid  reader  of  nautical  books,  and 
longed  someday  to  make  a  long  voyage  under  sail.  I 
felt  a  growing  restlessness  that  still  afflicts  me  when 
summer  fades  to  fall.  I  envied  the  shorebirds  their 
freedom  and  free-wheeling  flight.  That  seemed  to 
be  the  essence  of  the  sea. 

My  envy  of  shorebirds  was  well  founded  for 
these  birds  are  among  the  great  voyagers  of  the 
Earth's  airways.  Many  of  the  birds  I  watched  that 
summer  had  been  born  in  the  Arctic  and  would  be 
found  along  the  Outer  Banks  of  North  Carolina  in 
the  fall.  Some  would  winter  as  far  south  as  Argentina. 

I'm  still  fascinated  by  shorebirds,  and  terns 
remain  my  favorite  because  of  their  fishing  ability 
and  graceful  flight.  There  are  12  species  of  terns 
found  along  the  East  Coast,  and  most  can  be  seen 
here  seasonally  during  their  extensive  migrations. 
Four  species  —  the  Royal,  gull  wing,  common  and 
least  terns — also  nest  in  North  Carolina  during 
the  summer. 

Terns  feed  almost  exclusively  on  live  minnows, 
and  watching  a  flock  of  terns  fish  is  like  witnessing 


an  aerial  ballet.  The  birds  —  singly  or  as  a  flock  — 
locate  a  school  of  small  baitfish.  Then,  the  birds 
hover  over  the  minnows,  stall  into  the  wind,  fold 
their  wings  to  their  body,  and  dive  below  the 
surface,  usually  emerging  with  a  minnow  in  their 
beak.  They  do  not  pursue  their  prey  underwater  as 
a  loon  does,  but  gauge  the  heights  of  their  dives  by 
the  depths  of  their  prey. 

Gulls  may  be  the  most  recognizable  of  these 
shore  birds.  The  laughing  gull  —  a  small  black- 
headed  gull — is  the  species  that  commonly  nests  in 
North  Carolina.  Yet,  the  herring  gull  is  the  "seagull" 


A  black  skimmer  (above)  is 
ungainly  on  land,  but  is  a 
beautiful  sight  when  feeding 
on  a  calm  evening.  The 
birds  skim  the  surface  with 
their  elongated,  lower  bills 
barely  cutting  the  water. 
When  they  strike  a  shrimp 
or  small  fish,  they  imme- 
diately snap  their  upper 
bills  shut. 
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"Although  these 
birds  can  easily 
hold  their  own  as 
they  battle  the 
elements,  they  live 
a  precarious 
existence.  They 
can  ride  out  a 
hurricane,  but 
not  beachfront 
development." 


Ken  Taylor 


The  lesser  yellowlegs  (above) 
is  a  common  spring  and  fall 
migrant,  and  feeds  on  worms 
and  small  crustaceans. 
These  birds  breed  in 
northern  Canada  and 
winter  in  South  America. 


that  most  Americans  know.  This  species  did  not 
begin  nesting  in  North  Carolina  until  1962,  and  the 
state  is  now  on  the  southern  border  of  its  breeding 
range.  Given  the  success  of  this  species,  it  is  likely 
that  the  herring  gull  will  continue  to  expand  its 
breeding  range  south. 

Herring  gulls  that  nest  here  are  usually  found  in 
association  with  laughing  gulls,  and  the  laughing 


The  laughing  gull  (above)  commonly  nests  in  North 
Carolina  waters,  but  winters  farther  south.  It  is 
replaced  in  winter  by  migrating  herring  gulls  from 
the  north.  Laughing  gulls  and  herring  gulls  often 
nest  together. 


gulls  are  among  the  most  common  gulls  along  the 
beaches  in  the  summer.  In  winter,  however,  many 
laughing  gulls  migrate  farther  south  and  are 
replaced  by  herring  gulls  from  the  north.  The 
biggest  member  of  the  gull  family — the  great  black- 
backed  gull — is  also  a  common  winter  visitor, 
especially  near  Ocracoke. 

In  many  respects,  gulls  are  similar  to  crows.  The 
birds  are  "generalists,"  and  are  extremely  adaptable. 
The  herring  gull  is  equally  at  home  fishing  for 
minnows,  scavenging  a  dump,  searching  for  insects 
in  newly  turned  earth  behind  a  tractor,  and 
following  a  fishing  boat  for  scraps.  The  birds  will 
travel  considerable  distances  between  several 
regular  food  sources  on  a  schedule  so  accurate  that 
you  could  nearly  set  your  watch  by  it.  Gulls  also 
feed  cooperatively.  Often,  a  lone  gull  will  patrol  a 
stretch  of  beach.  If  a  large  food  source  is  found, 
such  as  a  fishing  boat,  the  sentinel  will  disappear 
and  return  later  with  the  rest  of  the  flock. 

Among  the  most  common  of  the  beach  birds  are 
the  small,  buff-colored  bundles  of  energy  that 
skitter  along  the  edge  of  the  surf.  Most  of  us  call 
these  birds  "sandpipers,"  but  this  generic  name 
includes  dozens  of  species  of  sandpipers,  sanderlings, 
plovers  and  others.  Despite  their  fragile  appearance, 
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these  birds — many  of  which  weigh  only  a  few 
ounces — are  among  the  world's  great  travelers, 
logging  over  20,000  miles  in  the  course  of  their 
annual  migrations.  Some  of  these  birds  breed  and 
winter  along  the  southeastern  coast.  Many  of  the 
sandpipers  seen  at  our  beaches  and  marshes, 
however,  are  born  in  the  Arctic,  pass  through  North 
Carolina  in  the  spring  and  fall,  and  winter  at  the 
southernmost  tip  of  South  America. 

The  life  of  a  sandpiper  is  not  an  easy  one.  The 
birds  live  in  an  environment  of  salt  and  extreme 
heat  and  cold.  As  they  skirt  the  edge  of  the  surf,  the 
birds  catch  the  small,  burrowing  crustaceans  that 
are  exposed  by  the  tumbling  waters. 

A  beach  without  shorebirds  would  be  a  lonely 


place,  indeed,  and  although  these  birds  can  easily 
hold  their  own  as  they  battle  the  elements,  they  live 
a  precarious  esistence.  They  can  ride  out  a 
hurricane,  but  not  beachfront  development.  Much 
of  their  breeding  habitat  has  been  lost  to  develop- 
ment and  associated  problems  caused  by  human 
disturbance  as  well  as  the  introduction  of  unnatural 
predators  such  as  dogs  and  cats.  Indeed,  most  of  the 
shorebirds  breeding  in  North  Carolina  now  nest  on 
small,  artificial  islands  created  by  dredging  in  our 
sounds.  Plans  are  underway  to  protect  and  manage 
these  sites,  but  similar  efforts  are  needed  along  the 
entire  East  Coast.  If  the  beach  is  not  to  become  a 
lonely  place,  we  need  to  keep  some  lonely  stretches 
of  beach.  0 


The  American  oystercatcher 
(above)  is  one  of  the  largest 
shorebirds,  and  is  a  common 
resident  throughout  the 
southeastern  coast.  These 
birds  nest  on  beaches  and 
small  islands,  and  feed  on 
oysters,  clams  and  musseb 
exposed  at  low  tide.  The 
birds  use  their  powerful, 
wedge-shaped  beaks  to  pry 
open  these  shellfish. 
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Now  you  can  grow  handsome 
wildflowers  in  your  own  yard 
from  seeds  or  rootings. 
Many  of  these  plants  make 
especially  attractive  borders, 

by  Harry  R.  Phillips 


Taming  WMflowers 


In  the  last  few  years  the  use  of  native 
plants  in  American  gardens  has  become 
more  popular.  At  the  North  Carolina 
Botanical  Garden  we  receive  an  ever- 
increasing  number  of  requests  for  infor- 
mation on  growing  and  propagating  a  wide 
range  of  native  species  as  gardeners  every- 
where learn  to  appreciate  the  ornamental 
possibilities  of  their  local  flora.  In  addition, 
a  growing  number  of  professional  land- 
scapes are  using  native  plants  in  their 
designs.  Largely  through  the  efforts  of  local 
garden  clubs  concerned  with  conservation, 
many  civic  beautification  projects  and 
public  buildings  now  feature  native  plantings. 

For  far  too  long,  however,  we  have  relied 
on  plants  collected  in  the  wild  to  furnish 
our  gardens.  Desirable  but  "difficult" 
species,  such  as  the  trilliums,  bloodroot, 
and  the  lilies,  are  typically  acquired  from 
commercial  nursery  concerns  that  offer 
"collected"  stock.  Indeed,  the  vast  majority 
of  commercially  available  wildflowers  are 
removed  from  the  wild,  and  fantastic 
numbers  of  plants  are  dug  annually  to 
satisfy  the  demand  for  wild  species. 

Many  common  wildflowers  of  roadside 
and  field  have  been  overlooked  for  use  in 
our  gardens,  perhaps  because  they  grow  in 
such  abundance,  often  in  dry  and  barren 
soils.  When  given  a  chance,  yarrow  and 
blue-eyed  grass,  for  instance,  make 
outstanding  groundcovers  in  the  garden  and 
are  especially  attractive  during  the  fall  and 
winter  months.  Certain  of  our  southeastern 


A  butterfly  weed  grows  in  front  of  Stokes ' 
aster  and  black-eyed  Susan.  Planted  in  groups 
like  these,  native  wildflowers  can  make  a 
spectacular  display  in  the  garden. 
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goldenrods  have  long  been  admired  by 
English  gardeners  for  their  usefulness  in  fall 
borders.  Many  plants  that  occur  primarily 
in  shaded  areas  in  nature,  such  as  blue  star, 
alumroot,  green-and-gold,  and  Coreopsis 
auriculata,  thrive  in  the  garden  when  given  a 
sunnier  exposure.  Clearly,  there  is  still  much 
to  learn  about  the  ornamental  potential  of 
our  native  plants;  we  just  need  to  take  a 
closer  look. 

As  with  any  gardening,  growing  wild- 
flowers  assumes  that  the  gardener  has 
prepared  the  soil  for  the  plant.  There  are 
many  ways  to  prepare  soil,  but  in  general  it 
is  necessary  to  know  what  kind  of  soil  you 
have  in  order  to  match  it  with  the  right 
wildflowers.  Poor,  mineral  soils  may  be 
fertile  ground  for  flowers  such  as  Queen 
Anne's  lace,  but  richer,  organic  soils  will 
cause  it  to  topple  over.  Some  wildflowers 
need  moist  soil.  The  best  way  to  grow  native 
plants  on  clayey  soil  is  by  raising  beds  on 
top  of  it.  You  may  want  to  consult  your 


county  agricultural  extension  agent  to 
determine  the  pH  of  your  soil. 

There  are  two  propagation  techniques  for 
growing  wildflowers.  The  first  is  propagating 
by  seed.  Collecting  native  plant  seed  is  an 
opportunity  to  tap  into  a  plentiful  natural 
resource.  Where  a  sizable  established 
population  of  a  species  is  found,  selectively 
collecting  seeds  from  a  small  to  moderate 
percentage  of  the  stand  will  have  little  or  no 
effect  on  the  reproductive  potential  of  the 
population.  Of  course,  always  secure 
permission  before  you  collect  seed  on 
private  property.  Seeds  to  native  plants  can 
also  be  purchased  from  the  N.C.  Botanical 
Garden,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C.  27514. 

Another  method  of  propagation  is  to  take 
root  or  stem  cuttings  from  wildflowers 
already  in  your  garden,  or  to  divide  a  plant 
or  a  clump  of  plants  into  several.  This  can 
produce  new  plants  in  less  time. 

Many  people  associate  wildflowers  with 
spring,  but  wildflower  gardening  is  practically 
a  year-round  activity.  Learn  to  distribute 
your  propagation  activities  over  the  course 
of  the  growing  season.  Take  advantage  of  the 
warm  months  for  sowing  seeds  outside. 
Carry  out  the  bulk  of  your  transplanting 
during  the  fall  months,  when  the  season 
favors  the  establishment  of  seedlings  and 
divisions  and  promises  healthy,  well-rooted 
specimens  the  next  spring. 

Late  Spring-Summer 

This  is  the  optimum  time  to  carry  out 
most  of  your  propagation  from  seed.  After 
outdoor  sowing  in  the  warm  months,  the 
emerging  plants  will  require  little  of  your 
time  because  germination  and  seedling 
growth  are  so  rapid.  Young  plants  of 
numerous  species  started  during  the 
summer  and  transplanted  to  the  garden  a 
few  months  later  will  develop  into  well- 
rooted,  flowering-sized  specimens  by  the 
following  year.  A  mid-summer  sowing  and 
fall  planting  strategy  is  also  appropriate  for 
biennial  species,  such  as  Queen  Anne's 
lace,  Phacelia,  and  sundrops  (Oenothera 
biennis),  which  can  be  expected  to  flower 
the  next  year.  Winter  annuals  like  calliopsis 
and  Phacelia  fimbriata  can  be  sown  directly 
in  the  garden;  they  will  develop  a  basal 
rosette  of  leaves  over  the  winter  and  then 
flower  the  following  spring. 

Some  wildflowers  that  have  an  early 
dormancy  are  best  divided  while  they  are 
still  visible.  Blue  bells,  the  toothworts,  and 
trilliums  fall  into  this  category. 

Summer  is  also  a  good  time  to  take  cut- 
tings of  many  wildflowers  because  warm 
temperatures  encourage  faster  rooting.  If 
you  took  cuttings  in  the  spring,  you  would 
have  to  locate  the  rooting  chamber  indoors 
to  maintain  even  temperatures.  Although  a 


good  "take"  could  be  expected  from 
cuttings  made  in  the  spring,  you  would  need 
to  watch  them  closely  to  make  sure  they 
acclimated  to  new  surroundings  and  did  not 
dry  out  during  the  summer  months.  Fall,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  a  better  time  to  transplant 
rooted  cuttings  because  of  cooler  tempera- 
tures and  less  moisture  stress.  The  native 
mallows,  the  bear-tongues,  stonecrop,  and 
yellow  jessamine,  a  spring  flowering  vine, 
are  a  few  species  that  root  readily  when 
cuttings  are  taken  during  the  summer 
months. 

Fall 

The  months  of  October  and  November 
generally  provide  ideal  conditions  for 


Wildflowers  planted  together  can  add 
complementary  colors  to  the  garden.  Here 
fire  pink  (below)  and  ox-eye  daisy  make  a 
pleasing  display. 


N.C.  Botanical  Garden 


dividing  and  transplanting  herbaceous 
material  in  the  garden.  It  is  the  least  stressful 
time  for  plants  to  acclimate  to  new  surround- 
ings; shorter  days,  cooling  temperatures, 
and  relief  from  the  drying  effects  of  the 
summer  sun  favor  transplants. 

Spring,  the  season  our  thoughts  most 
naturally  turn  to  such  chores,  is  in  fact 
often  a  time  when  the  climate  is  less 
conducive  to  plants  establishing  in  the 
garden,  especially  in  the  southern  states, 
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where  this  season  is  often  brief  and  moves 
abruptly  into  summer  and  the  onset  of  hot 
weather.  (In  the  Northeast,  where  seasonal 
change  is  more  gradual,  spring  planting  is  a 
workable  alternative. )  In  the  Mid- Atlantic 
and  southern  regions,  at  least,  planting  in 
the  fall  allows  transplants  several  weeks  to 
establish  themselves  during  the  dormant 
season,  generally  making  for  healthy,  well- 
rooted  specimens  the  next  year.  In  addition, 
spring  planting  can  require  more  main- 
tenance: you  need  to  provide  a  protective 
covering  to  shield  plants  from  the  sun  until 
they  are  established,  pay  closer  attention  to 
watering,  and  watch  for  signs  of  diseases 
that  can  develop  quickly  with  weakened  or 
unestablished  specimens. 

Fall  planting  gets  you  into  the  garden  at 
the  end  of  the  growing  season,  a  time  when 
many  plants  benefit  from  attention.  Species 
that  bloomed  in  the  spring — Stokes'  aster, 
fire  pink,  ox-eye  daisy,  and  robin's  plantain — 
have  developed  rosettes  with  multiple 
crowns  and  can  be  divided.  Deep-rooted 
plants,  such  as  white  wild  indigo  and 
Carolina  bush  pea,  are  also  best  handled 
now,  as  they  go  dormant. 


As  you  work  in  the  garden  during  the  fall 
months,  on  the  heels  of  the  growing  season, 
the  habit,  form,  and  color  of  your  plants 
will  be  fresh  in  your  mind.  This  is  a  good 
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time  to  consider  redesigning  or  renovating 
any  areas  that  may  need  it.  Although  follow- 
up  maintenance  is  usually  less  at  this  time  of 
year,  a  dry  fall  can  spell  ruin  for  new  trans- 


Native  Wildflowers  For  The  Garden 


Species 

Duration 

Blooming 
Time 

Flower  Color 

Height 

Soil 

Exposure 

Blood  root 

perennial 

March-April 

white 

1  foot 

well-drained 

shade 

Yellow  jessamine 

perennial 

April 

yellow 

climbing  vine 

fertile,  well-drained 

full  sun 

Green  and  gold 

perennial 

April-Oct. 

yellow 

groundcover 

fertile,  well-drained 

full  to  filtered  sun 

Columbine 

perennial 

April-May 

red  and  yellow 

1-3  feet 

light,  well-drained 

light  shade 

Foamflower 

perennial 

April-May 

white 

6-12  inches 

rich,  moist 

shade 

Deciduous  wild 
ginger 

White  wild  indigo 

perennial 

April-May 

maroon 

groundcover 

rich-moist 

shade 

perennial 

May 

white 

2-3  feet 

average  garden  soil 

sun  to  light  shade 

Spiderwort 

perennial 

May -June 

blue 

1-2  feet 

average  garden  soil 

sun  to  light  shade 

Beard  tongue 

short-lived 
perennial 

May -June 

purple  or  pink 

1*4-2*4  feet 

light,  well-drained 

full  to  filtered  sun 

Ox-eye  daisy 

short-lived 
perennial 

late  spring- 
summer 

white 

1-2  feet 

ordinary  garden  soil 

full  sun 

Sundrops 

perennial 

May 

yellow 

2  feet 

average  garden  soil 

full  sun 

Fire  pink 

short-lived 
perennial 

May,  June 

crimson 

1-2  feet 

average,  well-drained 

full  to  filtered  sun 

Butterfly  weed 

perennial 

June-July 

red  to  yellow 

1-3  feet 

average,  well-drained 

full  sun  to  light  shade 

Stokes'  aster 

perennial 

June 

lavender  blue 

1-2  feet 

average,  well-drained 

full  sun  to  light  shade 

Bee  balm 

perennial 

June-July 

red 

3-6  feet 

moist  or  wet 

full  to  filtered  sun 

Joe-Pye-weed 

perennial 

summer 

pink  to  lavender 

10  feet 

moist  or  wet 

full  to  filtered  sun 

Ironweed 

perennial 

August-Sept. 

purple 

to  7  feet 

moist  or  wet 

sun 

Blue  curls 

annual 

August-Sept. 

blue 

1-2*4  feet 

average 

full  sun  to  partial  shade 

Blazing  star 

perennial 

September 

lavender 

to  6  feet 

fertile,  moist 

full  sun 

Seashore  mallow 

perennial 

September 

pink 

5  feet  or  taller 

good  garden  soil 

full  to  filtered  sun 

Bur-marigold 

annual 

September 

yellow 

2-6  feet 

moist 

full  sun  to  open  shade 
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Green  and  gold  (right)  is  a  long-blooming, 
semi-evergreen  groundcover  that  forms  a  fine 
edging  plant  along  a  path.  The  shallow-rooted 
foamflower  (left)  is  another  groundcover  that 
makes  an  attractive  border  display.  It  is 
particularly  suited  to  the  shaded  garden. 


plants.  If  rainfall  is  not  regular  during  the 
fall,  you  will  need  to  water  often  enough  to 
keep  the  soil  around  plants  evenly  moist. 

For  some  species,  sowing  seeds  when 
they  are  harvested  is  advisable  regardless  of 
the  season.  The  seeds  of  certain  woodland 
wildflowers,  such  as  bloodroot  and  the 
trilliums,  germinate  the  next  spring  in 
dramatically  higher  percentages  if  they  are 
sown  immediately  upon  collection,  than  if 
they  were  sown  after  being  allowed  to  dry 
out  in  storage.  Jack-in-the-pulpit,  decid- 
uous wild  ginger,  and  the  toothworts  are 
other  spring-blooming  perennials  whose 
seeds  should  be  sown  upon  collection 
in  a  moist,  shaded,  outdoor  bed. 

Late  Winter-Early  Spring 

This  is  the  best  time  to  divide  many 
summer  and  fall  blooming  wildflowers.  For 
example,  New  England  aster,  boltonia,  the 
goldenrods,  Maryland  golden  aster,  and  the 
lobelias  produce  basal  rosettes  of  leaves 
during  the  late  fall  and  winter  months  which 
may  be  safely  divided  at  this  time.  These 
species  make  large,  multiple  rosettes  in 
cultivation;  they  should  be  divided  while 
they  are  still  in  their  winter  condition, 
before  new  shoots  appear  later  in  the  spring. 
Certain  bog  species,  like  grass-of-parnassus, 
the  turtleheads,  and  queen-of-the-Prairie, 
should  be  divided  as  soon  as  their  leaves 
first  appear.  Some  of  the  native  mints,  bee- 
balm  and  mountain  mint  in  particular, 
develop  impressive  mats  of  foliage  over  the 
winter;  they  may  be  divided  now  with 
minimal  disturbance  to  the  clumps. 

"Irishman's  cuttings,"  a  propagation 
technique  in  which  a  piece  of  the  rhizome  is 
included  with  the  petiole  when  the  cutting  is 
taken,  are  appropriate  during  this  season  for 
some  species.  Such  cuttings  are  made  as 
leaves  first  emerge  and  are  an  effective 
production  technique  for  bleeding  heart, 
deciduous  wild  ginger,  wild  geranium,  and 
others. 

Early  spring,  before  plants  "break,"  and 
the  fall  months,  when  plants  go  dormant, 
are  good  times  to  make  root  cuttings  of 
some  wildflowers,  particularly  butterfly 
weed,  the  mulleins,  and  Stokes'  aster. 

Seeds  of  some  wildflowers  should  be 
sown  in  late  winter  or  early  spring,  indoors 
or  in  a  cold  frame.  Gaillardia,  blue  curls, 
and  bur-marigold,  annual  species,  make 
spectacular  late-summer  and  fall  displays 


when  potted  seedlings  are  transplanted  to 
the  garden  in  spring.  Plan  to  sow  seeds  of 
these  wildflowers  eight  weeks  before  the  last 
frost  date.  Slow-growing  seedlings,  like 
foamflower,  alumroot,  the  gentians,  and 
meadow-beauty,  benefit  from  having  nearly 
the  entire  growing  season  to  develop  into 
specimens  large  enough  for  transplanting  to 
the  garden.  Sow  seeds  of  these  species  in 
late  winter,  carry  them  through  the  season 
in  containers,  where  they  can  be  tended 
regularly,  and  move  them  into  the  garden 
in  the  fall. 

Also  in  late  winter  or  early  spring,  it  is 
best  to  sow  wild  flowers  that  produce  very 
small  seeds  in  flats  or  pots  and  watch  them 
closely.  Because  tiny  seeds  can  be  easily 
washed  or  buried  when  sown  outdoors, 
locate  seed  flats  indoors  or  in  the  cold 
frame.  The  lobelias,  sun-drops,  and 
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mulleins  are  good  examples.  Germination 
percentages  increase  and  seedling  survival  is 
greatly  enhanced  when  seeds  of  these 
species  are  handled  in  this  manner. 

In  general,  plan  ahead  and  carry  out  the 
particular  activity  at  the  time  least  stressful 
for  the  plants  you  are  working  with.  Use 
these  suggestions  as  a  guide  to  charting  your 
gardening  year. 


Portions  adapted  from  Growing  and 
Propagating  Wild  Flowers  by  Harry  R. 
Phillips.  Copyright  1985,  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  Press.  Reprinted  with 
permission  of  the  publisher.  Available  in 
bookstores  or  from  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  Press,  EO.  Box  2288,  Chapel  Hill, 
NC  27514.  $24.95  in  a  cloth  edition; 
$14.95  in  paperback. 
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Nantahala,  Tuckasegee  Tailraces 
Hydro  License  May  Produce  New  Trout  Water 


N.C.  Division  of  Wokt  Resources 

The  Mighty  Nantahala:  Portions  of  the  Nantahala  River  and  its 
tributaries  were  severely  depleted  or  completely  dewatered  when 
Nantahala  Power  Company  built  its  powerhouse  and  dams  over  40 
years  ago.  This  road  crosses  the  old  river  bed,  and  the  entire  remaining 
flow  passes  through  a  culvert.  If  restored,  this  would  again  be  a 
sizeable  trout  stream. 


Written  and  Edited 
by  Mark  Taylor 


Though  it's  still  not  certain, 
trout  fishermen  could  gain 
over  23  miles  of  prime  trout 
water  in  the  Nantahala  and 
Tuckasegee  river  watersheds 
as  a  result  of  the  licensing  of 
Nantahala  Power  and  Light 
Company's  facilities  by  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission  (FERC). 

"When  these  dams  were  built 
over  40  years  ago  to  provide 
hydroelectric  power,  there  were 
no  provisions  to  retain  mini- 
mum flows  that  would  preserve 
downstream  fisheries,"  said 
Don  Baker,  habitat  conservation 
program  coordinator  for  the 
N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission. "To  generate  power, 
water  is  diverted  at  the  dams 
and  runs  downhill  through 
pipes  to  build  up  pressure.  This 
water  runs  through  a  power 
generator  before  being  released 
back  into  the  river — often  a 
considerable  distance  below  the 
dams.  These  bypassed  portions 
of  river  and  streams  are  often 
completely  dry,  or  at  least 
severely  depleted.  One  of  the 
provisions  that  FERC  has  set 
for  licensing  existing  and  new 
hydroelectric  projects  is  that 
downstream  fisheries  be 
preserved  and  enhanced.  We 
feel  that  enough  water  should 
be  released  from  these  dams  to 
maintain  good  trout  fisheries  in 
the  bypassed  portions  of  the 
streams." 

As  part  of  the  licensing 
procedure,  Nantahala  Power 
and  Light  Company  completed 
a  study  to  determine  minimum 
flows  needed  to  support 
fisheries.  Based  on  economic 
considerations,  however,  the 
company  recommended  that 
no  water  be  released  from  their 


dams. 

"We  can't  agree  with 
Nantahala  Power  and  Light's 
recommendations,"  said  Baker. 
"First,  we  feel  that  the  trout 
fishery  was  under-valued.  Also, 
FERC  has  charged  Nantahala 
Power  and  Light  with  enhancing 
fisheries  habitat  as  part  of  its 
licensing — which  intimates  that 
some  instream  flows  will  be 
provided  in  dewatered  portions 
of  streams.  We  also  feel  that  the 
costs  of  providing  this  water 
below  dams  could  at  least  be 
partially  offset  by  installing 
small  turbines  at  the  discharge 
points." 

A  portion  of  the  Nantahala 
River  and  two  of  its  tributaries 
are  being  studied.  The  longest 
stretch  of  water  is  a  9.3  mile 
portion  of  the  Nantahala  River 
running  from  the  Nantahala 
dam  downstream  to  the 
powerhouse.  For  all  practical 
purposes,  the  first  2.5  miles 
downstream  from  the  dam  is 
dry  and  does  not  support  a 
fishery.  Below  that  point,  several 
small  tributaries  enter  the  river 
but  there  is  still  not  enough 
water  to  support  a  trout  popu- 
lation. From  the  confluence  of 


White  Oak  Creek — approxi- 
mately 5.2  miles  downstream 
from  the  dam — to  the  power- 
house, the  river  is  classified  as 
designated  mountain  trout 
waters  and  supports  a  small 
trout  fishery. 

The  tributaries  involved  are  a 
1.2  mile  portion  of  Dick's  Creek 
from  the  Dick's  Creek  Dam 
downstream  to  the  Nantahala 
River,  and  a  2.2  mile  portion  of 
White  Oak  Creek  from  the 
White  Oak  Dam  to  the  river. 

Two  tributaries  and  three 
stretches  of  the  Tuckasegee 
River — also  controlled  by  Nan- 
tahala Power  and  Light  Com- 
pany—  are  also  under  scrutiny. 
On  the  East  Fork  of  the  Tucka- 
segee is  Wolf  Creek  (1.5  miles), 
Tanasee  Creek  (1.5  miles)  and 
2  miles  of  the  Tuckasegee  River 
below  Cedar  Cliff  Dam.  On  the 
West  Fork  is  a  5  mile  stretch  of 
the  Tuckasegee  River  below 
Thorpe  Dam  and  a  1  mile 
stretch  of  the  river  below  the 
Little  Glenville  Dam. 

"All  of  these  tributaries  and 
portions  of  the  Nantahala  and 
Tuckasegee  rivers  would  be 
prime  trout  water,"  said  Baker. 
"The  portion  of  the  Nantahala 


River  lying  between  the  dam 
and  the  powerhouse  should 
furnish  excellent  fishing,  yet 
only  a  severely  diminished 
fishery  exists  in  the  river's  lower 
reaches,  and  the  upper  portion 
is  completely  dry.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  tributaries.  No  water 
is  being  released  in  Dick's 
Creek  below  the  dam,  yet  it's  a 
fine  brook  trout  stream  above. 
White  Oak  Creek  supports  a 
good  trout  fishery  below  the 
dam,  although  the  creek  is 
much  smaller  than  it  should  be. 
With  a  reasonable  release  from 
the  dam,  the  fishing  downstream 
would  be  excellent. 

"Providing  adequate  instream 
flows  would  also  help  ease  some 
of  the  conflicts  between  fisher- 
men and  whitewater  enthusiasts 
on  the  Nantahala  River.  Cur- 
rently, it's  almost  impossible  to 
fish  the  lower  Nantahala  River 
below  the  powerhouse  because 
of  heavy  whitewater  use.  Pro- 
viding instream  flows  would 
create  new  water  for  fishermen, 
and  would  also  benefit  white- 
water  enthusiasts  by  maintaining 
some  flows  in  the  river  when 
Nantahala  Power  and  Light  isn't 
releasing  water  to  generate 
electricity." 


Army  OfPaddlers 
Canoeing  Grows 

wmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmm 

Picture  six  million  canoes — 
that's  how  many  of  these 
craft  are  owned  by  American 
paddlers,  reports  the  National 
Marine  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation. The  average  cost  of 
these  canoes  is  $392,  and  one- 
fifth  of  the  conoeists  are 
between  30  and  35  years  old. 

The  heaviest  concentrations 
of  canoeists  are  found  in  the 
northeast  and  upper-midwest — 
with  Pennsylvania  and 
Wisconsin  leading  the  list. 
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Sandhills  Field  Trial  Area  Renamed 
Gordon  Honored  For  Conservation  Achievements 


Former  Wildlife  Commission 
Chairman  J.  Robert  Gordon 
of  Laurinburg  was  recently 
honored  when  the  Sandhills 
Field  Trial  Area  near  Hoffman 
was  renamed  and  dedicated  as 
the  "J-  Robert  Gordon  Sandhills 
Field  Trial  Area."  The  dedica- 
tion ceremony  and  reception 
was  attended  by  approximately 
150  people  including  Gordon's 
family  and  friends,  members  of 
the  N.C.  Field  Trial  Association 
and  other  sportsmen's  groups, 
and  Wildlife  Commissioners 
and  Commission  staff.  Eddie 
Bridges  of  Greensboro,  District 
5  Wildlife  Commissioner, 
acted  as  master  of  ceremonies 
and  spoke  of  Gordon's  con- 
tribution to  North  Carolina. 

"I  hold  Bob  Gordon  in  the 
highest  esteem,  and  consider 
him  one  of  my  closest  friends," 
said  Bridges.  "Over  the  past 


eight  years,  however,  he  has 
deprived  his  family  and  law 
practice  of  a  tremendous 
amount  of  his  prime  time.  He 
gave  that  time  unstintingly  and 
unselfishly  to  the  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission,  the 
sportsmen  of  North  Carolina, 
and  to  our  wildlife  resources 
which  we  all  value  greatly.  He 
and  his  family  can  take  great 
pride  in  what  he  has  contributed 
to  North  Carolina.  By  dedi- 
cating this  area  as  the  J.  Robert 
Gordon  Field  Trial  Area,  we  are 
attempting  to  express  our  deep 
appreciation  for  what  he  has 
done  and  thank  him  from  the 
bottom  of  our  hearts." 

"I'm  very  honored  by  this, 
and  want  everyone  to  know  that 
what  I  did  was  not  done  alone," 
replied  Gordon.  "First  and  fore- 
most, I  want  to  thank  my  wife 
Betsy — whose  patience  has 


Deadline  For  Orders  Is  August  31 
Duck  Stamp  Prints  Still  Available 


One  For  The  Wall:  This  painting  of  a  pair  of  carwasbacks  by 
Tom  Hirata  is  the  subject  of  the  1985  North  Carolina  Waterfowl 
Conservation  stamp  and  art  print.  Proceeds  from  the  sale  of  these  items 
will  be  used  for  waterfowl  management  and  conservation  in  North 
Carolina.  The  Wildlife  Commission  is  not  selling  art  prints,  but  art 
dealers  will  take  orders  for  prints  through  August  31,  1985.  Stamps 
will  be  available  from  license  agents  after  ]uly  1,  1985. 


H  c\  J  ROBERT  GOftOP' 
-  SANDHILLS  •* 


A  Job  Well  Done:  Former  Wildlife  Commission  Chairman 
J.  Robert  Gordon  of  Laurinburg  was  recently  honored  for  his  service 
when  the  Sandhills  Field  Trial  Area  was  renamed  the ].  Robert  Gordon 
Field  Trial  Area.  From  left  to  right  are  David  Dale  of  the  North 
Carolina  Field  Trial  Association,  Henry  "Buck"  Kitchin  of  Rocking- 
ham, Wildlife  Commissioner  for  District  6,  and ].  Robert  Gordon. 


meant  a  lot  to  me  and  been  an 
inspiration  over  the  past  eight 
years  —  and  my  two  children, 
who  have  understood  my 
absences.  I  especially  want  to 
thank  the  other  wildlife 
commissioners  who  have  given 
so  generously  of  their  time,  and 
the  entire  staff  of  the  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission.  Their 
dedication  and  tireless  hours 
help  make  this  a  fine  agency.  Of 
course,  I  would  also  like  to 
thank  the  sportsmen  and 
citizens  of  North  Carolina  for 
their  support  of  wildlife 
conservation  programs." 
Gordon  served  as  chairman 


of  the  Wildlife  Commission 
from  1977  through  the  spring 
of  1985  —  the  only  person  to 
hold  that  position  for  eight 
successive  years.  Under  his 
leadership  and  guidance,  the 
Wildlife  Commission  achieved 
financial  stability  through  such 
programs  as  the  North  Carolina 
Wildlife  Endowment  Fund  and 
the  North  Carolina  Waterfowl 
Conservation  stamp  and  print 
program.  He  was  also  instru- 
mental in  the  1979  revision  of 
the  game  law,  and  in  the  enact- 
ment of  the  North  Carolina 
Nongame  and  Endangered 
Wildlife  Fund. 


May  Nest  More  Than  Once 
Bluebirds  Like  A  Clean  Box 


Bluebirds  make  fine  neigh- 
bors, and  everyone  likes 
to  have  a  nest  nearby.  You  can 
increase  the  numbers  of  the 
birds,  however,  by  helping  them 
to  clean  up  their  act. 

Keep  an  eye  on  your  bluebird 


box.  When  the  little  ones  leave, 
clean  the  box  and  the  parents 
will  nest  again.  If  you  do  this 
faithfully,  you  can  have  as  many 
as  three  nestings  in  one  season. 
—  Lawrence  Musselwhite 
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Funds  Diverted  to  Deficit? 
Feds  May  Raid  Fishing  And  Boating  Fund 


lane  RoMing 

Less  Fish  In  The  Future:  The  DingellTohnson  Fund,  which  is 
supported  by  a  federal  excise  tax  on  the  sale  of  boats  and  fishing 
equipment,  was  recently  expanded  to  provide  additional  funds  to  states 
for  sport  fishing  programs.  The  proposed  federal  budget  would  freeze 
these  funds,  and  allow  them  to  be  used  to  help  reduce  the  federal  deficit. 


It's  a  classic  example  of  robbing 
Peter  to  pay  Paul.  Last  year, 
Peter — the  nation's  fishermen — 
paid  an  additional  $  100  million 
to  improve  state  fishing  and 
boating  programs  through  an 
expansion  of  the  Dingell- 
Johnson  Fund.  The  Dingell- 
Johnson  Fund  is  a  federal  excise 
tax  on  boats,  fuel  and  fishing 
tackle,  and  appropriations  from 
this  fund  are  made  automatically 
to  states  based  on  their  water 
area  and  number  of  fishermen. 
The  proposed  1986  federal 
budget,  however,  would  with- 
hold these  funds  to  pay  Paul — to 
use  funds  earmarked  for  boating 
and  fishing  programs  to  help 
reduce  the  federal  deficit. 

The  expansion  of  the  Dingell- 
Johnson  Act  occurred  last  July 
when  the  new  Sport  Fishing 
and  Boating  Enhancement 
Fund  ( Wallop-Breaux  Fund) 
was  signed  into  law.  The  federal 
budget  proposal  would  freeze 
all  of  the  new  monies  allocated 
to  the  fund.  Furthermore,  the 
budget  includes  an  amendment 
to  the  1951  Dingell-Johnson 
Act  that  would  allow  these 
funds  to  be  diverted  from 
fishing  and  boating  programs 
to  other  uses. 

"The  Administration's  move 
completely  erodes  the  public's 
confidence  in  the  'user  pays' 
concept  that  sportsmen  have 


supported  for  decades,"  said 
Dr.  Jay  Hair,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  National  Wild- 
life Federation.  Hair  is  also  a 
former  professor  of  zoology  at 
N.C.  State  University. 


Spring  means  smallmouth 
bass  and  trout  to  most 
mountain  anglers.  Yet,  there  is 
another  fine  fish  that  is  often 
overlooked  in  western  waters — 
the  rock  bass.  These  panfish, 
with  their  olive-green  sides  and 
blood-red  eyes,  are  also  called 
"redeye." 

"Rock  bass  are  a  lot  of  fun, 
and  June  is  a  good  month  to  fish 
for  them,"  said  Joe  Mickey,  a 
Wildlife  Commission  fisheries 
biologist  from  State  Road  in 
Surry  County.  "Rock  bass  are 
found  in  the  same  streams  as 
smallmouth,  but  prefer  quieter 
water.  You're  less  likely  to  catch 
them  in  the  riffles  and  rapids  — 
look  for  a  long,  deep,  quiet  pool 
with  some  ledge  and  good  vege- 
tative cover  along  the  banks." 

Rock  bass  begin  hitting 
when  water  temperatures  reach 
60  degrees,  which  is  usually  in 
mid-May,  and  the  fishing 
remains  good  throughout  the 
early  summer.  The  fish  are 


"On  the  one  hand,  boaters 
and  anglers  responded  to  the 
President's  call  to  help  dig 
government  out  from  under 
our  budget  deficit  by  taxing 
themselves  to  pay  for  the 
fishing  and  boating  programs 
that  they  want.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  federal  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  is 
refusing  to  return  the  user  fees 
to  the  users  —  and  is  instead 
seeking  to  change  the  very  law 
that  the  President  just  enacted. 
This  proposal  not  only  violates 
the  express  terms  of  the 
legislation,  but  also  betrays  the 
sportsmen  who  volunteered  to 
pay  additional  excise  taxes  to 
improve  their  sport." 

North  Carolina  would  lose 
about  $  1  million  annually  if 


generally  small  —  from  6  to  8 
inches — and  the  state  record 
fish  weighed  1  lb.,  2  oz.  and  was 
caught  in  the  New  River  last 
summer. 

"Ultralight  spinning  tackle  or 
a  fly  rod  both  work  well  for 
rock  bass,"  said  Mickey.  "The 
best  artificial  lures  are  small 
spinners — such  as  a  Mepps, 
Panther  Martin,  Beetle  Spin,  or 
similar  lures — or  small  Rebels 
and  Rapalas.  Basically,  you  use 
the  same  lures  as  for  small- 
mouth. When  the  Japanese 
beetles  appear,  dark  green  or 
fluorescent  green  beetle  fly 
patterns  work  very  well. 
Fishing  a  small,  green  popping 
bug  under  the  brush  along  the 
banks  is  effective.  The  fish  are 
also  taken  on  live  bait,  and 
small  minnows  and  crayfish 
are  favorites." 

North  Carolina's  best  rock 
bass  waters  are  found  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  state. 
The  North  and  South  Forks  of 


these  funds  are  withheld.  "This 
money  would  be  used  for  both 
inland  and  coastal  recreational 
fishing  and  boating  programs," 
said  Don  Tobaben,  federal  aid 
coordinator  for  the  Division  of 
Boating  and  Inland  Fisheries  of 
the  NC.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission.  "Projects  would 
include  development  of  addi- 
tional boating  access  areas, 
improved  fishing  access,  and 
fisheries  management  and 
research  efforts.  The  loss  of 
these  funds  would  end  our  op- 
portunity to  implement  a  new 
fisheries  management  program 
that  would  have  direct  benefits 
to  North  Carolina  sport  fisher- 
men —  who  have  already  paid 
for  these  improvements 
through  taxation." 


the  New  River,  and  the  Watauga 
river  system,  are  both  good 
bets.  However,  these  fish  are 
also  found  in  far  western  North 
Carolina. 

"The  Cheoah  River  in 
Graham  County  offers  good 
fishing  for  rock  bass  and 
smallmouths,"  said  Wayne 
Jones,  a  Commission  fisheries 
biologist  from  Waynesville.  "In 
fact,  it's  the  best  rock  bass 
stream  in  far  western  North 
Carolina.  There  are  also  rock 
bass  in  the  lower  Cullasaja  and 
Little  Tennessee  rivers.  None  of 
these  streams  offer  the  rock 
bass  fishing  found  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  state, 
though." 

Rock  bass  are  also  found  in 
limited  numbers  in  Calder- 
wood  and  Fontana  reservoirs. 
They  are  usually  caught  by 
anglers  fishing  for  other 
species. 


Mountain  Rock  Bass  Are  Forgotten  Fish 
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Trouble  Is  The  Result 
Boat  Owners  Often  Ignore  Trailer 


Celebrate 
Rivers  Month 


There  are  over  200,000 
boats  registered  in  North 
Carolina,  and  over  95  percent 
of  these  are  trailerable.  Every 
weekend,  thousands  of  these 
boats  are  towed  to  Tar  Heel  lakes 
and  rivers.  Yet,  while  many 
boaters  spend  thousands  of 
dollars  on  state-of-the-art 
boats,  they  often  skimp  on  the 
trailers.  Worse  yet,  boaters  are 
renowned  for  taking  poor  care 
of  their  trailers  and  attaching 
them  to  inadequate  hitches.  The 
results  are  always  inconvenient, 
often  expensive,  and  potentially 
deadly.  With  that  in  mind,  here 
are  a  few  tips  on  safe  trailering. 

•  Be  sure  that  the  trailer  meets 
all  the  legal  safety  requirements 
for  use  on  public  highways.  If 
unsure,  contact  the  N.C. 
Department  of  Motor  Vehicles. 

•  Be  sure  the  boat  isn't  too 
heavy  for  the  trailer.  If  the  total 
weight  of  the  boat  approaches 
15  percent  of  the  trailer's  rated 
maximum  weight,  move  up  to 
the  next  larger  trailer. 

•  The  coupler  on  the  trailer 
tongue  must  match  the  ball  of 
the  hitch.  The  size  of  the  ball  is 
determined  by  the  gross  vehicle 


weight  rating,  which  is  stamped 
on  the  tongues  of  all  trailers 
manufactured  since  1973. 

•  Replace  winch  lines  made 
of  fiber  and  synthetic  ropes 
with  steel  cable  if  your  boat  is 
larger  than  16  feet,  or  is 
unusually  heavy. 

•  Place  jack  and  caster 
assemblies  on  heavy  trailer 
tongues  to  ease  hookup  and 
prevent  back  injuries. 

•  Use  tie-downs  on  the  boat's 
bow  and  stern,  and  inspect 
them  often  for  rot. 

•  Be  sure  all  brake,  clearance 
and  turn-signal  lights  are 
working  properly,  and  carry 
spare  bulbs. 

•  Tires  must  match  the  load 
capacity  of  the  trailer,  and 
always  carry  a  spare  and  a  jack. 

•  Wheel-bearing  protectors 
hold  grease  under  pressure,  and 
reduce  the  possibility  of  water 
entering  the  bearings.  They 
should  be  installed  on  all 
trailers  and  inspected  often. 

•  Safety  chains  should  be 
permanently  affixed  to  the 
trailer,  and  crossed  under  the 
hitch  so  that  they  will  catch  and 
hold  the  tongue  if  the  ball  should 


Terry  Shankle 

A  Scenario  For  Disaster:  An  inadequate  hitch  and  a  sudden  stop 
were  the  causes  of  this  accident.  Fortunately,  no  one  was  injured 
although  considerable  damage  occurred.  Safe  trailering  is  as 
important  a  part  of  boating  as  safety  on  the  water. 


fail.  Remember  to  attach  the 
chains  to  the  towing  vehicle  at 
points  separate  from  the  ball  or 
the  bracket  that  holds  the  ball. 

•  If  your  boat  and  trailer 
exceed  certain  weights,  trailer 
brakes  may  be  necessary.  Check 
with  the  Department  of  Motor 
Vehicles  and  your  local  auto- 
motive dealer. 

•  Be  sure  your  hitch  matches 
both  the  towing  vehicle  and  the 
loaded  trailer.  It's  best  to  have  a 
hitch  installed  professionally. 
Also,  the  day  of  the  so-called 
"bumper  hitch"  is  just  about 
over  because  most  bumpers 
today  are  totally  incapable  of 
handling  the  weight  of  all  but 
the  lightest  boats  and  trailers. 

•  You  may  be  a  safe  boat 
operator  on  the  water,  but  are 
you  as  safe  trailering  your  boat 
on  the  road?  Sudden  stops  or 
evasive  driving  can  put  a 
tremendous  strain  on  a  trailer 
hitch,  and  nothing  can  be  more 
terrifying — or  dangerous  — 
than  a  boat  and  trailer  that's 
come  loose  from  a  vehicle  at 
highway  speed.  Slow  down  — 
and  drive  carefully. 

—  Terry  Shankle 


N.C.  Division  of  Travel  and  Tourism,  Clay  NoUrn 

Wet  and  Wild:  June  is 
American  Rivers  Month  in  North 
Carolina,  and  there's  no  finer 
time  to  be  on  the  water — as  these 
paddlers  on  the  South  Fork  of  the 
New  River  could  attest. 
American  Rivers  Month  events 
are  scheduled  across  the  state,  and 
a  calendar  of  these  is  available 
from  the  N.  C.  Division  of  Water 
Resources,  BO.  Box  27687, 
Raleigh,  N.C.  27611. 


Downspout  Provides  The  Water 
Build  A  Backyard  Oasis 


W 


ildlife  needs  water  — 
and  you  can  provide 


songbirds,  small  mammals,  and 
other  creatures  with  a  source  by 
building  a  small  "wildlife  pool" 
beneath  a  downspout  of  your 
house. 

Select  a  downspout  that 
drains  to  level  ground,  or 
ground  that  slopes  slightly  away 
from  the  house.  Dig  a  hole  that 
is  about  12  inches  deep — of  the 
shape  and  size  that  you  desire — 
and  line  the  bottom  with  rocks 


and  mortar  or  a  sheet  of  plastic 
covered  with  gravel  and  edged 
in  stone.  Place  a  few  stones  in 
the  pool  so  that  birds  and  other 
creatures  will  have  a  place  to 
perch.  Several  pools  can  be 
interconnected  (leading  away 
from  the  house),  and  a  little  bit 
of  landscaping  will  provide  a 
"Japanese  garden"  effect.  In  dry 
weather,  you  can  freshen  up  the 
pools  with  an  outside  faucet 
and  hose. 
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June  1-30 

Yadkin  River  Month  sponsored 
by  the  Yadkin  River  Trail 
Association.  A  catalogue  of 
activities  is  available  from  the 
Yadkin  River  Trail  Association, 
280  South  Liberty  St., 
Winston-Salem,  NC  27101. 

June  3-8 

Big  Rock  Blue  Marlin  Tourna- 
ment in  Morehead  City.  For 
more  information  contact  Big 
Rock  Tournament,  EO.  Box 
1673,  Morehead  City,  NC 
28557. 

June  6 

Beginning  of  National  Youth 
Fishing  Week.  Watch  for  events 
in  your  area. 

June  6-9 

North  Carolina  State  Trap 
Championship  at  the  Pinehurst 
Gun  Club  in  Pinehurst. 


June  8 

4th  annual  Charlotte  Folk 
Music  Festival  at  the  Latta 
Plantation  Park  in  Charlotte. 
Features  workshops  and  per- 
formances in  fiddling,  guitar, 
autoharp,  dulcimer,  banjo  and 
country  dancing. 

June  8 

Annual  Summer  Wildfoods 
Day  at  the  Fort  Fisher  Marine 
Resources  Center  at  Kure 
Beach.  Harvest  and  preparation 
of  native,  wild  foods  is  featured. 
For  more  information  contact 
the  NC.  Marine  Resources 
Center,  Fort  Fisher,  Box  130, 
Kure  Beach,  NC  28449. 


June  8-9 

2nd  annual  Maritime  Heritage 
Program  at  the  Bath  State 
Historic  Site  in  Bath.  Features 
historic  building  tours  and 
living  history  programs. 

June  16-21 

Sport  Fishing  School  at 
Hatteras.  Features  instruction 
on  rigging  baits,  surf,  sound, 
and  offshore  fishing,  and  trips 
to  the  Gulf  Stream.  For  more 
information  contact  Alice 
Strickland,  Division  of  Lifelong 
Education,  NC.  State  Univer- 
sity, Box  7401,  Raleigh,  NC 
27695. 

June  25-29 

Second  annual  Hatteras  Blue 
Water  Open  Billfish  Tourna- 
ment. For  more  information 
contact  Hatteras  Harbor 
Marina,  EO.  Box  537, 
Hatteras,  NC  27943. 


The  Wildlife  Endowment  Fund  Report 

The  Wildlife  Endowment  Fund  is  supported  by  the  sale  of  lifetime  licenses,  lifetime 
subscriptions  to  Wildlife  In  North  Carolina,  and  tax-deductible  contributions.  Only 
the  annual  interest  from  this  fund  is  used  for  wildlife  conservation,  and  the  fund  will  play  a 
key  role  in  supporting  wildlife  programs  in  the  future.  For  more  information,  write  to  the 
Wildlife  Endowment  Fund,  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  512  N.  Salisbury  St., 
Raleigh,  NC.  27611. 


Status  on  February  28, 1985 


Numbers  Sold  Revenue  Received 

Lifetime  Sportsman's  License                   11,689  $3,431,149.52 

Lifetime  Hunting  License                              109  20,261.55 

Lifetime  Fishing  License                               644  110,582.69 
Lifetime  Subscriptions  to 

Wildlife  in  NC.                                  505  57,433.68 

Contributions                                            —  55,820.17 

Fund  Total:  $3,675,247.61 


Wildflower 
Folklore  Tops 

■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■HI 

Wildflower  Folklore  by  Laura 
Martin.  Published  by  East 
Woods  Press,  429  East  Boule- 
vard, Charlotte,  NC  28203. 
$  16.95 ,  hardcover.  250  pp. 

Did  you  know  that  Joe-Pye- 
Weed,  often  called 
"queen-of-the-meadow"  in  the 
southern  Appalachians,  was 
used  by  Indians  and  early  settlers 
as  a  cure  for  typhoid  fever?  Or 
that  in  the  presidential  campaign 
of  1844,  Raleigh  native  James 
K.  Polk  and  his  supporters  wore 
pokeberry  leaves  in  their  lapels 
as  "campaign  buttons?"  Or 
that  the  trout  lily  gets  its  name 
because  its  speckled  leaves 
resemble  a  trout,  and  it  blooms 
during  the  traditional  opening 
days  of  trout  season? 

All  of  this  information,  and 
much  more,  is  found  in 
Wildflower  Folklore.  This  book 
details  the  folklore  of  105  of 
our  most  common  wildflowers, 
and  includes  information  on 
how  Indians  and  early  settlers 
used  the  flowers.  Also  included 
are  European  and  American 
legends  of  origin,  range,  and 
habitat.  Fortunately  for  those  of 
us  whose  botanical  skills  are 
shaky  at  best,  organization  is  by 
flower  color.  Each  flower  is 
accompanied  by  a  simple  line 
drawing  illustrating  its  unique 
features.  The  book  is  very 
attractive  and  well  written. 

Wildflower  Folklore  isn't  a 
replacement  for  a  field  guide  to 
wildflowers,  but  it  certainly 
deserves  a  place  in  your  book- 
shelf or  daypack.  The  field 
guide  will  give  you  the  biology 
and  taxonomy  of  the  plants. 
Wildflower  Folklore  gives  you 
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Birds  Of  A  Feather 

Summer  visitors  from  the 
Arctic,  a  flight  of  dunlins 
wheels  along  the  shore 
looking  for  a  spot  in  the 
backwash  of  waves  that  will 
yield  small,  succulent 
crustaceans. 


LITHO  BY  HUNTER  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
WINSTON-SALEM,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


OUR  NATURAL  HERITAGE 


Calendar  Art  And  The  Sacrificial  Bass 

by  Jim  Dean 


The  trouble  with  an  obsession  is  that  reality  rarely  seems  to 
live  up  to  the  dream.  Take  bass  fishing,  for  example.  In 
the  mind  of  the  obsessed  fisherman,  the  quintessence  of  the 
sport  is  probably  best  exemplified  by  calendar  art  out  of  the 
1940s  or  '50s.  You  know  the  kind  of  painting  I'm  talking 
about.  Here  is  a  handsome  gentleman,  graying  a  bit  in  the 
moustache,  but  still  robust  and  fully  capable  of  handling  the 
oars  of  the  skiff  he's  sitting  in.  Clutched  rakishly  in  his  teeth 
is  a  pipe,  and  on  his  head  is  a 
jaunty  fedora  bespangled  with  lures 
and  flies. 

Of  course,  you  only  notice  this 
after  you  have  looked  past  the 
gigantic  largemouth  bass  that  is 
leaping  in  a  shower  of  spray  amidst 
a  tangle  of  lily  pads.  Naturally, 
there's  a  Lucky  13  (always  in  frog 
finish)  poking  out  of  its  mouth 
like  a  stogie.  The  sky  is  blue,  the 
angler  is  smiling,  the  rod  is  bent 
and  all's  right  with  the  world. 

That  image — or  something  sim- 
ilar —  is  what  drives  those  of  us 
who  have  bitten  hard  on  the  treble 
hooks  of  bass  fishing.  There  is,  by 
the  way,  a  myth  that  only  fish  are 
ever  hooked.  Anglers  can  also 
taste  the  steel,  and  unlike  some 
bass,  once  solidly  hooked  they  are 
never  set  free  again. 

All  winter,  the  bass  fisherman 
works  on  his  tackle,  buys  new 
micropterus  salmoides  and  dreams 
winter,  I  seemed  to  have  a  particularly  bad  case  of  cabin  fever 
and  I  spent  many  evenings  "getting  ready."  I  rearranged 
tackle  boxes,  replaced  line,  sharpened  hooks,  repainted  old 
lures.  It's  been  years  since  I  awaited  the  arrival  of  spring  with 
such  delicious  tension,  and  I  was  ready  to  sally  forth  at  the 
first  opportunity.  This  year,  life  would  duplicate  art — 
calendar  art,  at  least. 

I  suppose  you  know  what  happened.  For  over  two 
months,  everything  went  wrong.  Plans  fell  through,  equip- 
ment failed,  partners  reneged,  work  conflicted  and  the 
weeks  sailed  by.  Worse  than  that,  the  occasional  trips  I 
managed  were  unsatisfactory.  Instead  of  lunkers  leaping  in 
lily  pads,  I  had  to  be  content  with  an  occasional  yearling 
yanked  out  of  some  stagnant  waterhole. 

"What's  the  point?"  a  non-fishing  friend  responded  when 
I  complained  about  my  frustration.  "Why  do  you  torture 
yourself?  You  devote  all  that  imagination  and  energy  to 
fish  —  not  to  mention  money  and  time — and  you  readily 


on 


gear,  reads  books 
his  dreams.  This  past 


admit  that  you  haven't  had  a  single  truly  successful  trip  this 
spring.  I  think  you're  crazy." 

Well,  yes.  And  until  that  late  Sunday  afternoon  in  May,  I'll 
admit  that  I  was  beginning  to  think  there  might  be  more 
personal  satisfaction  in  something  like,  say,  golf.  Sooner  or 
later  you're  going  to  get  the  ball  in  the  hole.  No  such 
certainty  exists  in  fishing. 

But,  as  I  said,  there  was  that  Sunday  afternoon  when  I 
decided  to  visit  a  small,  one-acre 
pond  that  I  hadn't  fished  in  awhile. 
The  pond  is  nearly  40  years  old, 
and  it  certainly  looks  fishy  with  all 
the  old  stumps,  arrowroot  and 
cattails  that  threaten  to  choke  it. 
Of  course,  the  fishier  a  pond  looks, 
the  poorer  the  fishing  is  as  a  rule. 
But  what  the  heck,  I  figured,  I 
could  at  least  enjoy  the  fading 
hours  of  a  fine  day  in  company  of 
red-winged  blackbirds  and  frogs. 
I've  done  worse. 

I  won't  bore  you  with  all  the 
details,  just  most  of  them.  I  decided 
to  fish  with  a  flyrod  and  deerhair 
bug  simply  because  if  I'm  not  going 
to  catch  fish,  I'd  rather  be  skunked 
on  my  own  terms.  At  least  it's  fun 
to  cast  and  work  a  bug. 

Imagine  my  surprise  at  catching 
a  bass.  Then  another,  and  another. 
The  fourth  one  weighed  3  pounds, 
certainly  a  satisfying  fish  on  a  flyrod.  Finally,  at  dusk,  I  made 
a  long  cast  towards  a  stump  and  twitched  the  bug.  The  strike 
was  immediate  and  furious  and  I  was  looking  at  5  pounds  of 
largemouth  cartwheeling  over  the  dark  water.  The  bass 
jumped  clear  of  the  water  three  times,  twice  ran  the  line  into 
the  backing  and  generally  towed  me  around  the  pond.  The 
whole  thing  seemed  to  occur  in  slow  motion,  and  I  was 
distinctly  aware  of  the  way  the  slanting  light  reflected  off  the 
droplets  of  water  and  shown  through  the  transparent  fins 
each  time  the  bass  jumped. 

When  I  finally  landed  the  fish,  I  debated  whether  to  take  a 
picture  of  it,  but  somehow  it  seemed  more  appropriate 
simply  to  commit  this  one  to  memory.  I  weighed  the  fish, 
held  it  in  the  water  for  a  few  minutes,  then  turned  it  loose. 

Behavioral  scientists  would  call  this  episode  reinforcement, 
like  feeding  a  laboratory  rat  to  reward  it  for  some  simple  act. 
Once  conditioned,  it  takes  only  an  occasional  feeding  to 
keep  a  rat  performing.  I'll  buy  that. 

Watercolor  of  largemouth  bass  from  Frank  Stick's  "An  Artist's  Catch' 
University  of  North  Can 
285  watercolors,  $24.95. 
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NATURE'S  WAYS 


The  ranges  and  habitats  of  red-tails  and  red-shoulders  are  suggested  in  the 
illustration  at  right.  The  red-tail's  range  is  larger  and  includes  more  openings.  It 
is  a  creature  of  edges,  and  has  adapted  readily  to  man's  fields  and  highways.  The 
red-shoulder  hunts  under  the  canopy  of  bottomland  hardwood  forests  and  other 
wetland  areas,  and  its  range  is  smaller.  It  can  adapt  less  easily  to  the  changes  that 
man  makes  in  its  habitat. 


NATURE'S  WAYS 


Red-tailed  hawks  and  red-shouldered  hawks 

are  both  large,  broad-winged  raptors  that  are  members 
of  the  same  buteo  genus.  The  red-shoulder  is  slightly 
smaller  than  the  red-tailed  hawk,  with  a  red  patch  on 
S  the  upper  surface  of  its  wings.  The  red-tail's  diet  of 
rodents  and  snakes  is  similar  to  the  red-shoulder's, 
except  the  wetland-hunting  red-shoulder  eats  more 
frogs,  crayfish  and  other  creatures  of  wetland  habitats. 
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Separate  And  Not  Equal 

written  by  Lawrence  S.  Earley  /  illustrated  by  David  Williams 

The  red-tailed  hawk  and  the  red-shouldered  hawk  have  more  in 
common  than  color.  They  are  both  buteos,  large-bodied  hawks  with 
broad,  rounded  wings,  and  they  share  similar  hunting  strategies.  They  look 
for  prey  by  soaring  on  extended  wings  or,  more  often,  by  perching  on  a 
high  snag.  And,  in  their  immature  stages  it  is  difficult  to  tell  them  apart. 

But  it's  how  they  differ  that  matters  most,  for  these  differences  may  well 
be  the  key  to  understanding  the  unequal  fates  of  these  two  hawks. 

Different  hawks  exploit  different  habitats  for  food,  shelter  and  nesting. 
Red-tailed  hawks  are  generally  upland  birds  in  North  Carolina,  preferring 
nesting  habitat  in  mature  or  mixed  stands  of  pine  and  hardwood  beside 
old  fields  where  they  hunt  rodents,  rabbits,  small  birds,  snakes  and  insects. 
The  red-shouldered  hawk,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  bird  of  wet  or  swampy 
areas.  Its  preferred  habitats  are  bottomlands,  wet  and  secretive  places  far 
from  man,  where  it  seeks  rodents,  snakes,  frogs,  crayfish  and  other 
wetland  creatures. 

Enter  man.  On  the  red-tailed  hawk,  man's  impact  has  been  somewhat 
beneficial,  in  spite  of  his  unfortunate  tendency  to  shoot  red-tails  and 
other  raptors  out  of  the  sky  thinking  that  they  must  be  after  his  poultry. 
Man's  openings  in  the  woods  for  his  cropland  or  highways  provided 
superb  hunting  habitat  for  the  keen-eyed  red-tail.  It  could  even  scavenge  a 
road-killed  opossum  and  other  foods  from  the  highways  that  man  built.  It 
is  the  rare  drive  along  a  North  Carolina  highway  in  winter  that  does  not 
reveal  several  red-tails  perched  high  in  leafless  trees. 

Man's  impact  has  been  quite  different  on  the  red-shouldered  hawk.  In 
clearing  and  draining  the  bottomland  forests,  swamps  and  other  wetland 
areas  for  farmland,  man  has  rid  the  landscape  of  the  red-shoulder's  primary 
habitat.  As  a  result,  throughout  North  Carolina  the  red-shoulder  is  rare, 
especially  in  the  Piedmont  where  its  wetland  habitat  was  never  plentiful 
to  begin  with.  Listed  as  a  threatened  species  in  the  1975  Endangered 
Species  Symposium  in  North  Carolina,  its  status  may  be  changed  to 
"endangered"  this  year  when  endangered  species  are  again  reviewed. 

Man's  impact  on  the  red-shoulder  is  compounded  by  its  innate  inability 
to  adapt  well  to  new  conditions,  especially  compared  to  the  red-tail. 
The  latter  bird  is  so  adaptable  that  it  is  widely  distributed  throughout  the 
United  States.  It  is  found  in  upland  forests,  bottomlands  where  red- 
shoulders  are  more  expected,  and  even  in  southwestern  deserts  where  it 
builds  its  nests  on  cacti.  Red-tails  accept  a  wide  assortment  of  foods, 
whatever  the  environment  presents  —  rodents  and  rabbits  in  North 
Carolina;  prairie  dogs  and  even  fish  in  other  areas  of  the  country.  The 
red-shouldered  hawk,  on  the  contrary,  simply  prefers  deep,  wet  forests, 
and  shows  little  disposition  to  vary  its  ways. 

The  moral  of  this  story,  if  there  is  one  at  all,  is  again  the  need  for  habitat 
diversity.  By  relentlessly  removing  the  bottomland  habitats  favored  by 
red-shouldered  hawks  and  other  secretive  species,  we  are  simplifying  our 
landscape  and  stripping  it  of  part  of  what  makes  North  Carolina  special. 
Our  state  is  renowned  as  one  of  the  richest  repositories  of  plant  and 
animal  life  in  the  country,  and  yet  by  our  actions  we  are  turning  it  into 
habitat  for  certain  favored  species.  Deer  tracks  in  a  pine  plantation  do  not 
necessarily  mean  that  wildlife  is  abundant  there.  The  sight  of  a  red-tailed 
hawk  floating  in  a  summer's  sky  ought  not  cheer  us  about  the  ability  of 
wildlife  to  adapt  to  man. 

As  we  overtake  and  domesticate  the  wild  and  lonely  fringes  of  our  landscape, 
we  are  making  it  tough  on  species  like  the  red-shouldered  hawk  that  fare 
worse  where  man  has  left  his  mark. 
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tracking  The 
Trophy  Largemouth 

You  can't  catch  lunker  bass  if  they  aren't  there.  The  trophy 
bass  program  is  an  experiment  to  see  if  regulations 
can  produce  bigger  fish  in  some  lakes. 

by  Scott  Van  Horn 


Any  bass  fisherman  who  has  been 
/  \  tossing  lures  or  soaking  minnows 
X     JLmore  or  less  steadily  for  the  past  20 
to  40  years  or  more  will  tell  you  that  bass 
fishing  has  changed.  In  fact,  nearly  every 
facet  of  this  traditional  sport  has  been 
revolutionized. 

Just  about  gone  is  the  angler  who  sculls 
a  wooden  skiff  while  casting  a  glass-eyed 
surface  lure  along  some  lily -padded  river. 
Today's  bass  fisherman  uses  modern 
tackle — some  even  equipped  with  mini- 
computers —  to  deliver  sophisticated 
crank  baits,  spinnerbaits  and  soft  plastic 
worms  in  all  types  of  water.  He  travels  in  a 
fast,  comfortable  boat  especially  designed 
for  efficient  angling  and  outfitted  with 
depth  recorders,  oxygen  meters,  foot- 
controlled  trolling  motors,  and  a  host  of 
other  gear. 

Most  of  all,  the  number  of  bass  fishermen 
has  grown  dramatically — so  much  so  that 
the  largemouth  has  replaced  the  bluegill  as 
the  nation's  No.  1  sportfish.  These  changes 
have  not  only  affected  the  way  we  fish,  but 
even  the  fish  themselves.  Significantly, 
these  changes  have  had  a  major  impact  on 
the  resource  and  on  the  way  fisheries 
biologists  manage  it. 

That's  why  North  Carolina  anglers 
checking  their  fishing  regulations  digest  in 
1978  found  an  experimental  18-inch 
minimum  size  limit  for  largemouth  bass  on 
four  "Trophy  Bass"  lakes.  The  change  must 
have  been  particularly  interesting  to  older 
anglers  who  had  begun  bass  fishing  under 
the  old  10-inch  minimum-size  limit  and 
remembered  the  controversy  in  the  1960s 
over  whether  North  Carolina  should  even 
have  a  minimum-size  limit  on  largemouth 
bass.  That  was  when  biologists  talked  about 
"under-utilized"  reservoir  bass  populations. 
Some  anglers  may  even  recall  reading  a 
1963  Sports  Illustrated  article  about  bass 


Ken  Taylor 


Experiments  with  i84nch  minimum  size 
limits  on  bass  in  several  North  Carolina  lakes 
have  shown  that  it's  possible  to  increase  the 
average  size  of  bass  solely  through  regulation. 
Since  1978,  largemouths  like  these  (above 
and  left)  have  been  more  common  in  the  lakes 
that  have  been  studied. 


fishing  ironically  titled  "This  Is  The  Fish 
You  Can't  Catch  Enough  Of." 

Such  a  story  seems  improbable  today  to 
fishermen  bombarded  with  articles  on 
growing  fishing  pressure,  over  harvest, 
catch  and  release,  length  limits,  slot  limits, 
modified  slot  limits,  and  so  forth.  Because 
of  these  changes,  it's  worth  recalling  the 
events  which  have  occurred  during  this 
period  that  have  affected  modern  bass 
fishing  and  the  changing  needs  and  methods 
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Only  a  decade  or  so  ago,  biologists 
believed  that  it  was  virtually 
impossible  to  harm  the  bass  fishing 
in  a  lake  by  overfishing  it.  How- 
ever, with  increased  angling 
pressure  and  superior  fishing  equip- 
ment,  including  sophisticated  bass 
boats  (above),  populations  have 
proven  vulnerable.  The  good  news 
is  that  regulations  can  be  tailored 
to  make  sure  anglers  can  continue 
to  hook  up  with  an  acrobatic 
customer  like  this  one  (right). 

"Biologists  have  found  that 
the  largest  bass  are  the  most 
susceptible  to  intense  fishing 
pressure" 

of  bass  management. 

The  story  begins  at  Norris  Reservoir, 
Tennessee,  in  the  1940s.  A  study  there 
convinced  biologists  that  fishing  didn't 
affect  the  lake's  bass  population.  Biologists 
were  trying  to  convince  people  that  the  lake 
was  underfished,  something  we  haven't 
heard  anybody  say  recently.  The  widespread 
publicity  given  to  the  Norris  study  and 
others  like  it  had  far-reaching  consequences. 
Conservation  agencies  everywhere  began 
dropping  their  size,  creel,  and  season  limits 


on  largemouth  bass.  They  saw  the  chance  to 
provide  anglers  some  additional  recreational 
opportunities  and  took  it.  At  that  time, 
many  fishery  managers  believed  that  a  full 
stringer  of  fish  was  the  only  reason  people 
went  fishing  and  these  new  changes  could 
only  help.  As  a  result,  biologists  and  fish 
and  game  agencies  wound  up  managing  for 
smaller,  faster  growing  bass  to  the  exclusion 
of  larger,  slower-growing  fish. 

Here  in  North  Carolina,  folks  are  a  little 
more  cautious,  a  bit  more  suspicious  of  big 
changes,  and  the  result  was  only  a  drop  in 
the  size  limit  on  bass  from  12  inches  to  10 
inches.  Fisheries  managers  then  waited  to 
see  what  would  happen.  Sure  enough, 
almost  as  soon  as  restrictions  on  bass 
fishing  were  dropped,  new  evidence  began 
accumulating  that  would  eventually  see 
those  restrictions  restored.  Work  conducted 
in  the  1960s  and  '70s  seemed  to  show  that 
fishermen  were  capable  of  changing  some 
fish  populations  by  catching  and  keeping 
too  many  fish.  Biologists  also  found  that  the 
largest  bass  were  the  most  susceptible  to 
intense  fishing  pressure.  Not  only  was  Old 
Bucketmouth  very  likely  to  get  caught,  it 
was  certain  that  if  he  was  caught,  he'd  be 
hauled  home  to  establish  bragging  rights  for 
the  lucky  fisherman. 

The  result,  of  course,  was  that  biologists 
found  fewer  of  these  larger  bass  in  heavily 
fished  lakes.  Biologists  also  began  to  realize 


that  these  older  fish  may  play  an  important 
part  in  balancing  fish  populations  in  lakes 
by  controlling  over-abundant  prey  species. 
These  studies  continued  after  many  states 
had  readopted  minimum-size  limits  or 
raised  their  old  ones  as  we  did  here  in  North 
Carolina  by  returning  to  a  12-inch  minimum 
in  1972. 

Some  of  these  later  studies  were  con- 
ducted here  in  North  Carolina  by  the  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission.  Work  was 
done  at  Lake  Higgins,  Lake  Townsend,  and 
Badin  Lake  to  determine  the  percentage  of 
bass  present  in  the  spring  that  were  caught 
by  anglers  during  the  fishing  year.  Biologists 
were  surprised  to  learn  that  fishermen  could 
capture  50  percent  or  more  of  the  catchable- 
sized  bass  in  a  single  year.  However,  catch- 
and-release  practices  obscured  the  actual 
percentage  of  fish  killed  by  anglers. 
(Estimates  indicated  that  catch-and-release 
practices  may  have  resulted  in  over  half  the 
captured  fish  being  returned  to  the  water. ) 

Because  of  these  studies,  North  Carolina 
fishery  biologists  had  reasons  to  expect  that 
fishing  could  affect  bass  populations,  but 
that  fact  had  not  been  demonstrated 
conclusively  on  any  water  in  the  state.  That 
was  the  primary  reason  for  designing  and 
implementing  the  Trophy  Bass  project. 
Biologists  proposed  to  study  largemouth 
bass  food  habits,  growth,  condition,  age, 
and  population  size  structure  on  four  lakes 
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North  Carolina's  statewide  "  14-2" 
regulation  which  sets  a  i^-inch 
minimum  size  limit  on  all  but  two 
fish  out  of  a  daily  limit  of  8  bass 
should  improve  the  overall  bass 
fishing  even  on  lakes  which  are  not 
part  of  the  experimental  trophy 
bass  study. 

"Many  anglers  are  emphasizing 
the  'sport'  in  sportf ishing,  and 
are  willing  to  forego  some  fish 
dinners  in  exchange  for  the 
opportunity  to  catch  quality- 
sized  bass  " 


after  imposing  the  18 -inch  minimum  size 
limit  on  bass.  The  size  limit  was  deliberately 
set  high  enough  to  practically  eliminate 
fishing  as  a  cause  of  fish  deaths.  Biologists 
reasoned  that  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
bigger  fish  in  the  study  lakes  during  the  4- 
year  project  would  demonstrate  that  fishing 
had  affected  bass  populations  even  under 
the  old  12-inch  size  limit.  Response  from 
fishermen  to  the  idea  was  very  enthusiastic 
and  hopes  for  a  few  locations  where  trophy 
bass  fishing  could  be  experienced  were 
high.  The  next  step  was  to  select  the  study 
lakes  and  get  started.  That  turned  out  to  be 
more  difficult  than  expected. 

Two  city  water-supply  reservoirs,  Lake 
Higgins  and  Lake  Thom-a-Lex,  and  a 
county  recreation  lake,  Cane  Creek  Lake, 
were  selected  quickly,  but  a  large  mainstream 
reservoir  was  also  needed.  Fishermen  and 
landowners  liked  the  trophy  bass  fishery 
idea,  but  were  less  enthusiastic  when  it 


became  clear  that  biologists  were  thinking 
of  adding  the  lake  in  their  backyard.  Amid 
some  controversy,  Lake  Tillery  was  finally 
included  and  biologists  hoped  the  results 
would  help  smooth  over  any  hard  feelings. 

With  four  lakes  selected,  the  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  put  the  18-inch 
minimum-size  limit  into  effect  on  January  1, 
1978.  After  four  years,  the  results  were 
dramatic.  The  percentage  of  bass  larger  than 
12  inches  in  the  spring  electrofishing  samples 
had  increased  by  11  percent  at  Lake  Tillery 
and  by  30  percent  at  Lake  Thom-a-Lex. 
The  percentage  of  fish  larger  than  15  inches 
grew  from  21  percent  to  43  percent  at  Lake 
Tillery  and  from  30  percent  to  56  percent 
at  Lake  Thom-a-Lex — nearly  doubling  at 
both  lakes! 

Cane  Creek  Lake  was  newly  impounded 
approximately  one  year  before  the  study. 
The  18-inch  size  limit  was  in  place  a  few 
months  after  the  lake  opened  for  fishing. 
Biologists  hoped  the  regulation  would 
prevent  the  excessive  loss  of  bass  to  anglers 
which  often  occurs  when  a  new  lake  is 
opened  to  fishing.  The  18-inch  minimum- 
size  limit  performed  admirably.  The 
percentage  of  bass  larger  than  12  inches  in 
the  samples  was  unchanged  at  70  percent 
during  the  entire  four  years.  The  percentage 
of  15 -inch  and  larger  fish  increased  from  42 
percent  to  54  percent.  Only  at  Lake  Higgins 
was  the  story  different,  and  for  reasons  still 
not  fully  understood  biologists  were  unable 
to  measure  changes  in  the  bass  population. 

Although  the  results  on  paper  were 
favorable,  biologists  were  pleased  when 
reports  of  good  fishing  began  to  come  from 
the  trophy  bass  lakes  several  years  into  the 
study.  By  the  time  the  study  was  concluded, 
feedback  from  bass  fishermen  fishing  the 
trophy  lakes  was  all  positive,  especially  at 
Lake  Tillery. 

To  clear  up  any  remaining  doubts  about 
the  practical  success  of  the  project,  another 
biologist,  Fred  Harris,  and  myself  decided 
to  give  Lake  Tillery  the  acid  test.  We 
reasoned  that  if  we  could  fish  the  lake 
together  one  morning  and  catch  at  least  one 
bass  larger  than  the  old  12-inch  minimum- 
size  limit,  we  could  be  assured  the  project 
had  been  a  resounding  success.  For  you 
skeptics  who  might  think  one  fish  is  hardly 
a  suitable  test,  you  should  consider  that 
Fred  and  I  have  done  our  best  bass  fishing  in 
recent  years  from  the  inside  of  an  electro- 
fishing  boat.  I  don't  feel  pressed  to  burden 
you  with  a  lot  of  scientific  data  concerning 
the  results  of  our  test  that  morning,  but  it  is 
noteworthy  that  the  lake  did,  indeed,  pass. 

The  Trophy  Bass  project — evaluated 
scientifically  or  otherwise — successfully 
demonstrates  that  fishing  can  produce 
measurable  effects  on  at  least  some  North 


Carolina  bass  populations,  and  the  study 
also  affirms  the  potential  importance  of  size 
and  creel  limits  in  largemouth  bass 
management. 

Does  this  new  information  mean  that 
earlier  biologists  had  been  mistaken  in  their 
findings?  Certainly  the  sampling  equipment 
and  investigative  techniques  used  at  the 
trophy  lakes  were  much  improved  over 
those  used  at  Norris  reservoir  in  the  1940s, 
but  more  likely  the  difference  was  a  result  of 
changes  in  bass  fishing.  Fishing  pressure  on 
largemouth  bass  has  increased  and  bass 
fishing  equipment  and  techniques  have 
become  far  more  sophisticated  since  that 
time.  Whatever  the  reasons,  fishery 
biologists  have  been  forced  to  redefine 
bass  management  once  again. 

The  new  management  ideas  have  grown 
along  with  accumulating  evidence  that 
fishermen  can  modify  bass  populations. 
Eventually,  fishery  managers  will  need  a 
system  that  is  flexible  enough  to  address 
biological,  social,  and  economic  considera- 
tions in  bass  fishing.  For  example,  the  role 
of  largemouth  bass  as  a  predator  in  main- 
taining fish  community  balance  must  be 
considered.  The  sometimes  conflicting 
desires  of  anglers  must  be  accommodated. 
Taking  home  your  catch  is  still  an  important 
part  of  the  fishing  experience  for  most 
anglers,  but  many  anglers  are  emphasizing 
the  "sport"  in  sportfishing  and  are  willing 
to  forego  some  fish  dinners  in  exchange  for 
the  opportunity  to  catch  quality-sized  bass. 
Finally,  to  properly  match  angler  objectives 
with  bass  resource  characteristics,  the  new 
management  system  may  require  managing 
different  waters  for  different  objectives — 
similar,  perhaps,  to  modern  mountain 
trout  regulations. 

Many  changes  have  occurred  in  bass 
management  since  the  1940s,  and  much 
more  progress  will  be  needed  to  meet  cur- 
rent challenges.  North  Carolina  biologists 
believe  the  current "  14-2"  regulation  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction  to  reconcile  the 
conflicting  goals  of  managing  largemouth 
bass  statewide.  Also,  the  trophy  bass 
project  and  all  of  the  work  preceeding  it 
shows  that  quality  bass-fishing  opportunities 
in  the  future  can  be  provided  by  proper 
regulation  and  by  resource  managers  and 
the  bass  fishermen  working  together. 

The  four  lakes  are  still  producing  some 
good  bass  fishing,  although  only  Cane 
Creek  and  Thorn- A-Lex  still  have  18-inch 
minimum-size  limits  under  current  regu- 
lations. Whether  they'll  continue  to  have 
trophy  regulations — and  whether  North 
Carolina  expands  this  program  beyond  the 
experimental  stage — will  depend  partly  on 
what's  best  for  the  resource  and  partly  on 
what  fishermen  want.  S3 
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The  Crisis  In  Habitat  /  Part  3 


The  Forgotten  Forests 

On  the  small  private  woodlots  that  make  up  75  percent  of  our  forestland, 
profit  is  the  main  motive  and  the  needs  of  wildlife  are  neglected. 


by  Lawrence  S.  Earley 


We  stopped  the  car  by 
the  side  of  the  road 
where  the  gully  ran 
like  a  red  clay  scar  up  the  Wilkes 
County  hillside. 

"Skidder  trail,"  said  Don 
Hayes,  Wildlife  Commission 
district  biologist  in  the  state's 
northwestern  counties. 
Skidders  are  massive  machines 
that  bulldog  cut  logs  to  the 
loading  site.  The  rutted  trail 
was  so  steep  that  we  climbed  it 
with  difficulty  and  as  we  went 
Hayes  pointed  out  more 
evidence  of  a  bad  logging  job. 
Thin  and  deformed  trees  still 
standing  meant  that  the  loggers  had  "high-graded"  the  site,  a  logging  method  that 
removes  commercially  valuable  trees  while  leaving  the  smaller  and  inferior  ones.  There 
was  no  reforestation,  although  the  job  looked  several  years  old.  And  the  ungrassed 
skidder  trail  would  soon  channel  a  silt-laden  soup  of  runoff  from  the  storm  brewing 
overhead  into  the  trout  stream  below. 

"Just  a  little  grass  planted  here  might  have  helped  stabilize  this  road,"  Hayes  said. 


Poor  logging  jobs  make  wildlife  management  on  private  forests  difficult. 


This  was  only  one  logging  site  on  one  privately 
owned  woodland,  and  yet  forest  practices  like  these  are 
common  statewide.  Indeed,  bad  management  of  the 
state's  private  forests  is  posing  one  of  the  gravest  threats 
to  wildlife  habitat  in  North  Carolina. 

"Very  few  of  the  privately  owned  woodlands  are 
managed  for  either  timber  or  wildlife,"  says  Bob  Hazel, 
wildlife  specialist  with  Extension  Forest  Resources  at 
N.C.  State  University.  "Most  landowners  don't  have 
any  idea  of  the  value  of  their  timber  or  how  to  manage 
what  they've  got.  Very  few  timber  owners  give  any 
thought  at  all  to  wildlife  and  what  they  can  do  to 
enhance  wildlife  habitat." 

The  magnitude  of  the  problem  may  be  demonstrated 
by  the  percentage  of  privately  owned  woodland  in  the 
state. 

•  Sixty-one  percent  of  the  state  is  forested,  nearly  19 
million  acres. 


•  Nearly  14  percent  of  this  woodland  is  owned  by  the 
timber  industry  (2,501,108  acres),  and  11  percent 
by  state,  federal  and  metropolitan  governments 
(2,026,570).  But  over  75  percent  (nearly  14  million 
acres)  is  classified  as  "nonindustrial  private  forests." 

•  Of  the  245,729  small,  private  owners  of  forestland, 
the  vast  majority  (218,388)  owns  less  than  100  acres. 
By  comparison,  our  national  forests  are  as  mani- 
cured as  a  debutant's  hands,  in  spite  of  often  heated 
disagreements  over  their  use.  The  U.S.  Forest  Service's 
recently  announced  50-year  plans  for  Nantahala  and 
Pisgah  national  forests  were  widely  assailed  mainly 
because  of  their  increased  timber-harvest  quotas.  But 
in  spite  of  their  reservations,  most  conservationists 
were  impressed  with  the  exhaustive  preparation  that 
went  into  the  plans  and  heartened  by  the  public  review 
that  is  mandated  by  law.  But  while  our  forest  managers 
on  public  lands  have  had  to  account  for  their  actions, 


no  such  accountability  is  required  of  privately  owned  woodlands, 
even  though  they  outnumber  our  national  forests  nearly  eight  to  one 
in  acreage. 

Compounding  the  problem  is  the  likelihood  that  in  the  years  to 
come  there  will  be  more  and  more  demand  for  marketable  timber 
from  our  private  woodlands,  a  demand  that  will  place  even  more 
pressure  on  wildlife  habitat. 

The  ideal  landowner,  according  to  foresters  and  biologists,  is  one 
who  would  take  advantage  of  the  free  services  the  state  offers  to 
manage  his  woods  for  both  timber  and  wildlife.  He  would  seek 
advice  from  one  of  the  30  service  foresters  stationed  around  the 
state  who  can  help  draw  up  a  plan  for  the  best  management  of  the 
landowner's  forest.  A  biologist  from  the  Wildlife  Commission  can 
advise  on  enhancing  wildlife  habitat,  and  a  consulting  forester  can 
help  the  landowner  get  the  best  deal  for  his  timber. 

The  landowner  would  get  a  good  price,  the  forest  would  be 
handled  with  care,  and  the  needs  of  wildlife  would  be  looked  after. 
Unfortunately,  that's  not  what  usually  happens. 
In  a  marketing  situation,  often  the  seller  is  in  a  financial  pinch 

and  decides  to  sell  without 
consulting  anyone.  Rick 
Hamilton,  Extension 
Forest  Resources 
specialist,  tells  of  one 
landowner  who  sold  80 
acres  of  timber  to  a 
relative  who  was  a  saw- 
miller  and  a  logger.  The 
owner  needed  money  to 
pay  bills.  The  logger  high- 
graded  the  timber  stand — 
that  is,  he  took  the 
valuable  timber  and  left 
the  rest.  He  logged  in  wet 
weather,  leaving  ruts  "as 
high  as  my  office,"  as 
Hamilton  says.  To  make 
matters  worse,  the  timber 
was  worth  eight  times 
what  the  man  was  paid. 
"Everything  that  could  go 
wrong  did.  But  the  land- 
owner had  no  contract 
and  so  he  had  no  recourse. 
He  simply  got  in  a  bind, 
and  dumped  his  timber  to 
bail  out  the  farm."  He  lost 
and  so  did  wildlife. 

Many  of  the  horror  stories  that  landowners  and  state  professionals 
tell  concern  cut-and-run  loggers  who  often  "rape"  the  land  in  the 
guise  of  removing  the  timber.  Hamilton  says,  "It's  what  you  do 
with  the  chainsaw  and  the  skidder  that  counts."  High-grading  and 
obstructed  streams  are  common  results  of  a  bad  logging  job.  In  the 
mountains,  loggers  often  build  skidding  trails  and  logging  roads 
straight  up  slopes,  rather  than  along  the  contour  of  the  hill.  Good 
logging  practice  is  to  build  a  road  at  a  10  percent  grade  or  less, 
and  to  build  erosion-control  features  such  as  "water  bars"  or 
"outslopings"  that  direct  the  water  flow  off  into  the  brush.  Loggers 
sometimes  put  their  roads  across  streambeds,  rather  than  build 


"High- grading"  occurs  (right)  when  loggers  remove  the  commercially 
valuable  timber  from  a  tract,  and  leave  the  thin  and  genetically  inferior 
trees  behind.  Often  these  trees  have  little  or  no  food  value  for  wildlife. 


Bob  Hazel 


"Very  few  timber  owners 
give  any  thought  to  wildlife 
and  what  they  can  do  to 
enhance  wildlife  habitat." 
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Ken  Taylor 


Logging  in  steep  terrain  (above)  requires  special  care  to  prevent  soil 
erosion.  Some  loggers  build  skidder  trails  straight  up  slopes,  or  construct 
logging  roads  across  stream  beds,  practices  that  destroy  trout  streams 
(below).  The  Wilkes  County  logging  road  at  left  traveled  in  the  stream 
bed  for  about  go  feet.  Forestry  advocates  exempted  logging  activities 
from  the  provisions  of  the  Sedimentation  Control  Act  of  1973.  Out-of- 
state  mountain  developers  have  used  such  exemptions  in  the  past  to 
build  shoddy  and  erosive  subdivision  roads. 


Curtis  WoolCT 
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bridges.  Wet- weather  logging  can  deeply  rut  a  piece  of  land, 
permanently  altering  the  drainage.  Research  at  Coweeta  Hydro 
logical  laboratory  in  Macon  County  has  shown  that  most  erosion 
problems  are  not  caused  by  logging  activities  per  se,  but  by  road 
and  skidder  trail  construction  where  the  natural  ground  cover 
has  been  removed. 

One  problem  in  taming  the  wayward  actions  of  loggers  is  that 
forestry,  like  agriculture,  is  exempt  from  many  environmental  laws. 
The  Sedimentation  Pollution  Control  Act,  passed  in  1973,  requires 
that  steps  be  taken  to  minimize  soil  erosion,  but  logging  is  exempt 
from  the  provisions  of  this  act.  Some  developers,  mostly  in  the 
mountains,  have  taken  advantage  of  this  exemption  by  purchasing  a 
piece  of  land,  most  often  on  steep  mountain  slopes,  and  contracting 
with  local  loggers  to  cut  the  timber.  Once  the  roads  are  in,  exempt 
from  erosion  controls  that  would  be  required  in  a  subdivision,  the 
developer  then  sells  lots. 

"Most  of  the  time,  these  developments  are  not  done  by  people 
who  are  in  the  timber  or  logging  business,"  says  Richard  Phillips,  Sj 
regional  engineer  at  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and  % 
Community  Development's  Asheville  office.  "They  contract  with  I 
small  pulpwood  or  sawmill  operators,  and  they  make  very  few  s 
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Site  of  a  recent  clear-cut  (upper  left)  shows  timber  management  can  be 
compatible  with  wildlife.  Small,  irregularly- shaped  clear-cuts  have 
more  "edge"  than  large  clear-cuts,  providing  habitat  for  many  wildlife 
species.  Piled  on  a  contour,  the  windrows  grew  over  in  honeysuckle  and 
blackberry  briar,  creating  food  and  cover  for  small  game.  Large  mast 
trees  were  left  as  a  continuing  source  of  food  for  acorn-eating  animals, 
and  the  area  was  reforested  in  pine  (above).  Foresters  and  biologists 
can  help  the  landowner  make  a  timber-management  plan  that  provides 
for  wildlife. 


stipulations  about  the  road  or  the  logging.  They  want  it  done  as 
cheaply  as  possible."  Such  second-home  development  practices  in 
the  mountains  were  responsible  for  a  277  percent  increase  in 
erosion  violations  in  1983. 

And  yet  the  responsibility  for  the  poor  care  of  our  privately 
owned  forests  rests  squarely  on  the  landowners,  foresters  and 
biologists  say.  "Everybody  has  a  story  of  the  poor  old  lady  whose 
land  was  raped,"  says  Wilkes  County  logger  and  farmer  Lislott 
Harberts.  "Well,  she  does  exist,  but  90  percent  of  the  time  the 
landowners  are  quite  vigorous  gentlemen  who  just  didn't  take  the 


time  to  make  a  plan  to  control  the  logger. 

"I'm  sorry  I  can't  sympathize  with  the  landowners  who  say,  'They 
cut  my  land  and  I  went  to  look  and  Oh  my  God! '  Why  didn't  they 
take  the  time  to  make  a  contract?  Why  didn't  they  go  to  the 
extension  people  and  get  advice?" 

Most  foresters  and  biologists  tend  to  agree.  The  landowner,  they 
say,  has  ultimate  control  over  the  logger.  In  order  to  exercise  that 
control,  two  conditions  are  necessary:  he  has  to  think  ahead,  and  he 
has  to  be  willing  to  accept  less  of  an  immediate  profit  to  make  sure 
his  land  is  logged  well,  reforested  (three  out  of  five  acres  are  not 
regenerated  in  North  Carolina)  and  planned  for  wildlife. 
Unfortunately,  these  conditions  are  hard  to  meet. 

For  some  landowners,  the  lack  of  good  timber  management  is  a 
matter  of  ignorance  or  even  greed.  Biologist  Larry  Warlick  tells  of 
an  incident  five  years  ago  in  which  the  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission stocked  turkeys  on  a  large  tract  of  land  in  Rockingham 
County.  "We  put  the  birds  in  there,"  he  says,  "and  they  thrived.  I 
came  back  not  long  after  and  the  landowner  had  clear-cut  the 
release  site,  close  to  100  acres.  If  I  had  been  able,  I  would  have  tried 
to  convince  him  to  take  out  that  timber  over  time — cut  one  third  of 
the  area  this  year,  another  third  10  years  from  now  and  the  last  third 
in  another  10  years.  But  he  wanted  it  now.  Money  talks  louder  than 

turkeys." 

Lislott  Harberts  For  other  timber 

owners,  simple  and 
pressing  financial  need  is 
the  motive.  In  the  current 
depressed  farm  economy, 
for  example,  many  farmers 
are  selling  their  timber  to 
pay  their  bills.  Larry 
Guyton,  editor  of  The 
Bladen  journal,  says,  "It's 
hard  to  leave  the  office 
and  not  see  timber  being 
cut  or  recently  cut  within 
the  last  two  or  three  years." 
In  1983,  $750,000  worth 
of  timber  was  cut  on  farm- 
land in  Bladen  County.  In 
1984,  landowners  sold 
$4.4  million  of  forest 
products.  Little  of  it  is 
being  reforested.  The 
trend  is  typical  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  state. 

The  landowner  is  not 
the  only  one  who  resists 
good  timber  management 
WKUMBKIKmmmmmaBKHmmBmmmmmM    on  economic  grounds. 
"We  also  get  resistance  from  timber  companies  and  timber  buyers," 
says  Rick  Hamilton.  "The  more  restrictive  a  contract,  the  more 
clauses  you  put  in  there  on  road  construction,  on  wildlife  habitat, 
buffer  strips,  these  kinds  of  things,  the  more  money  it  costs  them, 
and  it  also  costs  them  labor,  manpower  and  equipment  time.  So 
they  don't  want  to  bid  on  a  contract  that's  unwieldy  or  too  complex. 
And  then  the  third  one  is  the  consultant,  who  works  on  a 
percentage  of  the  gross  if  he  carries  the  sale  all  the  way  through.  So 
if  the  landowner  takes  the  second  or  third  highest  bid  because  of 
wildlife  or  environmental  considerations,  for  example,  this  cuts 
down  on  the  consultant's  return." 

In  spite  of  all  these  factors,  landowners  do  make  timber  plans 
with  state  foresters — in  1983-1984,  a  total  of 4,003.  Whether 
these  plans  are  actually  implemented,  however,  is  anyone's  guess, 


'I  can't  sympathize  with 
landowners  who  say,  'The 
loggers  cut  my  land  and  Oh 
my  God!'  Why  didn't  they 
make  a  contract?" 
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Young  N.C.  State  University  foresters  learn  to  assess  the  effects  of 
timber-management  plans  on  wildlife  populations.  Foresters  have 
traditionally  been  more  interested  in  timber  production  than  wildlife, 
but  new  programs  blend  the  needs  of  wildlife  with  forestry  objectives. 


and  whether  they  have  adequately  provided  for  wildlife  is  sometimes 
doubted  by  wildlife  biologists.  Biologists  say  that  some  foresters' 
idea  of  wildlife  management  is  a  handful  of  seed  around  windrows. 

Perhaps  more  critical  than  these  interagency  disputes,  however, 
are  the  long-term  effects  on  wildlife  of  certain  forest  policies  and 
practices.  Questions  about  these  policies  have  a  special  urgency  in 
light  of  the  increasing  demand  for  wood  products  that  is  likely  to 
put  pressure  on  private  forests. 

•  The  U.S.  Forest  Service's  recently  completed  forest  survey  has 
shown  alarming  decreases  in  commercial  timberland  in  North 
Carolina.  Over  half  a  million  acres  were  lost  in  the  Piedmont  since 
1974;  the  northern  and  southern  Coastal  Plain  areas  lost  another 
475,000  acres,  while  the  Mountains  lost  100,000  acres. 

•  North  Carolina  forestry  officials  say  that  the  state's  forests  are 
growing  at  only  half  their  potential. 

•  By  2030,  7.2  billion  cubic  feet  of  softwood  is  projected  to  come 
from  the  south,  up  from  2.2  billion  cubic  feet  in  1976. 

•  Forest  industry  attention  is  increasingly  focused  on  the  South 
because  of  its  short  rotations  and  long  growing  seasons. 

For  all  these  reasons,  more  intensive  timber  management  on 
private  as  well  as  public  lands  is  predicted.  As  Harry  Layman, 
chief  of  the  N.C.  Division  of  Forest  Resources  says,  "We  will  have 
to  produce  more  and  more  timber  from  less  and  less  land." 

Are  the  goals  of  inten- 
Harry  Layman  sive  timber  management 

compatible  with  wildlife 
management?  Will  in- 
creased timber  production 
force  us  to  make  choices 
between  wildlife  and 
timber? 

These  are  questions 
that  can  best  be  addressed 
by  looking  at  several 
practices  and  policies  that 
continue  to  draw  attention. 
The  first  is  clear-cutting. 
Most  professional 
foresters  and  biologists 
admit  that  clear-cutting 
is  a  useful  silvicultural 
practice  that  can  improve 
forests  and  enhance 
habitat  for  certain  wildlife 
species.  Clear-cuts  create 
browse  for  deer,  quail  and 
rabbits  and  the  opening  in 
the  woodland  creates 
"edge,"  the  area  where  two 
habitats  meet,  which  is 
■MMHHHaHHail^^MBBBHB     beneficial  for  game  and 
nongame  species  alike. 

The  size  of  the  clear-cut,  however,  seems  to  meet  with  less 
agreement.  "How  a  clear-cut  is  done  is  the  key  to  whether  it  is  good 
or  bad,"  says  Bob  Hazel.  "The  size  is  important — wildlife  people 
like  to  see  it  small,  no  more  than  25  acres.  The  U.S.  Forest  Service 
uses  40  acres  in  their  guidelines.  Clear-cuts  should  also  be  scattered 
and  irregular  in  size  and  shape,  and  should  leave  snag  trees  and 


"We  will  have  to  produce 
more  and  more  timber 
from  less  and  less  land." 


borders  around  streams." 

Across  the  state,  however,  massive  clear-cuts  of  several  hundred 
acres  are  commonplace,  and  few  wildlife  biologists  see  much  good 
for  wildlife  in  them.  Consulting  foresters  and  state  foresters 
traditionally  have  justified  these  cuts,  especially  in  the  Piedmont, 
by  saying  that  years  of  high-grading  may  have  left  only  a  poor- 
quality  stand  of  upland  hardwoods — foresters  call  this  "green 
trash."  Clear-cutting  the  entire  stand  and  starting  over  again  with 
loblolly  pine  reforestation  is  their  management  recommendation. 

Forestry  officials  are  pushing  for  alternatives  to  this  almost  reflex 
clear-cutting.  While  defending  the  occasional  use  of  even  large-scale 
clear-cutting  where  the  situation  demands,  Harry  Layman  says, 
"The  thrust  of  the  Division  of  Forest  Resources  under  this 
administration  is  to  encourage  total  forestry  practices  for  those 
245,000  private  landowners  so  they  will  have  economically  viable 
alternatives  to  clear-cutting.  The  tendency  has  been  to  do  what  I 
call  'profit-taking' — the  landowner  looks  out  and  says,  gosh  Pve 
got  a  lot  of  money  out  there  and  I'm  going  to  get  it  all  now.  We're 
trying  to  come  up  with  other  alternatives — over  a  five,  10  or  15 
year  period  you  can  still  get  the  income  and  pay  less  taxes." 

Clear-cutting  so-called  "green  trash"  is  often  the  wrong 
management  tool,  Layman  says.  "  'Green  trash'  has  some  good 
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species  in  it.  It's  hardwood  and  you  can  go  into  these  'green  trash' 
areas  and  selectively  manage  the  good  hardwoods.  You  can  take  out 
the  trash  and  still  have  a  good  hardwood  stand." 

A  related  tendency  in  timber  management  with  important 
implications  for  wildlife  is  the  heavy  emphasis  on  reforesting  in 
pine.  Good  wildlife  habitat  is  a  diversity  of  forest  types — a  young 
pine  forest,  a  30-year-old  pine  stand,  a  mature  stand  of  oaks  and 
hickories,  an  old  field.  Such  diversity  shelters  and  feeds  a  diversity 
of  wildlife  species — not  only  early  successional  species  such  as 


N.C.  Forest  Service 

Conflicts  over  forestry  policies  and  practices  sometimes  divide  foresters 
and  wildlife  biologists.  Massive  clear-cuts  (above)  may  be  suitable  for 
intensive  timber  management,  but  are  not  preferred  practice  for  wildlife. 
Large-scale  pine  plantations  (left)  grow  pulpwood  fast  and  efficiently, 
but  skew  wildlife  populations  toward  early  successional  species.  Good 
wildlife  habitat  contains  a  diversity  of  forest  types  —  including  hard- 
wood forests,  open  fields  and  pine  forests. 


deer  and  quail  that  eat  grasses  in  early  pine  forests,  but  wild  turkey, 
gray  squirrels  and  songbirds  that  need  mature  forests. 

"Generally  what  we  advise,  and  what  the  N.C.  Forest  Service 
advises,  is  to  regenerate  those  acres  in  pine  that  are  suited  to  pine," 
says  Rick  Hamilton.  "But  take  the  effort  to  identify  those  coves,  the 
first  terraces  off  of  streams,  the  northeast  slopes  in  the  mountains  — 
those  sites  that  are  hardwood  sites.  On  hardwood  sites,  manage  for 
hardwood  production."  He  added  that  hardwood  management  is 
especially  good  for  landowners  who  are  interested  in  multiple-use 
management — managing  their  woods  for  wildlife,  recreation,  and 
hunting  as  well  as  timber. 

On  a  practical  level,  however,  not  many  landowners  are  interested 
in  hardwood  management.  The  reasons  are  simple.  The  Southern 
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pine  is  a  commercially  valuable  tree  with  a  short  rotation,  harvestable 
in  about  25  years.  "Landowners  want  to  be  on  a  shorter  time 
schedule,"  says  Wildlife  Commission  forester  Alan  Boynton. 
"They're  asking,  'What  can  I  get  in  my  lifetime?'  With  the  short 
rotation  time  of  conifers,  landowners  are  choosing  to  reforest  in 
white  pine  in  the  mountains  and  loblollies  in  the  east.  They  clear-cut 
a  couple  of  hundred  acres  and  plant  pine." 

Edwin  McGee,  service  forester  in  Wilkes  County,  adds: 
"Occasionally  you  have  a  few  requests  for  hardwood  management. 
But  because  of  the  lengthy  rotation  age  and  the  fact  that  it's  hard  to 
regenerate  hardwoods  in  this  area,  we  see  more  interest  in  pines." 

For  these  reasons,  pressure  to  produce  enough  timber  to  meet 
the  increasing  demand  for  wood  may  have  the  effect  of  simplifying 
our  forests  into  short-rotation  monocultures  of  one  sort  or  another 


This  tendency  is  at  its  most  advanced,  of  course,  on  timber- 
industry  lands  in  the  Coastal  Plain  where  plantations  of  pines  and 
even  some  hardwoods  are  being  grown  like  soybeans  to  produce 
pulpwood.  (See  "Bottomlands  In  Trouble")  In  these  artificial 
forests,  the  trees  are  the  same  type  and  age,  planted  the  same 
distance  apart,  harvested  quickly  and  replanted  immediately.  Heavy 
doses  of  herbicides  and  fertilizers  are  used  to  maximize  growth.  If 
reforestation  efforts  lead  to  pine  plantations  on  private  forests 
statewide,  the  effects  on  wildlife  would  be  profound.  The  lack  of 
mature  forests  would  subtly  change  the  state's  wildlife  toward  early 
successional  species  at  the  price  of  species  that  require  large  areas  of 
mature  forest. 

The  lack  of  forest  management  on  many  of  our  privately  owned 
woodlands  poses  potentially  the  gravest  challenge  to  those  con- 
cerned with  wildlife  habitat.  The  impact  of  245,000  landowners 
making  individual  decisions  on  managing  75  percent  of  the  state's 
forests  is  a  subject  that  deeply  concerns  foresters  and  biologists 
both.  Pitted  against  the  scope  of  the  problem,  the  state's  human 
resources  may  seem  woefully  small.  The  N.C.  Forest  Service  has  30 
service  foresters,  90  county  rangers  and  89  assistant  county  rangers 
stationed  across  the  state,  but  only  the  service  foresters  can  make  a 
timber-management  plan  with  a  landowner.  Moreover,  in  time  of 
fire  alert,  such  as  the  spring  of  1985,  foresters  and  rangers  are 
mainly  concerned  with  fire  prevention.  The  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  has  only  nine  biologists  who  work  with  landowners, 
and  there  are  102  extension  agents  with  forestry  responsibility 
around  the  state. 

The  state's  forestry  community  is  concentrating  on  education 
and  economic  incentives  to  cope  with  the  problem  of  the  privately 
owned  forests.  In  most  counties  there  is  a  small  woodlot  committee 
that  helps  set  up  local  demonstration  forest  areas.  In  60  counties 
there  are  county  forestry  associations,  consisting  of  private 
landowners  and  timber  company  representatives  who  promote 
total  forest  management.  The  N.C.  Division  of  Forest  Resources 
has  a  long-term  program  called  "Pathways"  which  is  promoting 
multiple-use  forestry  practices  on  private  lands.  And  several  state 
and  federal  programs  offer  tax  relief  and  cost-sharing  benefits  to 
encourage  timber  management  and  reforestation  on  private  lands. 

This  effort  may  well  be  helped  by  indications  that  landowners 
themselves  are  beginning  to  request  more  information  on  wildlife 
habitat.  An  Extension  Service  survey  showed  recently  that  50 
percent  of  landowners  polled  had  done  one  or  more  kinds  of 
wildlife  management  on  their  land. 

Perhaps  the  ultimate  answer  to  good  timber  and  wildlife  manage- 
ment on  our  private  lands  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  economic 
incentives,  although  educational  efforts  will  help.  It  has  more  to  do 
with  getting  the  landowner's  "commitment,"  as  biologist  Larry 
Warlick  puts  it.  "If  you  give  me  free  information  and  free  seed  to 
plant  field  borders  on  my  land  for  wildlife,  that  doesn't  mean  I'm 
necessarily  committed  to  it,"  Warlick  says.  "I  may  well  plow  it 
under  if  it  suits  me.  That  border  has  to  mean  something  to  me." 

Which  only  agrees  with  what  Aldo  Leopold  wrote  long  ago 
about  the  need  to  foster  what  he  called  "the  land  ethic."  He  defined 
this  as  the  understanding  that  man  is  a  part  of  another  community 
besides  the  community  of  men.  This  larger  community  included 
soils,  water,  plants  and  animals:  the  land.  What  he  wrote  in  1949 
is  still  valid  today: 

"...  a  system  of  conservation  based  solely  on  economic 
self-interest  is  hopelessly  lopsided.  It  tends  to  ignore,  and 
thus  eventually  to  eliminate,  many  elements  in  the  land 
community  that  lack  commercial  value,  but  that  are  (as  far 
as  we  know)  essential  to  its  healthy  functioning .... 

"An  ethical  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  private  owner  is 
the  only  visible  remedy  for  these  situations."  0 


Bottomlands  In  Trouble 


When  foresters  used  to  talk  about  a  "plantation,"  they 
were  talking  about  pine  plantations.  Efforts  underway 
at  Union  Camp  Corporation  are  showing  that  plantations  of 
several  hardwood  species — particularly  sycamore  —  may  be 
just  as  quickly  grown  and  harvested  as  loblolly  pines. 

The  prospects  of  another  monoculture  do  not  gladden  the 
hearts  of  conservationists,  however.  Union  Camp's  500-acre 
sycamore  site  along  the  Roanoke  River  was  planted  on  ground 
converted  from  bottomland  hardwood  forest,  one  of  the 
most  valuable — and,  increasingly,  one  of  the  rarest — wetland 
habitats  in  the  state.  And  Union  Camp  and  other  timber 
companies  are  casting  covetous  looks  at  an  additional  9,000 
acres  of  Roanoke  bottomland  recently  placed  on  the  market. 
Conservationists  fear  that  timber  companies  would  most 
likely  clear-cut  the  bottomlands  to  grow  either  pines  or 
sycamores. 

Biologists  say  that  by  clearing  bottomlands  for  fast-growing 
sycamores,  timber  companies  are  replacing  a  wildlife  paradise 
with  a  wildlife  desert.  Subject  to  regular  flooding,  the  forests 
grow  lushly  with  fertile  soil  that  supports  a  diverse  assort- 
ment of  trees — gum  and  cypress  in  the  wettest  areas;  oaks, 
hickories,  green  ash  and  maples  in  the  drier  sites.  This 
diversity  provides  habitat  for  tremendous  numbers  of 
migratory  and  nesting  wildlife  species.  Such  secretive 
creatures  as  the  wild  turkey  and  the  red-shouldered  hawk 
are  found  in  great  numbers  in  these  areas. 

Bottomland  hardwood  forests  used  to  be  a  common  forest 
type  along  the  river  flood  plains  of  the  Southeast,  but  they 
have  been  mercilessly  cut  and  drained  mostly  for  agriculture 
since  1900.  "We  are  certain  that  the  best  remaining  bottom- 
lands in  North  Carolina  are  found  within  the  Roanoke  River 
floodplain,"  says  Frederick  W  Annand,  Director  for 
Acquisition  and  Stewardship  of  the  N.C.  Nature  Conservancy. 
"The  lower  130  miles  of  the  Roanoke  particularly  contain 
150,000  acres  of  bottomland  with  20  natural  areas  that  we 
consider  absolutely  essential  to  protect. 

"The  Nature  Conservancy  feels  that  sycamores  may  make 
good  economic  sense  for  a  timber  company,  but  that  these 
bottomlands  have  a  higher  and  better  use." 

The  Nature  Conservancy  is  currently  working  with  the 
N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  to  protect  the  9,000 
acres  of  Roanoke  River  bottomlands  that  came  up  for  sale  in 
1984.  If  they  can  raise  the  money,  the  two  groups  hope  to 
purchase  one  tract  this  summer,  and  the  remainder  by  the 
end  of  the  year. 
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A  harsh  climate  is  not  the  only  problem  for 

Our  Dwindling  Maritime  Forests 

by  Lundie  Spence 

Wind  off  the  ocean  gathers  salt  spray  from  the  waves,  and  carries  it 
inland  to  the  dunes  and  beyond.  How  far  beyond  depends  on  the 
strength  of  the  wind.  Only  a  few  plant  species  can  stand  sustained  exposure 
to  this  killing  spray.  Sea  oats,  sea  rocket  and  sea  spurge  are  front  line 
vegetation,  pioneer  dune  plants  able  to  withstand  the  most  intense  salt  spray. 


Farther  inland,  behind  the  dunes,  are  the  less 
tolerant  grasses,  and  farther  yet  are  shrubs  and  the 
beginnings  of  forests  on  the  barrier  islands. 

Maritime  forests  are  part  of  the  natural  heritage 
of  North  Carolina.  They  are  special  plant  commu- 
nities made  up  of  salt-tolerant  trees  and  shrubs  that 
form  a  protective  canopy  over  more  sensitive 
plants.  They  grow  mainly  on  the  backside  of  broad 
barrier  islands.  Although  these  forests  represent  the 
most  stable  and  enduring  part  of  these  dynamic 
barrier  islands,  they  must  also  adapt  and  change 
with  the  moving  sand. 

One  steamy  day  in  July  I  accompanied  Lee  Otte 
on  a  trip  to  Nags  Head  Woods.  Otte,  a  geologist 
from  East  Carolina  University,  and  two  colleagues, 
Debbie  and  Tim  Atkinson,  are  conducting  a 
botanical  inventory  of  the  Woods  for  the  North 
Carolina  Nature  Conservancy.  I  wanted  to  learn 
more  about  the  unique  features  of  this  maritime 
forest  and  was  invited  to  follow  them.  We  climbed 
one  side  of  a  relic  dune  now  forested  with  live  oaks, 
hickory  and  holly.  From  the  ridge,  we  side-slipped 
gently  down  the  far  side.  Here  beeches  were 
growing  where  they  should  not.  They  are  Piedmont 
and  Mountain  trees,  not  characteristic  of  coastal 
sandy  soil — another  enigma  to  puzzle  soil 
geologists,  botanists  and  hydrologists. 

The  Atkinsons  introduced  me  to  another 
mystery  —  the  ground  water  ponds  of  Nags  Head 
Woods.  Some  ponds  are  covered  with  various 
species  of  duckweed  —  a  thick  green  growth  of 
macroscopic  floating  plants  —  while  others  are 
quite  clear.  Three  pond  species — water  violet, 
common  and  papillose  water-meal  —  are  on  the 
North  Carolina  threatened  and  endangered  list. 
Tupelo  gum,  sweet  gum  trees  and  a  few  loblolly 
pines  line  these  ponds.  Usually  just  gums  with 
swollen  trunks  and  maples  grow  in  the  shadowy, 
swampy  sloughs.  Both  ponds  and  sloughs  are 
commonly  found  between  tree-covered  dune  ridges. 

Maritime  forests  characteristically  grow  on  old 
dunes,  often  representing  the  oldest  part  of  the 
barrier  islands,  at  least  several  hundred  years  old. 
Plants  needing  better  drainage  grow  on  the  high 
ridges  and  gradually  give  way  to  other  plants  better 
adapted  to  the  continual  damp  of  the  low  areas. 
Slight  changes  in  moisture,  soil  and  exposure  are 
reflected  by  differences  in  the  plant  groupings.  As 
an  amateur  woods  walker,  1  could  easily  observe 
changes  in  the  types  of  trees;  but  to  the  botanist,  all 
plants  give  clues  to  habitat  conditions. 

North  Carolina,  biogeographically,  is  at  the 
divide  between  temperate  and  subtropical 
community  types,  so  we  have  both  northern  and 
southern  species  of  plants  and  animals.  Cape 
Hatteras  is  generally  considered  the  mid-point  for 
change,  and  marine  life  illustrates  the  point  as 
clearly  as  the  plants  on  the  Outer  Banks.  While 
American  lobsters,  tautog  and  striped  bass  are 
species  whose  range  is  north  of  the  Cape,  and  red 
snapper,  pompano  and  shrimp  are  southern 
species,  all  may  be  found  near  Hatteras  sometime 
during  the  year.  The  shrub  thickets  seaward  of  Nags 
Head  Woods  have  both  the  northern  bayberry  with 


its  big  bluish  berries  and  the  southern  wax  myrtle 
with  its  much  smaller  berries.  Shrub  thickets 
farther  south  have  only  wax  myrtle.  Because  North 
Carolina  occupies  a  zone  of  overlapping  ranges,  the 
state  has  a  great  diversity  of  species. 

Live  oaks  (Quercus  virginiana)  with  gnarled 
trunks  and  branches  are  found  in  all  of  North 
Carolina's  maritime  forests.  Plant  communities  that 
associate  with  them  vary  as  you  travel  north  to 
south  in  the  state  and  are  what  make  exploration 
interesting.  Some  of  the  forests  have  trees  and 
shrubs  that  are  growing  in  the  margins  of  their 
ranges.  With  the  help  of  field  guides  and  naturalists, 
we  can  identify  these  particular  plants.  Observing 
the  north  to  south  differences  is  one  reason  for 
looking  at  the  forest. 

The  most  southern  maritime  forest  in  North 
Carolina,  at  Smith  Island,  contains  the  most 
northern  stand  of  sable  or  cabbage  palmettos  on  the 
Atlantic  Coast.  Bald  Head,  Middle  and  Bluff  islands 
make  up  the  Smith  Island  complex.  Live  oak, 
loblolly  pine,  red  cedar,  sable  palmetto,  and  laurel 
oak  are  dominant  trees  of  this  forest  community. 
Interestingly,  the  sweet  pignut  hickory  ( Carya 
ovalis)  which  is  a  more  northern  species  does  not 
appear  in  the  Bald  Head  forest,  but  is  present  on  an 
adjacent  island  to  the  north,  and  becomes  quite 
common  at  Nags  Head. 

The  maritime  forests  are  beginning  to  be  the 
subject  of  scientific  research  worthy  of  their 
mystery,  value  and  beauty.  While  Otte  and  the 
Atkinsons  are  studying  Nags  Head  Woods,  Carol 


Ken  Taylor 

Solitary  vigil  atop 
a  cedar 

Wading  birds,  such  as  this 
common  egret  (above)  at 
Smith  Island,  often  perch 
and  nest  in  maritime  forests 
and  feed  in  the  freshwater 
sloughs,  marshes  and 
ponds  that  lie  in  low  areas 
between  the  forested  dunes. 
Many  other  small  animals 
and  birds  also  live  in  these 
forests. 
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Mayes  is  compiling  a  floristic  inventory  of  Smith 
Island  to  complete  her  master's  degree  at  UNC-W 
In  1983,  Kathy  Henderson  finished  her  master's 
degree  from  Tufts  University  with  a  broad  study  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt  State  Natural  Area  on  Bogue 
Banks;  and  a  group  from  Clemson  University  is 
looking  at  the  fire  history  of  Buxton  Woods  at 
Cape  Hatteras. 

Smith  Island  was  the  site  for  the  initial  research 
on  salt  spray  communities  during  the  1930s. 
Certain  shrubs  such  as  yaupon  holly,  red  cedar  and 
wax  myrtle  can  tolerate  salt  spray.  Live  oaks  are 
among  the  few  trees  capable  of  growth  in  this  harsh 
environment.  However,  the  cost  of  survival  is 
evident  in  a  characteristic  twisted  and  stunted 
form.  Live  oaks  on  the  seaward  side  of  the  forest 
have  a  canopy  height  of  6  to  10  meters,  but  those 
within  the  forest,  protected  from  salt  spray,  can 
attain  heights  over  20  meters.  Seaside  "shearing"  or 
"pruning"  shapes  shrubs  and  trees  into  a  tightknit 
wedge  rising  away  from  the  sea.  Outer  twig  shoots 
are  killed  by  salt  deposition.  Growth  is  thick  along 
the  inner  branches.  From  a  distance,  one  may  see 
that  the  actual  undulating  contour  of  the  dunes  is 
masked  by  sheared  trees  and  shrubs.  Other  oaks, 
pines  and  hickories,  not  able  to  tolerate  the  spray, 
grow  far  back  in  the  maritime  forest,  if  at  all. 

As  deadly  as  salt  spray  is  to  the  living  shoots,  it  is 
vital  to  the  growth  of  maritime  forests.  Minerals 
and  trace  elements  borne  on  the  sea  breeze  fertilize 


the  sand.  Only  a  thin  layer  of  leaf  litter  and  humus 
form  "soil"  over  the  siliceous  sand.  Without  the 
rich  ocean  broth  brought  in  the  wind  over  the 
dunes,  the  maritime  forest  would  lack  essential 
growth  nutrients. 

Coastal  aborigines  of  North  Carolina  must  have 
used  the  forests  for  hunting  deer  and  other  game,  as 
determined  by  bones  uncovered  by  archaeologists 
investigating  Indian  trash  heaps  called  middens. 
Today,  white-tailed  deer  are  found  in  almost  all  the 
maritime  forests.  Walkers  can  spot  their  cloven 
prints  in  the  sandy  forest  trails.  Migrating  waterfowl 
like  ring-necked  and  black  ducks  rest  in  the  ponds, 
and  wood  ducks  make  their  nests  in  hollow  trees 
over  water.  Wading  birds  stalk  both  sloughs  and 
ponds  for  prey. 

During  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  North 
Carolina  live  oaks  were  selected  individually  for  the 
American  Navy  and  merchant  fleets.  Their  natural 
crooks  made  good  sternposts  in  sailing  vessels. 
During  this  same  period,  leaves  collected  from  the 
yaupon  holly  found  in  maritime  forests  and  shrub 
thickets  were  shipped  from  the  Outer  Banks  to 
supply  the  tea  needs  of  American  colonists  defiant 
of  the  new  British  tea  tax. 

The  economic  value  of  the  forests  today  is  not  as 
a  source  of  lumber,  leaves  or  game,  but  as  protector 
of  ground  water,  as  shelter  and  habitat  for  wildlife 
and  as  a  dune  stabilizer.  Perhaps  the  aesthetic  value 
may  be  best  understood  by  those  who  have  walked 


Place  where  ocean 
and  forest  meet 

Maritime  forests,  such  as 
the  forest  at  Buxton  Woods 
(above),  are  complex 
ecosystems,  sculpted  by 
wind  and  salt.  A  salt 
marsh  often  borders  the 
forest  on  the  "sound  side'.' 
Moving  inland,  shrubs 
dominate.  In  the  lee  of  the 
dunes  are  the  largest  trees, 
their  tops  sheared  flat  by 
the  prevailing  salt-laden 
winds  off  the  sea.  Tradi- 
tionally, the  forests  have 
often  been  damaged  or 
destroyed  by  hurricanes, 
fire  and  logging.  In  some 
cases,  they  recovered,  but 
in  recent  years,  coastal 
development  has  resulted 
in  permanent  destruction. 
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the  trails  shaded  by  live  oaks  and  peered  into  the 
dark  underbrush  for  winter  warblers.  The  greatest 
threat  to  both  economic  and  aesthetic  values  of 
remaining,  intact  maritime  forests  is  a  recent  shift 
in  development  from  ocean-front  lots  to 
subdivisions  in  the  woods. 

The  original  extensive  maritime  forests  of  our 
barrier  islands  have  been  burned,  grazed,  lumbered 
and  cut  for  development.  Fortunately,  a  number  of 
relic  forests  are  being  saved  for  research  and 
protected  from  development. 

Three  hundred  acres  of  the  most  significant 
portion  of  the  nearly  1,800  acres  in  Nags  Head 
Woods  are  owned  and  managed  by  The  North 
Carolina  Nature  Conservancy.  The  town  of  Nags 
Head  holds  another  260  acres  in  a  natural  state  to 
help  stabilize  the  ground  water  supply.  This  area  is 
also  managed  by  the  Conservancy.  Cape  Hatteras 
National  Seashore  manages  1,000  acres  of  the  more 
than  3,000  acres  of  maritime  forest  known  as 
Buxton  Woods.  Shackleford  Banks  is  now  part  of 
Cape  Lookout  National  Seashore.  About  four 
percent  of  its  3,000  acres  is  covered  by  a  low,  dense 
maritime  forest.  Theodore  Roosevelt  State  Natural 
Area  is  a  265 -acre  maritime  forest  owned  by  the 
state  near  Salter  Path  on  Bogue  Banks. 

The  Smith  Island  complex  is  perhaps  the  most 
significant  maritime  forest  in  North  Carolina. 
Although  Bald  Head  Island  has  subdivision  plots 
planned  throughout  its  forested  areas,  Middle  and 
Bluff  Island  retain  a  fairly  pristine  state  under 
private  ownership.  The  N.C.  Division  of  Parks  and 
Recreation  manages  the  grasslands  and  marshes 
north  of  Bald  Head  up  to  Corncake  Inlet  but  does 
not  control  the  future  of  the  forest. 

Other  remnants  of  the  maritime  forest  are  found 
near  Corolla  and  at  Duck  Woods  on  Currituck 
Banks,  interspersed  among  the  houses  at  Ocracoke, 
and  on  Bear  Island.  Bear  Island,  also  known  as 
Hammock 's  Beach  State  Park,  has  a  small  maritime 
forest  at  the  east  end.  As  inlet  currents  erode  the  big 
dunes,  oaks  and  pines  topple  to  the  beach  below. 

Each  of  North  Carolina's  maritime  forests  has 
unique  characteristics  and  special  places  to  visit. 
Nags  Head  Woods,  growing  on  tall  relic  dunes  is, 


Oaks  offer  shelter 
from  the  storm 

Protected  from  salt  spray 
by  a  dense  canopy  of  over- 
story  oaks  and  shrubs,  fern 
glades  (above)  flourish. 
Although  maritime  forests 
help  stabilize  the  shifting 
dunes,  barrier  islands  are 
constantly  moving.  At  Run 
Hill  in  Nags  Head  (below), 
a  sand  dune  slowly  engulfs 
the  forest's  "front  line" 
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according  to  Otte  and  Atkinson,  possibly  better 
protected  from  the  damaging  effects  of  the  ocean 
than  any  other  maritime  forest  in  the  state.  Its 
beech  groves  and  pine-oak-hickory  mixture  with 
sweetgum-tupelo  gum  swamps  typically  have  trees 
reaching  heights  of 80- 100  feet.  One  of  its  special 
places  is  deep  in  the  woods  near  the  top  of  a  ridge 
where  a  500-year-old  live  oak  is  ringed  by  spectral 
cedars  eeriely  draped  in  Spanish  moss.  Shackleford 
Banks  has  "ghost  forests"  of  red  cedar,  still 
standing  but  weathered  driftwood  white. 

If  you  are  a  walker  through  these  forests,  you  will 
notice  common  themes  and  patterns.  The  seaward 
side  is  always  pruned  by  salt  spray  and  consists  of 
salt  tolerant  species  like  yaupon,  wax  myrtle  and 
live  oak.  The  forest  floor  undulates  with  ridges  and 
sloughs  of  the  once  active  sand  dune  environment. 
The  tallest  trees,  whether  live  oak,  pine,  sable 
palmetto,  hickory  or  gum,  form  a  tight  canopy.  The 
understory  trees,  like  dogwood  and  red  bay,  are 
similar  in  all  the  forests.  Chiggers,  seed  ticks  and 
mosquitoes  are  common.  A  salt  marsh  nearly 
always  borders  the  sound  side  of  a  maritime  forest. 

Off  the  trail,  you'll  run  a  botanical  gauntlet. 
Although  understory  plants  may  be  sparse,  many 
are  armed.  Smilax  or  catbriar  vines  droop  like 
spider  webs  to  catch  unwary  hunters  or  hikers. 
Hercules'  Club  (Zanthoxylum  clava-herculis)  is  a 
small,  spine-studded  tree  with  thorns  even  on  its 
trunk.  The  Devil's  Walking  Stick  (Arcdia  spinosa)  is 
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a  bristly,  woody  twig,  ringed  with  thorns — not  a 
handhold  on  an  uneven  trail.  Poison  ivy  grows 

The  key  to  the  intricate  maritime  forest 
community  is  the  tight  canopy  of  salt-tolerant 
species.  Literally  in  the  shadow  of  salt-tolerant  live 
and  laurel  oaks,  pignut  hickories  and  loblolly  pines 
are  red  maples,  dogwoods,  bays  and  persimmons, 
species  which  could  not,  in  all  probability,  survive 
without  the  umbrella  effect.  Even  a  hardy  live  oak 
would  succumb  if  isolated  and  exposed  to  salt 
spray.  Once  the  canopy  is  penetrated,  either  by 
natural  or  man-made  disruption,  salt  spray  is 
carried  to  the  interior  where  slow  death  awaits 
many  sensitive  trees  and  shrubs. 

Most  of  us  who  wander  the  trails  in  the  forests 
are  merely  casual  observers.  But  we  should  be  aware 
that  North  Carolina's  maritime  forests  are  under 
scrutiny  by  both  scientists  and  developers. 
Scientists  are  investigating  the  relationships  among 
plants,  soils,  ground  water  and  wildlife  and  learning 
more  about  adaptations  of  plant  survival  in  the 
harsh  island  environment.  Developers  realize  that 
the  forests  are  the  most  hurricane-resistant 
locations  for  construction  and  their  beauty  appeals 
to  both  permanent  and  vacation  residents. 

The  few  maritime  forests  which  have  survived 
hurricane,  fire,  lumbering  and  development  in  the 
past  have  increasing  pressure  on  their  integrity 
today.  Careful  management  is  critical  to  preserve 
the  island  forests  for  all  of  us  in  the  future. 


Joel  Arlington 


South  of  the  Cape, 
sunny  weather 

Cape  Hatteras  is  an 
"ecological  break"  where 
the  cold  ocean  currents  of 
the  North  and  the  warm 
currents  of  the  tropics  meet. 
Maritime  forests  reflect 
this  change.  Smith  Island 
(left)  has  the  northernmost 
stand  of  cabbage  palmetto 
on  the  East  Coast.  Live 
oaks  (above),  such  as  this 
500-year-old  specimen  in 
Nags  Head  Woods,  form 
the  dominant  overstory  tree 
in  maritime  forests.  Salt- 
laden  winds  kill  new 
growth  that  is  exposed 
above  dune  level  and  on 
the  windward  sides  of 
oaks  exposed  to  the  sea. 
This  spray  also  drops 
essential  nutrients  and 
trace  elements  onto  the 
almost-sterile  soil. 
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Night 

Music 

Finding  and  photographing  frogs  in  a  marsh  has  its  rewards, 
not  the  least  of  which  is  the  accompanying  symphony. 

written  and  photographed  by  Joel  Arrington 


On  a  warm  July  night,  we  were  having 
coffee  after  dinner  on  a  balcony 
that  overlooks  a  cattail  marsh. 
Earlier,  swifts  and  purple  martins  had 
swirled  and  dipped  in  elaborate,  graceful 
choreography,  feeding  on  mosquitoes  that 
hatched  from  the  marsh  while  we  sipped 
and  applauded  like  theater  patrons. 

The  moon  rose  golden  over  the  river  and, 
one  by  one,  frogs  began  to  sing  below.  The 
squirrel  tree  frogs  were  most  vocal,  their 
cicada-like  nasal  "waaanks"  carrying  over 
the  still  night.  Later  the  green  frogs  joined 
in,  sounding  their  explosive  single  notes  like 
loose  banjo  strings  in  poor  syncopation 
with  the  tree  frogs.  Occasionally  a  bullfrog 
would  be  moved  to  passion  and  its  vibrant 
bass  voice  would  ring  commandingly  over 
those  of  the  smaller  frogs. 

My  wife,  Lundie,  and  I  dabbed  on  insect 
repellent,  pulled  on  old  sneakers  and 
invaded  the  creek  bottom  with  flashlights. 

The  tree  frogs  raised  such  a  din,  one 
would  think  they  would  be  easy  to  find. 
They  were  not.  Most  frogs'  voices  have  a 
ventriloquistic  quality.  While  they  are 
singing  steadily,  they  can  often  be  located 
quickly;  but  the  more  intermittent  the  calls, 
the  more  difficult  the  animal  is  to  find. 

The  squirrel  tree  frog  gets  its  name  from 
the  sound  it  makes  away  from  water,  a 
"scolding  rasp,  quite  squirrel-like,"  accord- 
ing to  Roger  Conant  in  his  field  guide  to 
eastern  reptiles  and  amphibians.  These 


breeding  frogs  sang  differently,  in  a  harsh, 
ducklike  trill  repeated  quickly  over  several 
seconds. 

We  finally  located  one  a  few  inches  up  a 
cattail.  Nonplussed  by  the  light,  it  sat  silently 
at  first,  its  eyes  dull  and  heavy-lidded.  Other 
frogs  called  around  us.  Then  our  spotlighted 
friend  began  to  perk  up.  Its  eyes  brightened, 
it  sat  up  on  its  little  forelegs  and  began  to 
swell.  When  its  neck  pouch  suddenly 
inflated  like  a  little  balloon  under  its  chin,  it 
emitted  a  surprisingly  loud  sound  for  such 
a  small  creature. 

I  knelt  in  the  water  and  peered  through 
the  camera  while  Lundie  held  a  light. 
Conditions  were  not  ideal  for  breeding,  so 
this  one  did  not  sing  persistently.  After  a 
long  while,  when  my  back  was  breaking  and 
muscles  were  cramping,  it  sang  again  and  I 
exposed  a  few  frames. 

After  some  time  searching  for  tree  frogs 
and  waiting  for  them  to  sing,  we  decided  to 
try  to  locate  a  green  frog.  They  were  not 
numerous  in  our  little  swamp,  and  their  calls 
were  single  notes,  so  finding  one  was  a  chal- 
lenge, but  with  cool  swamp  water  swishing 
between  out  toes,  we  finally  located  one  by 
triangulation.  Two  searchers  are  much  more 
efficient  than  one. 

The  green  frog  sat  half  submerged  in  the 
water,  duckweed  scattered  over  its  smooth 
back.  Similar  to  the  bullfrog,  the  species 
has  a  pair  of  ridges,  or  dorsolateral  folds, 
extending  half  way  down  its  back,  and  adult 


males  have  bright  yellow  throats.  Since  it 
was  past  its  breeding  time  (May  and  June), 
it  was  not  compelled  to  sing  this  July 
evening,  and  this  one  never  did  while  we 
watched,  although  when  others  croaked  not 
far  away,  it  stirred  with  half  interest.  Our 
silent  subject  did  cooperate  by  letting  me 
approach  within  inches  with  my  camera 
and  flash. 

Frogs  begin  singing  early  in  the  year 
down  south.  In  the  North  Carolina 
mountains,  you  can  expect  to  hear  spring 
peepers  after  the  first  warm  rains  of 
February.  In  the  southern  coastal  region, 
they  may  breed  right  through  winter,  from 
October  to  March. 

Jessie  Perry,  a  naturalist  with  the  N.C 
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At  a  glance,  the  green  frog  (above )  and  the 
bullfrog  (left)  look  very  much  alike,  and  they 
are  closely  related.  However,  the  bullfrog  is 
much  larger,  reaching  a  maximum  length  of  8 
inches,  while  the  green  frog  rarely  reaches  4 
inches.  One  difference  visible  in  these  photos 
is  the  dorsolateral  ridge  which  can  be  seen 
extending  along  the  back  of  the  green  frog 
behind  the  tympanum  (ear  drum).  The  bull- 
frog does  not  have  this  ridge.  North  Carolina 
is  generally  regarded  as  the  green  frog's 
southernmost  range,  while  the  bullfrog  is  found 
as  far  south  as  central  Florida,  and  also  in 
Cuba  and  Mexico. 


The  squirrel  tree  frog  (below)  seems  to  take  a  breath  and  swell  as  it  prepares  to  join  the  chorus 
of  fellow  frogs.  Then  its  throat  pouch  inflates  to  deliver  a  ducklike,  nasal  trill.  It  is  often  called 
the  "rain  frog"  in  the  South  because  it  may  drop  from  the  sky  as  it  falls  from  trees  in  the 
pursuit  of  insects. 


Museum  of  Natural  History  in  Raleigh, 
took  Lundie  and  me  one  chilly  March  night 
to  a  Wake  County  farm  pond.  When  the 
peepers  were  at  their  loudest,  we  could 
hardly  hear  each  other  speak.  Half  sub- 
merged tree  limbs  were  their  favorite 
perches.  In  jackets  and  waders,  we  slogged 
waist-deep  into  the  pond  to  where  peepers 
had  climbed  the  limbs  and  sat  proclaiming 
their  sexuality  to  the  night. 

These  were  a  little  camera-shy.  When  I 
bent  low  to  focus,  they  would  stop  singing. 
Some  jumped  and  swam  to  the  bottom.  But 
1  eventually  captured  on  film  some  of  the 
most  ardent  Lotharios. 

Hyla  crucifer  is  the  scientific  name  for 
the  spring  peeper,  crucifer  for  the  x-shaped 
marking,  or  cross,  on  the  back.  They  may 
be  tan,  brown  or  gray  on  the  dorsum,  and 
these  were  tan  shading  to  rose.  A  plain 
venter  showed  them  to  be  the  northern 
spring  peeper.  The  subspecies  that  occurs 
in  north  Florida  and  south  Georgia  has  dark 
spots  on  its  underside  and  is  the  southern 
spring  peeper.  There  must  have  been 
hundreds  in  the  half-acre  pond  and  many 
were  singing  their  clear,  high-pitched  notes 
that,  at  a  distance,  resemble  sleigh  bells.  On 
the  other  shore,  leopard  frogs  sounded  like 
someone  rubbing  inflated  balloons,  but 
they  were  wary  and  would  not  let  me 
approach  for  pictures. 

Frogs  are  a  fascinating  and  accessible 
natural  history  subject.  You  can  record  their 
breeding  choruses,  photograph  and  sketch 


them,  and,  with  responsible  care,  keep 
them  in  captivity  for  study. 

Dictation  equipment  will  make  a  passable 
recording  of  frogs,  but  you  really  need  at 
least  a  cassette  recorder  for  good  quality. 
With  decent  equipment  and  enough  tape 
you  could  record  singing  frogs  to  play  while 
you  fall  asleep.  To  my  mind,  only  a  waterfall 
or  distant,  moaning  surf  is  more  sleep- 
inducing. 

Every  frog  species  has  a  characteristic 
song.  With  a  little  practice,  anyone  can  learn 
to  recognize  most  of  the  common  frogs  of 
North  Carolina. 

The  kind  of  photographic  equipment 
necessary  for  close-up  photos  of  frogs  at 
night  is  nowadays  readily  available  and  fairly 
inexpensive.  A  small  flash  that  mounts 
directly  on  the  camera  and  a  close-up,  also 
called  "macro,"  lens  is  all  you  need  for  a 
start.  As  you  get  more  into  it,  you  might 
want  to  spring  for  a  short  telephoto  lens  and 
extension  tubes.  With  this  combination, 
you  do  not  have  to  push  the  camera  so  close 
to  the  subject  to  get  an  image  of  suitable  size. 

The  greatest  boon  to  close-up  pictures 
lately  is  through-the-lens,  or  TTL,  flash 
metering.  Several  camera  brands  have  this 
feature  that  takes  much  of  the  guess-work 
out  of  macro  photography.  You  just  set  the 
film  speed,  focus  and  shoot.  On  each 
exposure,  the  meter  turns  off  the  flash 
when  it  has  put  out  enough  light  to  expose 
the  film  correctly,  regardless  of  the  flash-to- 
subject  distance  or  lens  extension.  Now 


amateurs  can  easily  make  photos  of  small 
animals  that  any  professional  would  have 
been  proud  of  only  a  few  years  ago. 

Two  lights  may  be  better  than  one. 
Adjustable  aluminum  arms  that  hold  two 
small  strobes  are  a  convenient  way  to  posi- 
tion lights  and  achieve  consistent  exposures. 
Such  a  "macro  bracket"  is  available  in 
several  configurations,  including  one  for 
TTL  flash,  from  Lepp  and  Associates,  EO. 
Box  6240,  Los  Osos,  CA  93402. 

Frogs  are  fairly  easy  to  keep  alive,  but  it 
takes  a  certain  commitment  of  time  and 
effort.  You  should  not  attempt  to  hold  frogs 
without  providing  food,  shelter  and  moist- 
ure, and  the  proper  temperature  range. 

A  wide-mouth  jar  stuffed  with  moist 
paper  towels  is  fine  for  just  a  few  hours, 
provided  you  do  not  let  the  frog  get  too  hot 
or  cold.  In  the  early  spring,  when  captured 
frogs  are  already  cool,  you  can  just  pop  the 
jar  into  the  refrigerator  for  overnight  safe- 
keeping. Set  it  out  to  warm  slowly  at  room 
temperature. 

A  covered  terrarium  is  ideal  if  it  is 
divided  into  a  wet  and  dry  side.  Frogs  need 
to  crawl  out  of  the  water  and  hide.  Potted 
plants  can  be  easily  removed  for  cleaning  or 
rearranging  the  terrarium. 

It  takes  a  lot  of  time  to  catch  enough 
insects  even  for  one  frog.  Most  will  take 
only  live  bugs.  You  can  buy  crickets  at  bait 
stores  and,  during  warm  months,  catch 
insects  on  screens  near  lights  with  a  jar  and 
card.  In  summer,  to  collect  them  in 
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numbers,  suspend  a  light  bulb  over  a  funnel 
set  in  the  mouth  of  a  large  wide-mouthed 
jar.  Bugs  will  fall  through  the  funnel  into 
the  jar  below. 

Indispensible  to  froggers  is  Conant's 
A  Field  Guide  to  Reptiles  and  Amphibians  (of 
the  United  States  and  Canada  East  of  the 
100th  Meridian)  in  the  Peterson  Field 
Guide  Series  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
Resident  naturalists  must  have  Amphibians 
and  Reptiles  of  the  Carolinas  and  Virginia  by 
Martof,  Palmer,  Bailey  and  Harrison,  with 
excellent  photos  by  Jack  Dermid.  It  is 
published  by  UNC  Press.  Descriptions  of 
the  physiographic  provinces  of  the  region 
and  their  respective  types  of  vegetation  are 
fundamental  to  any  natural  history  study  in 


North  Carolina. 

Essential,  as  well,  is  a  child-like  joy  in 
night-time  exploration  of  wet  lowlands 
where  frogs  are  likely  to  breed.  Once  you 
get  over  initial  apprehension  about  mostly 
unfounded  dangers,  you  will  find  ponds 
and  swamps  and  river  bottoms  to  be 
wonderfully  mysterious  places  to  satisfy 
your  curiosity,  all  full  of  pleasant  surprises 
and  stimulation. 

For  most  humans,  hearing  frog  songs  is 
an  atavistic  pleasure,  like  staring  into  a  log 
fire.  Some  receptor  deep  in  the  primitive 
brain  responds  to  the  ragged  rhythms  and 
sonorous  notes  of  assembled  amphibians 
in  passionate  song — the  original  and 
primordial  night  music.  S3 


The  spring  peeper  (above)  is  often  the 
harbinger  of  spring  because  it  breeds  very 
early  in  the  South,  and  is  the  first  of  the 
chorus  frogs  heard,  often  as  early  as  February 
after  a  rain  or  around  woodland  ponds.  It  is 
distinguishable  by  the  dark  cross  or  "X"  on 
the  back. 
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Wildlife 

&THE 
BIG  FIRES 

Evidence  is  growing  that  our  spring  fires  may  not 
have  had  a  lasting  impact  on  wildlife,  even  in  the  East 
where  over  100,000  acres  burned. 


by  Mark  Taylor 

Spring  roared  into  North  Carolina  like 
a  dragon  this  year  as  a  combination  of 
prolonged  drought,  warm  tempera- 
tures, and  high  winds  caused  the  worst  fire 
season  in  the  past  half  century.  Well  over 
100,000  acres  of  forest  burned  from  the 
mountains  to  the  coast,  and  firefighters 
were  called  in  from  as  far  away  as  the  West 
Coast  to  battle  the  blazes. 

"April  4  was  the  day  that  all  hell  broke 
loose,"  recalled  Dane  Roten,  chief  fire 
control  officer  for  the  N.C.  Forest  Service. 
"To  start  with,  we  had  experienced  an  8-inch 
rainfall  deficit  in  the  Piedmont  and 
Mountains  since  the  previous  fall.  This 
deficit  —  coupled  with  warm  temperatures 
and  winds  gusting  to  35  miles  per  hour  — 
created  severe  fire  conditions.  On  April  4 
there  were  189  fires  burning  throughout  the 
state,  and  many  of  these  could  not  be 
contained.  Most  of  these  fires  were  in  the 
mountains,  and  several  were  very  large  for 
that  area  —  burning  over  1,000  acres.  The 
largest  was  the  High  Peak  Fire  in  Burke 
County  which  burned  over  3,500  acres." 

Two  days  later,  the  Pungo  fire  broke  out 
in  Washington,  Hyde  and  Tyrrell  counties, 
Roten  continued.  "This  fire  started  from  a 
burning  stump  pile  that  had  been  smoldering 
since  last  January.  Ultimately,  this  fire  was 
huge  —  burning  96,000  acres  including 
about  5,000  acres  of  the  Pungo  National 
Wildlife  Refuge.  Since  this  fire  occurred  on 


peat  soils,  the  fire  burned  deep  into  the 
ground  and  continued  to  burn  for  a  long 
time.  Peat  fires  are  always  tough  to  fight,  but 
because  the  peat  soil  had  been  drained  the 
lowered  water  table  allowed  the  fire  to  burn 
deeper  into  the  soil  than  it  normally  would." 

How  will  these  fires  affect  wildlife?  The 
fires  in  the  mountains — although  large  by 
local  standards — still  affected  fairly  small 
areas.  The  loss  of  mast-producing  hard- 
woods will  hurt  squirrels  and  other  species 
that  prefer  old-growth  forests.  The  prolific 
growth  of  browse  that  always  follows  a  fire 
will  benefit  early-successional  species  such 
as  songbirds,  grouse,  deer,  rabbit  and  quail. 
And  even  late-successional  species  such 
as  bear  and  wild  turkeys  in  surrounding 
forests  will  utilize  the  newly  burned  areas 
for  feeding. 

The  Pungo  fire  was  a  different  story, 
though,  because  of  the  intensity  of  the  blaze 
and  the  vast  area  burned.  Wildlife  biologists 
began  monitoring  the  fire  shortly  after  it 
occurred. 

"We've  conducted  several  deer  surveys 
on  this  area,"  said  Scott  Osborne,  deer 
project  leader  for  the  N.C.  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission.  "We  estimate  that 
about  20  percent  of  the  deer  population  on 
the  burned  area  died  outright  from  smoke 
inhalation,  suffocation  and  burns.  Another 
20  percent  of  the  remaining  deer  will  have 
secondary  injuries,  such  as  infection  from 


The  Pungo  Fire,  which  broke  out  last  April  6, 
was  one  of  the  largest  and  fastest  moving  forest 
fires  ever  seen  in  North  Carolina.  Within  12 
hours,  the  fire  encompassed  an  area  20  miles 
long  and  4  to  5  miles  wide.  Ultimately,  this 
fire  burned  approximately  96,000  acres. 


burns,  and  many  of  these  will  die.  The 
highest  mortality  rates  were  in  the  heart  of 
the  burned  area.  Deer  on  the  perimeter 
often  manage  to  move  ahead  of  the  fire,  or 
skirt  its  edges. 

"One  problem  which  deer  suffer  in  peat 
fires  is  hoof  damage,  and  this  ultimately 
accounts  for  much  of  the  secondary 
mortality,"  he  added.  "Deer  have  a  strong 
affinity  for  their  home  range,  and  will  often 
move  back  into  the  area  even  though  it  is 
still  burning.  Since  the  ground  itself  was  on 
fire,  many  deer  had  their  hooves  burned 
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Larry  Such,  N.C.  Forest  Service 


right  down  to  the  lower  leg  bones.  Infection 
takes  a  high  toll  of  these  injured  animals." 

Osborne  says  that  the  deer  herd  in  the 
area  will  quickly  recover.  "The  nutritional 
quality  of  the  browse  that  follows  a  fire  is 
very  good,  so  birth  and  survival  rates  for 
fawns  should  be  high  for  the  next  few 
seasons.  It's  also  amazing  how  quickly 
burned  areas  revegetate.  In  some  spots  there 
were  new  ferns  and  grasses  that  were  two 
feet  high  only  a  few  weeks  after  the  fire 
occurred.  Shrubs  that  didn't  burn 
completely  due  to  wind  shifts  during  the 
fire  also  offer  the  animals  some  cover." 

Smaller  animals  that  could  not  move  fast 
enough  to  escape  the  blaze  did  not  fare  well. 
Foresters  noted  that  the  Pungo  fire  was  one 
of  the  fastest  and  most  intense  that  they  had 
ever  seen.  "The  Pungo  fire  moved  four  to 
five  miles  per  hour,  and  covered  an  area  20 
miles  long  and  four  to  five  miles  wide  only 
12  hours  after  it  started,"  said  Roten.  "The 


leaf  litter  in  pocosins  is  very  thick  —  up  to 
one  foot  deep — so  there's  a  tremendous 
amount  of  fuel.  In  fact,  there's  10  to  20 
times  more  fuel  available  in  a  pocosin  fire 
than  in  a  mountain  fire.  Many  of  the  ever- 
green shrubs  found  in  pocosins  are  also  high 
in  waxes  and  resins,  which  produce  a  very 
hot  fire.  Finally,  the  peat  caused  the  fire  to 
burn  deep  into  the  soil  for  a  long  time." 

"Mortality  rates  for  small  animals  such  as 
raccoons  and  rabbits  were  high,  especially 
in  the  center  of  the  fire,"  said  Carl  Betsill, 
Wildlife  Commission  coordinator  of  the 
small  game  and  migratory  bird  programs. 
"Unless  these  animals  were  near  the  edge  of 
the  fire,  most  of  them  couldn't  move  fast 
enough  to  escape  the  flames.  The  situation 
was  even  worse  for  small  mammals  such  as 
rodents,  reptiles,  and  amphibians.  These 
animals  were  in  close  contact  with  the 
burning  soil,  and  can  only  travel  relatively 
short  distances.  There  was  probably  almost 


a  complete  kill  of  these  animals  in  most  of 
the  burn.  Even  those  animals  that  live  in 
burrows  in  the  earth  probably  were  killed 
by  heat  and  smoke  from  the  burning  peat. 
In  places,  we  saw  where  the  peat  had  burned 
away  for  five  or  six  feet  and  exposed  fallen 
cypress  and  cedar  trees  that  had  been 
buried  for  thousands  of  years.  Drainage  of 
the  area  made  the  situation  much  worse 
because  of  the  lowering  of  the  water  table. 
I've  seen  a  lot  of  forest  fires,  but  I've  never 
seen  one  like  this." 

Despite  the  initial  destruction,  fire  is 
generally  beneficial  to  wildlife.  Even  at  the 
Pungo  burn,  life  is  beginning  to  rise  amidst 
the  ashes.  The  severity  and  destructiveness 
of  the  Pungo  burn  was  compounded, 
however,  by  drainage  canals  that  lowered 
the  water  table  and  allowed  the  soil  to  dry 
out — and  burn  —  to  far  greater  depths  than 
normal.  To  a  great  degree,  we  have  reaped 
what  we  have  sown.  0 
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Appointed  By  Governor  Martin  Lifetime  License  Presented 

Two  New  Commissioners  On  Board  Governor's  Gift  Covers  Outdoors 


Written  and  Edited 
by  Mark  Taylor 


Two  new  commissioners- 
at-large  were  recently 
appointed  to  the  N.C.  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  by 
North  Carolina  Governor  James 
G.  Martin.  The  new  commis- 
sioners are  Stuart  Paine  of 
Southern  Pines  and  Jack  Bailey 
of  Rocky  Mount.  The  men 
took  the  oath  of  office  from 
North  Carolina  Secretary  of 
State  Thad  Eure  in  the  presence 
of  Governor  Martin. 

"I  look  forward  to  working 
with  these  new  commissioners 
and  the  Wildlife  Commission," 
said  Governor  Martin  at  the 
ceremony.  "I'm  confident  that 
we'll  develop  additional  oppor- 
tunities for  outdoor  users, 
implement  new  programs, 
improve  existing  programs,  and 
make  wise  decisions  for  our 
wildlife  resources." 

Paine  is  a  former  manufac- 
turer of  furniture  and  houseware 
products,  and  is  currently  in- 
volved with  marketing,  specialty 
investments,  and  development 
of  commercial  and  industrial 
real  estate. 


He  has  been  active  in  Ducks 
Unlimited — serving  as  state 
chairman  for  two  years,  and  is 
also  a  DU  trustee  emeritus.  He 
is  also  director  of  The  North 
Carolina  Wildlife  Resources 
Foundation,  and  enjoys  hunting, 
fishing,  gardening  and  decoy 
collecting. 

Bailey  is  president  of 
Franchise  Enterprises,  a  chain 
of  restaurants  based  in  Rocky 
Mount,  and  is  also  president  of 
Southeastern  Advertising,  Inc. 

He  has  also  been  heavily 
involved  with  Ducks  Unlimited 
on  the  state  and  national  levels 
for  15  years.  Bailey  has  served 
DU  as  state  vice-chairman 
and  chairman,  regional  vice- 
president,  senior  vice-president 
for  the  Atlantic  Flyway,  national 
trustee,  and  is  currently  a 
trustee  emeritus  and  life 
sponsor.  He  also  served  on  the 
board  of  DU/ Canada  for  eight 
years.  In  addition,  he  has  served 
as  director  of  Quail  Unlimited 
and  the  Waterfowl  Habitat 
Owners  Alliance,  and  on  the 
advisory  board  of  the  Eastern 
Waterfowl  Festival  in  Easton, 
Maryland.  Bailey  enjoys  hunt- 
ing, fishing,  skiing,  sailing, 
football  and  basketball. 


North  Carolina  Governor 
James  G.  Martin  can  now 
look  forward  to  a  lifetime  of 
hunting  and  fishing — he  was 
recently  presented  with  a 
lifetime  sportsman's  license  at  a 
meeting  of  the  N.C.  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission. 

"We've  personalized  this 
license  with  a  unique  license 
number,"  said  Wildlife  Com- 
missioner Stuart  Paine  of 
Southern  Pines,  as  he  presented 
the  license  to  the  Governor. 
"The  license  number  is  1-5-85, 
which  is  the  date  of  your 
inauguration.  So,  we  know 
you'll  never  forget  your  license 
number.  We  hope  that  you  will 
also  lend  your  good  name  and 
office  to  the  cause  of  wildlife 
conservation,  which  this  license 
represents.  Communing  with 
the  wildlife  species  that  God 
created,  and  the  fellowship  that 
comes  with  this  communion,  is 
much  more  important  than  the 
game  taken." 

"Especially  when  the  game 
eludes  you,"  the  Governor 
joked.  "I'll  make  good  use  of 
this  license,  and  thank  you  all 
very  much." 

The  sale  of  lifetime  licenses 
and  lifetime  subscriptions  to 
Wildlife  In  North  Carolina 
magazine  supports  the  North 
Carolina  Wildlife  Endowment 
Fund.  Since  its  inception  nearly 
four  years  ago,  this  fund  has 
been  phenomenally  successful. 
As  of  April  22,  the  Wildlife 
Endowment  Fund  stood  at 
$3,723,317 — and  a  total  of 
12,037  lifetime  sportsman's 
licenses,  114  lifetime  hunting 
licenses,  688  lifetime  fishing 
licenses,  and  529  lifetime 
subscriptions  to  Wildlife  In 
North  Carolina  had  been  sold. 

Only  the  annual  interest 
from  the  Wildlife  Endowment 
Fund  is  used  to  support  a  wide 
variety  of  wildlife  management 
and  research  projects.  For 


example,  the  introduction  of 
the  CATCH  program,  a  youth- 
fishing  program  that  will  focus 
initially  on  youth  in  urban  areas, 
is  being  supported  primarily  by 
the  Wildlife  Endowment  Fund. 

Annual  hunting  and  fishing 
licenses  expired  on  June  30, 
and  this  is  a  good  time  for 
sportsmen  to  consider 
investing  in  a  lifetime  license. 

Lifetime  sportsman's  licenses 
are  available  to  nonresident  and 
resident  adults,  youths,  and 
infants;  and  lifetime  hunting  and 
fishing  licenses  are  available  to 
residents  only.  Applications  for 
lifetime  licenses  and  lifetime 
subscriptions  to  Wildlife  In 
North  Carolina  are  available 
from  license  agents,  Wildlife 
Commission  employees,  or  by 
writing  to  the  License  Section, 
N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission,  512  N.  Salisbury 
St.,  Raleigh,  N.C.  27611. 

Reader  Likes  Article 
Cats  Are  Killers 


Dear  Sir: 

Death  Comes  on  Little  Cat 
Feet"  in  the  April  issue  of 
Wildlife  In  North  Carolina  is  the 
first  article  I've  ever  seen  on  the 
damage  that  cats  do  when 
allowed  to  roam  free.  Please 
stress  in  your  next  article  that  if 
people  would  simply  keep  these 
pets  indoors  during  the  nesting 
season,  the  bird  population 
would  more  than  double.  It  may 
also  be  a  good  idea  to  keep  cats 
indoors  at  night  when  they 
roam  great  distances. 

If  my  dog  went  into  my 
neighbors'  yard  and  killed  their 
cats,  can  you  imagine  the  furor? 
Yet  my  neighbors'  cats  kill  my 
pets  (my  birds)  every  day.  Keep 
up  the  good  work. 

Betty  Timberlake, 
Lake  Waccamaw 


Debbie  Conger 

New  Faces:  Two  new  wildlife  commissioners-at-large  were  recently 
sworn  in  by  Governor  James  G.  Martin.  From  left  to  right  are  new 
wildlife  commissioners  Stuart  Paine  of  Southern  Pines  and  jack  Bailey 
of  Rocky  Mount,  and  Governor  Martin. 
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Wild  Turkey  Was  Favorite  Species 
Memorial  Scholarship  Honors  L.  A.  Dixon 


North  Carolina's  wildlife  lost 
a  good  friend  early  last 
April  when  L.  A.  Dixon  died. 
The  51 -year-old  Mebane  native 
was  an  enthusiastic  sportsman 
and  a  strong  supporter  of 
wildlife  conservation,  and  his 
first  loves  were  turkey  hunting 
and  the  restoration  of  wild 
turkeys  in  North  Carolina.  He 
is  survived  by  his  wife,  Edna 
Dixon  of  Mebane,  five  children, 
and  three  grandchildren. 

The  Wildlife  Commission 
adopted  a  resolution  honoring 
his  memory  — and  his  outstand- 
ing contributions  to  wildlife 
and  the  sportsmen  of  North 
Carolina — at  its  meeting  on 
April  22.  A  memorial  scholar- 
ship has  also  been  established 
in  his  name.  Following  the 
resolution,  the  Commission 
adjourned  in  silence.  In  part, 
the  resolution  read  as  follows: 
"Whereas,  Mr.  Dixon  loved 
wildlife  and  the  great  outdoors 
and  all  types  of  hunting  and 
fishing  and  had  a  special 
fondness  for  turkey  and  quail 
hunting,  frequently  sharing 
these  outings  with  his  children; 
now,  therefore  be  it  resolved 
that  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  pays  tribute  to 
Mr.  Dixon  for  his  outstanding 
contribution  to  the  wildlife 
programs  of  North  Carolina, 
and  in  particular  for  his  efforts 
on  behalf  of  the  wild  turkey." 

L.  A.  Dixon  was  highly  active 
in  the  National  Wild  Turkey 
Federation  on  the  state  and 
national  levels.  He  helped 
establish  the  North  Carolina 
Chapter  of  the  National  Wild 
Turkey  Federation,  and  served 
two  terms  as  its  president. 
During  his  second  term,  North 
Carolina  was  honored  as  the 
outstanding  state  chapter.  He 
was  also  elected  to  the  national 
board  of  directors  of  the 
Federation  in  1981,  and  was 
serving  as  vice-president  of  the 


A  Good  Friend  Gone:  L.  A. 

Dixon,  a  noted  North  Carolina 
sportsman  and  conservationist 
who  was  dedicated  to  the  restor- 
ation of  wild  turkey,  recently 
died.  A  memorial  scholarship  has 
been  established  in  his  memory. 


board  when  he  passed  away.  In 
1984,  he  received  two  national 
awards  for  conservation  of  the 
wild  turkey — the  Roger  M. 
Latham  Sportsman's  Service 
award,  which  honors  a  non- 
professional's contribution  to 
wild  turkey  conservation,  and 
the  Gobblin'  Fever  award  given 
by  the  Quaker  Boy  Turkey  Calls 
of  New  York. 

In  addition,  Dixon  served  as 
chairman  of  the  23-member 
North  Carolina  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission's 

Clean  Living 
Produces  Fish 

Fish  have  a  keen  sense  of 
smell  and  taste,  and  you  may 
bring  home  bigger  stringers  by 
cleaning  up  your  act. 

Many  types  of  plastic  worms 
and  lures  will  transmit  odors, 
so  it's  a  good  idea  to  wash  your 
hands  before  you  fish — and 
occasionally  during  an  outing. 
This  will  prevent  the  smell  of 
gasoline,  suntan  lotion  and 
other  foreign  substances  from 
being  transferred  to  your  lures. 


Chairman's  Wildlife  Advisory 
Committee.  Under  his 
leadership,  this  volunteer  group 
initiated  the  North  Carolina 
Wildlife  Calendar,  provided 
additional  citizen  involvement 
and  feedback  in  wildlife 
programs,  and  developed  the 
Sportsman's  and  Legislature's 
Fellowship  Supper.  As  a  result 
of  his  work,  Dixon  received  the 
1980  Sportsman  of  the  Year 
Governor's  Conservation 
award  from  the  North  Carolina 
Wildlife  Federation. 

"L.  A.  Dixon  always  put 
more  into  wildlife  than  he  ever 
took  out,  and  to  honor  his 
memory  we  have  established 
the  L.  A.  Dixon  Scholarship 


Fisherman's  Guide — Fishes  of  the 
Southeastern  United  States  by 
Charles  Manooch  III,  and  illus- 
trated by  Duane  Raver.  Hard- 
cover, 362  pp.  $24.95. 
Published  by  the  N.C.  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  102  North 
Salisbury  St.,  Raleigh,  N.C. 
27611. 


erious  fishermen  and  biolo 
gists  will  certainly  enjoy 


this  book.  It  includes  all  of  the 
fishes  of  the  Southeast — both 
fresh  and  salt  water — and  is 
organized  by  habitat  type.  All 
of  the  offshore  reef  fishes,  for 
example,  are  covered  in  one 
section  regardless  of  family. 
This  is  especially  handy  for  the 
angler.  The  text  is  lively  and  well 
written,  and  includes  informa- 
tion on  the  fish's  life  cycle  and 
habits,  range  and  migrations, 
sport  and  commercial  fishing 
value  and  methods,  food  value 
and  preparation,  and  occasional 
recipes.  In  addition,  each  fish  is 
accompanied  by  a  superb  color 


Fund,"  said  C.  B.  Brown  of 
Burlington.  Brown  served  with 
Dixon  on  the  Chairman's 
Wildlife  Advisory  Committee. 
"The  money  will  be  placed  in 
an  endowment  fund,  and  annual 
scholarships  will  be  granted  to 
students  studying  wildlife 
biology.  This  scholarship  will 
be  administered  by  the  North 
Carolina  Conservation 
Education  Foundation  in 
conjunction  with  the  N.C. 
Wildlife  Federation." 

Tax-deductible 
contributions  may  be  sent  to 
the  L.  A.  Dixon  Scholarship 
Fund  — C.  B.  Brown,  Rt.  10, 
Box  496,  Burlington,  N.C. 
27215. 


illustration.  While  we  know 
what  a  brook  trout  looks  like, 
it's  interesting  to  get  a  glimpse 
at  some  of  the  stranger  seafood 
that  is  beginning  to  grace  our 
tables. 

The  author  and  illustrator  of 
the  book  are  authorities  in  their 
fields.  Charles  Manooch  III,  is 
a  research  fisheries  scientist 
with  the  National  Marine  Fish- 
eries Service  in  Beaufort,  and  is 
also  an  avid  sport  fisherman. 
His  previous  book,  Spring 
Comes  to  the  Roanoke,  details 
the  natural  history  and  folklore 
of  the  Roanoke  River  valley.  It  is 
a  gem.  Duane  Raver  is  well 
known  as  one  of  North  Caro- 
lina's best  wildlife  artists,  and 
served  as  editor  of  Wildlife  In 
North  Carolina  magazine  for 
many  years  before  his  retire- 
ment. He  is  considered  one  of 
the  best  fish  artists  in  the  nation, 
and  has  illustrated  fish  books 
for  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  and  the  states  of  Vir- 
ginia, Oklahoma  and  Louisiana. 


Book  Review 
Fisherman's  Guide  A  Must 
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Over  590  Students  Compete 
Thomasville  Team  Wins  Hunter-Safety  Tournament 


Ken  Taylor 


Top  Guns:  The  Ledford  Senior  High  School  Future  Farmers  of 
America  of  Thomasville  recently  won  the  seventh  annual  North 
Carolina  Hunter  Safety  Shooting  Tournament.  From  left  to  right, 
standing,  are  Tournament  Director  Lt.  Wilton  Pate,  Instructor  Steve 
Cline,  Lee  Jeffries,  Sandy  Weaver,  Todd  Penley,  Brian  Motsinger, 
Chris  Kennedy,  and  National  Rifle  Association  representative  Fred 
Edgecombe.  Kneeling  are  Ken  Fowler,  Chris  White,  Dale  Lambeth, 
Eddie  Saunders,  and  Jeff  Everhart. 


Thomasville  students  can  hit 
the  bullseye.  That's  a  dead 
certainty  following  the  recent 
seventh  annual  North  Carolina 
Hunter  Safety  Shooting  Tourna- 
ment. Over  590  students  from 
82  junior  and  senior  high 
schools  from  across  the  state 
competed  in  small-bore  rifle 
shooting,  trap  shooting,  and 
archery  at  the  tournament  at  the 
Kinston  Police  Range.  The 
event  is  conducted  by  the 
Wildlife  Commission,  and 
promotes  hunter  safety. 

Among  the  top  school  teams 
overall  in  the  combined  events, 
Ledford  High  School  Future 
Farmers  of  American  (FFA)  of 
Thomasville  finished  first. 
Others  in  order,  were  Jordan- 
Matthews  FFA  of  Siler  City 
second,  South  Johnston  High 
School  of  Four  Oaks  third,  and 
Southern  Alamance  High 
School  FFA  of  Graham  fourth. 
South  Johnston  High  School  of 
Four  Oaks  took  the  honors  in 
rifle  shooting,  Jordan-Matthews 
FFA  of  Siler  City  won  in  trap 
shooting,  and  Bartlett- Yancey 


FFA  of  Yancey  ville  won  in 
archery. 

Individual  winners  were  also 
honored.  The  overall  champion 
in  the  three  events  was  Jimmy 
Gregory  of  Forbush  High 
School  of  East  Bend.  David 
Rilling  of  North  Stanly  High 
School  in  New  London  finished 
second,  Rodney  Thurman  of 
Jordan-Matthews  FFA  in  Siler 
City  was  third,  and  Jeffrey 
Dozier  of  Currituck  High 
School  in  Barco  finished  fourth. 

In  the  rifle  shooting,  Chris 
Cashatt  of  Central  Davidson 
Senior  High  School  in  Lexing- 
ton finished  first,  Mark  Stokes 
of  South  Johnston  High  School 
in  Four  Oaks  was  second,  Greg 
McElrath  of  West  Davidson 
Senior  High  School  in  Lexing- 
ton was  third,  and  Alan  Byrd  of 
South  Johnston  High  School  in 
Four  Oaks  was  fourth. 

In  the  trap  competition,  Sam 
Seamster  of  Bartlett- Yancey 
FFA  in  Yanceyville  was  first,  Jeff 
Brinkley  of  North  Davidson 
High  School  in  Lexington  was 
second,  Richard  Thach  of 


Perquimans  High  School  in 
Hertford  was  third,  and  Reggie 
Ethridge  of  East  Carteret  High 
School  in  Beaufort  was  fourth. 

In  archery  competition, 
Jimmy  Gregory  of  Forbush 
High  School  in  East  Bend 
finished  first,  Rodney  Thurman 
of  Jordan-Matthews  FFA  in 
Siler  City  was  second,  Mike 
Wiles  of  Bartlett- Yancey  FFA  in 
Yanceyville  was  third,  and  Todd 
Penley  of  Ledford  High  School 
FFA  in  Thomasville  was  fourth. 

The  top  school  and  individual 
finisher — Ledford  High  School 
FFA  and  Jimmy  Gregory  of 
Forbush  High  School  in  East 
Bend  —  will  be  invited  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  national  hunter 
safety  tournament  later  this  year. 

Several  organizations  and 
companies  helped  sponsor  the 
event — the  Coca  Cola  Com- 
pany, John  Deere  Company,  the 


N.C.  Wildlife  Federation, 
National  Hunters  Association, 
N.C.  Rifle  and  Pistol  Associa- 
tion, and  the  N.C.  State  Trap 
Shooters  Association.  In 
addition,  volunteers  from  the 
Seymour  Johnson  Air  Force 
Base,  Camp  Lejeune,  and 
several  wildlife  clubs  helped 
run  the  tournament. 

"We're  very  pleased  with  the 
outcome  of  the  tournament," 
said  Major  Leon  Lineberry, 
coordinator  of  the  hunter  safety 
program  for  the  Wildlife 
Commission's  Division  of 
Enforcement.  "The  students 
took  the  event  very  seriously, 
and  the  quality  of  the  competi- 
tion was  very  high.  We  also  wish 
to  thank  all  of  the  tournament 
sponsors  and  volunteers.  With- 
out their  help,  the  tournament 
would  not  be  the  success  that  it 
is  today." 


Order  Prints  By  August  31 
Duck  Stamp  Keeps  Birds  Flying 


One  For  The  Wall:  The  1085  North  Carolina  Waterfowl 
Conservation  stamp  features  this  painting  of  a  pair  of  canvasbacks 
by  Tom  Hirata  of  Rutherford,  New  Jersey.  Art  dealers  will  be  taking 
orders  for  limited-edition  art  prints  of  the  stamp  through  August  31. 
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Wildlife  Staffer  Reaches  Summit 
South  American  Climb  Fraught  With  Danger 


View  From  The  Top:  Four  North  Carolina  men  recently  climbed 
Cerro  Aconcagu,  at  22,831  feet  the  highest  peak  in  the  western 
hemisphere.  John  Widman,  a  former  graphic  artist  with  Wildlife  In 
North  Carolina,  was  the  only  expedition  member  to  reach  the  summit, 
and  shot  this  photo  (above). 

Base  camp  was  at  over  19,000  feet.  Here,  Widman  (cooking  at 
right)  helps  prepare  a  meal  before  the  final  climb. 


w 


hen  one  of  the  staff 
members  of  Wildlife  In 
North  Carolina  goes  on  vacation, 
it  is  usually  something  pretty 
mundane.  A  few  days  painting 
the  back  porch  or  perhaps  a  trip 
to  the  beach. 

But  when  John  Widman — a 
former  graphic  designer  for  this 
magazine  and  an  Asheville 
native — went  on  vacations, 
they  were  humdingers.  Over 
the  past  few  years,  John  had 
climbed  some  of  the  highest 
peaks  in  British  Columbia,  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  and  Mexico. 


When  he  left  the  staff  last 
summer,  we  figured  something 
special  was  in  store. 

"I'm  going  climbing  in  South 
America,"  he  said.  "We've  been 
planning  it  for  quite  awhile." 

John  was  part  of  a  North 
Carolina  expedition  to  Cerro 
Aconcagua  in  Argentina,  a 
22,831  foot  peak  that  is  the 
highest  mountain  outside  of  the 
Himalayas.  Three  other  Raleigh 
men  made  up  the  expedition 
that  left  in  January  of  1985.  The 
leader  was  James  Murray,  direc- 
tor of  marine  advisory  services 


for  the  N.C  Sea  Grant  program. 
The  others  were  Michael  Mallin, 
a  biologist  with  Carolina  Power 
and  Light  Company,  and  Robert 
Crone,  a  graphic  designer. 

The  expedition  soon  ran  into 
difficulties — the  airline  lost 
Mallin's  equipment,  and  after 
waiting  10  days,  the  team  agreed 
to  travel  to  the  mountain  and 
establish  a  base  camp.  Mallin 
would  join  them  when  and  if  his 
gear  arrived.  It  came  four  days 
later,  but  on  the  way  to  the 
mountain  he  fell  into  an  icy 
river,  almost  died  of  hypo- 
thermia, and  was  hospitalized. 

The  other  climbers  estab- 
lished their  base  camp  at  over 
19,000  feet.  They  waited  for 
Mallin,  and  having  no  news  of 
him,  decided  to  press  on  to  the 
summit.  Crone  was  suffering 
from  severe  altitude  sickness, 
and  had  to  return  to  the  base 
camp  soon  after  the  climb 
started.  Widman  and  Murray 
continued  and  were  soon 
enveloped  in  a  "whiteout,"  a 
mountain  blizzard.  Widman 
was  suffering  from  frostbite  in 
his  feet,  and  stopped  to  remove 
his  boots  and  massage  them. 
The  two  men  became  separated 
in  the  storm,  and  Widman 
returned  to  the  base  camp. 
Murray  kept  climbing  and  was 
probably  near  the  summit  when 
he  realized  that  his  footprints 
were  disappearing  in  his  wake. 
Since  the  risk  of  becoming  lost 
was  too  great,  he  also  returned 
to  the  camp  and  found  that 
Mallin  had  finally  arrived. 

Mallin  and  Crone  decided  to 
return  to  a  nearby  village,  but 
Murray  and  Widman  wanted  to 
take  another  stab  at  the  summit. 
They  got  a  late  start,  and  by  the 
time  they  were  near  the  top 
Murray  was  exhausted.  They 
talked  over  the  situation,  and 
Widman  decided  to  make  the 
final  800-foot  climb  alone.  It 
took  him  an  hour-and-a-half. 


At  the  top,  he  stayed  only  long 
enough  to  take  five  pictures,  sat 
on  the  highest  rock  outside  of 
Asia  for  a  minute  or  two,  and 
returned  to  where  he  had  left 
Murray. 

The  two  men  were  caught  by 
darkness  on  the  way  back  to  the 
camp,  and  were  forced  to  spend 
the  night  under  a  rock  ledge. 
Suffering  from  the  cold,  they 
alternately  huddled  together 
and  jogged  in  place  to  keep 
warm.  Widman's  feet  were 
seriously  frostbitten,  and  when 
they  reached  the  base  camp  the 
following  day  Murray  left 
Widman  in  the  care  of  other 
climbers  and  hiked  to  the 
nearest  village.  He  sent  back  a 
mule  team  to  carry  Widman 
down  the  mountain.  Fortu- 
nately, Widman  recovered  from 
the  frostbite  with  no  ill  effects. 

"It's  nice  to  be  back,"  John 
said  recently  from  Camp 
Mondamin  near  Tuxedo,  where 
he  is  teaching  rock  climbing  and 
other  outdoor  skills  to  young 
people.  And  yes,  the  slide  show 
he  presented  to  his  former 
colleagues  was  really  something. 

Cast  Into  Sun 
For  More  Bass 


It's  best  to  cast  into  the -sun  if 
you're  fishing  the  edge  of  a 
weedbed  or  casting  topwater 
lures  for  bass.  If  the  sun  is 
directly  in  your  face,  the  near 
edge  of  a  weed  bed  will  offer  a 
lip  of  shade  that  is  very 
attractive  to  bass.  The  fish  like 
to  rest  and  feed  along  these 
shaded  areas.  Casting  into  the 
sun  will  also  give  a  topwater 
lure  a  better  surface  silhouette, 
and  may  make  the  plug  appear 
more  "natural"  to  the  fish.  A 
pair  of  polarized  sunglasses  is  a 
great  help  when  fishing  during 
mid-day. 
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Temporarily  Tired  Of  Fried  Fish? 
Baked  Perch  With  Shallots  A  Summer  Treat 


What  do  white  perch, 
yellow  perch,  crappie 
and  rock  bass  have  in  common? 
All  are  panfish,  and  all  are  deli- 
cious whether  broiled,  poached, 
fried,  sauteed  or  grilled  if  even 
a  little  care  is  taken  in  their 
preparation! 

Rolling  these  fish  in  a  corn- 
meal-flour  mixture  and  lightly 
browning  in  bacon  drippings  is 
probably  my  favorite  way  of 
preparing  them.  But,  every  now 
and  then  —  generally  about  two 
months  into  the  fishing  season 
—  I  get  bored,  and  go  on  an 
experimental  binge  with  new 
recipes.  It  was  on  such  a  binge 
last  summer  that  I  discovered  a 
recipe  for  perch  baked  with 
shallots  and  mushrooms.  This 
recipe  works  well  with  any  of 
the  fish  listed  above  as  well  as 
with  fillets  of  larger  fish. 

If  your  old  tried  and  true  fish 
recipe  seems  a  bit  blah  lately  — 


and  you're  having  an  endless 
run  of  fishing  luck — count  your 
blessings,  and  give  this  recipe  a 
shot.  I  think  you'll  like  it. 

Perch  Baked  With 
Shallots  And  Mushrooms 

5  or  6  eight-inch  perch,  scaled  and 

dressed  with  heads  and  tails 

removed 
\4  cup  yellow  cornmeal 
%  cup  flour 

salt  and  freshly  ground  pepper 

6  tablespoons  butter 

Y4  lb.  mushrooms,  sliced  thin 

1  tablespoon  capers,  crushed,  with 
one  teaspoon  of  their  juice 

6  shallots  or  scallions,  sliced 

2  garlic  cloves,  sliced 
14  cup  bread  crumbs 

Y2  teaspoon  dried  tarragon 
2  tablespoons  minced  chives 

Dredge  the  fish  in  a  mix  of 
the  cornmeal,  flour,  salt  and 
pepper.  Saute  the  fish  in  a 
couple  of  tablespoons  of  butter 
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over  medium  heat,  browning 
each  side. 

Transfer  the  fish  to  a  pie  plate 
or  dish.  In  another  skillet,  saute 
the  mushrooms,  mashed 
capers,  and  their  juices  in  two 
tablespoons  of  butter  for  two 
to  three  minutes.  Stir  constantly 
to  blend  the  capers  and  the  caper 
liquid.  Remove  the  mushrooms 
to  a  lightly  buttered,  shallow 
baking  dish. 

Add  the  remaining  butter  to 
the  mushroom  skillet,  and  saute 
the  shallots  and  garlic  for  a 
minute  or  two. 

Lay  the  browned  perch  on  an 
even  bed  of  mushrooms  in  the 
baking  dish.  Sprinkle  the  fish 
with  the  bread  crumbs  mixed 
with  tarragon.  Then,  spread  the 
shallots,  garlic  and  chives  on 
top.  Bake  in  a  preheated  400° 
oven  for  10  to  12  minutes. 
Serves  four.  Enjoy! 

—  Curtis  Wooten 


Revenue  Received 

$3,402,308.33 
20,422.45 
113,670.48 

59,783.38 
56,427.59 

$3,652,612.23 


Calendar 
Of  Events 

July  1-5 

Cap'n  Fannie 's  Billfish  Tourna- 
ment at  Atlantic  Beach.  For 
more  information  contact  the 
Anchorage  Marina,  EO.  Box  7, 
Atlantic  Beach,  N.C.  28512. 

July  4 

Festival  for  the  Eno  at  the  West 
Point  on  the  Eno  Park  in 
Durham.  Music,  arts,  crafts 
and  other  events.  Sponsored  by 
the  Eno  River  Association. 

July  4 

10th  annual  Lumber  River  Raft 
and  Canoe  Regatta  at  Riverton 
Park  in  Wagram.  For  more  in- 
formation contact  the  Scotland 
County  Department  of  Parks 
and  Recreation,  P.O.  Box  1668, 
Laurinburg,  N.C.  28352. 

July  4-7 

Annual  Croaker  Festival  at 
Oriental.  Sailboat  races,  arts 
and  crafts,  and  other  events. 

July  8-12 

Salt  Water  Arts  Festival  at  the 
N.C.  Marine  Resources  Center 
on  Bogue  Banks  at  Atlantic 
Beach. 

July  13-14 

30th  annual  Grandfather 
Mountain  Highland  Games  and 
Gathering  of  Scottish  Clans  at 
Grandfather  Mountain  in 
Linville. 

July  18-21 

38th  annual  Guild  Fair  of  the 
Southern  Highland  Handicraft 
Guild  at  the  Asheville  Civic 
Center.  Arts  and  crafts,  tradi- 
tional mountain  music  and 
dancing. 

July  27-28 

World  Drag  Boat  Champion- 
ships at  Oak  Hollow  Lake  in 
High  Point. 


The  Wildlife  Endowment  Fund  Report 

The  Wildlife  Endowment  Fund  is  supported  by  the  sale  of  lifetime  licenses,  lifetime 
subscriptions  to  Wildlife  In  North  Carolina,  and  tax-deductible  contributions.  Only 
the  annual  interest  from  this  fund  is  used  for  wildlife  conservation,  and  the  fund  will  play  a 
key  role  in  supporting  wildlife  programs  in  the  future.  For  more  information,  write  to  the 
Wildlife  Endowment  Fund,  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  512  N.  Salisbury  St., 
Raleigh,  N.C.  27611. 


Lifetime  Sportsman's  License  11,812 

Lifetime  Hunting  License  109 

Lifetime  Fishing  License  659 
Lifetime  Subscriptions  to 

Wildlife  in  N.C.  524 

Contributions  — 

Fund  Total: 
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Lifetime  hunting 
and  fishing  licenses . . . 
the  buy  of  a  lifetime 
for  the  time  of  your  life. 


Colorful  Chorister 

The  squirrel  tree  frog's 
coloration  may  range  from 
bright  green  to  brown  or 
even  spotted. 


LITHO  BY  HUNTER  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
WINSTON-SALEM,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


OUR  NATURAL  HERITAGE 


The  Joy  Of  Sticks 


by  Jim  Dean 


From  time  to  time  those  of  us  who  are  periodically 
chained  to  a  typewriter  feel  the  need  to  tackle  a  serious 
subject.  Be  forewarned.  This  is  that  time,  and  the  subject  is 
sticks.  Webster  defines  a  stick  as  "a  branch  or  shoot  from  a 
tree  or  shrub  or  a  relatively  long  and  slender  piece  of  wood." 
As  usual,  Webster  doesn't  go  in  for  much  detail. 

There's  a  lot  more  to  know  about  sticks,  and  L.C.  Moore 
of  Livingston,  Texas  has  taken  it  upon  himself  to  tell  us. 
According  to  a  recent  news 
article,  the  80-year-old  Moore 
is  quoted  as  saying  "Every- 
body ought  to  have  a  stick. 
Why,  they're  handy  every  way 
in  the  world."  Moore  has  been 
making  and  selling  or  giving 
away  various  types  of  sticks  at 
a  local  folk  festival.  He  makes 
several  kinds  of  sticks,  includ- 
ing hiking  sticks,  but  appar- 
ently he  is  best  known  for  his 
poking  sticks.  According  to 
Moore,  in  earlier  times,  a 
poking  stick  was  used  to  poke 
a  setting  hen  off  a  nest  or  stir 
clothes  boiling  in  a  wash  pot. 

This  business  of  sticks  rings 
some  atavistic  bell  deep  in  my 
soul,  carrying  me  back  to  a 
time  in  my  youth  when  sticks 
were  more  important.  Indeed, 
I  remember  sitting  in  Sunday 
School  wondering  whether 
"Thy  rod  and  thy  staff"  were 
not  one  and  the  same  kind  of 
stick.  Later,  I  decided  that  a  rod  was  a  fishing  stick  and  a  staff 
was  a  wading  stick  to  keep  one  from  falling  into  an  icy 
stream.  Needless  to  say,  I've  never  been  the  same  since  I 
made  this  theological  interpretation,  and  as  the  Bible 
promised,  my  rod  and  my  staff  have  so  far  comforted  me 
many  —  if  not  all — of  the  days  of  my  life. 

I  think  this  fellow  Moore  is  onto  something  big.  What  this 
nation  needs  is  to  rediscover  the  value  and  joy  of  sticks  in  all 
their  various  forms.  Of  course,  we'll  have  to  adapt  them  to 
modern  use.  I  doubt  seriously  if  there  are  many  kids  around 
who  use  a  stick  to  keep  a  wheel  rolling  since  that  toy  bit  the 
dust  years  ago,  but  outdoorsmen  still  use  a  lot  of  sticks. 
Campers  poke  fires  with  sticks  or  roast  weenies  and 
marshmallows  on  sharpened  sticks.  Hikers  use  walking 
sticks  and,  as  mentioned,  fishermen  use  wading  staffs.  There 


are  even  a  few  anglers  who  still  use  long  sticks  of  ash  to  pole 
a  boat. 

To  my  knowledge,  there  exists  one  type  of  stick  that  not 
even  the  whimsical  Mr.  Moore  seems  aware  of.  For  lack  of  a 
better  term,  I  would  call  it  a  holding  stick.  It  has  no  utilitarian 
purpose,  but  serves  as  a  sort  of  wooden  teddy  bear.  When  I 
was  eight  years  old,  I  made  such  a  stick  for  my  father  from  a 
10-inch  piece  of  wood  that  struck  my  fancy.  I  whittled  on  it 

and  polished  it  until  it  was 
smooth,  then  carved  the  word 
"cotton"  on  it  since  that  was 
my  dad's  business.  It  has  been 
on  his  desk  for  37  years. 

A  minister  friend  who  went 
for  a  long  walk  in  the  woods 
one  day  returned  with  a  non- 
descript stick  that  he  has  also 
kept  on  his  desk  for  years.  I 
never  asked,  but  I  suspect  it  is 
there  to  remind  him  of  some- 
thing he  doesn't  want  to  for- 
get— perhaps  there  is  some 
spiritual  message  in  that  stick. 

If  there  is  something  attrac- 
tive, useful  and  comforting  in 
a  stick  —  and  I  believe  there 
is  —  then  it  is  also  true  that 
there  is  beneficial  therapy  in  the 
cutting,  shaping  and  polishing 
of  a  stick.  Whittling  has  long 
been  recognized  as  a  form  of 
mindless  entertainment,  but 
mindless  doesn't  mean  foolish. 
While  the  carver  uses  his  skills 
to  intentionally  make  something,  the  whittler  merely  takes 
visceral  pleasure  in  the  sharpness  of  the  blade  and  the  long, 
smooth  slices  that  reveal  the  grain  of  the  wood.  If  you  wind 
up  with  a  good  poking,  holding  or  walking  stick,  that's  just 
an  unplanned  benefit.  Think  of  all  the  psychiatric  fees  that 
could  be  avoided  through  the  simple  restful  act  of  putting  a 
good  knife  to  a  stick  of  wood  and  whittling  away  your 
aggressions. 

Another  thing  about  sticks  is  that  you  aren't  likely  to 
outgrow  them.  You  may  not  have  need  of  a  good  ash  or 
hickory  hiking  stick  when  you  get  old,  but  you  might  need  a 
sturdy  cane.  I've  got  a  piece  of  rhododendron  put  away  for 
just  that  purpose,  but  I'll  admit  I'm  hoping  I  won't  need  it: 
just  yet. 
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NATURE'S  WAYS 


The  sunflower  orients  its 
face  towards  the  sun,  and  will 
turn  slowly  during  the  course 
of  a  day  to  follow  the  strongest 
light.  In  the  tyth  century,  it 
was  thought  that  this  illustrated 
the  sun's  "magnetism,"  but  in 
1926  Dutch  plant  psysiologist, 
Frits  W.  Went,  was  finally 
able  to  isolate  the  substance 
that  causes  this  movement.  He 
called  this  substance  auxin. 


NATURE'S  WAYS 


sun 


light 


Experiments  show  that 
auxin  is  a  hormone  that 
stimulates  cell  growth.  Since 
it  is  repelled  hy  light,  it 
migrates  to  the  shady  side  of 
a  plant's  stem,  promoting 
more  rapid  growth  on  that 
side  and  musing  the  stem  to 
bend  toward  the  light. 


The  chemical  stimulant 

auxin  may  have  a  variety 
of  effects  which  differ  from 
time  to  time.  The  stems  of 
English  ivy  grow  away  from 
light,  yet  the  leaves  orient 
themselves  to  obtain 
maximum  light.  Like  many 
such  active  compounds 
auxin  is  also  highly  toxic  at 
high  concentrations,  and 
some  weedkillers  are  merely 
synthetic  auxin. 


Plants  On  The  Move 

written  by  Lawrence  S.  Earley  /  illustrated  by  David  Williams 

Can  plants  move?  Sure.  Just  think  of  the  way  a  plant  grows,  for  example. 
Roots  move  down  into  the  soil,  while  shoots  move  up  into  the  air.  But  what 
about  the  ability  to  respond  to  threats  or  to  move  toward  food?  Well,  without  a 
doubt  the  mobile  animals  have  the  advantage  over  the  rooted  plants,  but  plants 
have  a  surprising  capability  to  move  in  response  to  environmental  stimuli,  in 
particular  to  light  which  they  need  for  growth. 

Take  the  house  plant  in  your  window.  You've  probably  noticed  that  after  a  few 
days,  or  even  less,  the  plant  seems  to  lean  toward  the  window.  If  you  turn  the 
plant  so  that  it  is  now  leaning  into  the  room,  in  time  the  plant  will  straighten  and 
then  incline  again  toward  the  window.  If  you  put  the  plant  in  a  dark  room  with 
only  a  single  window,  the  plant  stem  will  actually  bend  and  grow  sideways 
toward  the  light.  Because  of  this  tendency,  indoor  gardeners  turn  their  plants 
periodically  to  keep  them  growing  straight. 

This  kind  of  plant  movement  is  sometimes  called  "heliotropism"  (turning 
toward  the  sun),  or  in  botanical  parlance,  "phototropism"  (turning  toward 
light).  What  is  happening  is  that  the  growing  tips  of  most  plants  are  attracted  to 
light  and  will  actually  move  toward  it  or  orient  themselves  to  it  in  some  fashion. 

There  are  many  examples  of  this  tendency.  In  late  spring,  day  lilies  bloom 
along  the  sides  of  roads,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  the  long  stems  leaning  en  masse 
toward  the  sun,  as  if  drawn  by  a  magnet.  Sunflowers,  of  course,  keep  their  faces 
toward  the  sun  as  it  journeys  across  the  sky.  The  mallow  is  an  interesting  plant 
whose  leaves  follow  the  sun  until  it  sets,  and  then  turn  and  face  east  as  if 
anticipating  the  dawn.  Maple  trees  are  structured  so  that  their  branches  spread 
the  leaves  out,  exposing  as  much  leaf  surface  to  the  sun  as  possible. 

These  movements  orient  the  growing  plant  toward  light.  How  are  plants  able 
to  do  this?  What  is  the  mechanism  by  which  a  plant  seems  to  turn  itself  into  the 
life-giving  direction  of  the  sun?  This  question  has  been  the  subject  of  some 
interesting  experiments  over  the  years.  Charles  Darwin,  whose  work  on 
evolution  is  well-known  but  whose  equally  important  work  with  earthworms 
and  plants  is  not,  found  that  if  he  cut  off  the  tips  of  a  plant  and  exposed  it  to 
light,  the  plant  stem  did  not  bend.  From  this  he  deduced  that  there  was 
something  in  the  growing  tip  that  was  transmitted  to  the  lower  portion  of 
the  plant,  causing  it  to  bend. 

This  "something"  was  not  identified  until  this  century.  Experiments 
succeeded  in  isolating  a  substance  called  "auxin,"  after  the  Greek  word  that 
means  "to  increase."  Auxin  is  a  hormone  that  stimulates  cell  growth.  It  travels 
from  the  very  tip  of  the  plant  stem  toward  its  base,  but  it  has  an  aversion  to  light, 
actually  migrating  to  the  shady  side  of  the  plant  when  exposed  to  light.  The  cells 
on  the  shady  side  of  the  stem  are  thus  stimulated  to  grow  faster  than  those  on  the 
sunlight  side,  causing  the  stem  to  bend  toward  the  light.  Why  auxin  seems  to 
shy  away  from  light  has  never  been  explained. 

Not  all  plant  movements  are  toward  light.  Some  plants  manage  to  move  away 
from  light.  The  stems  of  English  ivy,  the  wall  creeper,  grow  away  from  light  (and 
thus  hug  the  wall  or  other  support),  but  their  leaves  are  attracted  to  light  and  are 
positioned,  as  a  brief  glance  at  your  neighborhood  university  building  will 
show,  so  that  each  leaf  gets  maximum  exposure  to  the  light.  Darwin  found  that 
neither  stem  nor  leaf  of  the  sundew  and  the  pitcher  plant — two  insectivorous 
plants  —  moved  toward  light,  an  uncommon  situation.  He  reasoned  that 
insectivorous  plants  had  more  need  to  position  its  leaves  to  capture  insects  than 
to  capture  light.  Some  have  reported  that  the  turkey  oak,  a  small,  scrub  oak  that 
grows  on  dry  and  hot  sandy  ridges  in  the  Sandhills,  orients  its  leaves  with  their 
broad  sides  away  from  the  sun,  and  the  edge  turned  toward  it.  This  adaptation 
presumably  enables  the  plant  to  reduce  its  rate  of  transpiration. 

Though  plants  cannot  stretch  and  scratch  themselves  and  walk  a  few  feet 
into  the  sun,  as  ol'  Bowser  does  on  a  cool  day,  they  have  their  ways.  The  result 
is  growth,  the  "force  that  through  the  green  fuse  drives  the  flower,"  as  Dylan 
Thomas  said,  the  steadfast  striving  for  fullness  that  animates  all  life. 


The  All-Natural 

ANGLER 

Warning!  No  artificial  lures  have  been  added 
to  this  article,  but  the  tactics  revealed 
may  prove  addictive. 

by  Jim  Dean 


My  brother,  Graham,  has  always 
been  a  pretty  observant  fellow. 
Even  as  a  little  kid  he  seemed  to 
notice  things  other  folks  took  for  granted.  It 
was  on  his  first  fishing  trip — he  was  maybe 
three  or  four  years  old  —  that  he  uttered 
what  has  become  a  family  slogan  used  to 
underscore  anything  that  seems  too 
obvious  to  warrant  debate. 

Graham  sat  quietly  in  the  boat,  taking  it 
all  in  as  grandad  and  the  others  rigged  up 
their  cane  poles.  He  was  especially  interested 
in  the  can  of  red  worms,  and  he  dug  around 
until  he  retrieved  several  and  put  them  on 
the  seat  to  see  what  they  would  do.  It  soon 
became  clear  that  they  weren't  going  to  do 
much  of  anything.  Graham  also  watched  as 
several  of  the  worms  were  impaled  on 
hooks  and  tossed  over  the  side.  Then,  very 
matter  of  factly,  he  said,  "Fishing  worms 
don't  talk."  Apparently  he  figured  if  those 
worms  were  ever  going  to  say  anything, 
they'd  find  their  voices  at  that  point  (no 
pun  intended). 

Of  course,  Graham  was  right.  Fishing 
worms  don't  talk.  Indeed,  I  can't  recall  a 
single  instance  when  any  of  the  natural  baits 
I've  used  ever  muttered  so  much  as  a  word. 
I  guess  you  could  say  that  worms  do  their 
talking  under  a  cork,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
a  variety  of  other  natural  baits.  It's  a  case 
where  actions  speak  louder  than  words. 

You  don't  hear  or  read  much  about 
fishing  with  natural  baits.  When  was  the 
last  time  you  read  an  article  about  catching 


When  it  comes  to  catching  bluegilh  this  size — 
the  biggest  tipped  the  scales  at  20  ounces — 
nothing  beats  natural  bait.  Artificial  flies  and 
I    tiny  lures  or  spinners  sometimes  work  as  well, 
i    but  a  worm  or  cricket  is  more  consistent. 


bluegills  or  shellcrackers  on  crickets  or 
catalpa  worms?  Likewise,  catching  a  bass  on 
a  minnow  or  crawfish  apparently  lacks  the 
pizzazz  of  fooling  one  on  an  artificial  bait — 
at  least  in  print  or  on  TV  You  can't  blame 
the  magazines  or  television,  however, 
because  fishermen  today  go  for  glamorous 
species  caught  on  artificials  using  modern 
tackle  and  technology.  There  ain't  much 
glamour  in  a  cork  and  cane  pole. 

Ah  yes,  but  there's  another  reason  you 
don't  read  much  about  bait  fishing.  Most  of 
us  bred  and  born  in  a  rural  clime  were 
hatched  already  knowing  how  to  bait  up  a 
red  wiggler.  The  ability  to  rig  up  a  cane  pole 
and  pinch  on  a  split  shot  is  purely  genetic,  so 
why  waste  magazine  pages  telling  us  what  we 
already  know?  Besides,  some  might  argue, 
fishing  with  bait  is  too  effective  to  present 
the  fisherman  with  a  challenge. 

Actually,  there  is  a  good  bit  more  to  bait 
fishing  than  might  appear  at  first  glance. 
There  are  many  more  types  of  natural  baits 
than  many  fishermen  would  suppose,  and 
many  techniques  for  fishing  them.  Further- 
more, it  takes  considerable  skill  to  fish  many 
natural  baits  effectively,  and  if  you've  spent 
the  last  10  years  trying  to  locate  a  largemouth 
with  electronics  and  fool  him  with  a  piece 
of  plastic,  it's  high  time  you  came  back  to 
your  roots  for  at  least  one  gentle  afternoon. 

When  I  was  a  kid  a  few  years  ago  —  well, 
30  years  ago  —  most  of  the  fishermen  I 
knew  spent  a  lot  of  time  making  sure  they 
had  an  ample  supply  and  variety  of  natural 
baits.  My  grandfather,  for  example,  built  a 
worm  bed  behind  the  garage.  It  was 
basically  a  wooden  box  sunk  into  the 
ground  that  he  filled  with  the  richest  earth 
he  could  find.  We  stocked  it  with  red 
wigglers  that  we  dug  from  beneath  a  pile  of 
decomposing  cotton  seeds  at  a  nearby  gin. 
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The  All-Natural  Angler 


Jmi  Dean 


Cliff  Edwards  boats  a  knee-knocking  bluegill  that  made  the  mistake  of  nibbling  a  cricket  fished 
on  the  bottom  in  a  private  pond.  A  knee-knocker,  by  the  way,  is  any  bluegill  so  big  you  have  to 
hold  it  between  your  knees  to  get  the  hook  out. 


Granddad  kept  the  worms  healthy  by 
broadcasting  cracker  meal  and  a  few  table 
scraps  over  the  bed,  and  it  took  only  a  few 
minutes  before  each  fishing  trip  to  dig 
a  can  full  of  fresh  bait. 

My  grandfather  also  kept  a  minnow  seine 
in  the  car,  and  we  would  sometimes  stop  at 
a  creek  enroute  to  a  fishing  hole  and  seine 
some  minnows.  In  many  of  the  blackwater 
creeks  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state,  we 
might  also  be  lucky  enough  to  get  some 
grass  shrimp.  Most  of  today's  fishermen 
have  never  seen  these  small,  freshwater 
cousins  of  the  saltwater  shrimp,  but  they  are 
deadly  for  panfish.  To  my  knowledge,  grass 
shrimp  are  available  only  to  those  willing  to 
use  a  seine,  and  it's  likely  that  few  fishermen 
use  them  anymore. 

The  catalpa  worm  is  another  great  old 
bait  that  seems  to  be  less  commonly  used 
nowadays.  Erroneously  called  "catawba" 
worms  by  most  folks  —  I  was  grown  before 
I  knew  better — catalpa  worms  are  widely 
regarded  as  the  finest  bream  bait  you  can 
stick  on  a  hook.  Twenty  years  ago,  it  was  a 
rare  farm  that  didn't  boast  at  least  one  or 
two  catalpa  trees  simply  for  the  worms  they 
attracted.  You'd  pick  'em  off  the  leaves, 
pinch  off  their  heads  and  turn  them  inside 
out  on  the  hook  so  that  the  juicy,  white 
innards  would  be  exposed.  No  bluegill  can 
pass  up  a  meal  like  that,  although  I  know 
a  few  fishermen  who  are  not  overly 
enthusiastic  about  turning  a  worm. 

Less  common  also  are  such  panfish  baits 
as  meal  worms,  maggots,  wasp  larvae  and 
grub  worms.  I  can  understand  to  some 
extent  why  maggots  have  fallen  into  disfavor, 
and  for  that  matter,  gathering  wasp  and 
hornet  larvae  doesn't  strike  me  as  a  riotous 
good  time.  But  meal  worms  —  or  "mealies" 
—  are  safer  and  reasonably  clean  as  insects 
go,  and  I'm  told  they're  easy  to  raise  though 
I  haven't  tried  it.  They're  still  widely  used 
up  north,  especially  by  ice  fishermen,  but 
they're  no  longer  common  in  the  South. 

One  major  reason  for  the  decline  of  some 
of  these  panfish  baits  is  the  rapid  rise  in 
cricket  culture.  Whereas  crickets  were  less 
common  as  bait  before  the  1960s,  they  are 
now  raised  commercially  by  the  millions 
and  can  be  bought  inexpensively  in  virtually 
every  bait  and  tackle  store  in  the  state. 
Almost  everything  that  swims  in  fresh 
water  will  eat  a  cricket,  and  bluegills, 
shellcrackers  and  other  panfish  are  especially 
fond  of  them.  Besides,  how  many  baits  will 
sing  to  you?  I  can't  think  of  many  finer 


things  than  drifting  around  a  pond  in  late 
evening  watching  a  cork  and  listening  to 
crickets  serenading  you  from  the  bait 
bucket.  Thank  goodness  I  can't  understand 
what  they're  saying  any  better  than  my 
brother  could  comprehend  red  worms. 
It  might  spoil  the  mood. 

Live  shiner  minnows  are  just  about 
the  only  other  live  bait  readily  available  in 
the  Piedmont  and  Coastal  Plain,  and  you 
can  usually  choose  either  small  sizes  for 
crappies  or  larger  ones  for  bass  and  catfish. 
Because  they're  inexpensive  and  it's  more 
convenient  to  buy  them  than  seine  them, 
shiners  have  pretty  much  replaced  the  use 
of  native  minnows.  One  unfortunate  result 
is  that  these  live  shiners  often  escape  or  are 
released  into  ponds  and  small  public  waters 
where  they  can  overpopulate  a  body  of 
water,  driving  out  the  more  desirable 
gamefish.  If  you  have  a  private  pond,  it's  a 
good  idea  to  ban  the  use  of  commercial 
shiner  minnows. 

The  variety  of  commercially  available  live 
baits  is  a  bit  wider  in  the  mountain  region  of 
the  state.  In  addition  to  minnows,  red  worms 
and  crickets,  you  can  usually  also  find 
nightcrawlers,  salamanders  and  occasionally 
soft  crawfish  for  sale.  Indeed,  on  most  large 
mountain  lakes,  nightcrawlers  are  more 
commonly  used  than  any  other  natural  bait, 
and  they  catch  not  only  panfish,  but  also 
bass,  walleye  and  other  species.  Some 
fishermen  favor  salamanders  for  bass  and 


big  trout,  while  others  consider  a  soft 
(peeler)  crawdad  tops  for  smallmouth  bass. 

The  tradition  of  collecting  your  own  bait 
also  seems  to  have  endured  better  in  the 
mountains  than  elsewhere  in  the  state. 
There  are  still  a  lot  of  fishermen  who  collect 
their  own  nightcrawlers,  salamanders  and 
crawfish,  and  they  also  cling  stubbornly  to 
some  other  old  favorites. 

Many  a  kid  has  collected  his  spending 
money  by  gathering  "grampus"  along  a 
mountain  stream,  learning  quickly  to  avoid 
the  sharp  pinching  apparatus  at  the  head 
end  of  these  critters.  You  may  know  these 
baits  by  their  more  common  name  of 
hellgrammite,  the  nymphal  form  of  the 
Dobson  fly.  Those  in  the  know  claim  that  a 
hellgrammite  is  an  even  better  smallmouth 
and  brown  trout  bait  than  a  crawfish. 

Stickbait,  though  illegal  to  collect  from 
some  streams,  is  another  local  favorite.  The 
larvae  of  many  caddis  flies  build  protective 
or  camouflaged  homes  underwater.  Some 
cement  tiny  rocks  together  to  form  cases; 
others  use  sticks  carefully  cut  to  make  a 
home  that  resembles  a  tiny  chimney.  Still 
others  use  randomly  cut  sticks  and  leaves. 
Trout  often  recognize  these  structures 
despite  the  efforts  of  the  caddis  and  eat 
them  —  rocks,  stick  and  all.  Naturally, 
observant  fishermen  have  noticed  this  and 
collect  them  to  use  as  bait. 

"I  could  often  tell  when  an  angler  was 
bait-fishing  in  a  stream  restricted  to 
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Salamander 


Eugene  Hester 


The  All-Natural  Angler 


is  quite  similar  to  the  flipping  cast  made  by 
anglers  who  float  the  blackwater  streams  for 
robin  (redbreast  sunfish)  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  state.  Some  use  a  light  cane  pole,  but 
the  collapsible  fiberglass  poles  called  "bream 
busters"  have  become  more  popular.  With 
a  small  cork,  light  split  shot  and  wire  hook, 
they  half  flip  or  half  rollcast  the  bait  around 
stumps  and  under  overhanging  brush  along 
the  banks  as  they  drift  with  the  current.  It  is 
exacting  fishing,  and  not  for  the  unskilled, 
but  it  is  deadly. 

Another  acquaintance  fishes  ponds  and 
small  lakes  with  ultra-light  spinning  tackle 
and  crickets.  So  that  he  can  fish  on  the 
bottom  at  any  depth  and  also  cast  long 
distances,  he  uses  a  small  sliding  cork.  He's 
learned  to  distinguish  a  bite  even  though  the 
sliding  cork  doesn't  bob  much  or  dip 
beneath  the  surface  as  corks  do  when 
they're  clamped  on  the  line.  It's  a  simple 
trick,  but  it  really  works. 

Fishing  a  live  shiner  or  a  threadfin  shad 
for  bass  or  stripers  also  requires  skill,  but 
perhaps  the  most  skillful  of  all  natural  bait 
fishermen  are  those  who  fish  dead  rigged 
minnows  or  live  crawfish  or  helgrammites 
in  a  flowing  stream.  I've  watched  some  of 
these  artists  as  they  worked  a  bait  through  a 
trout  or  smallmouth  pool,  and  they  are  as 
careful  and  skillful  as  any  angler  fishing 
artificials.  I'm  not  talking  about  the  guy 
who  walks  up  to  the  edge  of  a  pool,  chunks 
in  a  bait  and  stands  there  in  full  view  of  the 
fish  waiting  for  a  bite.  The  expert  rigged- 
minnow  angler  stays  out  of  sight  of  the  fish 
as  much  as  possible  and  works  his  bait  so 
that  it  resembles  an  injured  fish.  Some  of 
the  biggest  brown  trout  and  smallmouth 
bass  are  fooled  by  such  tactics. 

Although  the  numbers  of  fishermen  who 
concentrate  on  natural  bait  may  be  dwind- 
ling, the  bait  fisherman  is  by  no  means  an 
endangered  species.  In  fact,  in  this  age  of 
technological  angling  and  tournament 
competition,  the  man  who  soaks  some  sort 
of  natural  bait  is  probably  the  purest  angler 
left. 

I  can't  speak  for  anyone  but  myself,  but 
although  I'm  a  confirmed  flyrod  and  bait- 
casting  aficionado,  some  of  my  finest 
memories  are  locked  up  in  days  when  I 
drifted  in  a  juniper  skiff  and  tended  half  a 
dozen  cane  poles  fanned  out  around  me. 
Granddad  would  help  me  keep  an  eye  on  the 
corks  while  he  tended  the  oars  or  the  cranky 
old  Martin  outboard.  And  if  nothing  was 
biting,  he'd  use  the  ultimate  weapon  —  an 
enticement  of  tobacco  juice  spit  directly  on 
the  bait.  I  figure  it's  just  a  matter  of  time 
until  tobacco  juice  is  available  only  in  squirt 
bottles,  but  if  so  it  will  be  just  one  more 
indignity  suffered  by  those  of  us  who  still 
know  the  joy  of  fishing  with  bait.  0 


artificials-only, "  one  old-time  wildlife 
enforcement  officer  told  me,  "because  his 
front  shirt  pocket  would  be  wet  where  he 
stored  his  stickbait." 

One  of  the  oddest  natural  baits  is 
apparently  almost  unknown  to  most  North 
Carolinians.  Ever  heard  of  a  pennywinkle? 
Me  either,  but  Carl  Betsill  who  is  the  Wild- 
life Commission's  small-game  specialist  and 
a  native  of  Georgia,  says  that  penny  winkles 
are  common  bait  in  his  native  state. 

"A  pennywinkle  is  a  horsefly  larva  that's 
about  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
long,  and  it  grows  on  the  underside  of  mats 
of  weeds  or  rafts  of  sticks,  bark  and  other 
flotsam  that  collect  in  small  streams,"  said 
Betsill.  "You  just  turn  over  the  weeds  and 
there  they  are.  They're  common  in  our 
streams,  too,  but  I  haven't  met  anyone  who 
fishes  with  them." 

It  would  probably  be  impossible  to  list  all 
of  the  natural  baits  employed  by  fishermen. 
I  haven't  mentioned  bloodworms  which  are 
sea  worms  imported  from  the  Northeast 
and  used  for  rockfish  in  our  rivers  (and  also 
along  the  beaches),  and  then  there  are  such 
occasional  baits  as  grasshoppers  or  cicadas 
which  can  be  deadly.  When  cicadas  ( 13-  or 
17 -year  locusts)  hatch,  a  few  smart  anglers 
consider  them  secret  weapons.  Bass,  carp 
and  catfish  are  especially  fond  of  them,  and 
eat  prodigious  amounts  when  they  fall  into 
the  water. 

No  doubt  the  biggest  myth  about  bait 
fishing  is  that  it's  easier  than  fishing  with 
artificials.  Certainly  it's  true  that  there's  not 
much  involved  in  baiting  a  hook  with  a 
worm,  tossing  it  into  the  water  and  sitting 
back  to  wait  for  a  bite.  Of  course,  that 
method  will  catch  fish,  but  the  best  and 
most  successful  bait  fishermen  are  as 
careful  and  innovative  as  the  best  plug 
chunkers  and  fly  casters. 

One  fellow  I've  fished  with  likes  to  use  a 
flyrod  and  gently  rollcast  crickets  on  light 
wire  hooks  up  under  the  overhanging 
vegetation  around  ponds  or  along  streams. 
You  wouldn't  believe  the  size  of  the  bluegills 
and  shellcrackers  he  catches.  His  technique 


Of  all  the  natural  baits,  crickets  are  by  far  the 
most  popular,  and  they  have  replaced  many 
other  baits  because  they  are  raised  commercially 
and  are  available  virtually  everywhere.  A 
cricket  caught  this  shellcracker  (distinguished 
from  a  bluegill  by  the  light-colored  rim  on  the 
outer  edge  of  the  operculum  or  ear  flap). 
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Are  We  Hunting  A 

NEW  BREED 
OF  BUNNY? 


Leonard  Lee  Rue  I// 


Some  biologists  suspect  that  the  nation's  cottontail  rabbits 
may  have  undergone  genetic  changes  during  this  century. 
If  so,  it  could  be  one  reason  for  their  apparent  decline. 

byCarlBetsill 


For  the  past  25  years . . .  the  overall 
rabbit  population  seems  to  have 
decreased  in  spite  of  cyclic  periods  of 
relative  abundance  and  scarcity.  In  most 
areas  of  the  state,  rabbits  have  been  in  the 
declining  phase  of  the  cycle  for  the  past  four 
or  five  years.  Modern  clean  farming  methods 
now  used  in  most  areas  have  destroyed 
much  of  the  cover  and  food  formerly 

available  In  general,  rabbits  were 

apparently  at  a  low  peak  in  many  districts 
two  or  three  years  ago,  and  increases  have 
been  reported  from  some  sections  during 
the  last  year  or  two." 

Was  the  preceding  paragraph  a  quotation 
from  a  recent  news  release  by  the  Wildlife 
Commission?  No,  actually  it's  a  quotation 
from  a  Commission  publication  entitled 
Tarheel  Wildlife  published  in  1953!  Hasn't 
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anything  changed  in  the  past  30  years?  Yes, 
unfortunately,  it  has.  The  situation  with  the 
cottontail  rabbit  population,  in  most  areas, 
has  gotten  even  worse.  Information  from 
mail  surveys  show  that  hunter  success  for 
rabbits  has  steadily  declined  from  a  high  of 
an  average  of  1.7  rabbits  per  trip  in  1951-52 
to  0.9  rabbits  per  trip  for  the  1983-84 
season. 

But  that's  enough  depressing  statistics  for 
the  moment.  Every  rabbit  hunter  already 
knows  that  there  is  a  problem,  and  he  doesn't 
need  statistics  to  prove  it  to  him.  The  cause 
of  the  problem  and,  more  important,  what 
to  do  about  it  is  what  everyone  wants  to 
know.  Of  course,  a  lot  of  people  think  they 
know  the  answer.  You  have  all  heard  the 
standard  answers:  too  many  foxes,  too 
much  pesticide,  hunting  season  too  long, 


clean  farming,  disease  problems,  weather. 
All  of  these  may  be  combining  to  limit 
rabbit  and  other  small-game  populations, 
although  some  may  be  bigger  problems 
than  others.  The  trouble  is  none  of  them, 
alone,  can  fully  account  for  the  decline. 
Indeed,  the  problem  may  be  caused  by 
some  single  factor  that  we  haven't 
previously  recognized. 

Recently,  a  couple  of  scientists  have 
uncovered  some  facts  about  rabbits  that  few 
biologists  have  considered.  It  is  such  a 
complex  and  controversial  issue  that  as  a 
biologist  I  hesitate  even  raising  the  issue  in 
an  article.  Even  so,  despite  skepticism  from 
many  biologists,  it  presents  an  interesting 
and  radically  different  explanation  for  the 
decline  in  rabbits.  And,  with  answers  and 
solutions  still  up  for  grabs,  it  ill-behooves 
us  to  overlook  any  possibility.  As  a 
biologist,  I  offer  only  the  possibility  that 
this  may  deserve  further  study. 

Before  we  get  to  the  details,  let's  review  a 
bit  of  history.  Declines  of  rabbits  were  first 
noted  55-60  years  ago.  From  the  turn  of  the 
century  until  1925  the  cottontail  rabbit  was 
at  its  peak  and  what  a  peak  it  was!  Take,  for 
example,  the  following  excerpt  from  Tarheel 
Wildlife:  "Chatham  County  was  once 
known  as  'the  rabbit  county'  because  of  the 
large  animal  kills  and  shipments  of  rabbits 
to  markets  in  Richmond,  Philadelphia,  New 
York,  and  other  large  cities.  Bill  Edwards, 
station-master  at  Siler  City  for  45  years, 
says  that  the  peak  of  rabbit  shipments  from 
his  station  was  from  1907-1925.  Over  this 
period  of  18  years,  5  barrels,  containing 
about  100  rabbits  each,  were  sent  out  seven 
days  a  week  during  the  period  from 
November  1  to  January  31  of  each  year. 
These  figures  represent  an  approximate 
total  of 810,000  rabbits  shipped  out  of  one 
railroad  station,  in  one  county,  during  that 
18-year  period." 

Rabbits  have  not  been  in  that  abundance 
before  or  since.  Before  colonization,  the 
cottontail  was  restricted  to  river  bottoms 
and  openings  in  the  forest  created  by  fire  or 
Indian  agriculture.  For  thousands  of  years 
prior  to  colonization,  the  situation  changed 
little.  Year  after  year  new  openings  would  be 
created  while  just  as  many  reverted  back  to 
a  forest  cover  type.  Cottontails  in  the  eastern 
U.S.  became  specialists  in  occupying  these 
openings.  Their  fast  reproductive  rates 


Using  new  scientific  techniques,  including 
studies  of  blood  serum,  some  biologists  believe 
they  may  have  discovered  genetic  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  cottontail  rabbits  since  1920. 
If  they're  right,  these  modern  bunnies  (opposite 
page  and  left)  are  different  from  their  ancestors, 
and  may  have  different  habitat  needs. 
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enabled  them  to  populate  these  openings  in 
a  matter  of  months.  High  densities  assured 
that  enough  would  survive  after  the  opening 
had  reverted  back  to  forest  to  populate  new 
openings.  Agriculture  prior  to  1925 
simulated  the  natural  openings  the  rabbits 
were  accustomed  to.  The  result  was  a 
cottontail  population  explosion.  Taxono- 
mists  (people  who  name  animals),  during 
this  period,  classified  this  cottontail  as 
subspecies  mallurus  of  the  genus  and  species 
Sylvilagus  floridanus.  The  reason  all  this  is 
important  is  because  this  is  the  key  to  the 
latest  and  most  interesting  theory 
concerning  declining  rabbit  populations. 

This  latest  theory  was  put  forth  a  few 
years  ago  by  a  couple  of  scientists  working 
at  the  University  of  Maryland.  Dr.  Joseph 
A.  Chapman  is  an  expert  on  rabbit 
populations  and  ecology;  his  colleague  Dr. 
Raymond  P.  Morgan  is  an  expert  on  serum 
biochemistry.  Dr.  Chapman's  search 
through  museum  specimens  of  rabbits 
collected  before  1920  showed  some 
fascinating  changes  had  taken  place  in 
cottontails.  The  brain  cases  of  today's 
cottontails  in  Maryland  are  larger  than 
those  collected  before  1920.  Even  more 
obvious  were  changes  that  had  occurred  in 
the  color  of  the  fur.  Modern  rabbits  are 
much  darker.  According  to  Chapman: 
"Skins  from  rabbits  prior  to  1920  had  a 
distinct  light  orange,  almost  yellow  hue 
under  the  guard  hair,  whereas  in  the 
Sylvilagus  floridanus  we  collected,  the 
underlying  color  is  distinctly  brownish." 


Although  the  differences  do  not  show  up  well 
in  this  photograph  because  of  the  limitations  in 
color  photography,  in-hand  inspection  of  these 
pelts  reveals  that  the  pelt  in  the  center  (collected 
from  a  rabbit  killed  prior  to  1920)  is  of  a 
lighter,  more  reddish  color  than  the  two  flanking 
modern  cottontail  pelts.  Note  the  rusty  red  tail 
on  the  center  pelt.  These  modern  baby  cotton- 
tails (below )  will  have  a  more  distinctly  gray 
color  mixed  with  the  red,  a  difference  especially 
noticeable  in  the  under  fur  next  to  the  skin. 


Changes  of  this  sort  in  an  undisturbed 
wild  population  are  unusual.  What  could 
have  happened  to  bring  about  these 
changes?  Chapman  had  an  idea,  but  to 
confirm  it  he  needed  the  help  of  an  expert 
like  Dr.  Morgan.  Morgan's  specialty  of 
serum  biochemistry  is  a  new  one,  and,  most 
of  the  work  that  has  been  done  in  his  area  of 
expertise  has  occurred  within  the  past  10 
years.  As  a  wildlife  biologist,  I've  tried  to 
keep  up  with  this  new  area  of  study  but  it  is 
difficult  without  a  degree  in  biochemistry. 
At  any  rate,  the  following  is  an  explanation 
that  I  hope  is  accurate. 

Within  blood  serum  (the  liquid  part 
of  the  blood)  there  are  a  large  number  of 
proteins.  The  type  of  blood  proteins 
I  present  in  the  serum  is  controlled 
I  genetically.  A  population  of  animals  living 
4  separately  and  not  interbreeding  with 
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another  population  will  usually  have  a 
different  set  of  blood  proteins.  Morgan  is 
skilled  in  the  newly  developed  technique 
of  electrophoresis  used  to  detect  these 
proteins.  Electrophoresis  allows  these 
blood  proteins  to  be  separated  by  the  use  of 
an  electric  field.  Morgan's  findings  showed 
that  patterns  of  blood  proteins  in  rabbits  in 
Maryland  were  much  more  variable  than 
those  of  other  sub-species.  He  attributed 
this  to  either  introductions  of  another 
sub-species  or  species  of  rabbit. 

What  all  this  means  is  that  Sylvilagus 
floridanus  mediums,  the  cottontail  of  pre- 
20th  century,  may  have  been  quite  different 
from  the  rabbit  we  have  today.  Interbreeding 
with  cottontails  brought  in  from  Kansas, 
Missouri,  and  Texas  may  have  eliminated 
the  pure  form  of  the  eastern  cottontail  from 
the  whole  mid-Atlantic  region. 


Because  of  the  changes  in  agriculture 
in  the  late  '20s  and  early  '30s,  rabbit 
populations  began  to  decline.  To  remedy 
this,  large-scale  stocking  programs  were 
initiated  by  game  departments  and  private 
individuals.  Although  in  North  Carolina, 
the  Game  Department — as  far  as  we 
know  —  was  not  actively  involved  in  the 
stocking,  plenty  of  rabbits  were  brought  in 
by  well-meaning  individuals  and  clubs.  Even 
today  with  laws  restricting  the  importation 
of  wildlife,  many  rabbits  are  still  purchased 
from  the  mid-west  and  released  in  North 
Carolina. 

Originally,  the  biggest  fear  by  biologists 
was  the  possibility  of  the  introduction  of 
diseases  and  parasites  into  local  native 
populations.  Studies  of  survival  had  already 
indicated  that  few  of  these  imported  rabbits 
live  long  enough  to  breed;  therefore,  few 


Some  biologists  speculate  that  today's  cottontaib 
may  be  better  adapted  to  woodland  habitat 
than  the  fields,  borders  and  forest  openings  their 
ancestors  inhabited  before  1920.  If  so,  they 
may  also  be  more  adept  at  quickly  finding 
hiding  places  in  forests. 


biologists  thought  seriously  of  the  possibility 
that  native  rabbits  could  be  displaced  by  the 
mid-western  sub-species.  As  things  turned 
out,  these  biologists  were  right;  our  native 
rabbits  were  not  displaced  by  mid-western 
sub-species.  But  the  mid-western  sub- 
species that  did  survive  to  breed  often  bred 
with  native  sub-species,  and  the  hybrid 
produced  by  their  cross  was  apparently 
more  vigorous  and  better  able  to  survive  in 
the  habitat  that  now  existed  in  the  east  than 
either  of  its  parents.  (This  is  common  in 
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hybrids  of  many  species  and  is  termed 
"hybrid  vigor"  by  geneticists.  Common 
examples  are  seen  in  modern  varieties  of 
corn  and  beef  cattle.) 

The  eastern  cottontail  of  the  day  was  a 
specialist.  It  had  become  adapted  to  survi- 
ving only  in  small  scale  forest  openings  that 
periodically  occurred  in  an  otherwise  stable 
environment.  While  these  adaptations 
allowed  him  to  prosper  in  agricultural  areas, 
the  forested  areas  were  too  different.  In 
more  northern  lattitudes,  the  New  England 
cottontail,  a  different  species  altogether, 
traditionally  occupied  the  more  wooded 
range.  The  new  hybrid  produced  as  a  result 
of  introductions  from  the  mid-west  quickly 
expanded  into  the  wooded  area.  In  Mary- 
land, Chapman  found  that  this  "new  rabbit" 
is  displacing  the  New  England  cottontail 
within  its  traditional  woodland  habitat. 


Leonard  Lee  Rue  //J 

Assuming  we  had  the  same  sort  of 
introductions  in  North  Carolina,  and 
assuming  that  the  same  type  of  hybrid 
resulted,  we  should  have  seen  an  increase  in 
rabbits  because  they  could  now  occupy  the 
forest  as  well  as  agricultural  areas.  Indeed, 
Chapman,  in  an  article  published  in  1975  in 
the  Atlantic  Naturalist,  seemed  optimistic 
about  the  future  of  the  eastern  cottontail  in 
providing  game.  What  happened?  Why 
haven't  we  seen  more  cottontails  instead 
of  fewer?  Perhaps  it  is  because  this  "new 
rabbit,"  being  a  generalist  instead  of  a 
specialist,  is  not  able  to  exploit  agricultural 
habitats  as  well  as  its  predecessor.  Even  in 
good  habitat  we  seldom  see  populations  of 
the  densities  described  in  historical  records 
of  Chatham  County.  In  addition,  if  we  move 
to  woodlands  to  hunt  rabbits  we  find  they 
are  not  as  easily  hunted  as  farm  rabbits.  In 


Studies  at  the  Penny  Bend  Rabbit  Research 
Area  may  show  how  well  modern  rabbits 
respond  to  ideal  habitat,  but  other  factors  are 
oho  likely  to  influence  rabbit  populations, 
including  genetics.  Could  it  be  that  modern 
cottontails  are  hybrids  that  are  not  as  adaptable 
to  agricultural  habitats  as  their  predecessors? 


working  with  radio-collared  rabbits  in 
South  Carolina,  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
hunt  a  2  5 -acre  tract  of  hardwoods  on  which 
I  knew  the  exact  locations  of  eight  different 
rabbits.  After  hunting  two  hours  with 
beagles,  we  jumped  only  one  rabbit.  This 
particular  rabbit  ran  directly  to  a  hollow 
tree  and  the  beagles  lost  it  within  a  matter  of 
minutes.  Had  I  not  had  a  radio  on  the  rabbit 
I  would  probably  have  assumed  the  beagles 
were  running  a  squirrel.  The  other  seven 
rabbits  were  in  stump  holes,  hollow  logs, 
and  under  creek  banks  inaccessible  to  even 
the  best  beagles. 

It's  only  theory,  of  course,  but  it  may  be 
that  by  trying  to  improve  our  hunting  oppor- 
tunities for  rabbits  through  stocking,  we 
may  have  actually  helped  the  rabbit  expand 
its  range  into  new  habitats.  We  may  also 
have  increased  the  total  numbers  of  rabbits. 
Yet,  ironically,  we  may  have  decreased  our 
hunting  opportunity.  Perhaps  there  is  a 
lesson  to  be  learned  from  this — there  are 
no  easy  answers  in  wildlife  management. 
Decisions  should  be  made  on  the  best 
available  information  that  we  have  on  the 
biology  of  the  animal,  of  course,  but  even 
that,  sometimes,  is  not  enough.  We  need 
an  ongoing  intensive  research  program 
that  will  continue  to  give  us  new  insight 
into  the  mechanisms  that  control  wildlife 
populations. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  North  Carolina 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission  approved 
a  small-game  management  plan  that 
includes  a  strong  emphasis  on  small-game 
research.  The  Commission  is  also  continuing 
its  intensive  management  on  the  Penny 
Bend  Rabbit  Research  area  (see  "Rabbit 
Heaven"  by  Carl  Betsill,  Wildlife  In  North 
Carolina,  February  1985).  At  Penny  Bend, 
we  hope  to  document  what  kind  of  densities 
rabbits  now  present  can  attain  in  the  highest 
quality  habitat  we  can  provide.  If  money  can 
be  found,  we  also  plan  to  expand  our 
research  into  other  areas.  But  we  need  to 
know  more  about  predator-prey  relation- 
ships, and  the  effects  of  pesticides,  disease, 
and  weather.  We  need  to  know  how  these 
factors  may  work  in  combination,  and  all 
these  questions  may  take  years  to  answer.  A 
beginning  has  been  made,  and  some  might 
say  it's  overdue. 

And  yes,  we  now  know  we  need  to  learn 
more  about  genetics  also.  S3 
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The  Search  For  Solutions 

The  future  of  wildlife  lies  in  finding  new  and  innovative  ways 
to  preserve  habitat,  and  there  is  no  time  to  lose. 

by  Lawrence  S.  Earley 

There  are  places  in  the 
world  where  wildlife 
species  can  be  treated 
almost  as  if  they  were  in  a  bottle, 
insulated  from  the  storms  that 
play  in  the  real  world.  Zoos,  for 
example.  In  their  natural  habitats, 
wildlife  species  are  affected  by 
anything  that  affects  habitat, 
and  as  this  series  on  the  crisis  in 
habitat  has  tried  to  show,  that 
includes  a  bewildering  number 
of  unlikely  forces.  Federal  tax 
policies,  county  development 
patterns,  even  the  international  j 
balance  of  payments — they  are  i 
only  a  few  of  the  winds  that 

blow  through  the  wildlife  orchard.  

What  can  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  do  about  such  forces?  Practically 
nothing,  of  course.  It  can  set  regulations  governing  the  harvest  of  game  animals,  but  as 
one  writer  put  it,  "regulations  that  prohibit  a  farmer  from  shooting  a  deer  out  of  season 
are  powerless  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  wildlife  habitat  on  his  land."  It  is  possible  that 
the  N.C.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  N.C.  Division  of  Forest  Resources  affect 
wildlife  more  profoundly  than  anything  the  Wildlife  Commission  can  do — because  their 
policies  affect  habitat. 

Which  is  only  to  say  that  a  lot  of  people  in  the  state  have  more  to  say  about  the  future 
of  wildlife  in  North  Carolina  than  the  Wildlife  Commission. 


Wetland  habitat  in  the  Coastal  Plain  is  in  short  supply. 


Will  the  conservation  of  habitats  and  wildlife  require 
more  laws  and  regulations?  Are  new  incentives  required? 
Will  innovative  educational  programs  reach  the  private 
landowner  who  oftentimes  just  doesn't  know  how  to 
do  the  right  thing?  Will  the  state  need  to  consider 
acquisitions  of  unique  and  valuable  lands  in  order  to 
preserve  diversity? 

The  answer  to  all  of  these  questions  is,  we  believe, 
yes.  We  feel  strongly  that  if  wildlife  habitat  is  to  be 
preserved  in  quantities  and  qualities  that  matter,  it  will 
be  through  the  tender  mercies  of  individuals  and 
governments.  Thus  in  this  final  article  in  our  four-part 
series  on  habitat  loss  in  North  Carolina,  we  highlight 
individuals  and  groups  who  are  working  toward 


solutions  to  the  habitat  problem.  Their  actions  do  not 
represent  the  total  range  of  possibilities.  We  feel  that 
the  creativity  of  our  people  has  barely  been  touched  in 
this  great  need  to  conserve  our  wildlife.  The  cases  we 
present  are  representative  of  men  and  women  across 
the  state  who  are  stimulated  by  a  mixture  of  motives, 
but  united  in  their  love  for  the  land  and  their  conviction 
that  conservation  is  important. 

The  first  article  in  this  series,  "Bears,  Bays  and 
Greenbacks,"  looked  at  the  Carolina  bays  in  Bladen 
County  and  showed  how  vulnerable  they  were  to 
economic  forces  in  the  1970s.  These  bays  —  mucky, 
densely  vegetated  and  soil-poor  —  are  yet  unique 


wetland  communities  that  provide  badly  needed  habitat  for  the 
hard-pressed  coastal  black  bear.  Thousands  of  acres  of  the  bays 
were  drained  for  agriculture  in  a  land  boom  that  ended  in  the  early 
1980s. 

What  can  be  done  to  protect  natural  areas  like  Carolina  bays 
from  short-sighted  commercial  development? 

Floyd  Arnold  may  have  one  approach.  Arnold  is  a  69-year  old 
retired  forester  who  lives  outside  Goldsboro.  In  the  mid-'50s  he 
had  bought  parts  of  two  Carolina  bays  that  lay  partly  in  Bladen  and 
partly  in  Cumberland  counties  —  McClain's  Mill  Bay  and  Bear  Path 
Bay,  totalling  about  1,100  acres  of  bay  land  and  upland  pines.  Why 
purchase  "worthless"  scrubland? 

"I  worked  in  New  York  State  before  I  came  to  North  Carolina," 

he  says,  "and  in  that  country  if  you  fell  down  you  would  bounce  and 

roll  for  a  mile  before  you  stopped.  When  I  first  came  down  here  I 

had  never  seen  such  difficult  terrain.  You  can  get  in  those  bays,  step 

behind  a  bush  and  you're  lost."  Arnold  was  fascinated  by  the  bays 

and  their  unique  plant  communities,  especially  the  protective  cover 

they  afforded  big  game  like  black  bears  and  deer.  The  history  of  the 

area  was  fascinating.  As  he  takes  visitors  on  a  tour  of  his  land,  he 

points  out  the  remains  of  the  old  stagecoach  road  from  Fayetteville 

to  Wilmington,  and  gestures  to  fire-blackened  stumps  from  longleaf 

pine  trees  tapped  for  turpentine  100  years  ago.  But  in  recent  years 

Arnold  faced  a  dilemma  not  unusual  for  elderly  landowners.  He  had 

retired  from  his  teaching  job  and  when  his  wife  died  he  knew  he  had 

to  make  some  changes.  He  had  several  options.  He  could  sell  the 

, .      -r,      ,  land  and  make  a  sizeable 

Carolina  Bay  drainage  profit  ^  land  has 

wonderful  potential  for 
specialized  agriculture," 
Arnold  says.  "Somebody 
could  put  in  a  blueberry 
farm  or  grow  truck  crops. 
It  could  also  be  used  for 
a  cattle  farm." 

But  selling  the  land  for 
the  profit  didn't  appeal  to 
him.  "My  understanding 
is  that  about  50  percent  of 
the  bays  have  been  devel- 
oped, but  here  I've  got 
bays  that  never  have  been. 
They're  examples  of 
increasingly  rare  biotic 
communities.  I  realize  that 
if  I  sell  this  land,  the  land- 
owner can  do  with  it  what 
he  wants.  If  he  wants  to 
drain  it,  he  can  do  it. 
That's  why  I  want  the 
Nature  Conservancy  to 
get  it  and  protect  it  in  its 
natural  state." 
The  Nature  Conservancy. 
This  conservation  organization  is  a  giant  force  in  the  acquisition  and 
preservation  of  significant  natural  areas  state-  and  countrywide. 
In  1982,  representatives  of  the  N.C.  Natural  Heritage  Program 
identified  Arnold's  lands  as  having  exceptional  natural  value,  a 
necessary  first  step  for  the  Conservancy  to  offer  its  good  services. 
What  the  Conservancy  had  to  offer  was  help  in  choosing  a 
conservation  option  that  would  benefit  Arnold  while  conserving 
his  land.  (See  "Deciding  For  Conservation,"  p.  22).  The  simplest 
option  would  have  been  an  outright  donation  of  his  land,  but 
because  Arnold  needed  some  income,  he  decided  he  would  sell 


'Carolina  bays  are  examples 
of  rare  biotic  communities. 
That's  why  I  want  the  Nature 
Conservancy  to  protect 
( them  ) ."  —  Floyd  Arnold 


Options  For  Protecting 
Special  Land 

Landowners  have  several  options  if  they  want  to  protect  special  lands 
that  they  own.  Such  options  include  outright  donation  to  a  conservation 
group  and  the  granting  of  a  conservation  easement  that  places  permanent 
limitations  on  the  future  use  of  the  land.  Particular  techniques  or 
combinations  thereof  may  be  worked  out  with  each  landowner,  depending 
on  his  or  her  financial  needs. 

For  a  complete  discussion  of  what  a  landowner  can  do,  write  for  "The 
Landowner's  Options  For  Natural  Heritage  Protection,"  published  by  the 
North  Carolina  Heritage  Program,  512  N.  Salisbury  St. ,  Baleigh,  NC 
27611. 

Do  you  wish 
to  continue  to  own  the  land? 


Management 
Agreement 


Long  term 
lease 


YES 

Conservation 
easement 


NO 


Mutual 
covenants 


YES 


Sale: 

at  fair  market  value 
bargain  sale 
installment  sale 


Is  compensation  desirable? 


NO 

Donation: 
outright  donation 
donation  by  devise 
retained  life  estate 
transfer  for  inheritance 
tax  payment 


Do  you  wish  to  restrict  future 
uses  when  you  transfer  title? 


i  — 

YES 

prior  granting  of  easement 
deed  restrictions 
conditional  transfer 
preserve  dedication 


NO 


normal  transfer 
of  tide 


his  upland  pine  sites  to  a  third  party  and  donate  the  significant 
Carolina  bay  sites  to  the  Conservancy.  He  would  owe  capital-gains 
taxes  on  the  sale  of  his  uplands,  but  his  gift  would  qualify  as  a 
charitable  contribution  and  offset  this  tax.  He  could  take  the 
benefits  of  the  tax  shelter  all  at  once,  or  spread  them  out  over  time. 

Unfortunately,  the  farm  crisis  has  tossed  a  glut  of  upland  pine- 
land  similar  to  Arnold's  onto  the  market,  and  it  has  been  difficult  to 
find  a  buyer.  As  of  this  writing,  Arnold  was  still  hoping  he  could 
complete  the  deal.  Frederick  W  Annand,  director  of  Acquisition 
and  Stewardship  of  the  N.C.  Nature  Conservancy,  says,  "Mr. 
Arnold  is  to  be  commended  for  even  wanting  to  donate  his  land, 
and  the  Nature  Conservancy  on  our  part  will  do  everything  in  our 
power  to  ultimately  find  a  buyer." 

As  Arnold's  case  demonstrates,  making  a  decision  for  conser- 
vation may  sometimes  be  frustrating  while  waiting  for  the  elements 
to  fall  into  place,  and  yet  it  is  an  option  that  the  Conservancy  hopes 
others  will  choose.  Of  course,  individual  efforts  like  his  will  only  go 
part  of  the  way  toward  conserving  Carolina  bays  and  other  wetland 
areas.  Several  conflicts  in  federal  policy  and  practice  toward 
wetlands  also  need  to  be  addressed.  When  one  government  arm 
provides  incentives  to  discourage  wetland  conversions  while  others 
encourage  them,  public  confusion  over  government  policy  is  the 
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Floyd  Arnold  (above )  owns  portions  of  two  Carolina  bays  in  Bladen 
and  Cumberland  counties  that  he  would  like  to  protect.  The  bays  are 
significant — and  dwindling — natural  areas,  and  his  have  historical 
interest  as  well.  Bemnants  of  the  old  Fayetteville  to  Wilmington  stage- 
coach road  cross  his  land  (left).  Arnold  wants  to  donate  the  bayland  to 
The  N.C.  Nature  Conservancy.  The  donation  qualifies  as  a  charitable 
contribution  and  can  save  him  money  on  his  taxes. 


result.  Similarly,  some  agencies  —  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  in  particular — consider 
Carolina  bays  as  wetlands  while  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers,  the 
agency  with  regulatory  authority  over  wetlands,  does  not.  (See 
"Bears,  Bays  and  Greenbacks,"  May  1985  Wildlife  In  North 
Carolina. )  Consistency  is  a  virtue  even  in  federal  policy. 

There  are  other  conflicts  that  must  be  resolved.  Powerful 
agricultural  and  forestry  interests  have  routinely  obtained 
exemptions  for  farming  and  timber  operations  from  most  state  and 
federal  environmental  laws.  As  a  result,  natural  resource  agencies 
sometimes  spend  their  time  dousing  what  seem  like  backyard  fires 
while  wildfires  roar  unchecked  and  untouchable  elsewhere.  "I 
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Creeping  urbanism  in  Orange  County  prompted  local  initiatives  to  cope 
with  the  problem.  Dairy  farmers  Carl  and  Elizabeth  Walters  (left  and 
middle,  above )  and  Rep.  Anne  Barnes  (right,  above)  were  among  many 
who  devised  some  innovative  legislation.  Introduced  by  Rep.  Barnes  into 
the  1985  session  of  the  N.C.  General  Assembly,  the  bill  would  enable 
counties  to  form  voluntary  agricultural  districts.  Participating  farmers 
(upper  right )  would  gain  financial  and  other  benefits  in  exchange  for 
agreements  not  to  develop  their  land.  Other  counties  are  experimenting 
with  similar  strategies  which  could  preserve  prime  farmland  and  wildlife 
habitat  (right). 


spend  weeks  trying  to  minimize  the  impact  of  a  single  state  road 
over  an  acre  of  eastern  marshland,"  says  Don  Baker,  program 
coordinator  for  the  Habitat  Conservation  Section  of  the  Wildlife 
Comission,  "while  two  counties  away  a  timber  company  is  draining 
and  logging  1,000  acres  of  swampland — and  1  can't  do  anything 
about  it." 

In  the  second  article  in  this  series,  "Our  Changing  Piedmont,"  we 
examined  the  frightening  speed  with  which  swelling  Piedmont 
cities  and  towns  are  spilling  out  into  traditionally  rural  areas.  Our 
farmlands  and  their  woodlots  are  important  habitats  for  wildlife, 
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force.  At  about  the  same  time,  the  Triangle  J  Council  of  Govern- 
ments set  up  a  similar  task  force.  Out  of  these  local  government 
initiatives  came  a  number  of  recommendations  that  were  drafted 
into  bill  form. 

The  main  recommendation  was  the  creation  of  voluntary 
agricultural  districts  statewide.  As  the  name  suggests,  these 
districts  would  define  areas  in  which  farming  would  be  the  chief 
land  use,  and  would  make  it  easier  to  prevent  non-agricultural 
development  that  would  drive  up  land  values  and  otherwise 
jeopardize  the  community.  Agricultural  districts  are  considered  one 
of  the  strongest  ways  of  preserving  farmland,  and  several  states  have 
already  enacted  them  into  law. 

At  presstime,  the  bill,  with  modifications,  had  been  introduced 

into  the  1985  legislative 


Urban  encroachment 


"People  say  'We've  got  plenty 
of  farmland.'  What  we  don't 
have  plenty  of  is  prime 
farmland."  — Elizabeth  Walters 


session  by  Representative 
Anne  Barnes  who  chaired 
the  original  Orange  County 
task  force.  Entitled 
"Preservation  of  Prime 
Farmland,"  her  bill  would 
enable  county  boards  of 
commissioners  to  create 
voluntary  agricultural 
districts. 

"This  legislation  is 
meant  to  foster  a  commu- 
nity of  farm  owners,"  says 
Rep.  Barnes,  "and  to  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  for 
these  farmers  to  create  and 
nurture  a  farm  community 

and  its  way  of  life  If 

farmers  banded  together 
these  districts  might  be  a 
way  of  directing  growth  — 
compatible  growth.  This  is 
an  especial  problem  when 
residential  growth  is 
encroaching  into  farm 


Deborah  Conger 

providing  access  to  hunting  and  other  forms  of  outdoor  recreation. 
Preserving  farmland  from  urban  sprawl,  thus,  is  crucial  to  the  pro- 
tection of  habitat  and  the  state's  rural  heritage.  What  can  be  done? 

Meet  Elizabeth  Walters,  owner  along  with  her  husband  Carl  of 
Carl's  Beth  Farms  in  Orange  County.  Since  1979,  she  and  others 
in  Orange  County  have  been  tackling  the  problem  of  farmland 
preservation  from  a  personal  perspective.  "The  county's  best 
farmland  is  in  Bingham  Township  where  there's  a  lot  of  (urbanizing) 
pressure  from  Chapel  Hill  and  from  the  flooding  of  Jordan 
reservoir,"  says  Mrs.  Walters.  "A  lot  of  people  in  that  area  work  at 
the  Research  Triangle  Park,  and  sooner  or  later  the  Park  will  be 
putting  pressure  on  us.  So  will  the  completion  of  Route  1-40 
through  this  area. 

"People  say,  'We've  got  plenty  of  farmland.'  Well,  yes,  we  have 
got  lots  of  land,  but  what  we  don't  have  lots  of  is  prime  farmland." 

Fearing  that  the  heavy  development  pressure  all  around  Orange 
would  cause  many  family  farms  to  succumb,  the  county  in  1979  set 
up  a  26-member  task  force  on  agricultural  land  preservation  that 
met  for  nearly  two  years.  Mrs.  Walters  was  a  member  of  this  task 


communities. 

"The  bill  is  100  percent 
voluntary,"  she  adds.  Both  counties  and  farmers  could  choose  to 
participate.  The  farms  would  have  to  qualify  for  inclusion  in  such 
a  district.  They  would  have  to  be  working  farms  in  which  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  land  consisted  of  prime  or  locally  important 
farmland.  They  would  also  have  to  be  managed  according  to  Soil 
Conservation  Service  standards  of  erosion  control.  Farmers  in  such 
districts  would  also  agree  to  keep  their  farms  as  farms  for  at  least  10 
years,  although  they  could  revoke  this  agreement  at  any  time. 

Farm  owners  could  expect  certain  benefits  from  the  establish- 
ment of  an  agricultural  district.  It  would  provide  attorney's  fees  for 
a  farmer  who  successfully  defends  himself  against  nuisance  suits 
(suits  by  owners  of  neighboring  properties  over  normal  farm  noises 
and  odors).  It  would  also  restrict  state  or  local  condemnation 
proceedings  against  participating  farms  until  a  public  hearing  was 
called.  It  also  waives  water  and  sewer  assessments  on  pipelines 
passing  in  front  of  participating  properties  whose  owners  do  not 
wish  to  hook  into  the  lines. 

One  proposal  that  might  have  provided  even  more  of  an  incentive 
to  form  agricultural  districts  reduced  taxes  for  participating  farms. 
But  Barnes  believes  that  the  time  for  such  a  proposal  is  not  ripe.  "I 
wanted  to  include  in  the  bill  what  had  the  best  chance  of  passing  and 
not  get  it  so  controversial  that  it  would  get  bogged  down,"  she  says. 
Another  local  initiative  was  also  introduced  into  the  1985 
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Unwise  forest  management 


General  Assembly.  The  bill,  entitled  "Purchase  of  Development 
Rights  Program,"  requests  state  matching  funds  for  Forsyth  County 
to  buy  the  development  rights  from  prime  farmlands  within  the 
county.  According  to  this  bill,  Forsyth  County  would  purchase  all 
development  rights  from  consenting  farmers  for  cash.  The  virtue  of 
this  plan  is  that  the  county  government  can  offer  something  tangi- 
ble to  farmers  in  exchange  for  their  cooperation.  Cash  on  the  barrel 
head  is  an  incentive  that  hard-pressed  farmers  understand  and  can 
respond  to. 

Not  every  farm  would 
be  eligible  for  the  program, 
according  to  Associate 
County  Manager  Graham 
Pervier.  "Our  county 
comprehensive  plan  has 
targeted  areas  of  highest 
priority,"  he  says, 
"contiguous  farms  or 
farms  in  areas  where  we 
would  like  to  preserve  the 
rural  agricultural  nature 
of  the  county." 

Forsyth  has  appro- 
priated $  100,000  for  the 
first  year  of  the  program, 
and  is  asking  another 
$500,000  which  it  will 
match,  for  fiscal  year 
1985-86.  "Eventually  we 
would  pick  up  the  total 
funding,"  says  Pervier. 
"We  think  it  will  take  $1 
million  per  year  for  the 
next  10  years  to  preserve 
the  areas  that  are  most 
threatened  by 
development." 
Even  if  the  bills  aimed  at  farmland  preservation  that  were 
considered  in  the  legislature  did  not  pass  this  year,  it  is  clear  that 
measures  like  these  will  gain  support  in  time.  Only  legislation  that 
copes  with  development  pressures  can  hope  to  ease  the  pressure 
on  farmers  and  channel  the  growth  that  is  transforming  our 
countryside. 

The  Forgotten  Forests,"  the  third  article  in  this  series,  pointed 
out  that  poor  forestry  practices  and  ill-considered  timber- 
management  policies  on  private  forest  lands  represented  one  of  the 
gravest  problems  affecting  wildlife  habitat  in  the  state.  With  245,000 
landowners  making  individual  decisions  governing  over  14  million 
acres  of  forest  lands  the  problems  are  enormous. 

What  can  be  done  to  raise  the  stewardship  standards  of  the 
owners  of  our  private  forests? 

Cherokee  County's  E.  J.  Whitmire  may  have  an  answer,  although 
it's  pretty  strong  medicine.  He's  a  landowner  who  believes  in 
long-term  planning  and  whose  convictions  of  the  landowner's 
responsibilities  verge  on  the  religious.  He's  worked  hard  to  practice 
what  he  believes  on  900  acres  of  rolling  hills  once  known  as  Poor 
House  Mountain  and  now  called  Ridgefield  Farm. 

"I  put  together  this  farm  piece  by  piece  over  25  years,"  he  says. 
"As  I  cleared  the  land  of  the  patch  forest  that  was  here  then,  1 
realized  I  was  taking  a  lot  of  woods  away  from  the  animals.  The 
woods  had  been  'raped'  in  the  '30s  —  it  was  cut  over  and  scrub 
woods  when  I  bought  it.  Hell,  I  thought,  this  could  be  a  paradise." 
Today  his  450  acres  of  pasture  and  450  acres  of  forestland  are  a 


'To  me  a  forest  without 
wildlife  is  like  a  community 
without  children." 

—  E.  J.  Whitmire 


wildlife  paradise.  In  1984,  recognizing  his  efforts  on  Poor  House 
Mountain,  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Federation  named  him  Soil 
Conservationist  of  the  year. 

Broad,  and  sometimes  steep,  fenced  pastures  give  his  farm  a 
dizzying  look.  "I've  cleared  everything  we're  on,"  he  says.  Along  the 
woods  edge,  he  bulldozed  brushpiles  of  tree  trimmings  and  sowed 
wildlife  seed,  creating  food  and  cover  for  grouse,  rabbits  and  quail. 
"When  I  bought  this  land,  it  didn't  have  any  turkey.  (Wildlife 
Commission  biologist)  Brian  Hyder  provided  seeds  and  plantings 
and  now  we've  got  plenty  of  turkey.  We  have  four  times  more  game 
now,  even  after  I've  taken  this  pastureage  away  from  the  woods." 

Whitmire 's  forestry  practices  are  the  kind  foresters  and  biologists 
preach  about.  He  left  wood  strips  around  his  ponds  to  act  as 
erosion-preventing  buffers.  From  the  ridges  he  took  out  the  diseased 
trees  and  planted  new  ones  —  50,000  of  them  since  he  began.  In 
the  draws  he  thinned  out  the  woods  and  left  mature  oaks  and  den 
trees.  He  left  snag  trees  for  wildlife.  When  he  clear-cut  one  ridge 
and  planted  loblollies,  in  went  lespedeza.  Why?  "The  trees  won't 
cover  the  land  for  five  years.  Until  then,  I've  got  cover."  In  one  area 
he  planted  chinese  chestnuts  every  50  feet  to  provide  for  squirrels 
and  turkey.  He  planted  the  banks  of  his  logging  roads  with 
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Cattle  farmer  E.  ].  Whitmire  (left )  has  found  that  timber  management 
and  wildlife  are  compatible.  Above,  Whitmire  show's  how  he  seeded 
brushpiles  at  the  edge  of  a  pasture  to  make  habitat  for  small  game. 
Buffer  strips,  selective  logging  and  reforestation  are  only  a  few  of  the 
wildlife  management  techniques  that  have  brought  grouse  and  other 
wildlife  back  in  abundance. 


lespedeza.  In  a  50-year-old  forest  he  selectively  cut  and  removed 
the  "wolf  trees,"  the  dominant  trees  that  prevented  light  from 
reaching  younger  trees. 

With  the  help  and  guidance  of  state  foresters  and  wildlife 
biologists,  Whitmire  gradually  put  his  farm  together.  He  even  got 
school  children  involved  in  his  efforts.  Students  from  nearby 
Martin's  Creek  Elementary  School  helped  put  in  wildlife  seed, 
plant  the  Chinese  chestnut  trees  and  fertilize.  He  feels  that  private 
landowners  have  a  special  obligation  to  provide  recreation  and  take 
some  of  the  pressure  off  public  lands.  "I  let  anyone  come  to  hunt 
and  fish  on  my  land,"  he  says.  "I  give  preference  to  young  people 
who  help  me  cut  hay,  fertilize  my  lakes  and  things  like  that.  If 
someone  asks  me  if  he  can  fish  or  hunt,  I  say  '  "Yes,  as  long  as  you 


bring  your  son  or  someone  else's." ' 

Whitmire's  feeling  for  his  land  derives  partly  from  common 
sense  —  "You  can't  scramble  all  your  eggs  and  still  have  baby 
chicks" — and  experience.  He  went  to  the  woods  early  on,  setting 


private  forestlands,"  he  says,  "is  when  two  things  occur.  First,  when 
landowners  realize  wildlife  values  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents.  And 
second,  when  Congress  passes  legislation  that  allows  landowners  to 
derive  the  same  benefits  from  wildlife  management  as  from  timber 
management."  A  system  of  user  fees  by  which  hunters  and  even 
birdwatchers  pay  landowners  for  trespass  rights,  might  provide 
incentives  for  landowners  to  manage  their  lands  for  wildlife.  As  one 
writer  said,  "We  can  make  our  conscience  known  but  to  be 
effective  crusaders  we  must  also  offer  something  tangible  to  those 
whom  we'd  convert." 

Some  also  believe  that  the  state  needs  a  few  sticks  to  encourage 
good  forest  practices  in  the  state.  "We'd  like  to  see  timber 
harvesters  governed  by  some  regulations  that  at  least  would  protect 
aquatic  habitat,"  says  fisheries  biologist  Bob  Brown.  Though  timber 
operations  are  exempt  from  most  environmental  laws,  Brown  says 
"1  believe  that  if  we  looked  hard  enough,  we  might  be  able  to  find 
something  to  use  on  folks  who  build  erosive  logging  roads  and 
skidder  trails." 

Some  states  have  very  strict  regulations  governing  logging 
practices,  reforestation  and  even  wildlife  management  on  private 
lands.  Probably  the  toughest  regulations  in  the  country  belong  to 
California.  That  state  also  pursued  improvements  through 
educational  efforts,  but  when  the  results  were  slim  the  state  drew  up 
stricter  rules.  Today  its  Forest  Practice  Act  requires,  among  other 
things,  annual  licensing  of  loggers  and  a  timber-harvesting  plan  for 
landowners  to  be  drawn  up  by  a  registered  professional  forester.  It 
sets  and  enforces  standards  governing  fire  prevention,  soil  erosion 
control,  protection  of  natural  and  scenic  qualities,  reforestation  and 
other  forestry  practices.  Violations  are  punishable  by  a  $  1,000  fine, 
a  jail  term  of  up  to  six  months  or  both! 

North  Carolinians  traditionally  are  hostile  to  regulations  and 
prefer  voluntary  measures,  but  the  time  may  be  coming  when  some 
modest  regulations  are  necessary.  As  one  Wildlife  Commission 
forester  observed  about  the  continuing  and  massive  neglect  of  our 
private  forests,  "It's  tighten  up  time." 

In  this  series  of  articles  on  the  crisis  in  wildlife  habitat  in  North 
Carolina,  we  have  examined  some  of  the  areas  where  habitat  is 
being  lost  and  identified  some  of  the  issues  involved — issues  such 
as  landowners'  rights  versus  his  responsibilities,  conflicts  among 
state  agencies,  and  eccentric  federal  policies.  We  hope  that  we  have 
offered  a  start  in  a  process  of  consideration  that  will  continue  for 
as  long  as  the  problems  we  have  described  persist. 

Is  the  crisis  in  habitat  something  that  individuals  can  do 
something  about?  Or  are  solutions  to  be  left  to  governments  and 
administered  by  the  public  servants  of  our  natural  resource  agencies? 
We  hope  we  have  indicated  that  individuals  and  governments  have 
equal  responsibilities,  but  we  have  put  special  stress  in  this  series  on 
the  individual  landowner.  For  we  have  seen  that  it  is  on  the  solitary 
decisions  made  by  the  small  landowners  that  the  future  of  wildlife 
habitat  in  North  Carolina  rests.  Such  decisions  influence  whether 
wildlife  will  be  found  in  a  certain  area,  and  what  kind.  They  affect 
the  health  of  our  rivers  and  streams,  the  nature  of  our  rural  areas, 
and  the  lives  our  children  will  lead  in  the  new  century.  Governments 
—  local,  state  and  federal — must  create  an  atmosphere  where 
conservation  is  rewarded  and  waste  punished,  but  what  must  also 
be  fostered  is  a  sense  of  stewardship  over  the  land  and  its  resources. 

"Owning  land  is  a  privilege,"  says  Wilkes  County  logger  and 
farmer  Lislott  Harberts.  We  agree. 

The  four  articles  in  the  series  "The  Crisis  in  Habitat"  have  been  bound 
together  and  are  available  to  interested  persons  or  groups.  For  copies, 
write:  "The  Crisis  in  Habitat,"  512  N.  Salisbury  St. ,  N.C.  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission,  Raleigh,  NC  27611. 


out  traps  each  day  in  order  to  put  shoe  leather  on  his  feet.  He 
learned  to  respect  wildlife  from  these  outings. 

"The  woods  gave  me  what  I  needed  when  I  needed  it  most,"  he 
says.  "I  have  a  reverence  for  the  woods.  To  me  a  forest  without 
wildlife  is  like  a  community  without  children." 

North  Carolina  has  chosen  carrots  rather  than  sticks  to 
encourage  others  to  attain  the  lofty  standards  of  stewardship 
represented  by  E.  J.  Whitmire.  The  N.C.  Forest  Service  and  the 
Forest  Extension  Service  are  promoting  sound  silvicultural 
methods  through  education  programs,  and  a  host  of  state  and 
federal  cost-sharing  and  tax-reducing  incentives  are  available  for 
reforestation  and  timber  management,  as  the  accompanying 
box  indicates. 

What's  missing  are  incentives  for  wildlife  management,  and 
Wildlife  Commission  biologist  Scott  Osborne  believes  this  is  an 
oversight.  "The  only  time  things  will  get  better  (for  wildlife)  on 


Deciding  For  Conservation 

For  the  woodlot  owner  who  wants  to  manage  his  forestland, 
there  are  a  number  of  state  and  federal  incentive  programs 
that  make  it  worth  his  while.  These  programs  can  help  the 
landowner  with  expenses  pertaining  to  timber  management 
and  reforestation. 

Cost-Share  Payments 

Under  the  North  Carolina  Forest  Development  Program 
(FDP),  a  landowner  can  receive  partial  reimbursement  for 
work  needed  to  establish  a  new  forest.  This  program  is 
administered  by  the  N.C.  Division  of  Forest  Resources. 
The  Forestry  Incentives  Program  (FIP)  is  a  federal  program 
that  pays  the  landowner  up  to  50  percent  of  the  costs  of 
establishing  a  new  timber  stand,  or  improving  one. 
Landowners  interested  in  FIP  can  contact  the  county 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service 
( ASCS).  Both  programs  require  a  forest-management 
plan  to  qualify. 

Tax  Relief 

On  federal  tax  forms  landowners  may  claim  a  10  percent 
investment  tax  credit — a  dollar-for-dollar  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  income  taxes  owed  —  against  up  to  $  10,000  of 
reforestation  expenses.  These  expenses  include  the  costs  of 
site  preparation,  seedlings  or  seeds,  planting,  tools  and  also 
depreciation  on  equipment.  Landowners  may  also  amortize 
the  reforestation  expenses  incurred  in  one  year  over  a  seven- 
year  period. 

Both  federal  and  North  Carolina  tax  laws  allow  landowners 
to  partially  or  totally  exclude  cost-share  payments  under  FDP 
or  FIP  from  taxable  income.  They  may  also  qualify  for 
"present-use  valuation"  tax  relief  if  the  land  is  approved  as 
soundly  managed,  20  acres  in  size  and  owned  by  present 
owner  for  four  years  or  more. 

For  more  information  about  incentives  for  timber  manage- 
ment and  reforestation,  contact  a  qualified  tax  expert,  the  N.C. 
Division  of  Forest  Resources  (512  N.  Salisbury  St.,  Raleigh, 
N.C.  27611 ),  or  Extension  Forest  Resources  (Box  8003, 
North  Carolina  State  University,  Raleigh,  NC  27695-8003). 
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FISHING  THE 

TWILIGHT  ZONE 

Fishing  a  big  topwater  bait  on  a  dark,  sultry  night  in  August 
may  be  the  surest  way  to  tangle  with  a  trophy  largemouth  bass. 
And  that's  not  all  you  may  encounter. 

by  Mike  Gaddis 


Somewhere  in  a  night  black  as  bondage,  the  big 
Musky  Jitterbug  has  hit  its  stride.  I  can  feel  it 
bucking  the  rod  tip  and  the  unmistakeable 
voice  of  its  cadence  is  now  faintly  discernible  above 
the  drone  of  summer's  third  shift.  Tense  and  ready,  I 
give  my  full  attention  to  the  message  of  the  rod. 

It  wasn't  easy  finding  this  pond.  Off  the  beaten 
path,  inaccessible  by  vehicle,  and  a  sprawling  five 
acres,  it  has  intrigue  and  promise. 

It's  dead  still  and  stifling  hot!  My  shirt  clings  like 
a  second  skin,  sweat-drenched  and  clammy  from 
the  oppressive  humidity.  The  assault  has  not  been 
easy.  Angry  greenbrier,  matted  limbs,  unseen 
stumpholes,  and  wallowing  honeysuckle  have  done 
their  best  to  repel  my  advance.  The  deep  woods 
have  left  me  turned  around  and  lost  at  least  twice. 
But  I  endured  their  worst  and  I'm  here,  the 
adversity  melting  with  growing  anticipation. 

The  Jitterbug  has  made  it  half-way  in  now.  I  can 
make  out  ripples  from  its  wake  and  hear  every 
stroke.  I'm  getting  hotter,  but  it's  not  the  tempera- 
ture. It's  that  deep-gut  feeling  that  the  lure  is  being 


measured.  I've  got  the  rod  in  a  death  throttle.  My 
nervous  condition  is  volatile.  Jumping Jehosephat, 
it's  dark! 

Uhngh.  Something  just  moved  in  the  woods.  I 
hope  it  stays  there.  I  don't  need  any  more  help.  The 
Jitterbug  is  selling  the  punch  line.  You  can  hear  it  all 
over  the  pond.  It's  on  the  home  leg,  less  than  20  feet 
away.  Closing.  If  it's  gonna  happen,  it's  got  to  be 
soon.  I  jack  the  retrieve  up  a  bit,  pushing  the  point. 

If  he's  behind  it,  he's  sure  picky.  Down  to  the 
final  few  cranks  of  the  reel,  my  thoughts  are 
switching  to  the  next  cast.  I  skitter  the  bait  the  last 
few  feet  toward  the  rod  tip. 

It  doesn't  make  it.  The  world  explodes  at  my  feet! 
Nerves  collide  in  an  absolute  short-circuit,  like 
rampant  monofilament  off  an  over -spooled  spinning 
reel.  It  must  feel  something  like  this  in  the  first  few 
milliseconds  of  the  electric  chair.  My  senses  are 
fighting  to  recover  and  only  the  instincts  of 
experience  allow  it  to  happen. 

Now  it  registers.  I've  got  what  must  be  10 
pounds  of  bass  on  3  feet  of  line.  My  arms  are  jarred 
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to  the  shoulder  sockets.  It  feels  like  the 
business  end  of  a  jiggin'  pole.  Frantically,  I 
manage  to  hit  the  free  spool  and  thumb  off  a 
few  feet  of  working  line.  The  big  fish  shatters 
the  surface,  wallowing  against  the  close- 
quarters  restraint.  In  the  gloam  it  looks 
immense.  I  can't  lose  this  fish! 

The  bass  makes  a  hard  run  toward  the 
ghostly  fingers  of  a  tree  lap,  but  I  roll  it  over 
before  it  can  reach  it,  asking  the  17 -pound 
line  for  its  limit.  This  time  it  comes  straight 


up,  gaining  momentary  slack,  bulldogging. 
The  Jitterbug  rattles  but  rides  it  out.  Another 
hard  run,  but  it's  tiring.  Using  a  momentary 
advantage,  I  turn  the  fish  toward  the  bank 
and  slide  it  out  on  the  grass.  Euphoria 
washes  over  me  like  warm  water.  Objective 
now,  able  to  escape  the  surrealistic 
exaggeration  of  the  dark,  I  realize  ten  will 
be  a  bit  rich.  But  the  bass'll  crowd  nine. 

Night  fishing  for  bass  is  an  adventure 
somewhere  between  reality  and  the  'twilight 


zone.'  It's  an  adventure  readily  at  hand  on  a 
half-acre  pond  or  a  20-mile  reservoir.  Farm 
ponds  are  generally  the  most  productive 
and  the  most  fun.  When  you  fish  one,  you 
know  you'll  have  an  opportunity  at  every- 
thing there,  without  the  location  problems 
often  found  on  rivers  and  reservoirs.  The 
potential  for  big  bass  is  extraordinary;  at 
certain  times  of  the  year,  it  almost  reaches 
the  guarantee  level. 

Bass  can  be  caught  at  night  in  the  spring 
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once  the  water  temperature  climbs  to  the 
low  60s.  In  my  experience,  it's  a  specialized 
affair,  though,  and  not  as  productive  as  the 
daylight  hours.  The  difference  in  the  air 
temperature  between  day  and  night  is 
dramatic  at  this  time  of  year.  Sunlight, 
warming  the  shallows  in  the  daytime,  pulls 
bass  like  a  magnet  and  increases  their 
feeding  level.  The  water  cools  rapidly  in  the 
late  afternoon,  and  after  nightfall  activity 
diminishes.  Still,  after  the  water  tempera- 


ture climbs  past  60°F  shallow  cover  will 
turn  an  occasional  fish.  Ponds  produce 
first,  as  early  as  late  March  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  state.  Reservoirs  warm  slowly 
and  are  usually  slow  at  night  until  late  May 
or  June.  The  fish  you  catch  are  generally 
those  cruising  the  shallows  on  a  pre-bedding 
binge.  Except  for  the  thrill  of  the  dark,  night 
fishing  in  the  spring  doesn't  deserve  the 
hard  sell  as  anything  special. 

The  sag  point  of  summer,  deep  into 
August,  is  a  different  story.  Water  tempera- 
tures have  reached  an  uncomfortable  level 
in  the  first  several  surface  feet,  dissolved 
oxygen  is  lower,  the  hours  of  daylight  are 
extended  and  the  sun  angle  is  high.  Ponds 
stale  into  a  sickly  yellow-brown  pallor,  or 
they  clear  and  incubate  heavy  growths  of 
aquatic  weeds.  Reservoirs  attain  maximum 
clarity  and  temperature  stratification,  and 
boating  and  skiing  are  at  a  peak.  Except  for 
an  hour  or  two  after  dawn  and  around 
sunset,  fishing  success  drops  off  during  the 
daylight.  Even  many  of  the  deep  water 
structures  will  dry  up.  The  fish  are 
lethargic,  loafing  in  the  lower  water  tem- 
peratures and  subdued  light  of  deeper  water. 

The  difference  between  day  and  nighttime 
conditions  is  now  accommodating.  Air 
temperatures  fall  at  night,  bringing  a  slight 
drop  in  the  warmth  of  surface  water.  Winds 
die,  bringing  calm  and  quiet.  Human 
disturbances  diminish.  Most  importantly, 
the  relentless  sun  succumbs  to  the  soothing 
cloak  of  darkness.  I  fully  believe  light 
intensity  and  its  angle  of  refraction  is  the 
strongest  controlling  factor  on  bass 
behavior  in  dog-days  summer.  It  also  has 
significant  influence  on  prey  species. 
Frogs,  snakes,  insects,  bait  fish,  and  small 
mammals  seek  shaded  seclusion  during  the 
brilliant  daylight  hours,  but  venture  boldly 
with  nightfall.  Bass  follow  them,  leaving 
holding  sanctuaries  to  feed.  Under  these 
circumstances,  night  fishing  can  be  highly 
and  uniquely  productive. 

Even  so,  some  of  my  best  night-fishing 
trips  have  been  in  the  fall,  during  October. 
On  the  nights  that  sandwich  the  first  frost, 
in  particular,  I  have  taken  some  big  bass. 
Falling  water  temperatures  and  the 
approach  of  winter  bring  urgency  to  feeding 
activity.  Fish  that  were  sluggish  in  summer 
are  now  determined.  Daytime  fishing  also 
picks  up,  but  those  crisp,  bell-clear  nights 
of  a  thousand  stars  are  spellbinding. 

I had  a  friend  during  my  college  days  who 
swore  by  the  first  few  hours  after  dusk. 
His  rule  was,  "Wait  one  hour  after  dark  for 
things  to  quiet  down,  and  fish  hard  the  next 
two.  If  you  don't  do  any  good,  might  as  well 
hang  it  up." 

He  caught  enough  fish  to  command 


attention,  and  his  rule  as  a  general  premise 
is  good.  However,  I  have  caught  fish 
between  midnight  and  dawn  when  it  was 
dead  after  dusk.  Other  times,  fish  have  hit  at 
fairly  regular  intervals  from  dusk  to  dawn. 
When  fish  are  moving,  you  will  hear  them 
feeding  intermittently.  Nights  that  are  sickly 
still  are  usually  unproductive.  It  depends 
on  how  desperate  you  are.  It  takes  only  one 
strike  of  the  right  kind.  Reminding  myself  of 
that  has  sometimes  afforded  the  determi- 
nation to  turn  a  bust  into  a  bass. 

One  of  the  oldest  controversies  in  night 
fishing  centers  around  the  moon.  Is  fishing 
better  on  a  full  moon,  no  moon,  or  some- 
thing in  between?  I've  been  threatened  a 
time  or  two  over  that  one.  1  ought  to  know 
better,  but  here  we  go  again. 

I'll  take  a  dark  night.  The  darker  the 
better.  That  doesn't  mean  somebody  can't 
catch  a  fish  under  a  lover's  moon.  I  just 
think  I  can  do  better  when  it's  pitch  black. 
My  experience,  as  a  rule,  backs  me  up.  Most 
of  the  better  fishermen  I  know  who  night 
fish  will  corroborate  it.  If  your  experience 
leads  you  in  a  different  direction,  keep  it 
smugly  to  yourself.  Don't  stake  yourself  out 
like  some  folks  I  know.  It  comes  back  to 
haunt  you. 

It  did  one  night  in  late  May  in  the  East 
Main  Canal  behind  the  Lodge  at 
Mattamuskeet.  This  was  a  good  while  ago, 
when  the  Mattamuskeet  Lodge  was  on  the 
tag  end  of  its  venerable  heyday.  We  were  on 
a  club  trip  and  fishing  during  the  day  had 
been  brisk  on  top-water.  Sometime  after 
supper,  somebody  had  to  bring  up  the 
subject  of  night  fishing,  and  even  worse,  the 
moon  or  no  moon  thing.  Most  of  us  lined 
up  somewhere  between  no  moon  and  a  new 
moon.  But  we  had  some  heavy  dissension 
nonetheless.  Shortly  before  the  punches 
started  flying,  some  erstwhile  arbiter 
suggested  that  we  didn't  have  to  wonder 
about  something  that  could  be  readily 
decided.  We  weren't  as  long  in  the  tooth 
then,  and  things  happened  at  the  drop  of  the 
hat.  We  promptly  reconvened  on  the  water. 

The  moon  that  night  was  slap  full,  and  so 
bright  you  could  have  counted  the  guard 
hairs  on  a  black  muskrat.  There  were  about 
six  boats  and  we  spread  up  and  down  the 
canal  about  hollering  distance  apart.  Us 
dark-of-the-moon  boys  were  pretty  laid 
back  in  the  early  going,  not  expecting  much 
to  happen.  There  was  a  tall,  lanky  country 
boy  with  the  opposition  named  James 
Hamilton.  James  was  easy-going  and  good 
as  gold,  but  he  had  never  really  caught  many 
fish  up  to  then.  He'd  drawn  blood  that  day 
though,  and  while  we  played,  he  was  with 
increasing  effectiveness  laying  a  Devil's 
Toothpick  right  in  amongst  the  roots  of 
those  overhanging  bay  bushes  where  it 
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didn't  belong.  It  wasn't  too  long  before  we 
heard  him  holler.  That  was  one  thing  he 
was  particularly  good  at,  hollering. 

"I've  got  'im,  Hoss!"  he  bellowed.  About 
a  hundred  yards  up  the  alley,  we  could  see 
him  doing  battle  in  the  shimmering  moon- 
light. Every  few  seconds  he'd  whoop  again. 
After  a  while,  he  lifted  a  very  respectable 
largemouth  into  the  boat. 

Pride  dies  hard.  We  wrote  it  off  as  a 
fluke  and  went  back  to  water  fighting  with 
Durwood  Jones  and  crew.  A  few  minutes 
later,  it  happened  again. 

"I've  got  Mm,  Hoss  —  I've  got  'im!"  And 
he  did.  About  6  pounds  worth.  This  boy 
was  beginning  to  attract  attention.  Three 
more  "I've  got  'im,  Hosses"  and  we 
surrendered,  unconditionally.  Getting 
serious,  we  caught  a  bunch  of  fish  that  night, 
almost  enough  to  forget  the  crow  that  was 
regular  fare  for  the  next  two  days. 

I  admit  to  being  a  mite  stubborn.  But 
truly,  Mattamuskeet  has  been  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule.  I  have  caught  other  fish 
under  the  moon,  but  I've  caught  more  in  the 
dark.  If  I'm  pushed  to  explain  it,  I'll  drop 
back  to  light  level.  Bass  are  highly  light- 
sensitive.  They  prefer  reduced  levels.  They 
usually  achieve  this  through  the  shadow  of 
cover  or  water  depth.  With  a  bright  moon 


or  bright  sun,  feeding  activity  declines. 
They  revert  to  ambush  rather  than  cruising. 
A  dark  night  creates  subdued  light  as  a 
general  condition  and  brings  both  comfort 
and  confidence.  It  puts  bass  on  the  move. 
Too,  eyesight  in  bass  is  largely  monocular. 
To  accommodate  it,  it  seems  they  would 
have  to  roll  slightly  to  look  up.  Under  a  full 
moon  at  a  high  angle,  that  must  create  some 
discomfort,  like  looking  at  the  noon  sun  or 
a  bright  lightbulb.  In  the  dark,  sight  is  not 
crucial.  The  lateral  line  is  very  effective  in 
detecting  movement  and  vibration.  That's 
my  best  shot.  The  floor  is  open  for  a 
filibuster. 

Night  fishing  is  a  top-water  affair. 
That's  a  big  part  of  its  appeal.  I've 
fished  underwater  cover  on  reservoirs  at 
night  quite  a  bit,  places  that  were  first  rate  at 
certain  times  in  daylight  hours,  on  the  feeling 
they  ought  to  be  good.  I  know  people  who 
fish  that  way  more  than  I  do.  We  catch  a  few 
fish,  but  relatively,  it's  nothing  to  brag 
about.  Top-water  does  better.  It's  not  hard 
to  reason.  Everything  on  the  menu  is 
concentrated  at  or  near  the  surface  at  night. 
That's  where  the  most  bass  will  be.  At  times 
it's  wild.  I've  seen  mayfly  hatches  that  put 
bass  on  a  literal  nighttime  binge. 


Bass  can  be  caught  at  night  on  nearly  any 
type  of  top- water  bait.  But  the  lures  that 
seem  most  productive  are  those  with  a 
swimming  or  paddling  action.  Baits  that 
imitate  frogs,  large  bugs,  and  small  skittering 
baitfish  are  also  good.  The  classic  night 
fishing  lure  is  the  Arbogast  Jitterbug.  It 
wobbles  along  with  a  distinctive  gurgle  that 
has  been  the  downfall  of  many  a  bass.  From 
ultra-light  to  muskie  weight,  it's  hard  to 
beat.  The  Sputterbuzz  is  another  good 
Arbogast  lure  for  night  fishing.  Retrieved 
slowly,  it  paddles  away  with  a  seductive 
rhythm.  Nothing  purrs  on  the  surface  like 
the  props  on  a  Heddon  Torpedo.  The  Tiny 
Torpedo  and  the  Baby  Torpedo  are  dynamite 
at  night.  You  can  tip  'em  along  like  a  large 
bug  or  zip  'em  around  like  skittish  baitfish. 
Either  way,  they'll  catch  fish.  Spinnerbaits 
fished  with  a  high  rod  tip  so  they  create  a 
small  surface  bulge  will  acount  for  a  few 
fish,  as  will  a  Lunker  Lure  fished  at  a 
moderate  pace. 

If  you  can  find  them,  there  are  two  other 
plugs  from  an  older  generation  that  I 
strongly  recommend.  The  Heddon  Flaptail 
was  the  most  realistic  swimming  mouse 
imitation  ever  made.  It's  deadly  at  night  and 
will  give  the  Jitterbug  a  run  for  its  money. 
The  Flaptail  and  the  Jitterbug  are  my  hands- 
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down  favorites.  The  Creek  Chub  Surface 
Ding  Bat  is  the  other  lure  worth  prospecting 
for.  It's  an  oversized  bug  with  hair  legs  and  a 
plunker  type  mouth.  It  can  be  blurped  along 
in  short  kicks  like  a  bullfrog. 

If  your  goal  measures  in  numbers  rather 
than  pounds,  use  smaller  lures  in  the  V4-  to 
%-ounce  range.  The  complete  big  bass  plug 
for  night  fishing  is  the  Musky  Jitterbug. 
Weighing  in  at  an  ounce-and  a  half,  it's  a 
macho  plug.  I  love  it.  It  leaves  ultra-light  and 
light  tackle  enthusiasts  cowering  in  awe.  I 

j  want  it  in  a  dark  color,  black's  best,  and 
when  I've  got  to  have  a  big  fish  I  don't  want 
anything  else.  I've  been  pushing  big  bass  for 
29  years  now,  and  I've  found  no  reason  to 
drop  the  big  lures.  If  you  really  want  big  fish, 
use  big  lures.  If  that  sounds  opinionated,  it 

i  is.  It  also  reminds  me  of  the  man  who 
introduced  me  to  big  lures. 

In  the  1950s,  there  was  a  fellow  by  the 
name  of  Brick  Owens  who  plied  the 
j  waters  of  the  fabled  central  Florida  chain  — 
Kissimee,  Hatchineha,  Cypress.  They  called 
him  Brick  because  he  invariably  fished  with 
plugs  that  size,  often  homemade  and  of  his 
own  concoction.  His  theories  on  big  fish 
included  getting  in  the  water  with  them,  so 
he  always  waded  wet.  Said  he  could  handle 
'em  better  that  way.  Something  was 
working,  because  for  a  while  he  was  setting 
the  bass-fishing  world  on  its  ear,  catching  a 
bunch  of  fish  in  the  15-  to  17-pound  range.  I 
believe  he  was  credited  with  one  near  20.  A 
I  lot  of  people  thought  he  was  on  the  verge 
I  of  a  world's  record,  and  he  swore  he  had  one 
/  spent  and  on  its  side  one  night  in  Hatchineha 
'  before  it  made  one  last  feeble  try  and 
slipped  the  hooks.  He  brought  a  lot  of 
credibility  to  the  big-plug  advocates. 
His  exploits  were  chronicled  in  Field  & 
Stream  and  he  was  a  folk  hero  to  us  for  a  fair 
stint,  providing  the  inspiration  for  many  a 
night  trip  and  several  near  drownings.  And  a 
few  more  fish  than  we  would  have  had,  too. 
He  faded  quietly  from  the  scene  after  a  time, 
his  era  gone  as  surely  as  those  of  Henshall, 
Bergman,  Lucas,  and  other  pioneers.  I 
wonder  how  ol'  Brick  finally  wound  up? 
I  wish  him  well. 

The  best  retrieve  for  the  swimming  plugs 
is  steady  and  moderate,  with  occasional 
\  "rest"  stops.  Make  it  as  life-like  and 
j  irresistible  as  you  can.  The  prop  baits  can 
I  be  fished  more  erratically.  Extended  pauses 
are  good.  Fast  retrieves  haven't  been  as 
successful  for  me,  particularly  on  big  fish. 
One  thing  that  has  worked  is  to  let  the  bait 
lie  still  for  a  while  before  starting  the 
retrieve.  The  less  active  the  fish  are  the 
longer  I  let  it  lie.  Some  of  my  biggest  fish 
took  a  plug  that  had  been  at  rest  a  full  five 
minutes,  walloping  it  when  it  moved  the 


first  bit.  Other  times,  bass  will  follow  the 
plug  all  the  way  to  the  bank,  and  inhale  it 
about  the  time  you  get  ready  to  pick  it  up. 
It's  a  good  idea  to  speed  the  retrieve  slightly 
the  last  few  feet  after  fortifying  with  a 
sedative.  On  good  nights,  the  same  fish  will 
sometimes  hit  at  a  bait  several  times  on  a 
single  retrieve.  If  one  misses  on  the  first 
strike,  speed  it  up  for  a  few  feet.  If  nothing 
goes,  stop,  wait  about  30  seconds,  and  start 
over.  Chances  are  good  he  will  lay  into 
it  again. 

Tackle  for  night  fishing  can  be  anything 
from  ultra-light  to  heavy  bait-casting 
gear.  It  depends  largely  on  two  things  — 
how  much  cover  there  is  and  the  chances 
you're  willing  to  take.  For  numbers  of  fish 
in  open  water,  light  spinning  tackle  will  be 
fine.  A  fairy  weight,  6-foot  graphite  rod  with 
a  narrow-spool  casting  reel  of  the  same  ilk 
is  a  sweet  affair  with  lures  like  the  Heddon 
Torpedo.  It  can  handle  a  range  of  lure  weights 
that  used  to  be  the  exclusive  territory  of 
light  spinning  tackle.  If  you  want  the  odds 
on  your  side  in  unknown  water  on  big  fish, 
go  with  a  stout  5Vi-  to  6-foot  stick  you  can 
kill  a  snake  with,  coupled  with  a  standard- 
size  free-spool  casting  reel  filled  with  17-  to 
20-pound  line  minimum. 

Landing  a  big  fish  at  night  is  sometimes  a 
testy  bit  of  mischief  in  the  dark  with  all  the 
trebles  involved.  The  best  and  easiest  way  to 
do  it  is  to  beach  the  fish,  that  is,  slide  it  out 
on  the  bank  after  its  fight  is  exhausted.  Nets 
are  bothersome  to  carry  and  keep  up  with, 
and  one  of  the  10  best  ways  to  lose  a  big  bass 
on  a  dark  night. 

In  fishing  ponds,  choose  the  better 
casting  locations.  Look  for  fingers  of  land 
that  jut  out,  where  you  can  fan  a  wide  casting 
radius,  almost  complete  a  circle.  You  cover 
a  lot  of  water  that  way  over  a  varied  depth 
range.  Corners  of  the  dam  are  always 
promising.  Run  a  lure  parallel  to  the  bank 
along  the  dam.  Fish  all  the  natural  pockets, 
of  course,  and  the  shallow  stump  and  weed 
bed  fringes.  Place  casts  so  the  retrieve 
follows  the  lip  of  the  break  into  deeper 
water  for  the  longest  distance  possible. 
Bring  it  across  the  ends  of  any  tree  limbs  in 
the  water.  Any  other  cover,  such  as  standing 
trees,  boathouses,  or  piers  is  worth  a  cast. 
After  you've  done  all  this,  fling  a  few  casts 
out  into  wide  open  water.  Fish  can  be 
anywhere  at  night.  On  a  really  dark  night, 
you  won't  be  able  to  see  that  well,  even  after 
gaining  your  night  vision.  For  this  reason, 
it's  good  to  scout  a  pond  in  advance 
during  daylight. 

An  aerial  farm  survey  map  from  your 
county  Soil  Conservation  Service  office, 
incidentally,  is  the  best  way  I  know  to  find 
ponds  you  wouldn't  find  otherwise. 


Pond  fishing  at  night  usually  involves 
some  walking  and  a  lot  of  moving  around. 
You  need  to  travel  light.  A  single  rod  and 
reel  and  a  belt-box  for  a  couple  of  back-up 
lures  is  all  you  really  need.  You  can  always 
leave  a  spare  in  the  car  for  emergencies. 
Ponds  of  less  than  five  acres  are  best  fished 
from  water's  edge  rather  than  from  a  boat, 
unless  it's  so  thick  around  the  bank  there's 
no  other  way.  Even  when  it's  thick  you  can 
usually  wade  out  past  the  bushes  and  get  a 
clear  cast.  A  boat  means  noise  sooner  or 
later,  and  stealth  is  important.  It  doesn't 
take  much  to  put  fish  down  at  night.  You 
can  wade  wet  with  an  old  pair  of  tennis 
shoes  or  wear  hip  boots.  I  prefer  wading 
wet,  but  snakes  move  more  at  night  in 
summer  and  fall,  and  that's  a  good  argu- 
ment for  hip  boots,  although  they  can  get 
heavy  and  cumbersome  on  a  long  trek.  A 
satisfactory  compromise  is  a  pair  of  tennis 
shoes  and  a  pair  of  thick,  nylon  hunting 
chaps. 

Other  than  snakes,  the  main  thing  you 
have  to  be  ready  for  is  a  wasp  nest.  You're 
likely  to  disturb  one  occasionally  in  the 
bushes  bordering  the  water.  If  you  do,  you'll 
hear  a  dry,  rustling  sound  in  the  leaves. 
Right  then,  and  no  later,  is  the  time  for 
action.  Run  like  blazes!  If  it's  too  late,  take  a 
bath!  In  all  seriousness,  multiple  stings  on  a 
hot  night  can  be  very  serious,  and  the  best 
defense  is  flight.  If  you're  highly  sensitive, 
carry  an  antihistamine  in  case  you  get  the 
worst  of  things.  If  you  move  fast,  you 
usually  can  avoid  being  stung.  A  pair  of  line 
clippers  and  a  flashlight  rounds  out  the  bill. 
When  you  use  the  flashlight,  turn  your  back 
to  the  water  and  crouch  over  it.  Flashes  of 
light  seem  to  turn  bass  off  after  dark. 

Some  strange  things  happen  while  night 
fishing.  I  caught  an  eider  duck  one  night 
on  a  cast  I  couldn't  see  the  end  of.  The  plug 
never  hit  the  water  and  when  the  fight  went 
airborne,  I  got  suspicious.  I've  caught  water 
snakes  two  or  three  times.  And  I've  had 
owls  try  to  pick  a  bait  off  the  water.  When  I 
was  in  Florida,  a  4-foot  alligator  latched  on. 
Alligators  are  absolute  saps  over  a  top- water 
plug.  This  one  eased  up  behind  a  Jitterbug 
and  it  was  sayonara  because  I  cut  the  line 
after  a  short  but  decisive  tussle. 

If  fishing,  as  Ruark  said,  is  a  state  of  mind, 
then  night  fishing  is  a  midsummer  dream. 
Real,  yet  unreal,  Under  my  breath,  I'd  admit 
it's  a  little  bit  scary.  I  think  that's  part  of  the 
draw.  You  get  that  little-boy  feeling  that  the 
world's  no  longer  at  your  command,  that 
the  tables  have  turned  and  the  bass  aren't 
the  only  things  lurking  in  the  shadows.  It 
restores  your  perspective  about  the  over- 
organized,  cocksure  game  we're  expected 
to  play  in  broad  daylight.  S3 
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Wildlife  Diversity  Preferred  Alternative 
Croatan  And  Uwharrie  Forest  Plans  Unveiled 


Difficult  Choices:  The  U.S.  Forest  Service  recently  released  its 
proposed  50-year  management  plan  for  the  Croatan  and  Uwharrie 
national  forests.  The  eight  alternatives  proposed  by  the  Forest  Service 
range  from  providing  the  greatest  output  of  forest  products  to 
maximizing  non-motorized  recreation. 


Written  and  Edited 
by  Mark  Taylor 


How  will  the  Croatan  and 
Uwharrie  National  Forests 
—  which  encompass  over 
203,000  acres  in  central  and 
eastern  North  Carolina — be 
managed  in  the  future?  The  U.S. 
Forest  Service  is  addressing 
this  issue  through  its  recently 
released  50-year  draft  manage- 
ment plan  for  the  forests,  and  is 
seeking  public  comment  on 
the  proposals. 

The  proposed  plan  outlines 
eight  management  alternatives. 
All  of  these  would  protect 
30,000  acres  of  pocosin  forest 
as  wilderness,  but  there  are 
other  differences  within  the 
alternatives.  A  summary  of 


them  is  as  follows: 

•  Alternative  A  is  the 
"current  direction"  or  "no 
action"  alternative.  This  plan 
would  allow  moderate  timber 
harvests  and  maintain  moderate 
populations  of  game  and  non- 
game  wildlife.  Peat  mining, 
however,  would  be  allowed  on 
5,900  acres  on  the  Croatan 
National  Forest.  There  would 
be  no  surface  water  manage- 
ment of  wetlands  (drainage). 

•  Alternative  B  would  meet 
the  goals  set  by  the  Resource 
Protection  Act.  Peat  mining 
would  be  allowed  on  5 ,900 
acres,  surface  water  manage- 
ment would  be  allowed  on 
6,249  acres  of  peat  land,  on 
7,071  acres  of  wetlands,  and  on 
5,520  acres  of  other  lands.  The 
annual  timber  harvest  would 
be  increased  considerably. 


•  Alternative  C  would  achieve 
the  maximum  net  value  of  forest 
resources  through  increased 
timber  harvest,  extensive  drain- 
age of  wetlands  (25,094  acres), 
and  increases  in  recreation. 

•  Alternative  D  would  achieve 
a  substantial  increase  in  timber 
harvests  through  more  intensive 
forestry,  extensive  drainage  of 
wetlands,  and  increased  road 
building. 

•  Alternative  E  is  the  Forest 
Service's  preferred  alternative. 
This  alternative  would  provide 
for  a  small  increase  in  timber 
harvests,  peat  mining  on  4,900 
acres,  and  surface  water  manage- 
ment on  2 ,767  acres  of  wet- 
lands and  2,503  acres  of  non- 
wetlands.  According  to  the 
Forest  Service,  the  wildlife 
values  for  both  game  and  non- 
game  species  —  and  overall 
habitat  quality  —  would  be  best 
served  by  this  alternative. 

•  Alternative  F  would  achieve 
a  large  variety  of  recreational 
uses  of  the  forest. 

•  Alternative  G  would  pro- 
vide a  low  level  of  landscape 
modification,  and  increased 
opportunities  for  non- 
motorized  recreation. 

•  Alternative  H  would  achieve 


a  high  level  of  access  through- 
out the  forest  through  extensive 
road  building  and  increased 
timber  harvests. 

Comments  on  the  alterna- 
tives may  be  sent  to  George 
Olsen,  Forest  Supervisor,  U.S. 
Forest  Service,  P.O.  Box  2750, 
Asheville,  N.C  28802. 


Teacher 
Likes  Wildlife 

Dear  Sir: 

I am  a  biology  teacher  at 
Lejeune  High  School  and  I 
have  been  using  Wildlife  In 
North  Carolina  in  my  class  for 
some  time.  It  has  been  so 
interesting  and  helpful  to  me 
that  I  want  to  have  my  own 
subscription.  My  students  have 
certainly  enjoyed  your  articles 
and  fantastic  wildlife  photogra- 
phy. I  am  sure  that  many  of  them 
have  gained  an  appreciation  for 
many  aspects  of  hunting,  and 
wildlife  preservation  through 
your  publications. 

— Jennifer  Ruddell 
Biology  Instructor,  Lejeune  High 
School,  Camp  Lejeune 


Deadline  For  Ordering  August  31 
Tar  Heel  Stamp  Prints  Still  Available 


King  Can:  There's  still  time  to  order  an  art  print  of  the  1985  North 
Carolina  Waterfowl  Conservation  Stamp.  The  stamp  features  this  pair 
of  canvasbacks  painted  by  well-known  wildlife  artist  Tom  Hirata. 
Although  the  Wildlife  Commission  does  not  sell  the  prints,  they  may  be 
ordered  from  local  art  dealers  through  August  3 1 .  Proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  stamps  —  and  a  royalty  from  print  sales  —  will  be  used  for 
waterfowl  management  and  conservation  in  "North  Carolina. 
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Changes  In  Tactics  Key 
Dog  Days  Can  Offer  Good  Mountain  Angling 


During  late  summer,  anglers 
traditionally  head  for  a 
hammock  strung  under  a  shade 
tree  to  sip  iced  tea  or  lemonade. 
If  you're  willing  to  add  some 
new  twists  to  your  angling  bag 
of  tricks,  however,  "dog  days" 
could  become  one  of  your 
favorite  times  to  fish  the  lakes 
!  and  streams  of  western  North 
Carolina.  Some  local  anglers 
who  do  quite  well  passed  on 
these  tips. 

Professor  Clint  Dodson  of 
Cullowhee  frequently  connects 
with  hot  weather  walleye  during 
the  mid-day  hours  in  Fontana 
Reservoir  by  fishing  in  the 
shadows  of  bridge  pilings.  He 
I  jigs  a  %-ounce,  No.  75  Shorty 
Hopkins  lure  with  a  bucktail 
just  off  the  bottom  in  30  to  50 
feet  of  water.  Keep  the  line  taut, 
raise  the  lure  only  a  few  feet 
off  the  bottom,  and  don't  be 
surprised  when  a  deep-water 
I walleye  takes  it. 
\    Largemouth  bass  may  also 
^'be  taken  consistently  in  August 
and  September  in  mountain 
reservoirs  if  the  angler  knows 
when  and  where  to  fish. 
According  to  Robert  Dyer  of 
Sylva,  bass  spend  their  summer 
days  in  the  cool  water  of  the 
submerged  creek  channels  and 
move  into  the  shallow  flats  to 


feed  only  at  night.  Dyer  likes  to 
work  the  shallow  flats  on  either 
side  of  these  deep  channels  with 
a  6-inch  long  grape  or  electric 
grape  auger-tail  worm  which  he 
rigs  on  a  2/0  Eagle  Claw  XBL 
hook  and  14 -ounce  slip-sinker. 
He  casts  the  worm  towards  the 
shore  into  2  to  3  feet  of  water 
and  works  it  along  the  bottom 
towards  deeper  water.  If  this 
doesn't  produce  results,  he 
suggests  fishing  dock  pilings 
with  a  "night  light." 

Gary  Wright  of  Cullowhee 
fishes  the  hottest  and  muggiest 
days  of  the  year  because  he 
believes  the  fish  are  moving 
then.  An  advocate  of  the  Buck 
Perry  method,  Wright  trolls  his 
lures  at  various  combinations  of 
depth  and  speed  until  he  starts 
catching  fish.  "I  start  trolling  in 
shallow  water  with  shallow- 
running  plugs  first.  If  they're 
not  hitting,  I  progressively 
switch  to  mid-water  and  then 
deep-running  plugs."  At  each 
depth,  Wright  experiments 
with  different  trolling  speeds  — 
sometimes  going  as  fast  as  8  or 
10  miles-per-hour.  He  uses  10- 
to  15 -pound  test  monofilament 
for  fishing  down  to  15  feet,  but 
when  he  wants  his  lures  to  go 
deeper  he  switches  to  either  a 
wire  or  lead-core  line  which 


helps  the  lures  maintain  the 
proper  trolling  depth.  Wright 
trolls  until  he  locates  fish  and 
then  stops  and  casts.  When  the 
action  slows,  he  resumes 
trolling. 

August  is  also  a  good  time  for 
trout  fishing  in  western  North 
Carolina.  Since  the  creeks  are 
usually  low  and  very  clear, 
anglers  need  to  use  extra-light 
tackle  and  take  advantage  of 


For  every  fish  that  ever  made 
the  record  books,  a  larger 
specimen  has  probably  ended 
up  in  the  frying  pan.  This  was 
almost  the  case  last  winter  when 
a  new  state  record  striped  bass- 
white  bass  hybrid  was  caught  by 
Cramer  Kilpatrick  Jr. ,  of 
Concord.  The  new  record  fish 
weighed  12  pounds,  6  ounces 
and  was  29V4  inches  long.  It  had 
a  1914  inch  girth.  The  former 
record  was  a  12-pound,  2- 
ounce  fish. 

"I  was  fishing  on  Falls  Reser- 
voir in  Stanly  County  with  a 
friend,  Mike  Almond,  and  my 
wife  Linda  when  the  fish 
struck,"  said  Kilpatrick.  "In 
fact,  I  had  just  asked  my  wife 
what  time  it  was  and  she  had 
replied  'It's  time  you  caught  a 
big  fish.'  The  fish  struck  and 
fought  very  hard.  Later,  I  also 
caught  a  20-pound  striper.  No 
one  else  caught  a  fish,  so  I 
offered  the  smaller  one  to  Mike 
to  eat.  He  was  just  getting  ready 
to  fillet  it  when  he  noticed  it 
was  a  hybrid.  We  called  Wayne 
Chapman,  the  local  Wildlife 
Commission  fisheries  biologist, 
and  he  confirmed  it.  We 
weighed  and  certified  the  fish, 
and  the  next  day  were  told  of 
the  record." 


cover  and  concealment  tactics. 
Dewey  Crowe  of  Sylva  enjoys  fly 
fishing  and  recommends  using 
extra  long  leaders  ( 12  to  14 
feet),  fine  tippets  (7X),  and 
small  dry  flies  (#18-24)  in 
black,  brown,  or  pale  yellow 
shades.  Two  patterns  he  favors 
at  this  time  of  year  are  the  black 
ant  and  Japanese  beetles. 

— jay  Davies 


Um  i  Kilpatrick 

Day  To  Remember:  Cramer 
Kilpatrick  jr.  of  Concord  caught 
this  new  state  record  hybrid 
striper  in  Falls  Reservoir  in 
Stanly  County.  The  fish  weighed 
i-2-pounds,  6'0unces. 


The  fish  was  caught  on  a  6- 
inch  Rebel,  although  Cramer 
often  catches  stripers  on  home- 
made lures.  "We  fish  for  stripers 
all  fall  and  winter  on  homemade 
lures  or  topwater  plugs  which 
is  unbelievably  exciting.  The 
largest  fish  we  caught  this  year 
weighed  25  pounds." 


Jtm  Dean 

Don't  Spook  'Em:  Even  the  dog  days  of  summer  can  produce  good 
fishing.  Trout  fishermen  will  find  that  switching  to  longer  leaders,  finer 
tippets,  and  smaller  flies  will  sometimes  help  produce  more  fish  in  low, 
clear  waters.  Changes  in  tactics  will  also  help  anglers  score  on  summer 
walleyes,  largemouth  and  smallmouth  hass. 


Fish  Was  Almost  Filleted 
Angler  Lands  Record  Striper  Hybrid 
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Both  North  Carolina  And  West  Virginia  Win 
Wildlife DealEnds In  Otter-Turkey  Swap 


Back  In  Town:  Otters  have  been  absent  from  West  Virginia  for 
over  30  years,  but  20  of  the  animals  were  recently  released  on  the  Little 
Kanawha  River.  The  Wildlife  Commission  purchased  the  otters  from 
trappers  in  North  Carolina,  and  traded  them  to  West  Virginia  for  36 
wild  turkeys.  The  wild  turkeys  will  be  released  on  restoration  areas 
in  western  North  Carolina  this  fall. 


Swap  you  an  otter  for  a 
turkey."  The  wording  was  a 
little  more  formal,  but  this  was 
the  gist  of  a  recent  agreement 
between  the  N.C.  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  and  the 
West  Virginia  Department  of 
Natural  Resources. 

"We  recently  traded  20 
otters  to  West  Virginia  in  return 
for  36  wild  turkeys,"  said  Grady 
Barnes,  section  manager  of 
research  and  regulations  for  the 
Commission's  Division  of 
Wildlife  Management.  "The 
otters  are  being  used  in  a 
restoration  project.  These 
animals  were  purchased  live 
from  trappers  in  North  Caro- 
lina, and  were  delivered  to  West 
Virginia  by  Commission 


personnel. 

"In  return,  West  Virginia  will 
give  us  36  wild  turkeys  this  fall. 
Since  these  birds  are  from 
mountainous  terrain,  they  will 
be  released  on  restoration  areas 
in  western  North  Carolina. 
Release  locations  will  depend 
on  how  well  our  trap  and  release 
program  goes  this  summer. 
Restoration  sites  are  on  a  pri- 
ority listing,  and  the  birds  will 
be  put  where  they  are  needed." 

The  otters  were  released  on 
West  Virginia's  Little  Kanawha 
River  in  Calhoun,  Gilmer  and 
Wirt  counties  northwest  of 
Charleston.  Otters  have  been 
absent  from  the  state  for  over 
30  years. 

"The  last  known  otter  in 


West  Virginia  was  caught  in  the 
Red  Creek  Mountains  in  the 
early  1950s,"  said  Jim  Ruckel  of 
the  West  Virginia  Department 
of  Natural  Resources.  "How- 
ever, they  were  becoming  rare 
early  in  this  century.  Siltation 
from  heavy  logging  and  water 
pollution  from  industry  and 
mining  destroyed  the  fish 
populations  and  aquatic  habitat 
that  otters  need.  Unregulated 
trapping  also  took  a  serious  toll. 

"By  the  time  environmental 
laws  had  cleaned  up  our  streams 
and  helped  restore  healthy  fish 
populations,  otters  were  gone. 
We  did  a  study  recently  and 
found  that  there  were  plenty  of 
streams  that  had  the  habitat  and 
fish  populations  needed  to 
support  otters.  We  selected  the 


Little  Kanawha  River  as  our 
first  restoration  site  because  it 
offers  good  habitat,  and  there  is 
also  very  little  beaver  trapping 
there  —  which  will  allow  the 
otters  to  become  established 
without  being  harvested 
inadvertently." 

Biologists  are  also  monitoring 
the  movements  of  the  otters. 
Since  otters  basically  have  no 
necks,  radio  collars  were  out  of 
the  question.  So,  a  surgical  op- 
eration was  used  to  implant  tiny 
radio  transmitters  in  the  body 
cavities  of  10  of  the  animals. 

"Our  telemetry  shows  that 
the  otters  have  dispersed  from 
the  release  sites,"  said  Ruckel. 
"Some  of  this  is  natural,  and 
high  water  levels  also  contri- 
buted to  their  movements." 


Tar  Heel  Artist  Hits  Big  Time 


Congratulations  Larry:  Wildlife  artist  Larry  Barton  of  Winston- 
Salem  recently  painted  the  design  for  New  York's  1985  First  of  State 
Migratory  Bird  Stamp.  Barton's  work  has  been  featured  in  Wildlife  In 
North  Carolina  and  all  of  the  annual  North  Carolina  Wildlife 
Calendars. 

Information  on  ordering  art  prints  of  the  New  York  stamp  may  be 
obtained  from  National  Wildlife  Galleries,  12995  Cleveland  Ave., 
Suite  130,  FortMyers,  Florida  33907.  The  cut-off  date  for  print  orders 
is  September  6. 
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Burn  It  On  Purpose  School  Tops  Nongame  Contest 

Fish  Dish  A  New  Orleans  Delicacy  Eagles  Land  For  Statesville  Kids 


John  Aldt-rmun 

Take  A  Peek:  Over  20  students  from  North.  Iredell  High  School  in 
Statesville  visited  the  site  of  the  bald  eagle  restoration  project  at  the 
Lake  Mattamuskeet  National  Wildlife  Refuge  in  Hyde  County  this 
summer.  The  youths  raised  over  $3  00  for  the  North  Carolina 
Nongame  and  Endangered  Wildlife  Fund. 


It's  been  400  years  in  the 
making,  but  the  mix  of 
cuisines  brought  to  America  by 
immigrants  from  around  the 
world  have  combined  to  pro- 
duce a  cuisine  that  is  uniquely 
American,  and  acknowledged 
for  its  excellence  by  food 
connoisseurs  worldwide. 

One  of  the  forerunners  in  the 
development  of  the  "New 
American  Cuisine"  is  Chef  Paul 
Prudhomme  of  New  Orleans. 
Chef  Prudhomme  is  a  practi- 
tioner of  Louisiana  Cajun  and 
Creole  cookery,  an  author,  and 
the  proprietor  of  K-Paul's 
Louisiana  Kitchen  located  in 
the  French  Quarter  of  old  New 
'Orleans.  I  had  the  good  fortune 
to  visit  that  fair  city  and  restau- 
rant last  spring,  and  sampled  a 
dish  for  which  K-Paul's  is 
locally  famous.  It's  called 
"Blackened  Red  Fish." 

It's  easy  to  speculate  on  how 
Chef  Prudhomme 's  famous 
ish  was  conceived  and  created, 
ut  the  fact  is  that  it  is  a  gusta- 
tory delight.  Though  you  may 
think  that  Blackened  Anything 
is  not  to  your  liking,  try  the 
following  recipe.  It  produces 
the  most  popular  dish  available 
at  K-Pauls,  and  on  the  Monday 
evening  I  was  there,  patrons 
jwere  standing  in  line  for  an 
hour  just  to  get  in! 

Blackened  Red  Fish 

Note:  Redfish  and  pompano 
are  ideal  for  this  method  of 
cooking.  If  you  can't  find  these 
fish,  red  snapper  fillets  or 
salmon  steaks  can  be  substi- 
tuted. In  any  case,  the  fillets  or 
steaks  must  not  be  more  than 
H-inch  thick.  Also,  "Blackened 
Red  Fish"  is  best  cooked  outside 
over  a  gas  grill  unless  you  have  a 
very  good  exhaust  fan  in  your 
kitchen. 

Seasoning  Mix: 
1  tbsp.  sweet  paprika 


2  V2  tsp.  salt 
1  tsp.  onion  powder 
1  tsp.  garlic  powder 
1  tsp.  ground  red  pepper 
(preferably  cayenne ) 
%  tsp.  white  pepper 
%  tsp.  black  pepper 
!/>  tsp.  dried  thyme  leaves 
Y2  tsp.  dried  oregano  leaves 

3/i pound  (3  sticks )  unsalted 
butter,  melted  in  a  skillet 

6  (8- 10  ounce )  fish  fillets,  cut 
about  Y2  inch  thick. 

Heat  a  large  cast-iron  skillet 
over  very  high  heat  until  it  is 
beyond  the  smoking  stage  and 
you  see  white  ash  in  the  skillet 
bottom.  This  takes  at  least  10 
minutes. 

Meanwhile,  pour  2  table- 
spoons melted  butter  in  each  of 
6  small  ramekins;  set  aside  and 
keep  warm.  Reserve  the 
remaining  butter  in  its  skillet. 
Heat  the  serving  plates  in  a  250 
degree  oven. 

Thoroughly  combine  the 
seasoning  mix  ingredients  in  a 
small  bowl.  Dip  each  fillet  in 
the  reserved  melted  butter  so 
that  both  sides  are  well  coated. 
Then  sprinkle  seasoning  mix 
generously  and  evenly  on  both 
sides  of  the  fillets,  patting  it  in 
by  hand.  Place  in  the  hot  skillet 
and  pour  1  teaspoon  melted 
butter  on  top  of  each  fillet  ( be 
careful,  as  the  butter  may  flame 
up).  Cook,  uncovered,  over  the 
same  high  heat  until  the  under- 
side looks  charred,  about  2 
minutes  (the  time  will  vary 
according  to  the  fillet's  thickness 
and  the  heat  of  the  skillet).  Turn 
the  fish  over  and  again  pour  1 
teaspoon  butter  on  top;  cook 
until  fish  is  done,  about  2 
minutes  more.  Repeat  with 
remaining  fillets.  Serve  each 
fillet  while  piping  hot. 

To  serve,  place  one  fillet  and 
a  ramekin  of  butter  on  each 
heated  serving  plate.  Serves  6. 

—  Curtis  Wooten 


Over  20  kids  from  the  North 
Iredell  High  School  in 
Statesville  collected  their 
rewards  last  May  when  they 
visited  the  bald  eagle  release  site 
at  the  Lake  Mattamuskeet 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  in 
Hyde  County.  The  students 
were  the  winners  in  a  contest  to 
see  which  North  Carolina 
School  could  raise  the  most 
money  for  the  state's  Nongame 
and  Endangered  Wildlife  Fund. 

"These  kids  raised  over  $300 
for  the  nongame  program, 
which  is  just  great,"  said  John 
Alderman,  nongame  education 
coordinator  for  the  N.C.  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission. 
"They  worked  very  hard  to 
solicit  donations,  and  their 
teacher,  Karene  Howell,  agreed 
to  match  the  total  donations  up 
to  $  100.  We  owe  them  all  a  lot 
of  thanks." 

The  class  left  Statesville  at 
4  a.m.  to  visit  the  release  site. 
There,  they  saw  three  young 
eagles  from  Maryland  that  were 
scheduled  to  be  released  about 
eight  weeks  later.  One-way  glass 
has  been  installed  in  the  new 
"hacking  cage"  so  that  the  birds 
can  be  observed  closely 


without  glimpsing  people.  The 
students  also  toured  the  refuge 
facility,  and  learned  more  about 
the  eagle-restoration  program, 
from  observers  who  watch  the 
birds  around  the  clock  and 
from  refuge  workers  with  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

"The  kids  were  just  thrilled 
with  the  trip,"  said  Karene 
Howell.  "This  has  been  a  real 
worthwhile  project,  and  other 
schools  should  get  involved 
with  the  nongame  program." 

The  Statesville  students  were 
not  alone  in  their  efforts  to  help 
nongame  and  endangered  wild- 
life, however.  "Culbreth  Junior 
High  School  in  Chapel  Hill 
and  the  Oxford  Orphanage  in 
Oxford  both  turned  in  out- 
standing efforts  in  this  contest," 
said  Alderman,  "and  we 
appreciate  the  efforts  of  all  of 
the  students  and  schools  who 
participated  in  the  contest." 

Teachers  who  are  interested 
in  becoming  involved  in  the 
nongame  program  should 
contact  John  Alderman,  Non- 
game  Education  Coordinator, 
N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission,  512  N.  Salisbury 
St.,  Raleigh,  N.C.  27611. 
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Greenville  Youngsters  Participate 
All  Species  Day"  Celebrates  Wildlife 


Calendar  Of  Events 


Mike  Oerto 

Good  Times  For  All:  The 

Sadie  Saulter  Elementary  School 
in  Greenville  recently  celebrated 
"All  Species  Day'.'  The  event 
promotes  awareness  of  the  needs 
of  all  the  Earth's  wildlife. 


How  can  children  learn  more 
about  the  wildlife  of  our 
planet?  The  Sadie  Saulter  Ele- 
mentary School  in  Greenville 


took  a  unique  approach  by 
celebrating  "All  Species  Day" 
last  May  3 . 

The  day-long  celebration 
promoted  awareness  of  the 
diversity  of  thriving,  threatened 
and  endangered  wildlife. 
Students  observed  and  partici- 
pated in  slide  and  puppet  shows, 
art  contests,  and  demonstra- 
tions of  live  animals.  A  school- 
wide  parade  —  with  students 
masquerading  as  various 
wildlife  species — concluded 
the  event. 

"The  student  interest  in  All 
Species  Day  was  fantastic,"  said 
Amy  Hannon,  a  volunteer 
parent  who  helped  conduct  the 
event.  "The  kids  are  already 
talking  about  next  year's  event." 

Teachers  who  would  like  more 
information  on  All  Species  Day 
may  contact  Esther  Warren, 
Principal,  Sadie  Saulter  Ele- 
mentary School,  Greenville, 
N.C.  27834. 


August  1-3 

58th  annual  Mountain  Dance 
and  Folk  Festival  at  the  Civic 
Center  in  Asheville.  Features 
traditional  music,  dancing  and 
arts  and  crafts. 


August  10-11 

2nd  Annual  Central  Carolina 
Sportsman's  Show  at  the  Lee 
County  Fairgrounds  in  Sanford 
(Sunday  from  1-6  p.m.  only). 
Features  displays  of  hunting  and 
fishing  equipment,  taxidermy, 
competition  for  trophy  deer 
and  bass,  and  other  events. 
Sponsored  by  the  Sanford 
Rotary  Club  with  proceeds 
going  to  charity. 


August  3-4 

Battle  Reenactment  and  Craft 
Demonstration  at  the  House  in 
the  Horseshoe  in  Sanford. 
Reenactment  of  a  1781  Revolu- 
tionary War  skirmish.  For  more 
information  contact  House  in 
the  Horseshoe  Historic  Site, 
Rt.  3,  Box  924,  Sanford,  NC 
27330. 


The  Wildlife  Endowment  Fund  Report 

The  Wildlife  Endowment  Fund  is  supported  by  the  sale  of  lifetime  licenses,  lifetime 
subscriptions  to  Wildlife  In  North  Carolina,  and  tax-deductible  contributions.  Only 
the  annual  interest  from  this  fund  is  used  for  wildlife  conservation,  and  the  fund  will  play  a 
key  role  in  supporting  wildlife  programs  in  the  future.  For  more  information,  write  to  the 
Wildlife  Endowment  Fund,  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  512  N.  Salisbury  St., 
Raleigh,  N.C.  27611. 


Lifetime  Sportsman's  License 
Lifetime  Hunting  License 
Lifetime  Fishing  License 
Lifetime  Subscriptions  to 

Wildlife  in  N.C. 
Contributions 


Status  on  April  30,  1985 

Numbers  Sold 

12,085 
109 
695 

534 


Revenue  Received 

$3,480,631.19 
20,606.18 
120,083.97 

61,311.06 
57,109.92 


Fund  Total:  $3,739,742.32 


August  10 

Outer  Banks  Folk  Music 
Festival  at  the  Bogue  Banks 
Marine  Resources  Center  in 
Atlantic  Beach.  Features  tradi- 
tional Outer  Banks  music  and 
lore.  For  more  information 
contact  the  Bogue  Banks. 
Marine  Resources  Center, 
Atlantic  Beach,  NC  28512. 

August  15 

9th  Annual  Strange  Seafood 
Exhibition  at  the  Hampton 
Mariners  Museum  in  Beaufort. 
Sample  and  learn  to  prepare 
over  40  unusual  seafoods.  For 
more  information  contact  the 
Hampton  Mariners  Museum, 
315  Front  St.,  Beaufort,  NC 
28516. 


August  31 

Michelob  Sailing  Cup  Regatta 
at  Oriental.  Sailboat  race  from 
Oriental  to  New  Bern.  For  more 
information  contact  Woodruff 
Distributing  Company,  1702 
Red  Robin  Lane,  New  Bern, 
NC  28560. 
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Angler's  Companion 

On  a  still,  summer  day 
when  the  fish  aren't  biting 
too  often,  every  cork  is  a 
likely  resting  spot  for  a 
dragonfly 
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OUR  NATURAL  HERITAGE 


CATCH  'Em  While  They're  Young 


by  Jim  Dean 


Do  you  remember  the  first  fish  you  ever  caught?  Most 
likely,  and  if  you  caught  it  at  an  early  age  I'll  bet  you  still 
.have  warm  memories  of  that  fish,  the  place  it  was  caught  and 
the  people  who  were  with  you. 

If  you're  young  enough,  the  size  of  that  first  fish  doesn't 
matter.  A  bluegill  no  bigger  than  a  potato  chip  can  give  an 
8-year-old  a  thrill  to  last  a  life-  •  '-^g^f  A .  a.'«.jtti*»-JWi 
time.  Unfortunately,  the  reverse 
is  also  often  true.  If  you're  old  j 
enough,  the  size  of  the  fish  still 
might  not  matter  —  even  if  it's  a 
real  whopper. 

Some  years  ago  when  I  was 
living  in  Maryland,  Boyd  Pfeiffer 
and  I  took  another  friend  fishing 
on  Conowingo  Lake  in  the  Sus- 
quehanna River  watershed.  We 
had  discovered  a  spot  where 
largemouth  and  smallmouth 
bass  had  schooled  up  over  a 
place  where  a  rocky  cliff  had 
collapsed  into  90  feet  of  water. 
That  rockpile  was  one  of  the  few 
spots  in  that  steep-banked  lake 
that  provided  any  structure  to 
attract  fish,  and  it  rarely  failed 
to  yield  half  a  dozen  good  fish. 

Since  he'd  never  caught  a 
bass  before,  we  eased  the  boat 
up  to  the  tip  of  the  rock  which 
j  utted  out  of  the  water  and  let  our 
friend  get  out.  From  the  top  of 
the  rock,  he  could  cast  to  all  the  best  places.  We  bid  him 
farewell  and  took  the  boat  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  down 
the  shoreline  where  we  could  watch  and  still  do  a  little 
fishing.  Sure  enough,  on  his  first  cast  he  landed  a  5 -pound 
largemouth.  His  second  cast  yielded  a  bass  nearly  as  large. 
Moments  later  he  connected  with  a  4-pound  smallmouth  — 
bigger  than  any  smallmouth  bass  I'd  ever  caught. 

Boyd  and  I  continued  to  fish  down  the  bank  until  the  rock 
was  barely  in  sight,  but  we  were  convinced  that  we  had 
introduced  our  friend  to  bass  fishing  in  grand  style.  An  hour 
later  when  we  returned  to  check  on  him,  he'd  stopped 
fishing.  There  were  four  bass  on  his  stringer — 3-  to  5 -pounds 
—  but  he'd  simply  quit!  "I  guess  I  just  got  tired,"  he  explained. 
"They  were  still  biting."  Boyd  and  I  exchanged  incredulous 
looks  that  meant  we  were  trying  to  decide  whether  to  shoot 
him  dead  on  the  spot  or  simply  leave  him  sitting  on  the  rock 
until  the  buzzards  got  him. 

The  truth  is,  however,  that  we  were  unrealistic  to  expect 


an  instant  convert  to  the  joys  of  fishing.  Most  obsessions  are 
planted  early,  and  not  too  many  adults  go  bonkers  over 
bass  or  bluegills  unless  they've  had  some  youthful  association 
with  angling. 

In  fact,  that's  the  reason  most  efforts  to  teach  ethical 
outdoor  behavior  are  doomed  to  failure.  They  are  directed  at 

adults  who  have  already  formed 
their  life's  habits — good  or  bad. 
That's  also  why  the  CATCH 
program  (Carolina  Anglers 
Teach  Children  How)  is  so 
promising;  it  introduces  kids  to 
fishing  while  there  is  still  some 
hope  of  making  a  lasting  impact. 

"I'd  be  willing  to  bet  that  all 
the  kids  who  go  to  a  CATCH 
fishing  clinic  will  remember  the 
first  fish  they  caught,"  said 
Debbie  Paul,  who  along  with 
Kim  Garner,  is  in  charge  of 
organizing  the  clinics  for  the 
I  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission. "I'd  also  bet  that  this 
experience  will  always  be  linked 
to  the  Wildlife  Commission  and 
to  pleasant  memories  of  a  great 
day." 

It's  no  accident  that  one  of 
the  main  ideas  behind  CATCH 
is  to  provide  early  role  models 
for  establishing  an  ethical  and 
responsible  attitude  towards 
wildlife  and  the  great  outdoors.  Fishing  is  a  hobby  that  not 
only  yields  a  lifetime  of  pleasure,  it  also  leads  newcomers  to  a 
sense  of  stewardship  for  all  natural  resources.  If  the  role 
models  are  good,  the  results  can  hardly  be  otherwise. 

How  do  the  kids  feel  about  the  pilot  program  of  CATCH 
clinics  that  were  held  across  the  state  this  summer?  "I've 
never  seen  so  many  happy  kids,"  says  Debbie.  "Even  the 
tiniest  fish  brought  smiles  of  accomplishment.  Seeing  those 
smiles  made  those  of  us  who  helped  with  the  clinics  realize 
that  we  were  contributing  to  something  that  was  truly 
important.  It's  like  planting  seeds  for  the  future — like 
sewing  a  crop  of  conservationists  who  will  take  care  of  things 
long  after  we're  gone." 

If  you  agree  that's  a  crop  that  needs  to  be  planted  more 
diligently,  take  a  look  at  the  article  beginning  on  page  19  oi 
this  issue.  You  may  even  know  some  kids — possibly  even 
your  own — who  would  like  to  attend  a  clinic  next  year. 
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Summer's  grasshoppers 

are  of  two  kinds,  the  long- 
horned  ( those  with  long 
antennae )  and  the  short- 
horned  ( short  antennae ).  The 
short-horned  grasshoppers 
include  the  katydids  and  are 
more  common.  Grasshoppers 
leap  longer  distances  than 
any  other  insect. 
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The  "instruments"  that 
produce  the  shorthorned  grass- 
hopper's song  are  a  raised  vein 
on  the  outside  of  the  wing,  and 
rough  pegs  on  the  inside  of  its 
hind  leg.  By  moving  its  hind 
legs  up  and  down,  the  pegs  are 
drawn  across  the  raised  vein 
like  the  teeth  of  a  comb  across  a 
finger  creating  a  rasping  sound. 


Grasshoppers,  like  all 
insects,  start  life  as  eggs  and 
molt  several  times  before 
reaching  adulthood.  The  female 
shorthorned  grasshopper  pushes 
her  ovipositor  through  the 
surface  of  the  ground  to  lay 
pods  containing  between  50 
and  75  eggs,  usually  in  the  fall. 
The  eggs  remain  in  the  ground 
during  the  winter  and  hatch 
in  the  late  spring. 


grasshopper 


field  cricket 
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Songs  For  Survival 

written  by  Lawrence  S.  Earley  /  illustrated  by  David  Williams 

The  grasshopper  sang  as  the  summer  grew  golden.  The  days  shortened.  Meanwhile, 
the  ant  stored  up  food  for  the  winter  ahead.  Then  when  the  first  cold  winds  chilled 
the  grasshopper  and  not  even  a  tiny  grass  seed  was  left  to  be  sucked,  the  dun-colored 
insect  went  to  the  ant  and  said,  "Let  me  have  some  of  the  grain  you've  stored.  Vllpay 
you  interest  and  more  next  summer."  The  ant  said,  "I've  worked  all  summer  while  you 
sang.  Now  you  can  dance  for  your  supper."  And  he  shut  the  door. 

So  goes  "The  Grasshopper  and  the  Ant,"  the  deathless  little  fable  with  the 
puritanical  moral.  We  should  be  like  ants,  say  the  moralists.  See  what  happens  to 
those  who  loll  about  singing  when  they  ought  to  be  working.  Well,  some  people 
begrudge  children  their  play,  too.  Though  the  fable  neatly  presents  the  life 
histories  of  both  grasshopper  and  ant,  we  probably  shouldn't  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  the  grasshopper's  life  of  song  and  lovemaking  is  less  like  play  and  more 
like,  well,  work. 

Grasshoppers  have  six  legs,  like  all  insects,  and  four  wings.  They  are  members 
of  the  Orthoptera  order,  which  also  includes  crickets.  The  most  common  grass- 
hopper families  are  the  long-horned  and  short-horned  varieties,  so  called  by  the 
length  of  their  antennae.  The  long-horned  species  include  the  katydids,  whose 
song  "Katy  did,  katy  didn't"  fills  the  nights  of  northern  countrysides  (our 
southern  variety  has  a  somewhat  longer  and  faster  song).  The  long-horned 
grasshoppers  are  green,  the  short-horned  brown.  All  grasshoppers  are  plant 
eaters,  sucking  the  sap  from  whatever  vegetation  they  can  find. 

The  grasshopper  is  one  of  those  insects  that  develop  by  incomplete  meta- 
morphosis, meaning  that  it  hatches  from  its  egg  and  passes  through  a  series  of 
about  five  molts  without  a  pupal  stage.  At  each  molting  stage,  little  pads  on  the 
thorax  grow  larger  until  they  develop  into  wings.  By  then  it  is  late  summer,  about 
60  days  after  they  hatched,  and  now  begins  the  main  purpose  of  the  adult's  life  — 
ensuring  that  the  next  grasshopper  generation  is  begun. 

Whether  long-horned  or  short-horned,  grasshoppers  go  about  their  mating 
through  almost  continuous  singing,  the  long-horned  by  night  and  the  short- 
horned by  day.  Summer  nights  are  filled  with  the  intermittent  rasping  lovesongs 
of  katydids.  The  songs  themselves  —  called  stridulation,  after  the  Latin  word 
meaning  "to  creak" — are  made  not  through  sounds  resonating  in  a  voice  box, 
but  by  one  part  of  the  body  scraping  against  another.  The  short-horned 
grasshopper  rubs  "pegs"  on  its  hind  leg  across  a  raised  vein  on  its  wings.  The 
long-horned  grasshopper  rubs  ridges  on  one  wing  against  a  scraper  on  another 
wing.  The  singing  activities  have  been  compared  variously  to  a  fiddler  bowing  his 
violin  and  a  comb  running  across  a  fingernail. 

Once  mated,  the  female  will  deposit  her  eggs  in  the  ground  where  they  will 
spend  the  winter,  hatching  the  following  spring.  Some  grasshopper  species  can 
live  through  the  winter,  although  not  because  of  the  generosity  of  ants.  Most  die, 
their  short  lives  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  song  and  love  are  just  as 
important  as  heaping  up  food  for  the  future. 

Grasshoppers  are  solitary  in  their  existence,  unlike  ants.  On  rare  occasions, 
however,  some  species  of  short-horned  grasshoppers — also  known  as  locusts  — 
gather  in  vast  swarms  and  undertake  destructive  aerial  migrations,  eating  every- 
thing in  sight.  "The  land  is  as  the  Garden  of  Eden  before  them,"  writes  the 
prophet  Joel  in  the  Old  Testament,  "and  behind  them  a  desolate  wilderness, 
yea,  and  nothing  shall  escape  them."  The  cause  of  this  phenomenon  has  been 
attributed  to  low  food  supplies,  a  build-up  of  numbers  and  even  weather 
conditions.  In  this  country,  few  plagues  of  locusts  have  occurred,  although  one 
in  the  19th  century  was  estimated  to  contain  about  124  billion  grasshoppers. 

That's  a  lot  of  hungry  hoppers.  The  lovesick  kind  we  hear  on  hot  nights  in 
August  and  September,  thankfully,  are  not  quite  as  numerous  or  as  hungry,  but 
equally  insistent  about  their  work. 


Trash  Fish 
Or  Treasure? 

Carp  have  fallen  into  disfavor  since  they  were  first  brought 
to  America,  yet  these  golden-scaled  fish  still  have  much  to 
offer  anglers. 


written  by  Jay  Davies  /  photography  by  Deborah  Conger 


Mention  carp  fishing  to  any  self- 
respecting  angler  and  you  aren't 
likely  to  generate  much  enthu- 
siasm. Yet  just  across  the  Atlantic  on  the 
emerald  isles  of  Great  Britain,  anglers  laud 
the  fish's  sporting  qualities.  How  could  the 
same  fish  be  so  revered  and  so  scorned  in 
countries  only  a  few  hours  apart  in  today's 
jet-age  world?  The  answer  to  that  question, 
I  think,  lies  buried  within  angling's  rich 
heritage. 

The  earliest  records  of  angling  date  back 
nearly  4,000  years  to  an  Egyptian  wall 
painting  of  a  man  using  a  pole  to  catch  fish. 
But  more  important  than  angling's  antiquity, 
;  are  the  traditions  that  have  attached  them- 
selves to  the  sport.  From  Izaak  Walton's 
The  Compleat  Angler,  published  in  the  mid- 
1600s,  evolved  the  notion  that  an  angler 
pursues  the  art  of  catching  fish  not  so  much 
for  food  as  for  sport. 

Today  angling  is  often  viewed  as  the 
refined  pursuit  of  a  worthy  piscatorial  op- 
ponent. The  fish  the  angler  seeks  must  be 
discriminating  in  its  diet  and  choice  of 
habitat.  It  must  be  attractive  physically,  or 
at  least  not  disgusting  in  appearance.  It  must 
possess  that  elusive  and  unpracticed  quality 
called  heart,  the  size  and  will  to  resist  capture 
once  hooked.  And  above  all  else  it  must  pre- 
sent challenges — real  or  easily  imagined  — 
to  test  the  skills  of  the  angler.  Anything  less 
is  an  insult  to  angling  tradition.  Here,  in  my 
opinion,  is  the  root  of  the  carp's  problem. 


For  a  species  so  routinely  ignored,  carp  are 
actually  quite  handsome  fish  that  reach  large 
size  and  fight  strongly.  These  carp  are  typical  of 
the  average  catch,  but  fish  exceeding  10  pounds 
are  not  uncommon.  Their  rubbery  mouths 
(above )  are  very  sensitive  and  can  easily  detect 
an  ill-disguised  hook  or  the  weight  of  a  sinker. 


The  fish  does  not,  in  this  country  at  least, 
pass  muster  on  all  of  these  points. 

No,  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  the  carp 
lacks  all  the  qualities  so  admired  in  gamefish. 
In  fact  if  the  truth  were  admitted,  the  carp's 
size  and  strength  surpasses  most  traditional 
gamefish  species.  Those  qualities,  however, 
have  not  been  sufficient  to  grant  the  carp 
lasting  respect,  and  few  anglers  today  are 
enthusiastic  about  them.  Yet,  it  was  not  so 
long  ago  that  anglers  were  clamoring  to  have 
carp  stocked  in  their  favorite  waters. 

Carp  were  brought  to  the  United  States  in 
1831,  primarily  as  a  food  fish,  but  American 
anglers — some  of  them  homesick  English- 
men —  figured  carp  would  be  a  welcome 
addition  to  many  waters.  This  belief  fueled  a 
stocking  program  that  has  yet  to  see  its 
equal  in  the  journals  of  fishery  management. 
In  the  heyday  of  state  and  federal  stocking 
efforts  in  1883,  there  were  260,000  being 
distributed  to  298  of  the  301  U.S.  Congres- 
sional Districts  in  the  country.  The  carp, 
being  an  extremely  adaptable  fish,  thrived 
and  for  a  time  anglers  were  overjoyed  —  the 
fish  of  their  dreams  was  everywhere. 

Alas,  as  with  many  heroes,  the  notoriety 
that  accompanies  them  in  their  climb  to  the 
top  often  exposes  a  dark  side.  And  so  it  was 
with  carp.  Researchers  linked  blossoming 
populations  of  carp  with  chronic  muddy 
water  in  lakes,  and  with  declines  in  waterfowl 
food  and  populations  of  other  gamefish. 
Soon,  the  carp  aroused  public  wrath,  and 
anglers  responded  by  promptly  reclassifying 
it  a  trash  fish.  Over  the  years,  even  the 
carp's  good  qualities  have  frequently  gone 
unrejoiced,  and  most  of  the  attention  paid 
to  carp  has  been  confined  to  efforts  to  get 
rid  of  them. 

Yet,  despite  the  best  efforts  of  fishery 
managers  over  the  years  to  eliminate  carp 
from  our  waters,  the  species  continues  to 


prosper.  Given  that  situation,  perhaps  it  is 
high  time  that  we  encourage  American 
anglers  to  again  look  at  this  golden  fish 
Walton  called  "Queen  of  the  Rivers." 

Carp  fishing  is  usually  considered  a  warm 
weather  pastime.  The  fish  feed  most  actively 
when  the  water  temperature  is  between  60 
and  70  degrees  Fahrenheit  and  seem  to  lose 
their  appetites  when  the  water  rises  above 
70  or  drops  below  50.  Consequently,  many 
anglers  choose  to  fish  for  carp  at  night  when 
the  surface  waters  have  cooled  and  the  big 
fish  move  into  the  shallows  to  feed. 

Another  factor  to  consider  before 
selecting  a  stand  is  that  carp  are  exceptionally 
wary  creatures,  easily  disturbed  by  boaters, 
swimmers,  or  too  many  anglers.  For  this 
reason  successful  anglers  tend  to  sniff  out 
remote,  secluded  coves  where  they  can  fish 
in  solitude. 

One  of  the  advantages  to  carp  fishing — 
unless  you're  an  equipment  fanatic  —  is  that 
it  does  not  require  elaborate  or  expensive 
gear.  When  selecting  a  carp  rod,  the  angler 
must  look  for  these  qualities  above  all  else: 
it  must  be  sensitive  enough  to  cast  delicate 
baits  and  telegraph  the  gentle  nibble  of  a 
carp  and,  at  the  same  time,  possess  the 
backbone  necessary  to  wrestle  a  20-pound 
fish  to  the  bank. 

Reels  should  be  capable  of  holding  up  to 
150  yards  of  12-pound  test  line,  have  a  drag 
which  is  sensitive  and  rugged,  and  have  a 
quick -retrieve  gear  ratio  which  will  allow 
the  angler  to  keep  a  tight  line  when  a  fish  is 
running  towards  him.  Quality  casting  reels 
also  meet  these  requirements,  but  most  do 
not  cast  light-weight  baits  easily.  For  this 
reason,  many  anglers  choose  a  medium  size, 
open-face  spinning  reel. 

Monofilament  between  6-  and  12-pound 
test  is  suitable,  and  heavier  line  will  greatly 
reduce  the  angler's  ability  to  cast  light  baits. 
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Some  anglers  may  be  tempted  to  use  line 
lighter  than  6-pound  test,  but  this  is  not 
advised.  Most  carp  anglers  use  hooks  no 
larger  than  No.  2  or  smaller  than  6,  and  an 
offset  point  is  considered  best.  Since  carp 
have  such  sensitive  mouths  and  may  even  be 
able  to  feel  the  eye  of  the  hook,  some  anglers 
use  snelled  hooks  without  eyes  and  attach 
the  hook  leader  to  the  line  using  a  blood 
knot.  Wire  leaders  and  sinkers  should  be 
avoided  if  possible  since  carp  will  feel  them 
and  refuse  to  take  the  bait. 

Other  accouterments  which  will  prove 
useful  include  a  deep,  wide-throated  landing 
net,  a  chair  or  portable  stool  and,  most 
important,  a  rest  for  the  fishing  rod.  The 
strain  of  tending  a  rod  for  several  hours 
dulls  one's  senses  and  unless  the  rod  is 
placed  in  a  holder  where  the  tip  can  be 
watched,  the  gentle  nibble  of  the  carp  may 
pass  unnoticed.  Rests  may  be  conveniently 
cut  from  young  saplings  near  the  stand  or 
constructed  from  quality  hardwood  such  as 
ash  or  hickory.  The  rest  should  be  in  the 
shape  of  a  slingshot  and  a  notch  should  be 
cut  into  the  crotch  of  the  rest  directly  below 
where  the  rod  is  to  be  held  to  allow  the  line 
to  pass  freely  without  binding  between  the 
rod  and  the  rod  rest.  If  the  carp  detects  any 
such  resistance  on  the  line,  it  will  spit  out 
the  bait.  I'll  discuss  more  about  rod  rests  in 
a  moment. 

Once  the  angler  has  gathered  the  proper 
tackle,  locating  a  good  stand  is  the  next  step. 
The  entire  shoreline  of  a  lake  may  at  one 
time  or  another  provide  good  fishing,  but 
the  best  "swims,"  as  carp  anglers  call 
them — occur  in  shallow  coves  1  -  to  3  -feet 
deep  that  gradually  drop  off  into  deeper 
water.  Stands  on  the  western  shore  are  often 
productive  in  the  early  morning  because 
they  are  warmed  by  the  sun  first,  but  by 
mid-day  most  of  these  will  be  too  hot  and 
the  angler  will  have  to  search  for  deeper 
waters.  Once  the  fish  have  been  located, 
however,  they  can  usually  be  found  in  the 
same  area  day  after  day  barring  shifts  in  the 
weather  or  other  disturbances. 

Another  proven  method  of  locating  carp 
is  to  chum.  This  practice  is  closely  akin  to 
the  philosophy  of  "bringing  the  mountain  to 
Mohammed."  An  area  is  baited  for  several 
days  prior  to  a  fishing  trip  with  the  intent  of 
luring  carp  into  an  area.  Handfuls  of  whole 
kernel  corn,  bread,  grain,  and  animal  offal 
are  frequently  used  to  attract  carp  into  an 
area  and  to  accustom  carp  to  feeding  on  a 
particular  type  of  bait. 


Successful  carp  fishermen  have  learned  that 
carp  are  not  pushovers.  The  fish  are  easily 
spooked  when  they  are  feeding  in  the  shallows, 
and  it  takes  skill  to  detect  a  bite  and  hook  a  fish. 


Chumming,  while  extremely  effective,  is 
not  everyone's  cup  of  tea  and  many  anglers 
prefer  to  rely  on  their  ability  to  locate  good 
stands  and  to  fish  their  bait  effectively.  A 
trusted  bait  which  consistently  catches  fish 
is  a  fresh  slice  of  bread  crust.  The  hook 
should  be  inserted  through  the  crust  and 
completely  buried  in  the  soft  part.  Pinch  the 
soft  part  of  the  bread  around  the  hook,  but 
leave  the  outer  crust  of  the  slice  uncrushed. 
The  angler  should  then  quickly  dip  the  bait 
into  the  water,  allowing  it  to  absorb  water 
only  briefly,  before  casting  it.  The  pinched 
bread  and  added  weight  of  the  water  will 
provide  sufficient  weight  to  cast  the  bait, 
precluding  the  need  to  use  split  shot. 

One  of  the  drawbacks  to  bread  or  dough 
balls,  however,  is  that  they  are  quickly 
consumed  by  bait  stealers  such  as  minnows 
and  bream.  Whole  kernels  of  canned  corn 
are  tough  enough  to  thwart  these  bait  stealers 
but  unfortunately  they  are  too  light  to  cast 
without  the  use  of  additional  weight.  An 
excellent  alternative  to  bread  which  has  the 
toughness  of  corn  and  yet  maintains  the 
necessary  weight  is  a  partially  boiled  potato. 
Boiling  softens  the  potato  and  makes  it 
palatable  to  carp,  while  preserving  a  sufficient 
degree  of  toughness  (especially  if  some  skin 
is  left  on)  to  make  it  durable.  Since  large 
pieces  of  potato  tend  to  sink  into  the  soft 
sediments  covering  lake  bottoms,  the  angler 
may  choose  to  use  potato  slices  which  settle 
slowly  through  the  water  and  are  light 
enough  to  rest  on  top  of  the  softest  silt. 

Carp  fishing  need  not  be  confined  to 
bottom  fishing,  however.  It  may  come  as  a 
surprise,  but  top  water  fishing  is  often  just 
as  productive,  and  as  exciting  as  taking 
largemouth  bass  with  top  water  lures.  A 
slice  of  bread  crust  is  the  recommended 
bait  again,  but  the  lightest  possible  hook  is 
used  and  completely  buried  in  the  slice.  The 
bread  should  not  be  pinched,  as  before.  The 
slice  is  left  soft  and  cast  towards  various 
kinds  of  cover  such  as  piers,  pilings,  and 
vegetation.  As  the  bait  drifts  naturally 
across  the  water's  surface,  the  angler  may 
wish  to  sweeten  the  offering  by  occasionally 
chumming  bread  pieces.  Once  the  carp 
begin  feeding  on  the  surface  they  make  a 
sound  not  unlike  a  brown  trout  taking 
mayflies  on  a  summer's  evening.  Indeed, 
cruising  carp  will  even  take  small  dry  flies  at 
times,  and  a  carp  on  a  flyrod  is  a  true  test  of 
equipment  and  skills. 

As  much  attention  as  the  angler  pays  to 
eliminating  an  unnatural  feel  to  his  bait,  all 
is  for  nought  if  he  is  not  able  to  detect  when 
a  carp  is  taking  the  bait.  Floats  and  bobbers 
are  definitely  not  recommended  because 
the  carp  can  feel  the  pressure  they  exert  on 
the  line.  One  proven  method  is  to  loop  the 
line  over  the  index  finger  or  hold  it  lightly 


Various  bread  and  doughball  baits  often  work, 
but  only  if  the  hook  is  carefully  hidden  so  that 
the  carp  does  not  detect  it.  Many  veteran  anglers 
develop  their  own  favorite  doughball  recipes. 


between  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  the  left 
hand  and  "feel"  the  faint  trembles  that 
indicate  that  a  carp  is  nibbling. 

This  is  a  somewhat  tiresome  method, 
however,  and  most  angler  prefer  to  utilize  a 
rod  rest.  Two  rests  are  used  for  each  rod  and 
they  are  placed  into  the  ground  so  they  hold 
the  rod  tip  pointing  down  towards  the 
water.  If  a  2-  or  3 -inch  loop  is  placed  in  the 
line  immediately  in  front  of  the  reel,  the 
angler  will  be  able  to  detect  even  the  most 
subtle  pickups.  Since  the  knot  from  a  loop 
may  weaken  light  line,  some  anglers  loop  a 
piece  of  thread  or  grass  over  the  line  to  act  as 
a  signal. 

Once  a  carp  has  taken  the  bait,  it  is 
advisable  to  let  the  fish  run  for  several  feet 
until  he  decides  to  swallow  it.  Here  an  open- 
faced  spinning  reel  has  a  distinct  advantage 
over  other  types  because  it  can  free-spool 
line  without  imparting  resistance.  Setting 
the  hook  involves  tightening  the  line  and 
then  driving  it  home  with  an  abrupt, 
upward  lift  of  the  rod's  tip.  More  than  likely 
the  carp  will  make  a  long  and  powerful 
initial  run,  often  across  the  top  of  the  water. 
The  reel's  drag  should  be  set  fairly  light  for 
this  first  run  and  only  tightened  later  once 
the  angler  has  taken  the  measure  of  the  fish 
and  it  has  begun  to  tire. 

Almost  all  recipes  for  fish  will  work  for 
carp,  and  if  you  can  pause  long  enough 
between  mouthfuls,  please  take  time  to 
reflect  on  the  often  contrived  standards  by 
which  modern  anglers  measure  the  sporting 
qualities  of  their  favorite  fish.  Recall  your 
fish  as  it  rolled  in  the  shallows  of  the  back- 
water cove,  the  sun  glistening  off  its  large, 
golden  scales.  Consider  the  excitement  you 
felt  as  the  fish  took  the  bait,  its  broad  tail 
swirling  eddies  on  the  water's  surface  as  it 
made  that  first  run.  Surely  you'll  agree  that 
there  is  still  room  to  appreciate  Walton's 
"Queen  of  Rivers."  S 
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UNCOMMON 

BIRDS 


Although  these  birds  may  be  fairly  common 
in  parts  of  North  Carolina  at  certain  times 
of  the  year,  they  are  not  frequently  seen. 


byJaneRohling 


It  is  a  lovely  paradox.  Some  of  the  most 
dazzling  birds  found  in  North  Carolina 
are  among  those  that  are  least  frequently 
seen.  You'd  think  that  a  bird  as  brilliantly 
red  as  a  summer  tanager  would  be  as  com- 
monly seen  as,  say,  a  cardinal.  The  bright, 
almost  blinding,  yellow  of  a  Prothonotary 
warbler  ought  to  be  as  visible  as  a  swatch  of 
blaze  orange  against  a  pine  forest.  Consider 
also  that  most  of  these  birds  are  really  not 
uncommon,  and  you  have  to  wonder  why 
you  don't  see  some  of  them  almost  every  day. 

Actually,  these  birds  could  be  seen  far 
more  often  by  an  observer  who  knows  when 
and  where  to  look.  Indeed,  many  of  these 
colorful  birds  are  simply  radiant  recluses,  or 
are  abundant  only  in  certain  parts  of  the 
state  at  certain  times.  The  tanagers,  for 
example,  spend  much  of  their  time  in  the 


tops  of  trees  in  dense  forest  canopies.  The 
Baltimore  oriole  has  adopted  similar  treetop 
habits.  Most  buntings  and  the  common 
yellow-throat  warbler  prefer  dense  cover 
where  they  may  be  difficult  to  spot,  although 
the  male  indigo  bunting  often  sings  his 
territorial  songs  from  a  high,  open  vantage 
point  such  as  a  telephone  wire.  Cedar 
waxwings  are  so  nomadic  and  gregarious 
that  you  can  rarely  predict  their  sightings. 

The  determined  observer  —  armed  with  a 
good  bird  field  guide  and  familiar  with  the 
songs  of  these  species — should  have  the 
good  fortune  to  see  most  of  these  neon 
aviators.  The  males  wear  the  bright  colors, 
evidence  that  nature  may  be  sexist  after  all. 
If  you  really  want  the  challenge  of  locating 
some  "uncommon  birds,"  see  how  many  of 
the  females  you  can  find  and  identify. 


Summer  Tanager:  (Piranga  rubra).  Length:  7-8  in. 

The  summer  tanager  is  a  comnum  summer  resident  throughout  the  Carolinas  from  mid- April  to 
mid-October.  It  may  be  found  in  residential  districts  and  open  woodlands,  often  in  the  tops  of  oaks, 
pines  and  hickories  where  it  is  concealed  by  foliage.  Like  the  cardinal ,  the  summer  tanager  retains 
its  red  plumage  year-round.  Tanagers  are  generally  placid,  observant  feeders,  poking  their  stubby, 
conical  bills  under  leaves  for  crawlers  and  probing  the  bark  for  borers.  Occasionally,  they  dart  out 
to  snatch  an  insect  in  midair  like  a  flycatcher,  and  sometimes  hover  under  the  eaves  of  houses  while 
foraging  for  spiders  and  insects.  They  also  eat  large  quantities  of  wasps  and  bees  —  much  to  the 
dismay  of  beekeepers. 
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Northern  (Baltimore)  Oriole:  (Icterus  galbula).  Length:  j-8%in. 

The  Baltimore  oriole  is  the  eastern  form  of  the  Northern  oriole,  a  fairly  common  summer  resident 
in  mature  deciduous  trees  bordering  wide  streams  and  fields  in  the  North  Carolina  mountain 
valleys  north  of  Asheville.  Although  it  breeds  sporadically  across  the  Carolinas,  where  it  may  also 
be  seen  as  a  winter  migrant,  it  is  generally  uncommon  in  much  of  the  state. 


Karl  Maslowski 


Rose-breasted  Grosbeak:  (Pheucticus 
ludovicianus).  Length:  7-8^111. 

Although  the  rose-breasted  grosbeak  is  a 
fairly  common  bird,  especially  near  streams, 
rich  deciduous  woods  and  shrubs,  it  is  easily 
overlooked.  It  breeds  in  the  mountains  of  North 
Carolina,  sometimes  hiding  its  nest  in 
rhododendron  thickets.  In  the  Piedmont  it  is  a 
much  less  common  spring  and  fall  migrant.  Its 
taste  for  potato  beetles  endears  it  to  farmers  in 
some  areas,  where  it  has  earned  the  name 
"potato-bug  bird." 


Scarlet Tanager:  (Piranga  olivacea). 

Length:  6I/2-7I/£  in. 

This  handsome  bird  is  a  common  summer 
resident  in  the  southern  Appalachian  Mountains 
and  Piedmont  of  North  Carolina.  Its  diet 
consists  primarily  of  insects,  with  a  strong  taste 
for  caterpillars.  These  forest  pests  are  consumed 
at  an  amazing  rate  by  foraging  tanagers. 
Tanagers  were  once  observed  eating  gypsy  moth 
caterpillars  in  an  apple  orchard  for  18  minutes 
at  a  rate  0/350  minute. 


it 
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Indigo  Bunting:  (Passerina  cyanea). 
Length:  5-5^  in. 

The  adult  male  indigo  bunting  is  North 
Carolina's  only  all-blue  bird.  Look  for  the 
indigo  bunting  near  old  pastures,  brushy  clearings 
and  burned-over  fields  wherever  there  is  dense 
ground  cover.  Buntings  forage  in  trees,  shrubs 
and  on  the  ground  for  insects,  as  well  as  for  a 
wide  variety  of  seeds,  grains  and  berries.  Indigo 
buntings  are  common  summer  residents 
throughout  the  Carolinas. 


Prothonotary  Warbler  ( Protonotaria 
citrea).  Length:  ^-^V2in. 

The  name  "prothonotary"  originates  from 
the  title  of  the  chief  papal  notary  in  the  Catholic 
church  or  from  the  chief  clerk  or  notary  in  the 
English  and  some  United  States  state  court 
systems,  all  of  whom  wear  saffron-yellow  robes. 
Prothonotary  warblers  are  common  summer 
residents  throughout  the  Coastal  Plain  and 
Piedmont  arriving  in  early  April  and  leaving 
on  their  long  migratory  journeys  to  the  Yucatan 
in  late  September. 


Common  Yellowthroat:  (Geothlypis  trichas).  Length:  4-5^  in. 

This  beautiful  yellow  warbler  wearing  a  "  highwayman's  "  mask  is  one  of  the  most  abundant 
North  American  songbirds,  breeding  across  the  entire  continent.  It  is  found  throughout  the 
Carolinas  from  late  March  or  early  April  to  mid-October.  The  yellowthroat  is  common  near  the 
coast,  but  less  common  in  the  mountains  below  5,000  feet.  Look  for  this  attractive  bird  close  to  the 
ground  in  damp,  brushy  fields,  briers  and  tangled  weeds  along  roadsides,  streams  or  the  margins 
of  swamps  and  marshes.  The  yellowthroat  is  one  of  the  most  useful  warblers  because  of  its  wide 
feeding  range  and  abundance  and  the  immense  numbers  of  agricultural  insect  pests  it  consumes. 


Cedar  Waxwing:  (Bombycilla  cedrorum).  Length:  6j^-8in. 

These  gregarious  birds  often  travel  in  flocks  when  they  are  not  nesting  or  feeding  on  a  variety  of 
insects,  flower  petals  and  fruit  tree  buds.  Their  favorite  food  is  berries,  and  they  have  been  known 
to  gorge  themselves  to  the  point  that  they  are  unable  to  fly.  Whole  flocks  have  been  observed 
teetering  on  tree  limbs,  drunk  on  the  juices  of  fermented  berries.  In  North  Carolina,  they  breed 
mostly  in  woodlands  throughout  the  higher  mountains.  From  September  to  mid-May,  large,  restless 
flocks  of  cedar  waxwings  roam  the  Carolinas,  seldom  visiting  bird  feeders,  but  occasionally 
stopping  for  a  drink  or  bath  where  water  is  available. 
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Boundaries  for 
North  Carolina  Deer  Seasons 


Northwestern 
Deer  Season 


Central 
Deer  Season 


Western 
Deer  Season 


Eastern 
Deer  Season 


North  Carolinians  are  blessed  with 
good  hunting.  Deer,  black  bear, 
wild  boar  and  wild  turkey  are  all 
found  here,  and  are  considered  big  game. 
There  is  also  excellent  hunting  for  squirrel, 
rabbit,  quail,  dove  and  grouse. 

Licenses.  The  first  thing  any  hunter 
needs  is  a  license,  and  the  best  buy  for  the 
all-around  outdoorsman  is  the  sportsman's 
license.  This  license  includes  all  appropriate 
permits  for  hunting  big  and  small  game  and 
fishing.  For  those  who  hunt  only  small 
game,  a  statewide  hunting  license  may 
suffice.  However,  permits  for  big  game 
hunting  and  primitive  weapons  must  be 
bought  separately. 

Perhaps  the  best  option  for  the  serious 
outdoorsman  is  to  buy  a  lifetime  license. 
Five  of  these  lifetime  licenses  are  available — 
including  the  sportsman's  license  for  adults, 
youths  and  infants,  and  lifetime  hunting  and 
fishing  licenses.  The  sale  of  these  licenses 
supports  the  Wildlife  Endowment  Fund, 
with  only  the  annual  interest  being  used  for 
wildlife  conservation.  Eventually,  the  fund 


will  play  a  major  role  in  supporting  wildlife 
conservation  in  North  Carolina.  Licenses 
are  available  from  license  agents  across  the 
state,  and  information  on  lifetime  licenses 
is  available  from  license  agents,  Wildlife 
Commission  employees,  or  by  writing  the 
N.C  Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  512 
N.  Salisbury  St.,  Raleigh,  N.C.  27611. 

Game  Lands.  Finding  a  place  to  hunt  is 
generally  no  problem.  North  Carolina  has 
over  2  million  acres  of  public  hunting  areas 
enrolled  in  its  game-lands  system.  For  the 
price  of  a  game-lands  use  permit  (which  is 
included  in  the  sportsman's  license),  sports- 
men can  hunt  or  fish  on  these  public  lands. 
Game  lands  are  located  throughout  the 
state,  and  information  is  available  free  by 
writing:  Game  Lands  Maps,  N.C.  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission,  512  N.  Salisbury 
St.,  Raleigh,  N.C.  27611. 

lagging  Big  Game.  Big-game  hunters 
should  also  be  sure  to  tag  and  report  all  kills. 
Big  game — which  includes  deer,  black  bear, 
wild  turkey,  and  wild  boar — must  immedi- 
ately be  visibly  tagged  at  the  scene  of  the 


kill.  These  tags  are  provided  when  hunters 
purchase  big-game  permits  or  sportsman's 
licenses.  Then,  the  hunter  must  report  the 
kill  to  a  nearby  wildlife  cooperator  agent. 
There  are  over  1,500  wildlife  cooperator 
agents  located  throughout  the  state — look 
for  their  diamond-shaped  signs  at  country 
stores,  sporting  goods  stores  and  other 
busiThe  cooperator  agent  will  fill  out  a  big- 
game  kill  report.  A  duplicate  of  this  card  is 
given  to  the  hunter,  and  serves 
as  a  permit  to  possess  the  animal.  Later, 
information  from  the  big-game  kill  reports 
is  used  to  determine  harvests  and  other 
trends.  Copies  of  the  annual  big-game 
harvest  reports  are  available  by  writing  to 
the  Division  of  Wildlife  Management,  N.C. 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  512  N. 
Salisbury  St.,  Raleigh,  N.C.  27611. 

Hotline.  Wildlife  belongs  to  everyone, 
and  if  you  observe  people  breaking  wildlife 
regulations  in  the  field,  call  the  Wildlife 
Commission's  toll-free  Wildlife  Watch 
Hotline  at  1-800-662-7137. 
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CATCH  Is  For  Kids 

The  future  of  fishing  may  depend  upon  how  many  youngsters  learn 
the  joys  of  angling,  and  that's  the  main  idea  behind  CATCH. 


by  Jim  Dean 

Never  have  such  small  fish  paid  such 
big  dividends.  That's  one  way  of 
looking  at  the  results  of  the  first 
youth  fishing  expeditions  held  this  past 
summer  under  one  of  the  N.C.  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission's  newest  programs. 

Six  free,  one-day  fishing  clinics  for  kids 
aged  8-15  were  sponsored  by  the  Com- 
mission across  the  state  as  part  of  CATCH 
(Carolina  Anglers  Teach  Children  How). 

"It  was  a  hoot,"  said  Debbie  Paul,  chief  of 
the  Youth  Activities  and  Environmental 
Quality  Section.  "You  should  have  seen  the 
size  of  some  of  the  fish  they  caught.  You 
wouldn't  think  that  a  bluegill  not  much 
bigger  than  a  postage  stamp  could  create  so 
much  joy.  We  had  an  average  of  30  kids  at 
each  of  the  clinics,  and  most  of  them  were 
from  urban  areas  and  had  never  fished 
before.  I  don't  think  many  of  them  had  ever 
had  a  better  time  in  their  lives,  and  most  had 
never  caught  a  fish  before." 

Debbie  and  her  assistant,  Kim  Garner, 
who  is  the  youth  activities  program 
coordinator,  organized  the  six  outings  in 
Wilmington,  Greensboro,  Concord, 
Charlotte,  Valdese  and  Durham  with  the 
help  of  other  Wildlife  Commission  personnel 
and  local  bass  fishing  and  wildlife  clubs. 
These  clinics  were  merely  the  early  pilot 
stage  of  the  CATCH  program  which  will 
be  expanded  next  summer.  If  you  have 
purchased  a  lifetime  license,  lifetime  sub- 
scription to  this  magazine  or  donated  money 
to  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Endowment  Fund, 
you're  already  helping  pay  for  CATCH,  a 
program  many  believe  may  eventually  be 
one  of  the  most  popular  and  influential  ever 
undertaken  by  the  Wildlife  Commission. 
"This  first  summer,  most  of  the  kids  have 


These  kids  have  obviously  mastered  the  art  of 
cork  watching  at  their  first  CATCH  clinic. 
Indeed,  few  corks  have  ever  been  watched  more 
intently  than  those  bobbing  in  front  of  this 
bunch  of  anglers. 
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Carolina  Anglers  Teach  Children  How 


CATCH 


N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  Youth  Fishine  Proeram 


been  from  urban  areas,  and  many  of  them 
have  never  had  an  opportunity  to  fish 
before,"  explained  Paul.  "We're  not 
restricting  CATCH  to  only  urban  kids, 
however.  We  want  to  include  any  youngsters 
who'd  like  to  take  part,  and  we  want  to  get 
their  parents  involved,  too.  In  the  long  run, 
we  hope  CATCH  will  develop  into  some- 
thing like  a  statewide  sportsman's  club  for 
youths.  For  a  nominal  fee  of  $  1,  members 
will  receive  patches,  a  quarterly  newsletter, 
opportunities  to  participate  in  fishing 
clinics  near  their  homes,  and  other  benefits. 

"We'll  also  be  working  closely  with  adult 
volunteers — especially  fishing  and  wildlife 
clubs — to  help  with  the  clinics,"  said  Paul. 
"We  had  some  terrific  help  from  local  clubs 
at  the  clinics  we  held  this  summer.  The 
Pender  County  Bass  Club  and  Blockade 
Bassbusters  helped  with  the  clinic  at 
Wilmington;  the  Guilford  County  Wildlife 
Club  assisted  at  Greensboro;  the  Cabarrus 
County  Wildlife  Club  helped  at  Concord 
and  the  Metrolina  Basshunters  worked  the 
Charlotte  clinic."  (At  presstime,  the  Valdese 
and  Durham  clinics  had  not  been  held). 

By  next  summer,  Paul  hopes  to  have  two 
clinics  in  each  of  the  nine  wildlife  districts. 
The  18  clinics  across  the  state  would  mean 
that  a  clinic  would  be  held  within  easy 
traveling  distance  of  every  child  in  the  state. 
"We  haven't  set  a  goal  yet  for  the  total 
number  of  clinics  or  number  of  kids  since 
we  don't  yet  know  how  big  this  will  get," 
said  Paul.  "I  would  say,  however,  that  if  it 
proves  as  popular  as  we  think  it  will,  we'll 
need  to  expand  the  program  even  more." 

Each  clinic  features  instruction  on  fishing, 
nature,  water  safety  and  outdoor  ethics.  The 
kids  then  get  to  try  their  new  skills  in  a  lake 
or  pond  under  the  close  supervision  of 
volunteers  and  Wildlife  Commission 
personnel.  But  that's  not  all.  If  the  fish  are 
kept,  they  are  cleaned  and  cooked. 

"That's  an  important  part,"  said  Paul. 
"We  teach  the  kids  how  to  clean  their  catch 
and  cook  it.  They  really  seem  to  enjoy  that, 
and  they  especially  enjoy  eating  what 
they've  caught." 


Rigging  up  a  hook,  sinker  and  cork  is  one  of  the  basic  skills  taught  at  youth  fishing  clinics.  Fisheries 
biologist,  Roger  Jones,  watches  as  a  CATCH  participant  tries  his  hand  at  it. 


This  gets  to  the  heart  of  the  reason  for 
CATCH.  It's  not  just  an  effort  to  teach 
children  how  to  fish. 

"Sure,  we  want  to  show  more  kids  what 
they're  missing  when  they  spend  their  time 
in  front  of  a  TV  set  or  an  arcade  game,"  said 
Paul.  "Fishing  as  a  sport  lies  in  their  hands, 
and  there  is  great  satisfaction  in  introducing 
youngsters  to  a  pleasant,  lifetime  hobby. 

"But  there's  more  to  it  than  that,"  she 
added.  "We're  also  teaching  outdoor  ethics 
and  stewardship  for  our  wildlife  resources. 
The  future  of  clean  water,  good  wildlife 
habitat  and  a  healthy  environment  rests  with 
these  kids,  and  we  want  them  to  know 
what's  at  stake.  We're  showing  them  how  to 
have  fun,  but  we're  also  teaching  tradition, 
responsibility  and  respect." 

Paul  re-emphasized  that  although  CATCH 
may  have  its  biggest  impact  on  urban  youths 
and  those  who  have  little  opportunity  to 
learn  to  fish,  it  is  also  for  the  kids  who  may 
already  know  how  to  fish  and  have  family  or 
friends  to  take  them. 

"We  think  we've  got  something  that  will 
appeal  to  all  kids,  and  we  urge  them,  or  their 
parents  or  guardians,  to  write  us  for 
applications."  Information  and  applications 
are  available  from  CATCH,  N.C.  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission,  512  N.  Salisbury 
St.,  Raleigh,  NC  27611.  S 


Instruction  in  fish  identification  is  part  of 
the  series  of  presentations  made  by  Wildlife 
Commission  personnel  at  the  clinics.  Following 
short  courses  on  natural  history,  safety  and 
ethics,  the  youngsters  get  a  chance  to  fish. 
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Young  fishermen  learn  that  you  "clean  and  eat 
what  you  keep,"  and  that  is  obviously  not  an 
unpopular  part  of  the  CATCH  clinics  even 
when  plates  aren't  filled  with  lunkers. 


Volunteers  from  bass  and  wildlife  clubs  give 
demonstrations  of  various  casting  and  fishing 
techniques  before  the  magic  moment  when  the 
kids  get  a  chance  to  try  their  luck. 


Even  small  panfish  are  fun  to  catch,  especially 
when  it  may  be  the  first  fish  you've  ever  caught. 
Kim  Garner,  coordinator  of  the  clinics,  shows 
how  to  safely  unhook  the  catch. 
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The  Beavers  Are  Back 


Wiped  out  in  North  Carolina  before  1900,  beavers  have  become 
so  common  they're  often  viewed  as  a  mixed  blessing. 

by  Mark  Taylor 


Karl  Maslowski 


Although  over-trapping  almost  led  to  their  extinction  by  the  early  19005,  beavers  (above)  are  again 
plentiful  throughout  North  Carolina.  Beaver  ponds  (right)  gradually  become  filled  with  silt  and 
vegetation  as  they  age  and  eventually  are  abandoned. 


Without  a  doubt,  it  was  one  of  the 
strangest  calls  we  ever  got." 
Carl  Cousins,  an  animal-control 
officer  with  the  Raleigh  Police  Department, 
was  recalling  the  day  in  the  spring  of  1983 
when  he  and  several  other  officers  caught  a 
beaver  near  a  Wendy's  restaurant  in  a 
heavily-developed  section  of  the  city. 

"The  beaver  had  crossed  four  lanes  of 
traffic  on  US  70  east  and  was  in  the  parking 
lot  when  one  of  the  workers  called — she 
thought  it  was  a  giant  rat,"  he  said.  "When 
we  got  there,  the  animal  had  left  Wendy's 
and  disappeared  behind  a  drive-through 
bank  next  door.  I  walked  around  the  back  of 
the  bank  and  saw  a  big,  brown  animal  trying 
to  hide  under  a  little  bush.  It's  tail  was 
sticking  out,  and  that's  when  I  realized  it  was 
a  beaver.  We  were  a  little  nervous  because 
we  usually  handle  dogs  and  cats.  The  beaver 
was  very  docile,  though,  and  easy  to  move — 
it  was  just  scared  and  confused.  We  released 
it  later  on  a  farm  in  Knightdale,  and  as  far  as 
we  know  it's  doing  fine." 

Forty  years  ago,  you  wouldn't  have  found 
a  beaver  anywhere  in  North  Carolina,  much 
less  in  an  urban  area.  In  only  a  few  decades, 
these  animals  have  repopulated  much  of  the 
state  and  become  one  of  our  most  common 
furbearing  animals. 

North  Carolina's  native  beaver  —  a  sub- 
species of  the  northern  beaver — disappeared 
late  in  the  last  century.  In  fact,  the  last 
recorded  native  beaver  in  North  Carolina 
was  caught  in  1897  near  Danbury  in  Stokes 
County.  The  U.S.  Forest  Service  established 
a  population  on  Bent  Creek  near  Asheville 
in  1932,  but  the  colony  died  out  after  a  few 
years.  These  beavers  were  obtained  from  the 
Biltmore  Estate,  and  where  the  parent  stock 
originated  is  anyone's  guess. 

The  big  breakthrough  came  in  1939  when 
the  N.C  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Development  obtained  29  beavers  from 


Pennsylvania  and  released  them  on  what  is 
now  the  Sandhills  Game  Land  near  Hoffman. 
The  colony  thrived,  and  during  the  1950s 
the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
restocked  beavers  from  this  area  in  Nash, 
Northampton,  Person,  Rockingham,  Vance, 
Cherokee,  Henderson,  Surry,  and  Wilkes 
counties.  In  addition,  several  major  river 
drainages — such  as  the  Chowan  River 
drainage  in  Chowan,  Hertford  and  Gates 
counties  and  the  Lumber  River  and  Pee  Dee 
River  drainages  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
the  state — were  populated  by  beavers  that 
moved  in  from  existing  colonies  in  neigh- 


boring Virginia  or  South  Carolina.  Most  of 
the  beavers  found  in  North  Carolina  today, 
however,  are  descendants  of  the  29  animals 
that  were  imported  from  Pennsylvania. 

"Over  the  past  four  decades,  beaver  range 
has  expanded  to  include  most  of  the  Coastal 
Plain  and  Piedmont,"  said  Randy  Wilson, 
furbearer  project  leader  for  the  Wildlife 
Commission.  "In  fact,  except  for  some  of 
the  mountain  counties,  there  are  few  areas  in 
the  state  where  beavers  are  not  common. 
This  rapid  expansion  occurred  because 
beavers  are  prolific  rodents  with  few 
remaining  natural  enemies,  and  there  is  little 
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"Beavers  created  new  wetlands  at  a  time  when  many 
marshes  were  being  filled.  Their  urge  to  dam  running  water, 
however,  often  places  them  at  odds  with  landowners" 


A  beaver  lodge  (above)  usually  harbors  from  8 
to  15  animals.  Young  beavers  remain  with  the 
family  until  the  age  of  two,  then  they're  driven 
from  the  lodge  by  their  parents  and  establish 
new  territories  of  their  own.  Beaver  ponds 
(right )  benefit  many  species  of  wildlife. 
Increases  in  otter  and  wood  duck  populations 
are  largely  due  to  additional  habitat  offered  by 
a  growing  beaver  population. 
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demand  for  their  fur.  They  also  live  in  habitat 
where  human  access  is  difficult,  and  fare 
well  near  man." 

Expansion  of  beaver  populations  has 
been  a  mixed  blessing.  Beavers  have  created 
new  wetlands  at  a  time  when  many  marshes 
were  being  filled.  Their  urge  to  dam  running 
water,  however,  often  places  them  at  odds 
with  landowners. 

"Some  beaver  problems  are  real  while 
others  are  imagined,"  said  Wilson.  "Small 
landowners — particularly  those  who  are  new 
to  the  country — often  become  upset  when 
a  beaver  dams  their  creek  and  starts  chewing 
on  their  trees,  even  if  the  timber  has  no 
merchantable  value.  Most  of  these  people 
calm  down  when  they  learn  a  little  more 
about  beavers.  In  fact,  if  the  primary  use  of 
the  land  is  aesthetic,  beavers  are  a  real  asset. 
Beavers  are  fascinating  animals,  and  their 
ponds  create  excellent  habitat  for  waterfowl, 
songbirds  and  many  other  animals." 

Wilson  readily  adds,  though,  that  farmers 
and  timber  companies  often  have  significant 
problems  with  beavers.  Timber  that  is 
permanently  flooded  will  die,  and  high 
water  levels  in  the  soil  near  beaver  ponds 
can  make  farm  land  too  wet  to  work  even  if 
it's  not  actually  flooded.  With  a  small 
investment  in  time  and  materials,  however, 
landowners  can  often  turn  beaver  ponds 
into  an  asset. 

"Drains  can  be  used  to  control  water 
levels  in  beaver  ponds,  and  landowners  can 
incorporate  these  ponds  into  their  forest  and 
farm  management  plans,"  said  Wilson.  A 
beaver  drain  can  be  nothing  more  than 
three  logs  spiked  together  and  covered  with 
perforated  roofing  tin,  or  a  perforated 
section  of  tile  drain  or  irrigation  pipe.  The 
drains  are  placed  in  a  breech  of  the  dam  and 
extend  from  well  into  the  pond  through  the 
dam  to  the  stream  below.  The  beavers  will 
quickly  repair  the  dam,  but  water  will 
continue  to  flow  through  the  drain.  Several 
drains  may  be  needed  to  control  the  water 
level  in  large  ponds. 

Pond  size  can  also  be  regulated  seasonally 
by  removing  the  drains.  For  example,  a 
farmer  may  install  the  drains  in  late  winter — 
allowing  the  land  to  dry  out  while  he  plants 
and  harvests  his  crops.  At  the  same  time, 
the  beaver  pond  may  be  used  to  maintain 
adequate  water  levels  in  the  soil  and  as  a 
source  of  water  for  irrigation.  After  the 
crops  have  been  harvested  the  drains  can  be 
removed  and  the  land  flooded.  The  shallow 
waters  and  abundant  crop  residues  will 


A  healthy  tree  is  no  match  for  a  beaver. 
The  animals  are  not  natural  lumberjacks, 
though.  Sometimes  trees  are  felled  the  wrong 
way,  and  the  animals  are  occasionally  crushed. 


create  an  ideal  waterfowl  impoundment. 

The  same  thing  can  be  done  for  forest 
land — especially  stands  of  mast-producing 
hardwoods  such  as  oaks  ( pines  will  die  if 
flooded).  Drains  are  installed  to  dry  out  the 
soil  during  the  tree's  growing  season — 
from  early  spring  through  late  summer  — 
and  are  removed  in  the  fall.  The  forest  may 
be  flooded  without  harm  while  the  trees  are 
dormant,  and  these  green-tree  reservoirs 
offer  excellent  wildlife  habitat  and  waterfowl 
hunting.  If  spring  flooding  is  a  problem,  the 
reverse  can  be  done.  Drains  can  be  installed 
in  winter  to  draw  down  ponds — allowing 
them  to  retain  additional  flood  waters  in 
the  spring. 

When  beavers  are  causing  severe  flooding 
problems  or  tree  damage,  though,  they  may 
need  to  be  controlled.  In  these  cases,  the 
only  practical  control  is  trapping.  Ironically, 
a  beaver  pelt  from  North  Carolina  currently 
sells  for  only  $8  to  $  10  —  about  the  same  as 
it  did  150  years  ago  during  the  height  of  the 
fur  trade  when  European  furriers 
processed  over  100,000  pelts  annually  for 
beaver  hats.  In  addition,  demand  for  the 
pelts  is  almost  non-existent. 

"The  annual  beaver  harvest  in  North 
Carolina  is  currently  estimated  at  500  to 
800  animals,"  said  Wilson.  "Yet,  the  state 
could  easily  support  an  annual  harvest  of 
3,000  to  4,000  animals  —  and  perhaps 
much  more.  One  of  the  reasons  the  harvest 
is  so  low  is  that  beavers  are  among  the  most 
difficult  pelts  to  prepare  for  sale.  It  takes  a 
good  trapper  45  minutes  to  an  hour  to  skin, 
flesh  and  stretch  a  beaver  pelt — never  mind 
the  time  spent  trapping  the  animal  and 
hauling  it  out  of  the  swamp.  For  $  10,  it's 
just  not  worth  the  trouble.  Nevertheless, 
many  trappers  still  trap  beavers  at  the 
request  of  landowners  to  maintain  good 
relations.  In  fact,  a  list  of  trappers  who  will 
trap  problem  beavers  is  available  from  the 
Wildlife  Commission's  Division  of  Wildlife 
Management  and  from  local  county  agricul- 
tural extension  agents." 

The  limited  demand  for  beaver  pelts  by 
the  fashion  industry  hurts  North  Carolina 
trappers  because  beaver  coats  and  garments 
are  so  warm  that  they  are  popular  only  in 
very  cold  regions  of  Canada,  northern 
Europe,  and  Russia.  All  these  areas  have 
abundant  beaver  populations  which  yield 
large  numbers  of  thick,  uniformly  dark 
pelts.  Beavers  from  warmer  regions  tend 
to  have  thinner,  more  reddish  pelts. 

"Although  prices  are  low  for  North 
Carolina  beaver  pelts,  trappers  still  benefit 
from  these  animals  because  they've  created 
new  habitat  for  more  valuable  furbearers," 
said  Wilson.  "For  example,  we  feel  that  the 
increase  in  otter  numbers  is  linked  to  the 
expansion  of  beaver  populations.  Beavers 
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"No  one  has  benefitted  more  from  beavers  than 
North  Carolina  waterfowl  hunters.  The  changes  that 
beavers  have  wrought  on  the  landscape  have  created 
a  bonanza  for  ducks  and  duck  hunters" 


have  created  a  lot  of  new  aquatic  habitat  for 
otters.  Raccoons  also  thrive  around  beaver 
ponds.  In  addition,  big-game  hunters  benefit 
from  these  animals.  Wild  turkeys  like  to 
roost  in  trees  in  beaver  ponds,  and  often 
nest  along  their  edges.  Also,  deer  and  black 
bear  use  beaver  ponds  as  escape  cover." 

No  one  has  benefitted  more  from  beavers 
than  North  Carolina  waterfowl  hunters, 
however.  The  changes  that  beavers  have 
wrought  on  the  landscape  have  created  a 
bonanza  for  ducks  and  duck  hunters. 

"The  comeback  of  the  wood  duck — 
which  is  now  the  leading  bird  in  North 
Carolina's  waterfowl  harvest  —  is  largely  due 
to  the  expansion  of  beaver  populations,  and 


the  resulting  creation  of  new  aquatic  habitat," 
said  Dennis  Luszcz,  waterfowl  project 
leader  for  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission.  "North  Carolina  wood  ducks 
nest  and  breed  in  beaver  ponds,  and  this  has 
created  an  expanded  duck  population,  as 
well  as  additional  hunting  opportunities  for 
North  Carolina  sportsmen.  This  has  been 
especially  important  in  the  Piedmont  where 
high  human  populations  and  a  relative  lack 
of  wetlands  have  always  placed  good  duck 
hunting  spots  at  a  premium.  Even  on  the 
coast,  many  hunters  have  switched  from 
hunting  traditional  areas  to  beaver  ponds." 

Many  other  waterfowl  species  also  use 
these  areas.  Luszcz  has  noted  as  many  as  10 


different  waterfowl  species  using  a  single 
beaver  pond  in  the  Roanoke  River  valley. 
Besides  woodies,  the  most  common  ducks 
in  beaver  ponds  are  mallards,  black  ducks, 
teal,  gadwalls,  widgeons  and  ringnecks. 

"You  name  it  and  you  can  usually  find  it 
in  a  beaver  pond,"  he  said.  "Some  of  these 
ponds  support  phenomenal  numbers  of 
birds.  I've  seen  1,500  ducks  on  an  80  or 
90-acre  beaver  pond  in  the  Roanoke  River 
valley — which  admittedly  is  a  very  rich  area 
for  wildlife.  Most  one  or  two  acre  beaver 
ponds  might  hold  50  to  60  wood  ducks  for 
a  short  time." 

Good  duck  hunting  can  be  maintained 
on  beaver  ponds  through  management.  If 
the  pond  is  drawn  down  in  the  summer, 
millet  can  be  hand-sown  on  the  exposed 
mud  flats,  and  after  the  crop  comes  up,  it  is 
flooded  as  waterfowl  food.  Wood  duck 
populations  can  be  increased  by  erecting 
nest  boxes  if  suitable  cavity  trees  are  lacking. 
Practicing  some  restraint  when  hunting, 
however,  will  go  a  long  way  towards  keeping 
your  favorite  spot  productive. 

"Small  beaver  ponds  can't  withstand  a  lot 
of  sustained  hunting  pressure,"  said  Luszcz. 


Beaver  Facts  And  Folklore 


The  beaver  is  a  direct  descendent  of  a 
species  of  prehistoric  beaver  which 
was  over  6  feet  long  and  weighed  700  to 
800  pounds.  The  average  adult  beaver 
today  weighs  40  to  60  pounds,  although 
the  largest  on  record  weighed  110  pounds 
and  was  caught  on  the  Iron  River  in 
Wisconsin  in  1921.  The  beaver  is  the 
second  largest  rodent  on  earth,  surpassed 
only  by  the  capybara,  an  aquatic  rodent 
that  lives  along  rivers  in  South  America. 

A  beaver's  teeth  grow  constantly  and 
are  self-sharpening.  Their  outer  surface  is 
coated  with  a  very  hard  enamel,  and  the 
rest  of  the  tooth  is  made  of  softer  dentine. 
As  a  beaver  chews  on  wood,  the  dentine 
wears  away  more  quickly,  constantly 
maintaining  the  tooth's  sharp,  chisel 
shape.  Two  folds  of  skin  meet  behind  the 
teeth,  allowing  the  beaver  to  chew  on 
wood  on  land  or  underwater  without 
getting  wood  chips  in  its  mouth.  The 
beaver  doesn't  eat  wood,  but  gains 
nourishment  from  the  cambium  layer  of 
bark.  It  also  eats  grasses,  weeds  and  other 
vegetation  in  season. 

Up  to  half  of  a  beaver's  life  is  spent 
underwater.  Although  it  usually  remains 
submerged  for  only  a  few  minutes,  a 


beaver  can  stay  underwater  for  up  to  15 
minutes  and  swim  for  over  a  half-mile  in 
a  single  dive. 

Several  adaptations  make  this  possible. 
The  ears  and  nose  of  the  beaver  are 
valvular  and  close  completely  when  the 
animal  dives.  Transparent  eyelids  allow  it 
to  see  underwater.  The  lungs  and  liver  are 
unusually  large,  enabling  the  animal  to 
store  additional  air  and  oxygenated  blood. 
During  dives,  the  heartbeat  slows  and 
blood  vessels  in  the  extremities  constrict 
while  blood  flows  to  the  brain.  The 
respiratory  system  can  also  tolerate  high 
levels  of  carbon  dioxide. 

A  beaver  is  also  able  to  take  full 
advantage  of  its  large  lung  capacity.  When 
humans  exhale,  they  exchange  only  15  to 
20  percent  of  their  lung  capacity  compared 
to  over  75  percent  for  a  beaver. 

From  the  1600s  to  the  early  1800s, 
French,  British,  Spanish,  Russian  and 
American  interests  competed  for  the  rich 
beaver  trade  in  the  wilds  of  North 
America.  Beaver  pelts — shorn  of  their 
long  guard  hairs — were  processed  into 
felt  for  beaver  hats,  and  only  a  change  in 
styles  to  silk  toppers  saved  the  animal 
from  extinction.  Castoreum,  a  glandular 
substance  produced  by  beavers  to  mark 


their  territories,  was  also  used  as  a  base 
for  expensive  perfumes. 

Beavers  are  social  animals,  but  they  do 
not  always  live  in  lodges.  If  the  current  of 
a  stream  is  too  strong  to  dam,  or  no 
suitable  "anchor"  is  available  for  the  lodge, 
they  may  live  in  dens  in  the  stream  banks. 
In  1809,  John  Colter,  the  famous  mountain 
man  who  first  explored  "Colter's  Hell," 
escaped  a  party  of  hostile  Blackfeet  by 
diving  underwater  and  hiding  inside  a 
beaver  lodge.  "Colter's  Hell"  is  now 
known  as  Yellowstone  National  Park. 

The  Cherokee  Indians  believed  that  the 
Great  Spirit  created  the  world  with  the 
help  of  gigantic  beavers.  According  to 
legend,  the  beavers  were  sent  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  seas  to  dredge  up  mud,  and 
built  land  masses  much  as  they  built  their 
lodges. 

The  Flathead  Indians  of  Montana  didn't 
share  this  high  opinion  of  beavers.  They 
believed  that  beavers  were  an  ancient  tribe 
of  Indians  that  had  fallen  from  favor  with 
the  Great  Spirit,  and  had  been  changed 
into  beavers  as  punishment.  When  the 
beavers  had  labored  hard  and  long  enough 
to  atone  for  their  sins,  they  would  be 
changed  back  into  men. 
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"The  worst  thing  to  do  is  shoot  birds  in  the 
evening  as  they  come  in  to  roost.  The  ducks 
will  quickly  begin  avoiding  the  pond.  It's 
better  to  go  into  a  beaver  pond  before  dawn, 
flush  a  few  ducks,  and  then  hunt  over  decoys. 
You'll  shoot  less  in  a  given  day,  but  the  pond 
will  offer  good  hunting  for  a  longer  time. 

"Although  beaver  ponds  offer  very 
', productive  hunting,  that's  only  one  reason 
!  to  visit  them,"  said  Luszcz.  "A  beaver  pond 
j is  a  fascinating  place — you'll  see  all  kinds  of 
j  wildlife.  One  day  last  fall,  I  had  three  otters 
climb  out  on  a  log  less  than  10  feet  from  my 
[  canoe.  After  seeing  that,  it  didn't  matter  if  I 
shot  at  another  duck  all  day." 

Fortunately,  you  don't  have  to  live  in  a 
rural  area  to  visit  a  beaver  pond.  Often,  the 
I  nearest  beaver  colony  is  tucked  away  on  that 
I  little  bit  of  swampy  ground  behind  the  local 


Ken  Taylor 

Beaver  trapping  is  as  old  as  the  settlement 
of  North  America.  Pelts  from  northern  states 
fetch  a  higher  price  than  southern  pelts  because 
they're  darker  and  more  uniform  in  color  and 
thickness. 


car  dealership,  abandoned  warehouse,  or 
shopping  mall.  And  in  these  isolated  bits  of 
wildness  —  only  a  few  hundred  yards  from 
busy  interstate  highways  and  mobs  of 
people — great  blue  herons  still  stalk 
minnows  in  the  shallows  and  woodpeckers 
hammer  on  dying  trees. 

"You  can  find  beavers  living  in  streams 
that  are  literally  in  the  heart  of  Raleigh,  and 
the  same  is  true  of  most  other  cities  in  North 
Carolina,"  said  John  Connors,  city  naturalist 
for  the  Raleigh  Department  of  Parks  and 


Recreation.  "In  many  urban  areas,  the  only 
undeveloped  land  left  often  lies  along  the 
floodplains  of  creeks  and  rivers.  These 
waterways  serve  as  corridors  for  wildlife, 
allowing  animals  to  move  through  the  city  — 
much  as  highways  serve  people.  Occasionally 
an  animal  will  stray  from  the  corridor,  and 
you  end  up  with  a  beaver  in  the  parking  lot 
of  Wendy's  or  a  bobcat  killed  trying  to 
cross  the  highway  in  front  of  Crabtree 
Valley  Mall. 

"For  the  most  part,  though,  this  life  goes 
unnoticed  —  unless  a  beaver  floods  a  road 
or  low-lying  apartment  building.  Despite 
occasional  problems,  beavers  have  been  a 
real  plus  for  urban  wildlife — they've  created 
a  lot  of  new  wetlands  that  have  helped  offset 
the  loss  of  other  wildlife  habitat  to  urbaniza- 
tion. Some  of  the  best  bird-watching  in  the 
Triangle  area  is  found  at  beaver  ponds  which 
are  near  or  within  the  city  limits  of  Raleigh." 

Connors  has  watched  the  activities  of 
beavers  in  Raleigh  with  great  interest.  He 
supervises  the  Camp  Durant  Nature  Park 
for  the  city,  and  oversees  environmental 
education  programs  for  thousands  of  Wake 
County  school  children.  Camp  Durant,  a 
former  Boy  Scout  camp  with  several 
beautiful  ponds  and  about  250  acres  of 
woodland,  was  once  "way  out  in  the 
country."  It  is  now  threatened  from  all 
sides  by  residential  development. 

"A  colony  of  beavers  moved  into  Sims 
Creek  at  Camp  Durant  about  three  years 
ago,  and  they've  really  changed  the  ecology 
of  the  area.  We  see  a  lot  more  species  of 
birds  now,  and  the  increase  in  amphibians 
has  been  tremendous.  You  can  barely  hear 
yourself  think  above  the  din  of  the  frogs  and 
peepers  on  a  warm  spring  night.  Better  yet, 
the  beavers  have  also  protected  the  water 
quality  in  the  camp's  ponds.  Sims  Creek  is 
filled  with  siltation  from  residential  develop- 
ment upstream,  and  a  lot  of  this  silt  has 
been  trapped  in  the  new  beaver  ponds.  I've 
noticed  the  same  thing  in  other  beaver  ponds 
near  developments.  The  ponds  and  dams  of 
sticks,  mud  and  grasses  make  great  natural 
filters  for  pollution  and  sedimentation,  and 
the  waters  below  the  dams  are  always  cleaner 
than  the  streams  above." 

Perhaps  beavers'  greatest  contributions 
are  the  feelings  they  evoke  in  people — 
whether  in  a  child  exploring  a  beaver  dam 
through  a  nature  program,  or  a  trapper 
finding  a  lucky  set. 

"Beavers  conjure  up  images  of  wildness 
— of  cold  northern  lakes,  Indians,  and 
voyageurs  paddling  birchbark  canoes,"  said 
Connors.  "People  can't  believe  it  when  they 
first  hear  a  beaver  smash  its  tail  against  the 
water,  or  see  one  swimming  to  its  lodge.  It's 
like  you're  thousands  of  miles  away,  and 
you've  really  never  left  town."  S 
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Summer  Hacking  Program  Successful 
More  Bald  Eagles,  Peregrine  Falcons  Released 


Written  and  Edited 
by  Mark  Taylor 


North  Carolina's  nongame 
and  endangered  wildlife 
program  had  a  successful  season 
as  endangered  peregrine  falcons 
and  bald  eagles  were  released  at 
the  mountains  and  the  coast  this 
past  summer. 

In  the  mountains,  10  peregrine 
falcons  were  released  from  two 
sites.  Six  birds  were  released  on 
Grandfather  Mountain — the 
site  of  last  year's  restoration 
project — and  four  additional 
birds  were  released  on  Yellow 
Mountain  in  the  Nantahala 
National  Forest.  All  of  these 
birds  were  obtained  from  The 
Peregrine  Fund. 

"The  big  news  this  year  is 
that  'Artie,'  one  of  the  male  birds 
we  released  in  1984,  returned 
to  the  release  site  at  Grandfather 
Mountain,"  said  Melinda 
Welton,  endangered  species 
project  leader  for  the  Wildlife 
Commission.  "We  identified 
him  by  his  band  number,  and 
he  joined  the  birds  that  we 
released  this  year.  This  is  very 
encouraging  news.  In  New 
England,  peregrine  falcons 
didn't  begin  returning  to  their 
release  sites  for  five  years.  If 
Artie  returns  next  year  and  is 
able  to  find  a  mate,  we  could 
have  the  first  peregrine  nesting 
in  the  state  since  1958.  As  far  as 
we  know,  all  of  the  other  birds 
that  we  released  are  also  doing 
well." 

Ten  bald  eagles  were  released 
from  a  hacking  tower  at  the 
Lake  Mattamuskeet  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  in  Hyde  County 
—  a  considerable  increase  over 
the  four  birds  released  last  year. 
Three  of  these  birds  came  from 
Maryland,  two  from  Virginia, 
two  from  Michigan,  and  two 
from  the  Patuxent  Wildlife 
Research  Center  in  Laurel, 
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Take  Two:  Endangered  peregrine  falcons  were  released  for  the  second 
year  running  at  Grandfather  Mountain  last  summer,  and  one  of  the 
birds  released  last  year  returned  to  the  site.  Here,  jack  Barclay, 
reintroduction  specialist  with  The  Peregrine  Fund,  and  Melinda 
Welton,  endangered  species  project  leader  for  the  Wildlife  Commission, 
place  one  on  the  young  birds  in  the  holding  cage. 


Maryland.  The  eagles  released  at 
Mattamuskeet  are  not  expected 
to  return  to  nest  until  they  are 
mature  at  five  years  of  age. 

"We  also  found  a  second 
active  nest  in  North  Carolina 
this  year,"  said  Welton.  "This 
nest  is  located  in  Washington 
County,  and  fledged  two 
young.  The  Hyde  County  nest 


that  was  active  last  year 
produced  three  young.  We're 
also  examining  eagle  use  areas 
on  the  inland  waters  of  the  state. 
Last  June,  for  example,  we 
found  that  about  30  eagles  were 
summering  in  the  northern 
portion  of  Jordan  Reservoir. 
These  birds  were  probably  from 
Florida  because  eagles  farther 


north  would  have  still  been 
busy  tending  their  young.  We're 
also  seeking  information  on 
eagle  use  of  other  areas,  and 
would  appreciate  being  notified 
of  any  sightings." 

Tax  checkoff  contributions  to 
the  Nongame  and  Endangered 
Wildlife  Fund  are  also  running 
above  last  year's  level.  At  the 
end  of  the  second  fiscal  quarter, 
the  N.C.  Department  of  Revenue 
reported  that  $273,000  had 
been  raised  through  the  non- 
game  tax  checkoff  compared  to 
$218,000  at  the  same  time  last 
year. 

"This  represents  a  25  percent 
increase  over  the  first  year  of  the 
program,"  said  John  Alderman, 
nongame  education  coordinator 
for  the  Wildlife  Commission. 
"This  is  very  good — the 
national  average  for  growth  of 
these  programs  in  their  second 
year  is  only  10  to  15  percent." 

Information  on  the  program 
may  be  obtained  from  Nongame 
and  Endangered  Wildlife, 
N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission, 512  N.  Salisbury  St., 
Raleigh,  NC  27611.  Bald  eagle 
sightings  may  be  reported  to  the 
same  address. 


Nature's  Ways  In  National  Show 
Wildlife  Commission  Publications  Honored 


The  Soil  Makers,"  a  Nature's 
Ways  article  published  in 
the  October  1984  issue  of 
Wildlife  In  North  Carolina,  is 
among  the  works  that  will  be 
featured  at  the  annual  exhibit  of 
the  prestigious  Guild  of  Natural 
Illustrators  at  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  in 
Washington,  D.C.  The  article 
and  illustration  detail  how  soil 
is  formed  through  biological 
forces.  The  illustrator  was  Anne 
Runyon  of  Raleigh,  a  free-lance 
artist  who  also  works  for  the 


N.C.  Agricultural  Extension 
Service.  The  feature  was 
designed  by  Art  Director  David 
Williams  and  written  by  Asso- 
ciate Editor  Lawrence  S.  Earley. 

The  show  opens  on  Septem- 
ber 17  and  will  run  through 
November  27  at  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  building, 
2101  Constitution  Ave.,  N.W 

The  1985  North  Carolina 
Wildlife  Calendar  also  received  a 
certificate  of  merit  in  a  compe- 
tition sponsored  by  Mead 
Paper  Company.  The  competi- 


tion honors  design,  typography, 
and  printing  quality.  The 
calendar  was  designed  by  John 
Widman,  layout  was  handled 
by  Martha  Cox,  and  Vickie 
Cribb  was  responsible  for 
typography.  David  Williams 
was  in  charge  of  art  direction. 

"We're  very  pleased  with 
these  awards,"  said  Sid  Baynes, 
chief  of  the  Wildlife  Commis- 
sion's Division  of  Conservation 
Education.  "We're  dedicated  to 
producing  the  highest  quality  in 
our  publications  and  programs." 
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Governor  Honors  N.  C.  Sportsmen  Nature  Photo 

National  Hunting  And  Fishing  Day  Is  September  28  Contest  Set 


Tar  Heel  sportsmen  will  be 
honored  on  Saturday, 
September  28 — proclaimed  by 
Governor  James  G.  Martin  as 
"National  Hunting  and  Fishing 
Day"  in  North  Carolina.  Wildlife 
clubs  across  the  state  will  be 
hosting  National  Hunting  and 
Fishing  Day  events.  Governor 
Martin's  proclamation  follows: 

"More  than  one  million 
North  Carolinians  participate 
in  the  popular  sports  of  hunting 
and  fishing,  traditionally  consti- 
tuting one  of  the  largest  groups 
of  citizens  concerned  about  our 
wildlife  resources  and  the 
environment  we  share  with 
these  resources. 

"Most  of  the  support  for 
sound  management  and  conser- 
vation of  our  wildlife  resources 
is  paid  for  by  hunters  and  fisher- 
men, who  have  also  led  the  quest 
for  clean  air,  clean  water,  and  a 
future  for  wildlife  in  North 
Carolina. 

"Now,  therefore,  I,  James  G. 
Martin,  Governor  of  the  State 
of  North  Carolina,  do  hereby 
proclaim  September  28, 1985, 
as  'National  Hunting  and  Fishing 
Day  in  North  Carolina'  and 
commend  this  observance  to 
all  our  citizens." 

The  National  Shooting 
Sports  Foundation,  which  helps 
sponsor  National  Hunting  and 
Fishing  Day  in  all  states,  reports 
that  sportsmen  contribute  over 
$500  million  per  year  to  wild- 
life conservation  through  the 
purchase  of  hunting  and  fishing 
licenses  and  excise  taxes  on  out- 
door equipment.  This  funding 
has  helped  make  the  following 
accomplishments  possible. 

-  There  are  now  15  million 
deer  in  the  United  States  com- 
pared to  a  low  of  about  a  half- 
million  animals  at  the  turn  of 
the  century.  In  North  Carolina, 
biologists  estimate  the  current 
deer  population  at  over 
300,000,  and  deer  are  found 


in  every  county  in  the  state. 

-  About  one  million  elk 
roam  our  forests  today 
compared  to  only  42,000  in 
the  early  1900s.  Also,  there  are 
over  a  half-million  pronghorn 
antelope  today  compared  to 
only  12,000  animals  a  half- 
century  ago. 

-  Wild  turkeys  numbered 
less  than  100,000  birds  only  30 
years  ey  number  over 
1,250,000.  In  North  Carolina, 
wild  turkeys  had  almost 
disappeared  by  the  turn  of  the 
century.  A  restoration  project 
conducted  by  the  Wildlife 
Commission  has  established 
flocks  in  suitable  locations 
throughout  the  state,  and 
biologists  estimate  the 


Obtaining  reliable  harvest 
data  is  one  of  the  keys  to 
managing  wildlife  populations, 
and  biologists  owe  a  big  debt  of 
thanks  to  the  links  between  the 
hunters  and  the  biologists  —  the 
approximately  1,500  wildlife 
cooperator  agents  scattered 
across  the  state. 

"These  agents  provide  a  real 
service  to  the  Wildlife  Commis- 
sion," said  Scott  Osborne,  deer 
project  leader  for  the  Wildlife 
Commission.  "Hunters  are  re- 
quired to  tag  big  game  species  — 
which  include  deer,  black  bear, 
wild  boar  and  wild  turkey  — 
and  then  to  report  this  harvest 
to  a  wildlife  cooperator  agent. 
In  turn,  these  agents  furnish  the 
Wildlife  Commission  with 
information  on  the  date  of 
harvest,  sex  of  the  animal, 
location  of  harvest,  and  the 
type  of  weapon  used. 

This  information  is  used  to 
help  establish  seasons  and 
regulations.  "We  receive  about 


population  in  North  Carolina 
at  over  10,000  birds. 

-  There  are  796  species  of 
birds  in  America,  and  only  74 
are  hunted.  There  are  also  914 
mammals  in  North  America, 
and  only  35  species  are  hunted 
in  the  United  States.  No  game- 
fish  or  game  animals  are  on  the 
endangered  species  list,  and 
many  nongame  and  endangered 
species  benefit  from  protection 
and  management  directed  at 
game  species. 

-  The  sports  of  hunting  and 
fishing  contributed  about  $25 
billion  to  the  nation's  economy 
annually — and  wildlife-related 
activities  are  worth  over  $580 
million  annually  to  the  economy 
of  North  Carolina. 


Ed  JenJcins 

Tagging  Up:  Big  game  tagging 
for  wild  turkey,  deer,  black  bear 
and  wild  boar  furnish  biologists 
with  a  wealth  of  data,  and 


approximately  i , 500  wildlife 
cooperator  agents  throughout  the 
state  relay  this  information  to  the 
Wildlife  Commission. 


50,000  deer  tags  from  coop- 
erator agents  annually,"  says 
Osborne.  "Since  tagging  has 
been  required  for  10  years, 


If  you  have  good  slides 
featuring  wildlife,  plants  or 
natural  landscapes  you  may 
want  to  enter  them  in  the 
annual  Nature  Photography 
Contest  sponsored  by  the 
Waccamaw  Chapter  of  the 
National  Audubon  Society.  The 
contest  is  open  to  any  amateur 
photographer,  and  subject 
matter  may  include  wildlife, 
plants  or  scenics.  Cash  awards 
will  be  presented  to  top 
finishers. 

Entries  must  be  received 
prior  to  September  15 .  Entry 
forms  and  rules  are  available 
from  the  Waccamaw  Audubon 
Society,  EO.  Box  20,  Myrtle 
Beach,  SC  29578. 


these  reports  are  now  giving  us 
a  good  handle  on  population 
trends  and  the  age-sex  structure 
of  the  population.  Tagging  also 
enables  us  to  separate  the 
harvest  by  the  type  of  weapon 
used,  and  this  allows  us  to 
assess  the  effects  of  bow  and 
muzzleloader  seasons  in  certain 
areas,  and  to  adjust  these 
seasons  accordingly." 

Osborne  adds  that  not  all 
hunters  tag  their  kills  although 
it  is  required  by  law.  "The 
results  of  our  big  game  mail 
survey  show  that  only  about  50 
percent  of  the  deer  harvested 
are  tagged  and  reported  to 
cooperator  agents,  and  this 
figure  has  been  fairly  consistent 
over  the  years.  We'd  like  to  see 
more  hunters  tag  and  report 
their  harvest  as  required.  This 
not  only  furnishes  us  with 
valuable  biological  information, 
but  we  also  feel  that  tagging 
produces  more  respect  for  the 
sport  and  the  resource." 


Reports  Help  Predict  Population  Trends 
50,000  Deer  Tagged  Annually  In  North  Carolina 
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Call  Counts  Show  Increase 
Dove  Population  Looking  Good 


High  Hopes:  Surveys  show  that  dove  populations  are  up  this  year. 
Weather  conditions,  however,  often  make  the  difference  between  a  good 
opening  day  and  a  poor  one. 


September  means  doves  to 
North  Carolina  hunters,  and 
the  outlook  for  the  season  is  ex- 
cellent. Results  from  call-count 
routes,  which  are  monitored  by 
biologists  during  the  summer, 
are  up. 

"This  year  we  heard  an 
average  of  24  doves  per  route 
compared  to  21  last  year,"  said 
Carl  Betsill,  small  game  and 
migratory  bird  project  leader 
for  the  Wildlife  Commission. 
"That  means  this  year  is  about 
average  since  there  was  a  slight 
slump  in  dove  populations  last 
year.  We  had  good  weather 
conditions  for  dove  nesting  this 
year  because  the  spring  and 
summer  were  generally  warm 
and  dry." 

This  year's  opening  day 
should  see  about  27  million 
doves  in  the  state  which  is  the 
average  over  the  past  decade. 
However,  weather  conditions 
make  the  difference  between  a 
good  opening  day  hunt  and 
a  bust. 

"Weather  fronts  have  a  big 


influence  on  dove  movements," 
said  Betsill.  "The  first  cold 
fronts  usually  come  through  the 
state  in  late  August  or  early 
September.  Most  of  the  doves 
in  the  state  then  are  juvenile 
birds  which  gather  in  big  flocks, 
and  they  seem  to  wait  for  a 
change  in  the  weather  before 
they  move.  If  a  cold  front 
comes  through,  these  flocks 
often  move  south  or  scatter. 
They  can  be  in  a  field  one  day 
and  gone  the  next." 

Good  dove  hunting  is  found 
on  many  private  lands  where 
the  birds  are  attracted  to  freshly 
cut  crops  of  corn,  sunflowers, 
wheat,  and  other  grains.  How- 
ever, the  Wildlife  Commission 
also  maintains  dove  fields  on 
such  Piedmont  game  lands  as 
the  New  Hope,  Falls-of-the- 
Neuse,  Butner,  Sandhills  and 
Uwharrie  game  lands.  Many 
other  game  lands  also  offer  dove 
hunting,  and  the  names  of  these 
areas  are  listed  in  the  game  lands 
map  books  which  are  available 
from  license  agents. 


Population  Remains  High 
Lake  Jordan  Bass  Surveyed 


There's  no  shortage  of  large- 
mouth  bass  in  B.  Everett 
Jordan  Reservoir,  according  to 
surveys  conducted  by  fisheries 
biologists  with  the  Wildlife 
Commission.  Electro-fishing 
crews  recently  collected  1,051 
largemouth  bass  from  through- 
out the  lake,  and  released  the 
fish  unharmed  after  obtaining 
information  on  their  size  and 
growth  rates. 

"Judging  from  our  sampling, 
the  bass  population  in  Jordan 
Lake  is  in  excellent  shape,"  said 
Fred  Harris,  assistant  chief  of 
the  Wildlife  Commission's 
Division  of  Boating  and  Inland 
Fisheries.  "Of  the  fish  sampled, 
57  percent  were  between  11 
and  14  inches  long,  and  25 
percent  were  over  14  inches. 
We  first  stocked  the  lake  with 
bass  three  years  ago,  and  these 
fish  are  now  over  14  inches. 
That's  a  good,  healthy  growth 
rate  for  bass  in  North  Carolina 
waters.  The  fish  are  also  in 
excellent  condition.  Some  of 
the  12 -inch  fish  that  we 
sampled  weighed  a  pound  or 
more,  and  it's  not  unusual  for 
bass  that  size  in  our  waters  to 
weigh  only  half  as  much." 

"An  abundant  forage  base  is 
one  of  the  reasons  that  the  bass 
are  faring  well,"  says  Harris. 
"  Populations  of  gizzard  shad  have 
really  boomed,  and  about  60 
percent  of  the  bass  had  shad  in 
their  stomachs.  The  average  size 
of  the  shad  was  6  to  8  inches." 

Despite  the  health  of  Jordan's 
population,  however,  anglers 
have  reported  declining  catches. 
"Fishermen  are  not  making  the 
tremendous  catches  of  bass  in 
Jordan  Lake  that  they  were  a  few 
years  ago,"  says  Harris.  "This  is 
puzzling  because  the  fishing 
was  really  great  for  awhile. 
Some  anglers  feel  that  there 
may  be  too  much  food  available, 
and  the  fish  just  aren't  hitting. 
However,  a  lot  of  research  has 


shown  that  there  are  many 
factors  besides  hunger  which 
prompt  a  bass  to  hit  an  artificial 
lure.  In  fact,  fish  will  often 
strike  when  their  stomachs  are 
completely  full. 

"Part  of  the  problem  may  be 
that  we  had  strange  weather  last 
spring.  It  stayed  cold,  and  then 
the  weather  changed  and  the 
water  got  warm  in  a  hurry.  In 
our  sampling  we  also  found  that 
many  fish  had  hook  wounds — 
they'd  been  caught  and  released 
at  least  once — and  it  could  be 
that  they've  just  grown  wary. 
Whatever  the  reason,  though, 
the  drop  in  the  catch  rates  in  the 
lake  isn't  due  to  any  lack  of  fish." 


Wildlife  Movies 
Are  Available 


Are  you  looking  for  a  movie 
xlLor  slide  show  for  your  civic 
organization,  sportsman's  club, 
or  school?  The  Wildlife  Com- 
mission has  an  extensive  audio- 
visual library  of  films  and  slide 
shows  for  free  loan  on  a  reserved 
or  first  come,  first  served  basis. 

"These  films  and  slide  shows 
cover  a  wide  range  of  subjects 
including  natural  history, 
hunting  and  fishing,  outdoor 
ethics,  wildlife  management, 
boating  safety,  conservation 
issues  and  many  other  subjects," 
said  Sid  Baynes,  chief  of  the 
Wildlife  Commission's  Division 
of  Conservation  Education. 
"There  is  also  something  for 
every  age  group — whether  it's 
a  civic  organization  or  an 
elementary  school  class." 

A  films  list  may  be  obtained 
by  writing  to  FILMS,  Division 
of  Conservation  Education, 
N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission,  512  N.  Salisbury 
St.,  Raleigh,  NC  27611. 
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Solitude,  Nature  Play  Big  Role 
Bow  Hunters  Consider  Kill  Less  Important 

FiWIHMIIIIHMBWHWHlMlHi^^  IHIHMiHIHIIIIilill 


Do  bow  hunters  have  more 
fun?  Yes,  according  to  a 
research  project  in  Wisconsin 
that  was  reported  in  Deer  and 
Deer  Hunting  magazine.  During 
the  study,  trained  investigators 
contacted  1,000  deer  gun 
hunters,  600  waterfowl  hunters, 
and  250  bow  hunters  and  asked 
all  hunters  the  same  question: 
"How  was  your  hunt  today?" 
Almost  half  of  the  waterfowl 
hunters  said  they  experienced  a 
poor  day  with  only  nine  percent 
saying  they  had  an  excellent  day. 
The  largest  percentage  of  hunters 
who  said  they  had  excellent  and 
good  days  was  found  among 
bow  hunters  (44.2  percent), 
followed  by  deer  gun  hunters 
(42.4  percent),  with  waterfowl 
hunters  (30.5  percent),  lowest. 

When  bow  hunters  were 
asked  to  explain  their  higher 
ratings,  61  percent  said  they 


based  their  feelings  of  what 
made  a  satisfying  hunt  on 
whether  or  not  they  saw  deer  or 
other  game.  Other  factors  they 
listed  were  nature  appreciation 
(31  percent),  escape  and  soli- 
tude (29  percent),  and  using 
outdoor  skills  (23  percent). 

At  first  the  study  data  puzzled 
researchers  who  expected 
hunters  to  judge  hunts  by  game 
taken.  Hunting  success  among 
bow  hunters  is  relatively  low. 
It  later  became  clear  that  bow 
hunters  have  different  expecta- 
tions about  hunting.  As  one 
hunter,  who  hunts  with  both  a 
gun  and  a  bow  stated,  "If  I  don't 
get  a  deer  in  the  gun  season,  I'm 
frustrated.  I  expect  to  get  a  deer. 
But  it  doesn't  bother  me  to  go 
all  season  without  success  when 
I  bow  hunt.  I  have  different 
standards." 

While  many  hunters  equate 


hunting  satisfaction  with  game 
taken,  its  importance  and  rela- 
tionship to  hunting  satisfaction 
varies  from  hunter  to  hunter. 
Young  and  inexperienced 
hunters  tend  to  rate  killing  a  bag 
limit  and  killing  a  trophy  animal 
high.  Older  hunters  give  higher 
ratings  to  other  categories  which 
include:  companionship, 
utilizing  hunting  skills,  exercise 
and  outdoor  activity. 

The  report  states  that  many 
young  and  inexperienced 
hunters  become  disinterested  in 
hunting  because  of  unrealistic 
expectations.  The  authors  of 
the  report  suggest  that  many  of 
these  expectations  are  fostered 
by  editors  and  publishers  of 
outdoor  magazines  who  select 


There's  good  news  for  fisher- 
men. The  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Institute  reports  that 
Senator  Malcolm  Wallop  of 
Wyoming  and  Congressman 
John  Breaux  of  Louisiana  have 
defeated  the  federal  govern- 
ment's attempt  to  seize  $77 
million  of  federal  funds  that 
were  earmarked  for  improve- 
ment of  sport  fishing  and 
boating  programs.  The  funds 
were  part  of  an  expansion  of  the 
Dingell-Johnson  Fund,  which  is 
a  federal  excise  tax  on  the  sale  of 
boats,  fuel  and  fishing  tackle. 
These  funds  are  distributed  to 
individual  states  for  improve- 
ment of  boating  and  fishing 
programs  based  on  the  water 
area  and  numbers  of  boaters 
and  fishermen.  The  federal 
Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  however,  would  have 
used  these  funds  to  help  reduce 
the  federal  deficit. 

The  attempted  use  of  the 
Dingell-Johnson  Fund  proved 
very  unpopular  with  the  public, 


articles  that  they  feel  the  public 
wants  to  read,  not  necessarily 
those  that  present  a  realistic 
expectation  of  what  hunting 
really  is. 

Take  a  tip  from  bow  hunters 
and  older  hunters;  don't  let  un- 
realistic expectations  frustrate 
you.  There  are  many  rewarding 
aspects  of  hunting  such  as 
observing  game  and  nongame 
animals,  enjoying  the  company 
of  friends  and  family,  using 
hunting  and  outdoor  skills,  and 
escaping  the  everyday  routine. 
Don't  overlook  these,  and  you'll 
find  your  hunting  satisfaction 
increasing  regardless  of  the 
game  bagged. 

—  Ed  Jenkins 


and  Senator  Wallop  and  Con- 
gressman Breaux  convinced  the 
Senate  and  Congress  to  drop 
this  provision  from  the  federal 
budget  bill.  The  Wildlife 
Management  Institute  notes 
that  it  is  unlikely  that  any 
further  attempts  will  be  made 
to  impound  these  funds. 

"We're  very  pleased  that  this 
proposal  was  defeated,"  said 
Don  Tobaben,  federal  aid 
coordinator  for  the  Wildlife 
Commission's  Division  of 
Boating  and  Inland  Fisheries. 
"North  Carolina  receives  about 
$  1.5  to  $2  million  from  this 
fund.  This  money  will  be  spent 
on  sport  fishing  programs  in 
coastal  waters,  improvement  of 
fish  habitat  in  our  waters — such 
as  the  construction  and  place- 
ment of  tire  reefs  in  reservoirs — 
and  improved  access  to  waters 
for  fishermen  and  boaters.  It's 
only  right  that  the  sportsmen 
who  contributed  to  this  fund 
through  the  payment  of  excise 
taxes  should  see  the  benefits." 


Ken  Taylor 

A  Satisfied  Mind:  Bow  hunters  experience  "successful"  hunts  more 
than  any  other  group  of  hunters,  although  they  bag  less  game.  A  national 
survey  shows  that  how  hunters  have  different  expectations. 


States  Will  Still  Get  Share 
Congress  Kills  Fishing  Fund  Diversion 
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Neglect  Fall  Plowing  And  Mowing 
Tips  Help  Wildlife  Survive  Winter 


Would  you  like  to  help 
wildlife  survive  the 
winter  on  your  farm?  If  so,  there 
are  some  things  to  do — and 
others  to  neglect — this  fall. 

"One  of  the  best  things  that 
farmers  can  do  for  wildlife  is  to 
leave  crop  residues  in  the  fields 
through  the  winter  instead  of 
turning  them  under  in  the  fall," 
said  Carl  Betsill,  small  game  and 
migratory  bird  program 
coordinator  for  the  Wildlife 
Commission.  "Beans  and  corn 
stubble  provide  an  important 
winter  food  source  for  quail, 
doves,  songbirds  and  many 
small  animals.  Leaving  these 
residues  on  the  land  will  also 
reduce  wind  erosion  and 
maintain  soil  moisture — so  it's 
a  good  conservation  measure 
as  well.  It  also  saves  farmers 
some  work." 

Another  item  to  postpone  is 
mowing  ditches  and  field 
borders.  "Farmers  traditionally 
bush-hog  their  ditches  and 
fence  lines  in  the  fall,  but  these 
overgrown  areas  offer  excellent 
winter  cover  at  a  time  when  it's 


Calendar  Of  Events 


badly  needed,"  Betsill  added. 
"Rabbits  and  quail  especially 
benefit.  Postponing  the  mowing 
of  these  areas  until  spring  is  a 
great  help  to  wildlife.  It  is  even 
better  to  mow  them  only  on  a 
2-  to  3 -year  rotation.  It  won't 
look  as  neat,  but  it  sure  does 
offer  good  wildlife  cover." 

In  the  "things  to  do"  category, 
it  helps  to  leave  a  few  rows  of 
beans  or  corn  around  the  edges 
of  fields  as  wildlife  food.  "Plant- 
ing strips  of  winter  wheat,  rye, 
or  clover  around  field  edges  or 
as  a  cover  crop  is  also  good  for 
wildlife,"  Betsill  concluded. 
"And  once  again,  this  will  help 
control  soil  erosion  as  well." 


September  2 

North  Carolina  Botanical 
Garden's  annual  Labor  Day 
open  house.  Features  tours  of 
the  garden  and  refreshments. 

September  7-15 

French  Broad  River  Week. 
Features  hikes,  raft  trips,  fishing 
contest,  and  a  wide  variety  of 
other  activities  designed  to  build 
appreciation  of  the  river.  For 
more  information  contact  the 


Deer  Tag  Tip 


Ever  had  problems  attaching 
your  big  game  tag  to  a  deer? 
The  answer  lies  as  close  as  your 
kitchen. 

Simply  slip  a  few  wire  tie-offs 
into  your  wallet  with  your 
hunting  license.  These  ties  work 
very  well  in  attaching  your  big 
game  tag  to  the  downed  animal. 
They  can  also  be  used  to  fasten 
a  jacket  if  a  button  is  missing, 
and  they  can  be  handy  in  other 
ways. 


The  Wildlife  Endowment  Fund  Report 

The  Wildlife  Endowment  Fund  is  supported  by  the  sale  of  lifetime  licenses,  lifetime 
subscriptions  to  Wildlife  In  North  Carolina,  and  tax-deductible  contributions.  Only 
the  annual  interest  from  this  fund  is  used  for  wildlife  conservation,  and  the  fund  will  play  a 
key  role  in  supporting  wildlife  programs  in  the  future.  For  more  information,  write  to  the 
Wildlife  Endowment  Fund,  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  512  N.  Salisbury  St., 
Raleigh,  N.C.  27611. 


Lifetime  Sportsman's  License 
Lifetime  Hunting  License 
Lifetime  Fishing  License 
Lifetime  Subscriptions  to 

Wildlife  in  N.C. 
Contributions 


Status  on  May  31,  1985 

Numbers  Sold 

12,366 
110 
737 

537 


Revenue  Received 

$3,661,444.77 
20,932.33 
127,383.40 

62,130.95 
57,933.85 


Fund  Total:  $3,929,825.30 


Land  of  Sky  Regional  Council, 
25  Heritage  Drive,  Asheville, 
NC  28806. 

September  14-15 

Currituck  Wildlife  Festival  at 
Currituck  High  School  in  Barco. 
Features  North  Carolina  State 
Duck  and  Goose  Calling 
Competition,  wildlife  art, 
antique  decoys,  and  wildlife 
carvings  and  collectibles.  For 
more  information  contact  the 
Currituck  Wildlife  Guild,  Box 
91,Shawboro,  NC  27973. 

September  19-22 

Wrightsville  Beach  King 
Mackerel  Tournament  at 
Wrightsville  Beach.  For  more 
information  contact  Kay 
Crocker,  PO.  Box  674,  Wrights- 
ville Beach,  NC  28480. 

September  21  -22 

American  Indian  Festival  at  the 
Schiele  Museum  of  Natural 
History  in  Gastonia.  Features 
displays  of  Indian  artifacts  and 
crafts,  dance  demonstrations, 
and  story  telling. 

September  27-29 

Malcolm  Blue  Historic  Crafts 
and  Skills  Festival  at  the 
Malcolm  Blue  Farm  in 
Aberdeen.  Living  history 
demonstrations  of  19th  century 
farm  skills,  displays  of  antique  | 
machinery,  and  many  others. 

September  28 

Mountain  Heritage  Day  at 
Western  Carolina  University  in 
Cullowhee.  Features  folk 
dancing,  music  and  crafts. 

September  28-29 

11  th  annual  Traditional  Wooden 
Boat  Show  at  the  Hampton 
Mariners  Museum  in  Beaufort. 
Features  competition  and 
display  of  traditional  wooden 
boats,  an  old  boats  race,  and 
other  events. 
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Painted  Bunting 

The  southeastern  part 
of  North  Carolina  is 
considered  the  northern 
range  of  this  gaudy  and 
aptly  named  songbird. 
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OUR  NATURAL  HERITAGE 


Life  On  The  End 


by  Jim  Dean 


It  takes  several  days  to  get  into  it:  to  stop  making  notes  of 
things  suddenly  remembered,  errands  forgotten,  duties 
undone,  responsibilities  shirked.  Out  there,  a  thousand  feet 
from  the  beach,  the  pilings  shift  with  the  green  swells,  and 
there  is  only  the  occasional  hiss  of  water  and  the  distant 
laughter  of  children.  That  and  the  sounds  made  by  fishermen 
who  are  unhurried  and  not  always  terribly  hopeful. 

"Be  some  blues  in  with  the  tide," 
says  one  as  he  flips  a  cigarette  over 
the  rail.  "Outside  the  sandbar. 
Maybe."  He  leans  there,  staring  out 
to  sea  with  no  expectation  that 
anyone  might  answer  him. 

Later,  someone  says,  "Need  a 
little  change  in  the  weather." 

"Wouldn't  hurt,"  says  his  com- 
panion, reaching  to  tug  on  a  set  line 
that  anchors  a  live  bait.  "Your  blue 
is  fixing  to  get  around  that  other 
line  over  there  unless  you  tighten  up 
a  little." 

A  family  appears  on  the  end  of 
the  pier:  man,  wife  and  two  daugh- 
ters. They  look  bored  and  as  pale  as 
Michelangelo  sculptures.  Nothing 
is  happening,  or  appears  to  have 
ever  happened,  but  the  question  is 
always  asked.  Several  hundred  times 
a  day.  "Anybody  getting  anything? 

"Spanish  last  evening,"  someone 
answers.  "No  kings  since  last  week." 

"Spanish?"  the  father  repeats.  It 
is  clear  that  he  doesn't  understand  the  answer.  But  he  and  his 
family  have  completed  the  annual  vacation  ritual — they  have 
walked  to  the  end  of  the  pier. 

Actually,  the  fishermen  barely  notice.  After  two  days  on  a 
pier,  you  could  not  say  with  certainty  whether  tomorrow  is 
Wednesday,  or  possibly  Thursday.  After  a  week,  you  no 
longer  care.  Your  body  rhythms  and  senses  have  been 
redirected.  The  ears  hear  only  the  click  of  a  reel  or  flop  of  a 
fish  on  the  hot,  greasy  planks.  Eyes  see  little  beyond  the 
distant  mudline,  a  dark  patch  of  menhaden  or  the  flash  of 
mackerel  under  a  bait.  Tuned  to  the  tides  and  the  wind,  you 
are  human  only  from  10  p.m.  when  you  collapse  in  a  gritty 
bed  until  you  arise  at  4  a.m.  and  arrive  on  the  pier  shivering 
and  holding  the  first  of  many  styrofoam  cups  of  wretched 
coffee. 

Some  fishermen  believe  that  fishing  an  ocean  pier  is  the 
lowest  form  of  angling,  an  overly  simplistic  "chunk  and 
chance"  recreation  conceived  to  appeal  to  those  who  cannot 


afford  a  charter  boat.  I  tend  to  think  it  is  more  like  baseball — 
a  subtle,  perhaps  even  cerebral,  form  of  angling  that  is  an 
acquired  taste.  My  perspective  may  be  warped,  but  I  would 
often  rather  fish  a  pier  than  troll  offshore.  It  is  a  question  of 
challenge  and  finesse. 

You  see,  it  is  a  myth  that  pier  fishing  is  a  sport  that  requires 
no  skill.  Indeed,  it  takes  many  years  to  learn  to  fish  a  pier 
properly  from  beach  wash  to  tip, 
and  to  do  so  through  all  the  seasonal 
peaks.  From  early  spring  until  the 
piers  close  under  the  lash  of  winter 
storms,  there  is  a  more  or  less 
continual  change  in  the  menu.  There 
are  several  dozen  salt  water  species 
that  can  be  caught  from  a  pier  from 
spring  through  fall,  but  ironically, 
their  appearance  is  both  predictable 
and  uncertain.  You  may  know  when 
the  bluefish,  flounder,  pompano, 
Spanish  and  king  mackerel,  puppy 
drum,  cobia,  sheepshead,  spots  and 
sea  mullet  normally  make  their 
migratory  entrance,  but  weather  can 
advance  or  delay  that  appointment. 

Not  only  must  you  know  the 
habits  and  migration  patterns  of  all 
these  fish,  you  must  learn  dozens  of 
different  fishing  techniques.  Take  a 
day  in  late  summer  or  fall,  for 
example.  Beginning  in  the  curl  of 
the  shorebreak,  you  might  catch 
,iniDm  pompano  and  sea  mullet  on  live 
softshelled  mole  crabs.  In  the  slough,  live  shrimp,  minnows 
or  strip  bait  will  take  flounders.  Spots  and  other  bottom- 
feeding  panfish  may  also  be  feeding  in  the  slough  on  fresh 
shrimp  or  bloodworms.  Farther  out,  just  beyond  the  sand 
bar,  the  blues  may  be  chasing  minnows  depending  upon  the 
tide.  Sheepshead  will  be  nibbling  on  tiny  crustaceans  around 
the  pilings.  At  the  end  of  the  pier,  Spanish  mackerel  and  blues 
will  be  flashing  at  lures  and  king  mackerel  may  be  stalking  a 
live  bait. 

It  takes  years  to  learn  all  the  techniques  for  these  and  many 
other  species,  and  it's  a  rare  trip  that  won't  reveal  at  least  one 
or  two  new  wrinkles. 

It  may  look  dull  to  the  casual  observer,  but  pier  fishing  can 
be  as  simple  as  you  want,  or  as  complex  as  you  make  it.  And 
it  has  a  certain  appeal  that  is  as  timeless  and  hypnotic  as  the 
surf.  Take  your  watch  off  when  you  fish  a  pier.  You  won't 
miss  it. 
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Dressing  For  The  Cold    by  Joel  Arrington 

Technology  brings  new  gear  and  new  ideas  to  help  outdoorsmen  stay 

warm  in  cold  weather.  Here's  what  works  best,  and  why. 

Mixed  Bags    by  Jim  Dean 

Who  says  ducks  and  doves  don't  mix?  Or  brown  trout  and  bushytails? 
Maybe  you  ought  to  consider  some  of  these  combinations. 

Don't  Call  'Em  Buzzards   by  Terry  Shankle 
Two  kinds  of  vultures  are  found  in  North  Carolina,  and  they 
aren't  really  disgusting  when  you  get  to  know  them  —  or  so  says  the 
author,  anyway. 
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NATURE'S  WAYS 


Illustration  above,  based 
on  satellite  photography,  shous 
stages  in  the  life-cycle  of  a  typical 
hurricane.  Characteristic  spiral 
shape  forms  slouiy  in  early  stages. 
As  spiral  tightens  around  a 
central  eye,  the  hurricane  is  fully 
formed.  Finally  the  spiral  dissi- 
pates as  the  storm  runs  out  of  fuel. 
Entire  sequence  can  take  weeks. 


Most  hurricane  damage  is 

not  caused  by  its  furious  winds, 
but  by  the  destructive  storm  surge. 
Hurricanes  actually  pull  the 
water  surface  up  into  a  wide 
dome  that  surges  inland.  The 
storm  surge  can  be  even  more 
destructive  if  the  hurricane 
occurs  on  a  high  tide. 


Fury  From  The  Tropics 

written  by  Lawrence  S.  Earley /  illustrated  by  David  Williams 

What  is  a  hurricane?  And  why  do  hurricanes  form  at 
this  time  of  year? 
The  hurricanes  that  ravage  the  Atlantic  are  born  in  the 
Caribbean  in  late  summer  in  a  narrow  area  just  north  of 
the  Equator.  There  the  sun  cooks  the  ocean,  causing 
evaporation.  Warm,  moisture-laden  air  rises  rapidly  and 
condenses  into  clouds  and  rain.  This  movement  of  water 
vapor  into  the  atmosphere  is  accompanied  by  a  release  of 
heat  which  is  actually  the  source  of  a  hurricane's  energy. 
Now  the  result  of  all  of  this  may  be  merely  a  series  of  thunder- 
storms, but  the  conditions  are  ripe  for  hurricane-building. 

Before  a  hurricane  develops,  however,  several  other 
meteorological  phenomena  must  organize  and  concentrate 
the  power  of  these  separate  tropical  thunderstorms.  What  is 


necessary  first  is  a  low-pressure  area  that  comes  from  the 
slow  buildup  of  heat  in  the  rain  clouds.  This  heat  begins  to 
stretch  and  expand  the  air  column  and  forms  a  low-pressure 
area  near  the  sea  surface.  Air  begins  to  converge  into  the 
low,  carrying  in  more  fuel — water  vapor.  The  air  is  forced 
to  rise,  its  water  vapor  condenses,  and  further  heating 
takes  place. 

We  still  don't  have  a  hurricane.  It  is  spinning  motion 
around  the  center  that  gives  the  hurricane  such  tremendous 
wind  speeds  and  makes  it  the  most  destructive  storm  on 
earth.  Where  does  the  spin  come  from?  Remember  the  air 
that  is  converging  from  all  sides  into  the  low-pressure  area? 
Because  of  the  earth's  own  spinning  motion,  that  air  is  not 
pulled  in  straight,  but  curves  to  the  right  (in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere,  it  curves  to  the  left).  This  is  known  as  the 
Coriolis  Effect,  after  Gustave  Coriolis,  a  French  scientist 
who  discovered  that  objects  traveling  through  the  atmosphere 
are  affected  by  the  earth's  rotation.  As  the  winds  converge 
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NATURE'S  WAYS 


Cut-away  view  of  a  hurricane  reveals  its  fuel-supply 
system.  Rising  warm  air  spirals  up  in  a  chimney-like  column 
30,000  feet  high.  The  rising  warm  air  condenses,  realising  heat 
and  is  blown  out  the  top  of  the  column.  Surface  air,  meanwhile, 
converges  into  the  lew-pressure  area  on  the  sea  surface. 
These  winds  are  bent  by  the  force  of  the  earth 's  rotation  —  a 
phenomenon  called  the  Coriolis  Effect  —  and  counterchckwise 
around  the  low-pressure  center.  In  effect,  the  hurricane  is  a 
giant  circular  whirlwind  with  high  winds  of  crushing  force. 


they  are  bent  in  such  a  way  as  to  set  the  entire  system  of 
storm  clouds  going  counterclockwise.  The  winds  blow 
faster  and  faster  as  the  thunderstorms  are  connected  and 
concentrated  in  a  giant  spiraling  motion  that  can  spread 
Dver  hundreds  of  miles.  Storms  with  winds  less  than  39  mph 
ire  called  tropical  depressions,  while  winds  between  39  and 
74  mph  blow  in  a  tropical  storm.  Hurricane  winds  can 
exceed  180  mph. 

Think  of  a  doughnut,  or  even  the  tube  cake  mold  in  the 
dtchen  and  you  have  a  visual  idea  of  this  growing  storm. 
Warm  air  is  spiraling  up  and  around  the  hole  of  the  cake,  or 
:he  low-pressure  center,  and  as  it  rises  it  condenses,  heats 
ind  is  blown  out  the  top  of  the  column.  Down  on  the  sea 
surface,  meanwhile,  winds  are  picking  up  as  the  air  is  pulled 
oward  the  low-pressure  center. 

In  effect,  the  growing  storm  is  a  giant  whirlwind  that 
eaches  hurricane  fury  when  it  gathers  into  a  tighter  and 
ighter  spiral.  In  this  stage,  winds  of  great  strength  rotate 


around  a  relatively  calm  center,  called  the  eye  of  the  hurri- 
cane. Curiously,  as  the  eye  of  the  storm  passes  overhead,  an 
unnatural  calm  occurs  as  the  winds  subside  and  even  blue 
sky  becomes  visible  overhead.  But  soon  the  sky  darkens 
and  winds  begin  to  moan  again,  this  time  blowing  from  the 
opposite  direction  as  before.  (Think  of  the  hurricane  as  a 
circular  whirlwind  to  understand  why. ) 

A  hurricane  can  run  about  the  Caribbean  and  Atlantic 
oceans  for  weeks,  as  long  as  it  can  find  the  warm  and  moist 
surface  air  it  requires.  The  longer  it  travels  over  warm  oceans 
the  more  furious  it  will  become.  But  when  it  cannot  find 
these  conditions  it  slows  and  then  dies.  Usually  this  will 
happen  as  it  passes  into  temperate  waters  or  soon  after  it  hits 
land,  although  the  force  of  the  attacking  hurricane  is  enough 
to  cause  millions  of  dollars  in  damages  and  extinguish 
hundreds  of  lives.  Most  hurricanes  never  reach  land,  being 
pushed  northward  and  eastward  in  a  clockwise  direction 
that  gradually  takes  them  out  to  sea. 
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Down  The  Road 

North  Carolina  currently  has  its  largest  white-tailed 
deer  population  in  history.  How  did  it  happen, 
and  what  can  be  done  to  keep  the  cycle  high? 

written  by  Kay  Scott  /  photographed  by  William  S.  Lea 


If  there  was  only  one  right  way  to  manage 
deer  we  wouldn't  have  any,  because 
someone  would  have  messed  up  a  long 
time  ago,"  declared  Scott  Osborne.  That 
statement  came  in  reply  to  a  question  about 
how  deer  hunters  could  best  assure  good 
hunting  20,  or  even  50  years  from  now. 

According  to  Osborne,  "Deer  are  a 
species  with  an  amazing  capacity  to  adapt  to 
all  types  of  environmental  situations  and 
habitat  changes.  They  self-regulate  better 
than  other  species."  But,  will  this  "amazing 
capacity"  ensure  an  ample  population  of 
deer  for  tomorrow's  hunters?  Osborne,  deer 
project  leader  for  the  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission,  doesn't  believe  that  the  deer 
can  do  it  alone. 

Osborne  notes  that  there  are  two  primary 
concerns  facing  hunters  worried  about  the 
future  of  their  sport:  the  quality  of  the  deer 
available  to  be  hunted  and  the  effect  of 
increasing  population  on  the  availability  of 
lands  for  hunting. 

Everyone  agrees  that  deer  hunting  has 
changed.  Once,  deer  were  so  scarce  in 
North  Carolina  that  their  numbers  were 
confined  to  the  pocosins  and  swamps  of  the 
eastern  part  of  the  state.  Today,  deer  are 
again  plentiful,  thanks  partly  to  the  con- 
tributions and  foresight  of  North  Carolina's 
sportsmen.  But  what  of  the  future?  Will 
deer  continue  to  be  a  plentiful  resource  for 
the  recreational  hunter?  Where  will  the 


Handsome  bucks  like  this  one  are 
rarities  in  North  Carolina.  Only  about 
20  percent  of  the  state's  bucks  ever 
reach  their  second,  birthdays. 


hunter  find  the  land  to  practice  his  sport 
in  the  coming  years. 

Essentially,  these  are  the  same  questions 
facing  all  outdoor  enthusiasts  today.  Increas- 
ing human  population,  coupled  with  intense 
development  of  our  state's  land  resources, 
means  shrinking  deer  habitat  and  decreasing 
hunting  opportunities. 

The  early  decline  in  the  number  of  deer  was 
tied  to  the  first  boom  in  North  Carolina's 
population  —  the  state's  original  settlement. 
Agricultural  development,  land  clearing  and 
hunting  all  intensified  and  deer  numbers 
declined  rapidly.  By  the  1890s,  deer  had 
been  virtually  eliminated  from  the 
mountains  and  piedmont  areas  of  the  state. 

To  correct  this  problem,  North  Carolina 
passed  its  buck  law  in  192  7.  Conservationists 
of  those  days  preached,  "Shoot  only  the 
antlered  deer  so  that  our  children  will  know 
deer."  This  law,  coupled  with  the  restocking 
of  deer  into  depleted  areas,  ensured  that  this 
recreational  resource  was  returned  to  all  of 
North  Carolina.  In  fact,  it  was  so  successful 
that  deer  are  present  today  in  greater 
numbers  than  ever  before. 

Today,  throughout  this  state,  hunters  can 
find  deer.  Because  of  the  species  success, 
the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
currently  does  not  need  to  do  much  in  the 
way  of  active  management  for  deer.  "Most 
habitat  management  for  deer  is  incidental  to 
other  types  of  land-use  activity,  such  as 
farming  and  forestry,"  states  Osborne.  While 
the  Commission  doesn't  actively  manage 
large  acreages  specifically  for  deer,  it  does 
regulate  the  deer  harvest.  But  an  even  more 
important  factor  in  deer  management, 
according  to  Osborne,  is  the  hunter, 
specifically  the  way  hunters  harvest  herds 
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Producing  quality  deer  herds  will  require  the  harvesting  of  many  more  does. 


DEER 

Down  The  Road 

and  the  way  hunter  clubs  manage  habitat 
throughout  the  state.  The  deer  hunter  in 
fact  is  North  Carolina's  deer  manager. 

Assuming  this  is  true,  what  can  hunter- 
managers  do  to  assure  good  quality  hunting 
in  the  future? 

They  can  begin  by  recognizing  that  deer 
hunters  control  the  quality  of  the  deer 
herds.  "Everyone  would  like  to  kill  a  nice 
deer,  but  not  that  many  of  today's  hunters 
seem  interested  in  managing  our  herds  for 
quality  deer,"  states  Osborne.  "Most  people 
believe  that  trophy  animals  or  even  high 
quality  animals  are  a  product  of  circumstance 
or  luck.  This  just  isn't  the  case." 

North  Carolina  has  no  record  of  a  Boone 
and  Crockett  deer.  Osborne  views  this  as  a 
reflection  of  the  overall  poor  quality  of 
southeastern  deer  habitat,  particularly  when 
compared  with  the  Midwest  and  the  North. 
"We  have  plenty  of  deer,  but  in  terms  of 
overall  physical  characteristics,  such  as 
antler  spread  and  body  weight,  our  quality, 
in  most  areas,  is  very  low,"  states  Osborne. 
And  yet,  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  have 
produced  Boone  and  Crockett  deer  by 
managing  for  bigger  deer. 

Producing  better  quality  animals  for 
tomorrow's  hunters  will  require  some  tough 
decisions.  Taking  more  doe  deer  is  one  of 
them.  "Most  people  simply  do  not 
understand  the  reproductive  potential  of 
deer,"  states  John  Collins,  big  game  program 


coordinator  for  the  Commission's  Division 
of  Wildlife  Management.  "In  overpopulated 
areas,  most  does  will  have  less  than  one 
fawn  per  year.  In  undercrowded  areas,  does 
will  have  from  1.5  to  2  fawns  during  this 
same  time  period.  Quite  simply,  nutrition 
and  population  levels  drastically  affect 
reproduction  levels." 

The  base  population  of  a  quality  herd  has 
fewer  individual  deer,  but  the  allowable  deer 
harvest  remains  the  same.  This  means  that 
while  a  hunt  club  is  on  the  road  to  a  better 
herd,  a  sportsman  will  not  have  to  sacrifice 
the  opportunity  to  bag  his  or  her  animal. 
The  compromise  comes  as  the  lower  base 
population  reduces  the  hunter's  chances  of 
seeing  deer  or  deer  sign  while  hunting. 

Managing  for  a  quality  deer  herd  must 
include  a  controversial  component  —  the 
hunting  of  does.  "To  manage  for  quality,  a 
hunt  club's  deer  herd  ideally  has  an  equal 
number  of  bucks  and  does,"  according  to 
Osborne.  "Today,  in  most  of  North 
Carolina  we  average  two  to  three  adult  does 
per  buck.  In  order  to  get  these  populations 
to  a  one-to-one  level,  hunters  will  have  to 
shoot  a  lot  of  doe  deer  for  a  number  of 
years.  Once  the  population  gets  to  this  level, 
hunters  must  continue  to  shoot  the  same 
number  of  does  as  bucks  each  year." 

According  to  Collins,  "Wildlife  biologists 
have  failed  miserably  to  educate  the  public 
about  the  necessity  of  hunting  does.  The 
deer-restoration  program  initiated  the 
concept  of  'protect  those  does,'  and  we 
oversold  people  on  this  idea.  In  order  to 
have  a  quality  deer  herd  we  have  to  take 
does.  Unfortunately,  people  just  aren't 
prepared  to  do  this." 


Deer  habitat  in  North  Carolina  and 
other  southeastern  states  is  deficient  in 
minerals  such  as  potassium  and  calcium 
that  promote  antler  growth. 


Big  bucks  fall  to  hunters  each  winter 
in  North  Carolina,  but  the  state  has  yet 
to  produce  a  deer  that  qualifies  for  the 
Boone  and  Crockett  Club  record  book. 
To  produce  bigger  deer,  hunters  will 
have  to  make  tough  decisions. 
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Trophy  deer  will  increase  when  hunters  understand  principles  of  good  deer  management. 
Hunters  in  hunt  clubs  have  special  opportunities  to  improve  the  quality  of  their  deer.  They  can 
avoid  harvesting  superior  young  bucks,  and  they  can  take  more  does.  Some  hunters  still  will  not 
shoot  does,  but  while  such  practice  made  sense  when  the  deer  herds  were  low  in  hlorth  Carolina 
it  guarantees  poorer  quality  deer  today. 


DEER 
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Another  problem  is  the  attitude  which 
says  that  if  you  kill  a  doe,  you  haven't  killed 
anything.  Wildlife  biologists  often  hear 
from  those  who  believe  that  it  is  better  to 
shoot  a  buck  fawn  than  a  doe  —  after  all, 
he's  still  a  buck. 

Biologists  don't  understand  this  mindset. 
"In  North  Carolina,  approximately  65 
percent  of  the  bucks  that  die  each  year  go  to 
the  hunter,"  says  Osborne.  "The  other  35 
percent  die  because  of  road  kills,  disease, 
parasites,  predators,  or  illegal  hunting.  But, 
only  about  22  percent  of  the  does  that  die 
each  year  go  to  the  hunter.  Something  will 
happen  to  kill  the  other  78  percent  of  these 
doe  deer  anyway.  We  would  like  to  see  more 
of  that  deer  resource  end  up  in  the  hunter's 
freezer  and  less  in  the  vulture's  gut." 

The  third  component  necessary  to 
produce  a  quality  herd  is  the  relaxing  of 
hunting  pressure  on  younger,  superior 
bucks.  "About  80  percent  or  greater  of  this 
state's  bucks  don't  see  their  second  birthday," 
says  Osborne.  "In  order  to  manage  for  a 
quality  herd,  we  would  like  to  see  the  hunters 
harvest  more  does  and  inferior  young  bucks 
(spikes),  along  with  older,  trophy  animals." 
Thus,  the  younger,  genetically  superior  deer 


are  left  to  grow  to  become  trophy  deer, 
without  reducing  the  overall  harvest. 

There  are  several  problems  associated 
with  managing  for  quality  deer,  making  it  a 
system  not  suitable  for  everyone.  First,  it 
requires  dedication  on  the  part  of  a  hunter 
or  a  group  of  hunters,  such  as  a  hunt  club.  It 
is  extremely  hard  to  make  a  judgment  call 
and  pass  up  shooting  that  young  buck  when 
you  wonder  if  someone  else  in  the  club 
might  shoot  him.  Second,  attitudes  must 
be  changed  about  hunting  does.  Third, 
managing  a  herd  for  quality  or  trophy  deer 
requires  a  large  land  base — a  conservative 
estimate  says  5-6,000  acres. 

However,  for  those  clubs  and  landowners 
willing  to  practice  quality  management,  a 
tremendous  bounty  awaits  in  their  future 
hunting  experience  and  that  of  their  children. 
Results  are  apparent  within  a  very  few  years 
and  a  healthy  herd  with  good-sized  trophy 
animals  is  the  reward  —  perhaps  North 
Carolina's  first  Boone  and  Crockett  deer. 

The  more  pressing  question  is  one 
regarding  land,  both  for  deer  habitat  and 
hunting.  "The  greatest  single  challenge 
facing  deer  hunters  will  come  as  a  result  of 
changing  land-ownership  patterns,"  states 
Collins.  "In  Eastern  North  Carolina  they've 
had  hunt  clubs  for  eons.  People  own  or  lease 
large  tracts  of  land  for  hunting  which  they 
open  only  to  their  membership. 

"Until  recently  in  western  North  Carolina 


this  was  not  the  case.  For  example,  for  many  1 
years  the  lands  of  a  major  western  North 
Carolina  power  company  were  open  to  the 
general  public  for  hunting.  Now,  this 
company  leases  some  of  its  lands  to  hunt 
clubs.  We  see  more  and  more  of  these  hunt 
clubs  tying  up  more  and  more  land  for  the 
use  of  the  few,  rather  than  for  the  use  of 
the  multitudes. 

"Unfortunately,  this  is  probably  the  way 
of  the  future  as  more  private  landowners 
recognize  the  financial  value  of  this  'leased 
land'  approach." 

The  situation  is  similar  in  the  rapidly 
developing  Piedmont.  "I  can't  believe  what 
I've  seen  in  the  last  five  years  in  terms  of 
land  leasing  for  deer  hunting  in  this  part  of 
the  state,"  says  Osborne. 

Both  men  agree  that  the  hunting  oppor- 
tunities for  tomorrow's  average  hunter 
will  be  severely  limited  unless  he  or  she 
individually  leases  land  or  joins  a  hunt  club 
to  pool  resources  to  lease  land  for  hunting. 

Osborne  comments,  "For  the  average 
person,  deer  hunting  will  be  limited  to 
public  lands,  such  as  National  Forest  lands 
and  other  game  lands." 

Those  with  the  money  to  invest  in  the 
sport  will  join  the  private  clubs.  Those  who 
cannot  afford  this  investment  or  those  who 
cannot  stay  in  a  club  because  they  are 
"troublemakers"  will  be  hunting  on  public 
lands. 

Today's  recreational  hunters  stand  at  a 
turning  point  within  the  sport.  Unlimited 
access  on  adequate  hunting  lands  is  fast 
becoming  a  thing  of  the  past.  Just  as 
backpackers  have  had  to  face  the  realities  of 
permitted  use  of  a  diminishing  wilderness 
resource,  so  must  recreational  hunters 
begin  to  face  the  impact  of  the  decreasing 
availability  of  land  on  their  sport.  Choices 
made  by  individuals  and  clubs  today  will 
affect  tomorrow's  hunting  experience. 

There  are  no  easy  answers,  only  provoca- 
tive questions.  Will  tomorrow's  conser- 
vationists preach,  "Shoot  both  antlered  and 
non-antlered  deer  so  that  our  children  will 
know  a  better  quality  herd?"  Will  the 
foresight  of  sportsmen,  conservationists, 
landowners  and  legislators  preserve  adequate 
land  area  so  that  everyone  who  wants  can 
hunt?  One  can  only  be  optimistic.  The  same 
spirit  that  brought  deer  back  to  North 
Carolina  after  the  decline  in  the  1890s  is  at 
work  today  in  individuals  and  hunt  clubs. 

Osborne  is  optimistic  about  the  deer's 
ability  to  adapt  and  survive  in  the  face  of 
new  conditions.  Perhaps,  as  he  says,  it  is 
good  that  there  is  no  single  right  way  to 
manage  this  species.  The  deer's  resilience, 
coupled  with  a  little  help  from  sportsmen, 
could  mean  more  and  better  hunting  for 
future  generations.  S3 
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Season  of  Harvest 


In  the  bounty  of  yet  another  Carolina  autumn,  these  old  photos  are 
a  reminder  of  family  farm  traditions  and  why  they  are  worth  preserving. 

by  Jim  Dean 

Farming  has  never  been  an  easy  way  to  make  a  living.  It  is  often  a  dirty,  dawn 
to  dark  business.  You  swelter  half  the  year  and  freeze  the  other  half.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  being  caught  up,  and  you  are  likely  to  consider  any  year  successful 
that  is  not  the  same  year  you  sell  out  and  move  to  town. 

But  there  is  obviously  more  to  it  than  that,  and  it  is  during  this  part  of  the  year 
that  hard  work  and  satisfaction  most  often  go  hand  in  hand.  When  the  harvest 
moon  hangs  in  a  cool,  autumn  sky,  and  most  of  the  crops  are  made,  those  who  have 
chosen  the  rural  life  can  find  a  renaissance  of  spirit  in  the  old  traditions — even 
those  that  are  barely  memories  for  most,  such  as  the  harvest  of  sugar  cane  (above) 
shown  here  in  a  photo  taken  in  1910.  These  old  photographs  from  North  Carolina's 
Division  of  Archives  and  History  and  from  the  North  Carolina  Collection  in 
Wilson  Library  at  UNC-CH  capture  some  of  these  traditions.  We  offer  them  as 
a  tribute  to  our  rural  past,  and  to  those  who  remain  keepers  of  the  flame. 
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When  the  big  threshing  machines  were  wheeled  into  the  fields,  it  was  always 
an  exciting  time.  The  men  gathered  the  hay,  wheat  or  peanuts  and  ran  the 
machines,  and  the  women  cooked  massive  meals  that  were  sometimes  brought  to 
the  fields.  There,  under  a  nearby  shade  tree,  they  would  lay  out  a  feast  of  several 
meats  and  at  least  half  a  dozen  vegetables.  For  the  kids,  it  was  wonderful  to  be  part 
of  it  all,  to  eat  the  raw  peanuts,  suck  the  sugar  cane  and  count  the  mice  that  tumbled 
out  with  the  grain  and  nuts.  You  can  almost  smell  the  sweet,  dusty  hay  in  this  1912 
Burke  County  scene  (below). 

In  peanut  country  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state,  many  fields  were  dotted  with 
the  dark  stacks.  Peanuts,  being  legumes,  grow  underground  and  the  vines  and 
peanuts  must  be  dried  before  being  threshed.  It  was  a  common  treat  for  hunters 
to  grab  several  handfuls  of  raw  peanuts  from  the  stacks  as  they  passed  through 
fields,  and  many  a  quail  or  rabbit  has  been  missed  because  the  hunter  was  busy 
eating  goobers. 

Power  to  cut  up  corn  for  feed  was  supplied  by  the  family  conveyance  with  a  rear 
wheel  hitched  to  a  belt  in  this  1912  photo  (above  left).  That  same  sort  of  rig 
powered  everything  from  threshing  machines  to  rip  saws.  In  Chatham  County — 
again  in  1912 — a  wheat  threshing  gang  ( below  left)  gathers  to  record  the 
completion  of  another  harvest,  and  even  the  mules  look  pleased.  That  bunch  of 
flop-eared  geehaws  would  have  been  a  welcome  sight  for  early  auto  travelers  playing 
the  popular  road  trip  game  of  cow  poker.  Those  four  white  mules  would  be  worth 
40  bonus  points,  but  alas,  such  cow  and  mule  counting  games  are  little  more  than 
memories  today. 


North  Carolina  Collection,  University  of  North  Carolina 
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After  the  grain  had  been  combined  (below  left)  and 
the  tobacco  had  been  cured  in  wood-fired  log  barns 
(above,  opposite  page),  crops  were  hauled  to  market.  In 
the  1920s,  even  along  main  roads  like  this  portion  of  U.S.  1 
north  of  Apex  (above),  drivers  could  judge  the  popularity 
of  various  crops  from  the  scattered  remnants  along  the 
shoulders — fluffs  of  cotton,  pieces  of  tobacco  leaves.  From 
the  gardens  came  a  rich  diversity  of  vegetables,  and  canning 
was  a  major  undertaking  taught  even  in  high  school  as 
evidenced  by  this  1911  outdoor  class  project  (near  right). 
The  Apex  Mule  and  Supply  Company  (below,  opposite 
page)  was  typical  of  the  many  businesses  that  depended 
upon  farming  for  a  livelihood. 


North  Carolina  Collection,  University  of  North  Carolina 
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When  the  sorghum  had  been  gathered  and  the  sweet 
smell  rose  from  the  vat  of  cooking  cane  (right), 
there  was  little  doubt  that  the  biscuits  would  be  better  in  the 
months  to  come.  In  many  poorer  areas,  molasses  replaced 
sugar  as  the  primary  sweetener,  and  a  dollop  enhanced  many 
a  cup  of  coffee.  Some  who  remember  sugar  rationing  still 
prefer  the  flavor.  In  the  mountains,  fall  was  —  still  is  —  apple 
drying  time  (left),  a  harbinger  of  fried  pies  and  other  delights. 

In  the  early  1900s,  farmers  threshed  rye  in  the  Blue  Ridge 
(below  left)  on  machines  that  today  seem  primitive,  but 
which  were  actually  efficient  marvels  of  the  industrial 
revolution.  It  was  a  time  of  pasture  clearing  and  corn  harvest 
in  the  rolling  foothills  of  Ashe  County  (above),  and  in  these 
isolated  parts  of  the  state,  you  seldom  encountered  tourists 
attracted  to  fall  colors.  By  Thanksgiving,  the  hectic  pace 
had  slowed,  and  there  was  a  bit  more  time  to  catch  up  on 
other  chores  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  another  season  put 
to  rest. 

There  are  signs  the  family  farm  may  be  disappearing,  and 
though  that  time  is  not  yet  imminent,  many  who  have  spent 
all  or  part  of  their  lives  on  a  farm  already  look  upon  what 
may  be  a  passing  era  with  wistful  regret.  The  best  of  it  was 
very  good.  Very  good,  indeed.  0 


North  Carolina  Collection,  University  of  North  Carolina 
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DRESSING 

^ICOLD 


Technology  brings  new  gear  and  new  ideas  to  help  outdoorsmen 
stay  warm  in  cold  weather.  Here's  what  works  best,  and  why. 

by  Joel  Arrington 


Until  just  recently,  I  was  often  cold 
when  duck  hunting  on  severe  days. 
I  remember  one  January  dawn 
when  we  hauled  in  sacks  of  decoys,  our  guns, 
shells  and  cameras.  By  the  time  we  had 
slogged  across  the  Bodie  Island  marsh  to 
the  blind,  I  was  toasty  warm. 

But  a  front  was  moving  through  and  the 
temperature  was  falling.  We  set  the  decoys 
hurriedly  and  crouched  in  the  blind.  Teal 
were  flashing  by,  snow  geese  were  moving 
out  of  the  big  ponds,  and  I  was  excited,  but 
within  20  minutes,  I  was  beginning  to  get  a 
little  cold.  Then  my  teeth  started  chattering. 
It  blew.  Soon  skim  ice  began  to  form 
around  clumps  of  marsh  grass.  My  toes 
ached;  waves  of  tremors  washed  over  me  as, 
between  flights  of  pintail  and  teal,  I  tried  to 
pretend  I  was  having  fun.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  a  big  thermos  of  coffee,  I  would  have 
been  even  more  miserable. 

Something  like  that  has  probably 
happened  to  everyone  who  hunts,  fishes  in 
the  fall,  or  spends  much  time  outdoors  in 
winter.  It  need  not.  New  artificial  fibers  and 
vapor-permeable  outerwear,  combined 
with  the  ancient  principle  of  layering,  have 
the  potential  of  making  excessive  body 
chilling  a  thing  of  the  past.  But  you  still 
must  learn  to  dress  for  the  cold. 

The  problem  with  natural  insulating 
fibers,  such  as  down,  wool  and  cotton,  is 
that  they  are  no  good  wet.  Wool  retains 
more  of  its  insulating  qualities  when  wet 
than  other  natural  fibers,  but  it  does  not 
begin  to  compare  in  efficiency  to  the  thin 
filaments  that  have  come  out  of  industrial 
laboratories  recently.  Sontique,  Thinsulate, 
Quallofil  and  others  whose  qualities  are 
lauded  on  tags  attached  to  new  garment 


zippers  have  sufficient  loft  to  trap  dead  air, 
but  they  do  not  absorb  much  water.  Most 
of  them  will  take  on  only  about  1  percent 
water.  Garments  filled  with  these  materials, 
even  if  immersed,  can  be  wrung  out,  whirled 
around  your  head  a  few  times,  and  put  back 
on.  They  will  still  retain  nearly  all  their 
insulating  qualities.  These  fibers  also  tend 
to  dry  quickly,  unlike  their  natural  prede- 
cessors. They  do  not  cause  allergies,  clump 
or  grow  mildew.  While  the  price  of  high 
quality  down  is  climbing  out  of  sight, 
artificial  fibers  are  relatively  inexpensive. 

Other  types  of  artificial  fibers  can  be 
knitted  and  loomed  into  fabrics  that  are 
nearly  ideal  for  cold  weather  underwear. 
Polypropylene  next  to  the  skin  does  not 
absorb  perspiration,  as  my  cotton/ wool 
underwear  did  while  I  labored  through  the 
marsh  mud  to  our  blind.  Consequently,  it 
does  not  become  cold  and  clammy.  Rather, 
sweat  wicks  through  to  outer  layers,  where  it 
dries  harmlessly.  Dry  underwear  is  more 
important  to  staying  warm  than  most 
people  realize. 

Synthetic  materials  can  also  be  spun  into 
something  resembling  shearling,  although 
some  of  it  is  much  finer.  It  is  called,  variously, 
"fleece"  or  "pile,"  and  some  of  the  fabrics 
have  excellent  insulating  qualities  and  a 
good  feel  next  to  the  skin.  They,  too,  absorb 
virtually  no  water. 

The  other  new  development  in  dressing 
for  cold  weather  is  the  vapor-permeable 
membrane.  Critics  say  it  works  better  in 
theory  than  in  practice,  but  the  idea  is  water 
cannot  get  in,  while  vapor  can  get  out.  If 
I  had  been  wearing  a  parka  made  of  this 
membrane  that  morning,  the  moisture- 
bearing  air  I  generated  while  trudging 


through  the  marsh  could  have  passed  through 
it,  instead  of  condensing  into  droplets  inside 
my  rubberized  nylon  rain  gear — droplets 
that  were  absorbed  back  into  my  clothes  and 
made  me  feel  damp  all  day. 

The  most  commercially  successful 
product  of  this  type  has  been  Gore-Tex.  It 
is  essentially  a  thin  teflon  sheet  with  millions 
of  tiny  holes  per  square  inch.  The  holes  are 
so  small,  a  drop  of  water  cannot  get  through 
except  under  pressure,  yet  water  molecules 
in  vapor  can  pass  through.  This  material 
may  be  laminated  to  various  kinds  of  fabric 
or  sandwiched  between  two  fabrics. 

It  makes  a  rather  expensive  garment, 
but  fans  sing  its  praises.  Others  say  it  is  too 
costly  for  what  you  get.  In  actual  use,  it  is 
not  as  waterproof  as  "real"  rain  gear,  and  it 
does  not  always  sufficiently  permit  vapor 
exhaust.  While  Gore-Tex  and  similar 
materials,  such  as  Entrant,  may  be  the  best 
available  for  cold,  dry  weather,  they  will  be 
virtually  useless  for,  let's  say,  hiking  into  a 
dove  field  on  a  muggy  September  day  in  the 
Sandhills.  Whether  you  wear  a  vinyl  dime- 
store  rain  coat  or  the  most  expensive  Gore- 
Tex  rain  suit,  you  are  going  to  be  wet  when 
you  get  to  your  stand. 

"High  cost  raises  customer  expectation," 
says  Raleigh  retailer,  Tom  Valone,  about 
Gore-Tex.  "They  pay  100  bucks  or  more 
for  a  piece  of  rain  gear  that's  supposed  to 


Frigid  temperatures  can  chill  the 
body  and  make  for  an  unpleasant  winter 
outdoor  experience  unless  care  is  taken 
with  proper  dress.  New  artificial  fibers 
can  help  the  outdoorsman  cope  better 
with  the  cold. 
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Layering  is  the  hey  to  keeping  warm  in 
the  outdoors.  This  outdoorsman  is 
wearing  several  layers  of  clothing  that 
will  keep  him  warm  on  even  the  coldest 
days  afield.  Closest  to  the  skin  is  a  poly- 
propylene undershirt.  Next  comes 
another  polypropylene  shirt  that  acts 
as  an  insulating  layer.  On  top  of  that 
are  an  insulated  parka  and  a  rain  shell. 


'breathe'  and,  first  time  out,  they're  wet  in  it 
and  here  they  come  back.  Of  course,  every- 
thing has  its  limitations.  Gore-lex  does  a 
good  job  within  a  range  of  conditions." 

All  the  new  materials  have  shortcomings 
and  each  brand  represents  a  trade-off.  You 
give  up  some  waterproofness  to  gain  some 
vapor  permeability;  you  give  up  perhaps 
several  qualities  to  attain  low  cost.  Each 
material  has  its  own  characteristics. 
Sontique,  when  used  as  a  fill  in  vests  and 
jackets,  conforms  better  to  your  body 
contours  than,  let's  say,  Thinsulate.  It's 
more  like  down  in  that  respect,  while 
Thinsulate  is  somewhat  stiff  and  "boardy," 
perhaps  a  better  insulator  in  boots  and 
fashion  items,  where,  incidentally,  it  is 
being  widely  used. 

At  least  one  of  the  major  national  retailers 
of  outdoor  clothing,  in  its  mail  order  catalog, 
recommends  conventional  rain  gear  over 
Gore-Tex  or  Entrant  for  use  around  salt 
water.  The  problem  is  that  salt  is  a  dessicant 
—  a  drying  agent.  It  attracts  moisture  from 
the  air,  which  explains  why  it  is  so  hard  to 
dry  a  shirt  or  sneakers  that  have  been  wet 
with  sea  water.  Salt  water  dries  on  the 
outside,  and  sometimes  the  inside,  of  your 
Gore-Tex  raingear.  The  deposited  salt 
attracts  any  moisture  in  the  air,  so  the  rain 
gear  feels  clammy.  Now ,  this  also  happens 
with  such  conventional  rain  suit  materials  as 
rubberized  nylon.  The  difference  is,  since 
they  do  not  breathe,  they  act  as  vapor 
barriers.  With  them,  you  feel  warm  and  wet 
rather  than  cool  and  wet  as  you  do  with 
vapor  permeable  gear. 

It  is  probably  good  advice  to  get  in  the 
shower  with  Gore-Tex  or  Entrant  garments 
after  you  have  used  them  around  salt  water. 

There  is  a  school  of  thought  in  the  science 
of  dressing  for  the  cold  that  discounts  all 
vapor  permeable  garments  because  of  their 
shortcomings.  To  that  way  of  thinking,  v-p 
fabrics  are  neither  fish  nor  fowl  —  neither 
adequately  waterproof  nor  sufficiently  vapor 
permeable.  I  have  read  persuasive  arguments 
for  carrying  instead  two  garments — totally 
waterproof  rain  gear  for  when  it  rains  and  a 
merely  water  resistant  wind-breaker  for 
when  it  doesn't. 

For  extreme  cold,  this  school  endorses 
the  vapor  barrier.  By  preventing  moisture 
from  leaving  the  skin  surface  at  all,  evapo- 
ration and  resultant  cooling  are  eliminated. 
You  can  do  it  with  a  plastic  bag. 

Put  on  a  polypro  sack,  then  slip  a  Baggie 
over  your  foot.  Top  this  with  perhaps  a 
wool/ polypro  blend  sock  and  your  usual 
boot.  Dress  your  other  foot  in  your  usual 
way  for  a  cold  day  and  see  which  is  warmer. 

If  you  do  a  lot  of  your  cold  weather 
hunting  and  fishing,  as  I  do,  out  of  chest 
waders,  you  are  already  familiar  with  a  type 


of  vapor  barrier.  Waders  don't  breathe,  as 
you  know  well  when  you  peel  them  off  after 
a  warm  day.  If  you  will  wear  only  poly- 
propylene under  them,  including  polypro 
socks,  you  will  be  much  more  comfortable. 

The  keys  to  staying  warm  and  dry  are: 
(a)  layering;  (b)  polypropylene  next  to  the 
skin;  (c)  insulating  layers  of  polypro,  or 
perhaps  polyester  or  even  wool;  and  (d)  a 
windproof,  waterproof  outer  layer,  either 
vapor  permeable  or  not,  depending  on  your 
convictions  and  the  existing  conditions. 

There  are  also  old  tips  to  remember.  You 
must  keep  your  head  warm  and  dry.  I  never 
had  a  parka  with  a  hood  I  could  shoot  out 
of.  Turn  your  head  and  you  are  looking  at 
the  inside  of  your  hood.  Except  when  it 
rains,  my  standard  headgear  has  been  a  wool 
watch  cap,  but  recently  I  have  changed  over 
to  a  polypro  balaclava,  which  is  a  knitted 
garment  that  pulls  over  your  head  down  to 


"I  have  read  persuasive 
arguments  for  carrying 
two  garments  —  totally 
waterproof  rain  gear  for 
when  it  rains  and  a  water- 
resistant  wind-breaker 
for  when  it  doesn't" 


your  neck.  There  is  a  hole  for  your  face  and 
the  whole  thing  can  be  rolled  up  to  wear  as 
a  cap  when  it's  warmer. 

I  also  like  a  wool  scarf.  It  seals  the 
vulnerable  neck  area  against  drafts. 

Cold  feet  has  always  been  a  particular 
problem  for  me.  Tom  Valone  recommends 
polypro  socks  next  to  the  skin,  a  pair  of 
wool  or  blend  socks,  and,  if  it  is  really  cold, 
a  vapor  barrier.  He  recommends  you  get 
boots  sized  to  wear  the  same  number  of 
socks  for  any  weather.  If  you  get  them  too 
large,  when  you  wear  only  one  pair  of  socks, 
you  get  abrasion.  If  you  get  them  too  small 
and  put  on  two  or  more  pairs  of  socks  for 
cold  days,  you  will  squeeze  your  toes  and 
cut  off  circulation,  defeating  your  purpose. 

I  like  rubber-bottomed  boots — pacs  — 
for  some  types  of  hunting.  But  without  an 
insulating  innersole  they  can  be  frigid.  I 
always  used  felt  innersoles,  but  Valone 
recommends  closed-cell  foam,  also  called 
permafoam,  innersoles,  which  can  be 
purchased  at  large  drug  stores.  They  dry 
faster. 

Jim  Murray  of  Raleigh  is  an  eastern  North 
Carolina  deer  hunter  who  also  happens  to 
be  a  mountain  climber  with  international 


experience.  His  last  climb  was  of  Aconcagua 
in  Argentina,  the  highest  peak  in  the 
southern  hemisphere.  In  these  expeditions, 
decisions  about  what  you  wear  may  bear  on 
whether  you  get  frostbite  or  worse. 

"I'm  sold  on  Gore-Tex,"  Murray  said 
in  his  Raleigh  home,  surrounded  by  mem- 
orabilia from  his  travels  to  Nepal,  Alaska 
and  around  the  world.  "It's  light — saves  me 
taking  two  jackets  when  weight  is  critical. 
Yes,"  he  went  on,  "it  has  its  shortcomings, 
but  there  is  just  no  better  alternative." 

Murray  said  it  was  important  to  wear  the 
polypro  underwear.  "Sweat  control  is  one 
of  the  most  important  factors  in  high- 
altitude  climbing,"  he  said.  "It  might  mean 
the  difference  in  losing  your  toes  —  or  your 
life."  He  also  likes  vapor  barriers,  especially 
for  extreme  conditions.  In  the  assemblage  of 
synthetic  fabric  clothing  he  showed  me  were 
what  looked  like  a  plastic  pair  of  pants  and 
a  plastic  jersey. 

I  asked  Murray  what  he  would  wear  deer 
hunting  where  there  would  be  moderate 
walking  in  temperatures  ranging  over  the 
day  from  30  to  60  degrees  Fahrenheit.  This 
is  what  he  said: 

•  Light  to  medium  polypro  underwear  — 
pants  and  shirt 

•  Heavy  polypro  shirt  as  the  insulating 
layer  over  that 

•  Jeans  or  ( if  no  heavy  briars  and  under- 
brush were  expected)  Gore-Tex  shell 
bibs 

•  Polypro  jacket  insulating  layer 

•  Gore-Tex  shell  parka 

•  Treated  leather  boots  with  polypro 
socks,  vapor  barrier,  wool  ragg  socks 

Murray  likes  balaclavas  and  has  them  in 
heavy  wool,  silk  and  polypro. 

He  stressed  the  principal  of  layering,  but 
pointed  out  that  you  have  to  take  the  time  to 
remove  layers  when  necessary.  When 
climbing,  for  example,  it  is  extremely 
important  to  stop  and  peel  down  when  you 
begin  to  heat  up.  Otherwise,  you  will  get 
wet  and  suffer  the  consequences  later. 

Walking  in  dense  growth  can  be  hot  work, 
even  early  in  the  morning  when  trudging  in 
to  your  deer  stand.  You  should  discipline 
yourself  to  take  off  clothes  and  carry  them 
rather  than  let  yourself  get  too  hot.  At  the 
very  least  you  should  open  clothes  to  allow 
as  much  ventilation  as  possible. 

There  are  circumstances  when  no 
fabric  —  natural  or  artificial  —  can  guarantee 
warmth  over  the  range  of  temperatures  and 
levels  of  exercise  we  experience  in  the 
outdoors.  But  science  and  industry  have 
made  great  gains  toward  that  ideal  in  just  the 
last  decade.  We  may  expect  garments  to  get 
lighter,  warmer,  more  waterproof  and  more 
vapor  permeable.  The  result  will  be  more 
comfortable  and  safer  days  afield.  0 
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illustration  hy  Wait  Qbman 
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Who  says  ducks  and  doves  don't  mix?  Or  brown  trout  and  bushy  tails? 
Maybe  you  ought  to  try  these  combinations. 


MIXED 
BAGS 


by  Jim  Dean 


For  every  sportsman,  there  is  a  time 
when  the  vigor  of  youth  matches  the 
vitality  of  obsession.  In  other  words, 
when  you're  20  years  old  it  is  no  big  deal  to 
get  up  at  3  o'clock  in  the  morning,  hunt  all 
day,  then  come  back  and  talk  about  it  half 
the  night.  In  fact,  most  of  us  have  known  the 
time  when  an  impulsive  suggestion  at 
midnight — no,  not  that  kind  —  might  spark 
a  5 -hour  drive  to  a  lake  or  stream  where  we 
would  fish  from  dawn  until  dark,  drive  five 
more  hours  home,  and  get  up  the  next  day 


feeling  like  a  million  bucks. 

But  sooner  or  later,  most  of  us  reach  the 
point  where  we  prefer  to  savor  life  in  less 
robust  gulps.  We  don't  so  much  grab  for  the 
gusto  as  simply  wait  until  it's  passed  around 
the  table.  Even  so,  some  of  the  finest  hunting 
and  fishing  takes  place  on  marathon  outings 
where  you  try  to  squeeze  in  as  many  activities 
as  possible  until  you  virtually  collapse  from 
exhaustion.  I  once  knew  a  Carteret  County 
fellow  who  would  spend  fall  mornings  bass 
or  surf  fishing,  hunt  doves  all  afternoon, 
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then  spend  the  entire  night  shark  fishing  on 
an  ocean  pier,  grabbing  a  couple  of  hours 
sleep  in  a  damp  sleeping  bag.  Those  were  his 
days  off,  of  course,  since  he  spent  his  week- 
days commercial  fishing  from  dawn  until 
dark.  His  was  admittedly  an  extreme  case. 

There  are,  however,  some  obvious 
advantages  to  combining  certain  outdoor 
sports.  Every  October,  for  example,  several 
of  us  gather  in  the  mountains  to  stalk  a  few 
wild  brown  trout  in  the  thin  water.  It's 
usually  a  leisurely,  long  weekend  with  the 
mornings  spent  drinking  coffee  on  the 
porch,  the  afternoons  spent  on  the  stream 
and  the  early  evenings  occupied  by  the 
consumption  of  a  massive  amount  of  food. 
There  are  no  late  evenings  since  most  of  us 
are  snoring  on  the  sofas  by  9  p.m. 

When  my  son,  Scott,  became  old  enough 
to  join  this  annual  ritual,  he  had  a  bit  more 
vinegar  than  the  rest  of  us,  and  was  not 
content  to  waste  an  entire  morning  flushing 
his  system  with  a  pot  of  coffee.  At  daylight, 
he  would  take  his  old  Model  62  pump  and  a 
handful  of  .22  longs  and  sneak  out  the  back 
door.  Less  than  200  yards  up  the  steep  cove 
behind  the  cabin,  there  is  a  stand  of  mature 
hickories  where  you  can  count  on  seeing  a 
few  gray  squirrels. 

Squirrel  hunting  and  trout  fishing  go 
together  admirably,  and  I've  even  managed 
to  arise  early  enough  a  few  times  to  join 
him.  It's  now  routine  to  pack  the  rifles  on 
fall  trout  trips  and  share  the  dawn  under  a 
cathedral  of  luminous  color. 

The  notion  of  combining  unlikely  species 
on  the  same  hunting  or  fishing  trip  is  hardly 
new,  and  it's  something  most  of  us  have 
done  at  one  time  or  another  to  enhance  a 
trip's  potential.  Such  mixed  bag  trips 
needn't  test  your  stamina,  either,  and  they 
give  you  options  you  might  otherwise  miss. 

A  dozen  years  ago,  I  was  on  a  typical 
December  waterfowl  hunt — typical 
because  it  was  quickly  over  when  the  sun 
rose  into  a  cloudless  sky  and  our  decoys 
floated  in  the  still  water  like  rubber  ducks 
in  a  bathtub. 

"If  we  sit  out  here  all  day  we  might  get  a 
shot  at  a  random  duck,  but  it's  not  likely," 
said  my  companion.  "I've  got  a  better  idea. 
The  second  half  of  the  dove  season  is  open, 
and  I  know  a  couple  of  fields  where  I've  seen 
a  few  birds  in  recent  days.  What  say  we  give 
them  a  shot?" 

We  gave  them  more  than  a  shot — about 
2Vi  boxes  as  I  recall.  It  was  one  of  the  best 
late-season  dove  hunts  I've  ever  experienced, 
and  it  came  about  solely  because  I  was  with 
a  hunter  who  was  unconventional  enough  to 
think  of  a  substitute. 

Given  the  dwindling  duck  season  and  the 
vagaries  of  winter  weather,  it  pays  waterfowl 
hunters  to  give  some  thought  to  alternatives. 


Just  last  year,  a  mid-winter  week  of  Bermuda 
weather  at  Oregon  Inlet  had  a  lot  of  duck 
and  goose  hunters  bemoaning  the  fact  that 
they  had  failed  to  bring  along  any  surf- 
fishing  gear.  It  happens  every  year,  yet  few 
duck  hunters  plan  their  trips  with  any  idea 
of  what  they  might  do  if  the  ducks  don't  fly 
or  the  weather  turns  warm. 

The  Currituck,  Oolington  Harbor  area 
offers  yet  another  unlikely  combination  that 
has  paid  off  for  a  few  sportsmen  in  years 
past.  In  many  spots  along  the  northern 
Outer  Banks,  only  a  few  hundred  yards 
separates  some  of  the  finest  saltwater  fishing 
on  the  East  Coast  from  some  of  the  best 
largemouth  bass  fishing  in  the  nation.  It  is 
not  difficult,  especially  in  the  spring  or  fall, 
to  tangle  with  half  a  dozen  or  more  fiesty 

"I  once  knew  a  fellow  who 
would  spend  fall  mornings 
bass  or  surf  fishing,  hunt 
doves  all  afternoon,  and 
then  spend  the  entire 
night  shark  fishing  on 
an  ocean  pier" 

largemouths  in  the  morning  and  spend  the 
afternoon  hip  deep  in  salt  spray  while  big 
bluefish  chew  up  your  tackle.  I've  seen  the 
time  when  fishing  might  be  good  at  Nags 
Head  and  poor  at  Currituck,  or  vice-versa, 
and  if  you've  got  the  right  gear  along,  you 
can  sometimes  salvage  a  trip. 

The  biggest  problem  with  this  kind  of 
mixed-bag  trip  is  that  it  requires  a  lot  of 
extra  gear.  Heaven  knows  most  of  us 
already  carry  too  much  stuff  on  a  simple 
bass  fishing  or  duck  hunting  trip  without 
worrying  about  adding  things  we  "think" 
we  might  need.  It's  not  much  trouble  to 
stick  a  .22  rifle  in  the  trunk  on  a  trout  trip, 
but  you  may  think  that  carrying  a  full  range 
of  surf-fishing  gear  on  a  duck  hunt  is  more 
trouble  than  it's  worth. 

Even  so,  there  are  some  fairly  simple 
approaches  to  mixed-bag  hunting  and  fish- 
ing that  can  enhance  your  pleasure.  Back 
when  the  single-barreled  shotgun  leaning  in 
the  corner  was  a  standard  country-kitchen 
accessory,  mixed-bag  hunting  was  both 
commonplace  and  uncomplicated.  A  teen- 
ager would  stuff  a  few  12-gauge  shells  in  his 
jeans,  call  the  family  fleabag  and  strike  out 
through  the  fields  and  woods.  Supper  might 
be  a  rabbit,  squirrel,  bobwhite,  coon, 
'possum  or  even  venison — whatever  was 
in  season  and  available. 

Some  of  my  favorite  combinations  are  not 
much  more  complicated.  For  example,  if 
you're  a  quail  hunter  and  hunt  mostly  in  the 


Coastal  Plain  or  lower  Piedmont,  you  can 
easily  add  a  few  woodcock  to  your  bag 
when  the  season  for  these  migrants  overlaps 
the  bobwhite  season.  The  trick  is  to  spend  a 
little  more  time  in  the  damp  bottomlands 
and  along  the  wooded  ridges  bordering  low 
areas  with  thick  cover.  Woodcock  (also 
called  timberdoodles)  and  Wilson's  snipe 
probe  for  earthworms  using  their  long  bills, 
and  lowlands  are  where  you  most  often  find 
these  birds.  You'll  also  get  some  shots  at 
woods'  coveys  of  bobwhites  you  might  not 
otherwise  find.  Your  bird  dogs  may  not 
want  to  retrieve  the  woodcock  or  snipe,  but 
most  good  dogs  will  point  them. 

Because  woodcocks  are  migrants,  hunting 
them  is  usually  a  feast-or-famine  situation. 
When  a  flight  is  passing  through,  these 
curious  birds  can  offer  great  shooting  and 
good  eating,  and  it's  certainly  worthwhile  to 
check  out  the  bottomlands  while  you're 
looking  for  quail. 

Another  natural  combination  that  appeals 
to  me  is  largemouth  bass  and  chain  pickerel. 
I  know  that  many  bass  fishermen  consider 
pickerel — locally  called  jack — as  little  more 
than  trashfish,  but  I  think  that's  a  bum  rap. 
On  many  of  the  blackwater  rivers  and  lakes 
of  eastern  North  Carolina,  pickerel  and  bass 
haunt  the  same  cover  and  frequently  strike 
the  same  lures.  True,  a  small  pickerel  doesn't 
put  up  much  fight,  but  a  three  pounder  is  a 
handful.  In  fact,  I'll  trade  any  5 -pound  bass 
for  a  pickerel  of  equal  size  because  they're 
not  nearly  as  common.  One  of  the  hand- 
somest stringers  I  ever  photographed  had  a 
trio  of  2-  to  3-pound  pickerel. 

The  point  of  all  this  is  simply  to  suggest 
that  you  keep  your  options  open.  A  lot  of 
hunters  and  fishermen  —  including  yours 
truly  —  become  so  obsessed  with  one 
particular  species  that  we  overlook  some 
great  sport.  We  hunt  bobwhites  exclusively 
and  never  make  the  minor  adjustments  that 
could  add  a  few  woodcock  or  snipe  to  our 
bag.  We  fish  for  trout  in  the  mountains  and 
totally  ignore  the  bushytails  that  are 
cavorting  in  the  woods  along  the  stream. 
We  sit  in  a  duck  blind  all  day  under  bluebird 
skies  and  never  consider  the  fact  that  we 
may  be  overlooking  some  superb  dove 
hunting  in  fields  a  few  miles  away. 

Yes,  I  know  most  of  us  don't  measure  the 
success  of  our  sport  by  game  killed  or  fish 
caught,  but  sometimes  even  the  diehard 
traditionalist  will  admit  that  he  gets  a  belly 
full  of  nonproductive  days. 

Of  course,  all  of  us  have  to  maintain  some 
standards.  Last  fall  when  the  channel  bass 
weren't  running,  the  bluefish  weren't  biting 
and  the  spots  wouldn't  cooperate,  I  refused 
to  fill  a  cooler  with  the  pinfish  that  were 
stealing  our  baits.  I  know  when  to  quit. 
Sometimes.® 
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"buzzard"  until  more  extensive  investigation 
could  be  made.  I  am  informed  by  Dr. 
Richard  Brown,  of  The  Carolina  Raptor 
Center  near  Charlotte,  that  the  correct  name 
for  these  birds  is  "vulture"  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  almost  everyone  calls  them 
buzzards.  I've  always  believed  in  majority 
rule,  but  since  we're  trying  to  find  new 
respect  for  an  old  buzz . . . ,  er,  bird,  perhaps 
I  can  concede  to  biological  correctness. 
Vulture  it  is. 

Another  improvement  we  can  make  to  the 
popular  image  of  vultures  is  their  scientific 
classification.  Having  seen  them  polish  off 
many  a  road-killed  'possum,  you  might 
think  they'd  be  classified  as  a  scavenger,  or 
carrion-eater  of  some  kind.  But  vultures  are 
raptors  —  they  are  birds  of  prey.  This  may 
seem  strange  to  those  who  think  of  prey  as 
something  taken  on  the  wing  or  streaking 
full  tilt  across  an  open  field  rather  than 
lying  dead  along  a  highway.  But  so  it  is. 

So  now  that  we've  rehabilitated  the  good 
name  and  scientific  lineage  of  the  vulture, 
perhaps  we  can  get  on  to  more  important 
things,  their  life  history  and  haunts. 

Of  the  three  species  of  vultures  that 
occur  in  the  continental  United  States,  two 
of  them  are  found  in  North  Carolina  —  the 
turkey  vulture  {Cathartes  aura)  and  the 
black  vulture  (Coragyps  atratus).  Only  the 
California  condor  ( Gymnogyps  californianus ) 
is  not  found  here.  This  species,  in  fact,  is 
found  in  fewer  and  fewer  places,  being 
nearly  extinct.  It  ranges  only  from  coastal 
Washington  State  southward  to  northern 
Baja  California.  By  comparison,  the  turkey 
vulture's  range  extends  from  southern 
Canada  through  Central  America  into  much 
of  South  America,  while  the  black  vulture 
ranges  generally  from  the  southern  United 
States  into  Central  and  South  America. 

Most  familiar  in  North  Carolina  is  the 
turkey  vulture.  With  a  wingspread  of 
approximately  6  feet  and  standing  nearly  2 
feet  tall,  the  bird  is  large.  The  turkey  vulture 
is  dark  brown  but  in  flight  shows  consider- 
able gray  on  the  underside  of  its  wings.  The 
naked,  reddish  head,  which  resembles  the 
head  of  a  turkey  and  increasingly  reddens 
with  age  is  where  the  turkey  vulture  gets 
its  name. 

On  the  ground  turkey  vultures  are 
awkward  and  walk  with  a  shifting  side-to- 
side  gait,  at  times  appearing  nearly  ready  to 
fall  over.  But  in  the  air  they  are  the  most 
skillful  soarers  and  gliders  anywhere.  Using 
thermals  caused  by  increasing  ground 
temperatures  in  flat  country  and  updrafts  in 
more  mountainous  terrain,  they  often  remain 


aloft  for  hours  without  flapping  their  wings. 
This  ability  to  soar  and  glide  enables  them  to 
cover  vast  amounts  of  territory  with  relative 
ease  in  search  of  food. 

Except  when  feeding  or  roosting  turkey 
vultures  are  rarely  seen  in  groups  of  over 
two  or  three.  Group  gatherings  do  occur  at 
times  but  they  seem  to  be  spontaneous, 
much  like  crows  who  "oldtimers"  have  said 
hold  "meetings."  But  instead  of  sitting  in 
trees,  the  vultures  soar  over  and  around 
each  other,  often  stacked  like  airliners  over  a 
crowded  airport.  Vocalizing,  which  is  often 
a  way  of  distinguishing  birds  at  a  distance,  is 
almost  nonexistent  for  the  turkey  vulture. 
With  the  exception  of  an  occasional  hissing 
sound  while  feeding,  the  bird  makes  no 
other  noise. 

The  food  supply  of  turkey  vultures  is,  to 
a  large  degree,  dependent  on  man.  While 
they  tend  to  feed  more  on  the  carcasses  of 
such  smaller  animals  as  opossums, 
raccoons,  and  rabbits  than  black  vultures, 
turkey  vultures  will  also  scavenge  on  the 
remains  of  larger  animals  such  as  deer, 
cows,  and  pigs.  Sanitation  laws  as  well  as 
extensive  recycling  of  animal  by-products 
since  the  turn  of  the  century  have  drasti- 
cally reduced  the  food  supply  available  for 
vultures.  Gone  are  the  days  of  open  sewers 
and  the  uncontrolled  discarding  of  dead 
animals  and  animal  parts  that  during  the 
1700s  and  1800s  attracted  large  numbers  of 


This  cave  in  Rockingham  County 
provided  nesting  space  for  a  pair  of 
black  vultures  in  1985.  Vultures  seek 
out  rocky  cliffs,  abandoned  farm 
buildings  and  fallen  trees  to  lay  large, 
white  eggs  splotched  with  brown. 

Foux'WeeU  old  vultures  are  covered 
with  soft  white  down.  Vulture  parents 
have  to  devote  about  2  V2  months  to 
feeding  their  young  before  hefty  babies 
can  take  to  the  air.  Vultures  feed  their 
young  by  regurgitating  food  often 
directly  into  their  mouths. 
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vultures  to  the  market  areas  of  large  cities. 
There,  scavenging  vultures  walked  the 
streets  and  alleys  in  search  of  scraps,  often 
causing  the  townspeople  to  make  a  detour 
around  them. 

Vultures  then  were  looked  upon  as  nasty 
but  welcome  visitors  who  removed  unwanted 
wastes  to  cities'  outskirts.  But  if  they  became 
lazy  and  began  roosting  on  roof  tops  nearer 
the  food  sources  citizens  complained. 
Mass  shootings  of  urban  vultures  weren't 
uncommon  when  the  birds'  excrement 
began  to  stain  the  roofs  of  city  buildings. 
And  since  much  of  the  drinking  water  was 
collected  in  cisterns  from  rooftop  rain 
runoff,  the  chance  of  disease  was  increased 
by  these  roosting  habits. 

While  photographing  vultures  eating,  I 
learned  that  the  birds  don't  begin  until  the 
carcass  has  decayed  to  their  taste.  They  then 
systematically  work  the  carcass  by  first 
plucking  out  the  eyeballs,  then  moving 
down  to  the  shoulder  area  where  muscle 
tissue  is  eaten,  and  finally  to  hind  parts 
where  the  intestines  are  exposed  and 
consumed.  After  these  delicacies  are  eaten 
the  rest  of  the  carcass  is  eaten  at  random. 

According  to  Dr.  Brown,  "One  of  the 
worst  aspects  of  raising  or  rehabilitating 
injured  vultures,  whether  young  or  adult, 
is  their  eating  habits.  Providing  food  is  no 
problem,  but  vultures  often  regurgitate 
their  food  if  they  feel  threatened  by  the 
attendants.  It  can  make  rehabilitation  of 
the  birds  a  nasty  business  and  one  that 
attendants  dread." 

"  Imprinting  is  also  a  problem,"  Brown 
continued,  "especially  where  young  vultures 
are  concerned.  We've  learned  that  with  just 
a  small  amount  of  contact,  young  vultures 
lose  their  fear  of  humans  and  approach  them 
in  search  of  food.  For  this  reason  it's  difficult 
to  release  orphaned  young  and  sometimes 
even  rehabilitated  adults  back  to  the  wild." 

How  vultures  find  their  food  in  the  wild 
has  been  the  subject  of  discussion  and 
experiments  for  decades,  but  today  there  is 
still  no  clear  proof  whether  the  birds  use 
sight  or  smell.  It's  obvious  that  vultures 
have  good  eyesight,  as  do  all  raptors,  and 
they  appear  to  have  an  excellent  sense  of 
smell.  Since  vultures  have  no  need  to  hurry 
in  their  hunt  for  food,  it  is  likely  they  use 
both  sight  and  smell.  It  has  also  been 
suggested  that  vultures  use  hearing  to  find 
food.  Rotting  animal  carcasses  attract  large 
numbers  of  flying  insects  and  beetles.  The 
noise  associated  with  these  insects' 
presence  at  a  carcass  might  help  vultures 
find  it,  especially  if  it  is  obscured  by  brush 


or  trees. 

Most  vultures  fly  over  a  carcass  many 
times  before  landing  and  then  spend  a  long 
time  observing  the  food  from  a  distance 
before  beginning  to  feed.  Sometimes 
vultures  leave  it  after  a  lengthy  inspection, 
apparently  deciding  that  the  food  is  not 
"ripe"  enough  for  their  taste.  They  often 
return  a  day  or  two  later  and  begin  feeding 
almost  immediately  upon  arrival.  Their 
soaring,  even  when  close  to  the  ground, 
doesn't  seem  to  disturb  small  animals  as 
does  the  flight  of  other  large  birds.  When 
hunting,  I  have  often  noticed  how  quickly 
squirrels,  chipmunks,  rabbits,  quail,  and 
other  small  birds  and  animals  scurry  to  a 
hiding  place  when  they  detect  the  approach 
of  a  hawk  or  owl.  The  flight  of  vultures  at 
tree-top  level  doesn't  cause  nearly  as  much 
panic  and  often  none  at  all.  Apparently 
these  creatures  have  learned  that  a  vulture's 
shadow  poses  no  threat. 

Most  turkey  vultures  migrate  seasonally 
but  some  do  not  migrate  at  all.  They  breed 
in  late  winter  and  nest  in  the  spring  when 
they  have  returned  from  their  winter  habitat 
to  the  south.  They  seek  out  rocky  cliffs, 
abandoned  buildings,  and  fallen  trees  to  lay 
two  large,  grayish-white  eggs  splotched  with 
brown  and  black.  The  eggs  are  deposited 
directly  on  bare  surfaces,  no  nest  being 
made.  The  eggs  hatch  after  30  to  40  days 
of  incubation  by  both  the  parents.  Turkey 
vulture  nestlings  are  covered  with  white 
down  which  they  keep  for  many  weeks. 
They  often  spend  more  than  two  and  a  half 
months  in  the  nest  after  hatching  before 
they  begin  to  fly.  The  adults  regurgitate 
food  to  make  it  available  for  the  nestlings 
and  the  young  often  take  it  directly  from  the 
mouth  of  the  adult. 

There  is  little  difficulty  distinguishing 
turkey  vultures  from  North  Carolina's 
other  resident  vulture,  the  black  vulture. 
Up  close,  the  most  obvious  difference  is  the 
head:  black  vultures  have  grayish-black 
heads  and  longer,  more  slender  beaks.  They 
are  slightly  heavier  than  turkey  vultures  and 
fly  with  several  rapid  wing  flaps  followed  by 
a  short  sail,  contrasted  with  the  infrequent 
flaps  of  the  turkey  vulture's  wings. 

Another  characteristic  that  sets  the  black 
vulture  apart  from  its  red-headed  cousin  is 
its  white  legs  and  feet.  "The  white  color  isn't 
the  actual  color  of  the  skin  but  is  a  result  of 
the  bird's  droppings  running  down  its  legs 
onto  its  feet  and  drying,"  says  Dr.  Brown. 
"It  also  makes  the  black  vulture's  legs  a 
poor  place  for  the  attachment  of  leg  bands 
that  are  often  used  by  researchers  to  track 
the  movements  of  the  birds.  The  chance  for 
infection  to  start  underneath  the  band  is 
great  so  wing  bands  are  used  isntead." 

The  black  vulture  lacks  the  wingspread 


and  tail  length  of  the  turkey  vulture.  Its  tail 
is  also  square-tipped  instead  of  round,  like 
the  turkey's.  These  details  are  not  as 
noticeable  to  the  untrained  eye,  especially  at 
a  considerable  distance.  What  is  more 
noticeable  in  flight  is  the  lack  of  gray  plumage 
underneath  the  wings  of  the  black  vulture. 
When  walking  on  the  ground,  it  is  ungainly. 
As  it  approaches  food  and  during  feeding  it 
emits  a  noise  much  like  the  woofing  of  a 
small  dog. 

Black  vultures  are  more  prevalent  in  the 
southern  part  of  their  range  which  extends 
into  South  America  and  tend  to  be  more 
numerous  in  coastal  areas,  but  inland  they 
quickly  become  outnumbered  by  the  turkey 
vulture.  Unlike  turkey  vultures,  black 
vultures  feed  in  the  same  large  groups  that 
they  travel  in.  Groups  of  dozens  and  even 
hundreds  are  often  seen  around  large  dead 
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animals.  Traveling  in  packs  is  probably  why 
black  vultures  feed  more  on  large  animals 
rather  than  the  smaller  animals  that  turkey 
vultures  tend  to  eat.  Feeding  in  packs  on 
large  animals  such  as  cows  is  where  the 
black  vulture  got  its  nickname  of  "Carrion 
Cow." 

Black  vultures  mate  in  late  winter,  then 
nest  and  raise  their  young  much  the  same  as 
turkey  vultures.  They  lay  one  or  two  goose- 
sized,  grayish-white  eggs  that  are  splotched 
with  brown  and  black.  As  with  turkey 
vultures,  no  real  nest  is  prepared  and  any 
suitable  place  from  a  rock  cliff,  to  a  cave,  or 
an  abandoned  house  is  used.  Both  parents 
assist  in  the  incubation  which  takes  from  28 
to  39  days.  The  nestlings  of  the  black 
vulture  are  covered  with  cinnamon-beige 
|  colored  down. 

Feeding  of  the  young  by  regurgitation  is 


the  same  for  both  species  and  the  adults  are 
apt  to  stay  at  the  nest  even  when  it  is  dis- 
turbed. Reports  often  tell  of  vultures  staying 
at  or  near  the  nest  and  nestlings  as  humans 
approach.  Sometimes  they  play  dead  and 
may  be  picked  up  and  moved  about.  This 
much  intrusion,  though,  will  often  cause 
the  adult  to  regurgitate  the  food  in  its 
stomach,  so  it's  best  to  observe  the  birds  at  a 
distance  and  then  go  about  your  business. 

As  I've  talked  to  people  about  vultures 
over  the  past  several  months,  I've  learned 
that  most  people  know  very  little  about  the 
birds.  Few  are  aware  of  state  and  national 
laws  protecting  vultures.  Most  people 
understand,  after  an  explanation,  why  the 
birds  need  and  deserve  protection.  But  the 
few  hardheads  that  don't  want  to  understand 
or  can't  are  the  same  unthinking  people  who 
would  shoot  an  eagle  just  to  see  it  fall.  In 


Rotting  deer  carcass  attracts  two 
adult  turkey  vultures.  Vultures  play  an 
important  role  as  nature's  garbagemen. 

doing  so,  they  continue  to  hurt  the 
reputations  of  the  thousands  of  sportsmen 
in  North  Carolina  who  obey  the  laws  and 
understand  why  they  are  necessary. 

It's  not  hard  to  understand  why  vultures 
are  misunderstood  and,  in  all  candor, 
generally  detested.  Admittedly,  they  are  not 
exactly  the  type  of  creature  you  would  want 
to  keep  as  a  pet,  especially  near  the  house.  It 
doesn't  inspire  as  does  the  eagle,  deer,  wild 
turkey,  or  squirrel.  It  doesn't  even  seem  to 
provoke  curiosity  in  most  people.  But  in 
spite  of  the  vulture's  ugliness  and  nasty 
habits,  there  is  still  a  place  and  need  for  it 
in  nature's  scheme  of  things. 
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Chair  And  Vice-Chair  Elected 
New  Wildlife  Commissioners  On  Board 


New  Faces:  Three  new  wildlife  commissioners  and  two  reappointed 
commissioners  recently  took  the  oath  of  office  from  North  Carolina 
Secretary  of  State  Thad  Eure  in  the  presence  of  Governor  James  G. 
Martin.  From  left  to  right  are  Thomas  Rhodes,  secretary  of  the  N.C. 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  and  Community  Development  ; 
Donald  Thompson  of  Mount  Gilead,  House  appointee  to  the  Com- 
mission; Dr.  Richard  Adams  ofStatesville,  Senate  appointee  to  the 
Commission;  Dr.  W.H.  "Mac"  McCall of  Asheville,  District 9 
commissioner;  Eugene  Price  of  Goldsboro,  District  3  commissioner; 
Allan  Miles  of  Concord,  District  6  commissioner  ;  North  Carolina 
Governor  fames  G.  Martin;  Senator  Joe  Thomas  of  Vanceboro; 
and  Secretary  of  State  Thad  Eure. 


Antique  Decoys  Displayed 
Waterfowl  Heritage  Featured 
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Anew  chairman  and  vice- 
chairman  of  the  N.C. 
Wildlife  Resources  Commis- 
sion were  elected  at  a  recent 
Commission  meeting  in  Raleigh. 
Jerry  Wright  of  Jarvisburg, 
wildlife  commissioner  for 
District  1  which  encompasses 
the  northeastern  counties,  was 
elected  chairman.  He  replaces 
Woodrow  Price  of  Gloucester, 
wildlife  commissioner  for 
District  2  which  includes  most 
of  the  coastal  counties,  who  has 
served  as  acting  chairman  since 
April.  Wildlife  Commissioner 
Donald  Thompson  of  Mount 
Gilead  was  elected  vice- 
chairman. 

At  the  same  meeting,  three 
new  district  commissioners  and 
two  reappointed  commissioners 
took  the  oath  of  office  from 
North  Carolina  Secretary  of 
State  Thad  Eure  in  the  presence 
of  Governor  James  G.  Martin. 

The  three  new  district  com- 
missioners are  Eugene  Price  of 
Goldsboro  representing  District 
3  (eastern  Piedmont);  Allan 
Miles  representing  District  6 
(south-central  Piedmont);  and 
Dr.  WH.  "Mac"  McCall  of 
Asheville  representing  District 
9  (western  North  Carolina). 
These  men  will  serve  six-year 
terms  which  expire  on  June  30, 
1991. 

Dr.  Richard  Adams  of 
Statesville  was  reappointed  to 
represent  the  Senate  by  North 
Carolina  Lieutenant  Governor 
Robert  B.  Jordan  III,  and  Donald 
Thompson  of  Mount  Gilead 
was  reappointed  to  represent  the 
House  by  Speaker  of  the  House 
Liston  B.  Ramsey.  These  com- 
missioners will  serve  two-year 
terms  which  expire  on  June  30, 
1987. 


"I'm  pleased  to  make  these 
appointments,"  said  Governor 
Martin.  "The  Wildlife  Com- 
mission is  recognized  as  a 
hardworking  and  professional 
organization,  and  I'm  sure  that 
these  outstanding  new  commis- 
sioners will  be  equal  to  the 
challenge  of  helping  to  conserve 
and  manage  our  valuable  wildlife 
resources  in  the  years  ahead." 

Senator  Joe  Thomas  of  Vance- 
boro also  commented  on  the  re- 
appointment of  commissioners 
Adams  and  Thompson.  "Dr. 
Adams  and  Donald  Thompson 
have  been  an  integral  part  of  the 
team  that  has  shaped  our  wild- 
life program  in  recent  years.  We 
in  the  General  Assembly  believe 
that  their  reappointment  will 
help  continue  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  by  the  Wildlife 
Commission." 

Eugene  Price  of  Goldsboro 
is  editor  of  the  Goldsboro 


Waterfowl  and  decoy 
fanciers  should  be  sure 
to  stop  by  the  North  Carolina 
Museum  of  History  in  Raleigh 
this  month.  An  exhibit  entitled 
"North  Carolina  Waterfowl:  In 
Wood  and  in  the  Wild"  will  be 
on  display  in  the  east  end  of  the 
Archives  and  History /State 
Library  building  through 
October  25. 

The  exhibit  features  three 
displays  housing  decoys,  arti- 
facts, artwork  and  photographs. 
The  first  display,  "The  Smoke  of 
Ducks,"  chronicles  our  water- 
fowl heritage  including  the  hey- 
day of  market  hunting,  elegant 
waterfowl  clubs,  and  other 
topics.  The  second  display  is 
entitled  "Preserving  North 


News-Argus.  He  is  an  avid  out- 
doorsman  who  enjoys  hunting, 
fishing,  camping,  sailing  and 
making  duck  decoys. 

Allan  Miles  of  Concord  is 
the  owner  of  Allan  Miles  Com- 
panies and  is  involved  in  the 
general  contracting,  real  estate 
and  insurance  businesses.  He  is 
also  a  part-time  farmer.  He  is  an 
avid  hunter  who  enjoys  all  types 
of  big  game  and  bird  hunting, 
and  is  also  an  avid  marlin  fisher- 
man. He  is  involved  in  Ducks 
Unlimited,  and  also  in  a  wide 
range  of  civic  activities  in 
Cabarrus  County. 

Dr.  WH.  "Mac"  McCall  of 
Asheville  is  a  physician.  He 
enjoys  all  types  of  hunting, 
fishing  and  field  trials. 

Donald  Thompson  of  Mount 
Gilead  is  a  farmer,  and  enjoys 
all  types  of  hunting  and  fishing. 
Dr.  Richard  Adams  of 
Statesville  is  a  surgeon,  and  is 
especially  fond  of  hunting. 


Carolina's  Waterfowl  Heritage." 
The  three  original  paintings 
featured  through  North  Caro- 
lina's Waterfowl  Conservation 
stamp  program  are  displayed,  as 
well  as  information  on  the  North 
Carolina  Wildlife  Endowment 
Fund  and  current  waterfowl 
management  programs.  The 
exhibit  closes  with  "Decoys: 
The  Lure  of  Collectors."  This 
display  shows  how  decoys  are 
made  and  features  antique 
decoys,  areas  of  collecting  and 
prominent  North  Carolina 
decoy  makers. 

The  exhibit  is  a  joint  project 
of  the  N.C  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  and  the  N.C. 
Museum  of  History. 
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Honored  By  Governor 
Thomasville  Shooting  Team  Top  Guns  In  Nation 


The  fastest  guns  may  still  live 
in  the  West,  but  the  best 
shots  are  from  North  Carolina, 
judging  from  the  results  of  the 
first  North  American  Hunter 
Education  Grand  Champion- 
ship held  recently  at  Remington 
Farms  in  Chestertown,  Mary- 
land. This  shooting  tournament 
was  open  to  school  teams  from 
throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  and  taking  first 
place  honors  was  the  hunter- 
safety  shooting  team  from 
Ledford  Senior  High  School  in 
Thomasville.  In  addition,  team 
member  Ken  Fowler  placed 
first  in  all  three  events — trap 
shooting,  small-bore  rifle 
shooting,  and  archery. 

The  national  tournament  is 
modeled  on  the  N.C.  Hunter 
Safety  Shooting  Tournament, 
which  was  developed  by  Com- 
mission Safety  Lieutenant 
Wilton  Pate  and  John  Daigle 
of  Kinston. 

On  their  return  to  North 
Carolina,  Steve  Cline  and  mem- 
bers Jeff  Ever  hart,  Ken  Fowler, 
Lee  Jeffries,  Dale  Lambeth  and 
Todd  Penley  had  a  surprise. 


They  were  honored  at  a  meeting 
of  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  by  Governor 
James  G.  Martin. 

"These  young  men  should  be 
very  proud  of  their  accomplish- 
ments," said  Governor  Martin 
as  he  presented  the  team  and 
coach  with  pins.  "I  also  want  to 
congratulate  their  coach  for  his 
work  with  this  and  other  teams." 

The  win  comes  as  no  surprise 
to  those  familiar  with  shooting 
sports  in  North  Carolina  for  the 
Thomasville  team  has  captured 
top  honors  in  the  annual  North 
Carolina  Hunter  Safety  Shooting 
Tournament  for  the  past  four 
years.  How  does  Coach  Steve 
Cline  consistently  turn  out 
winning  teams?  The  same  as 
with  any  other  sport  —  hard 
work  and  practice. 

"All  of  the  students  who  are 
interested  begin  by  taking  my 
Future  Farmers  of  America 
course  which  certifies  them  in 
hunter  safety,"  said  Cline.  "Once 
they're  certified,  they  can  try 
out  for  the  team  in  the  fall.  Last 
year,  we  had  37  kids  try  out.  Of 
those,  I  pick  the  top  five." 


Beginning  in  early  spring,  the 
team  practices  every  weekday 
that  the  weather  permits.  The 
team  also  schedules  Saturday 
practice  matches  with  other 
schools. 

"We're  fortunate  to  be  able 
to  participate  in  a  county  and 
regional  tournament  before 
going  to  the  state  hunter-safety 
shooting  tournament,"  said 
Cline.  "The  kids  also  really 
want  to  practice,  and  put  forth 
as  big  an  effort  as  they  would  in 
any  other  sport.  For  example, 
one  of  our  shooters  in  the  state 
tournament  also  was  a  confer- 
ence champion  in  the  shot-put 
and  discus,  but  he  treated  his 


Wildlife  lost  two  good 
friends  recently  when 
Hugh  Chatham  of  Elkin  and 
Frank  Copeland,  a  long-time 
resident  of  Alamance  County, 
died.  Both  of  these  men  were 
prominent  sportsmen  and  con- 
servationists, and  resolutions 
honoring  them  were  recently 
adopted  by  the  N.C.  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission. 

Chatham  was  a  lifetime 
sportsman  who  was  a  member 
of  the  Wildlife  Commission 
from  1965  through  1969,  and 
twice  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Commission.  He  was  especially 
fond  of  trout  fishing,  and  under 
his  guidance  the  Commission 
developed  a  wild  trout  fishery 
management  program  that  was 
widely  copied  throughout  the 
nation.  He  was  a  supporter  of 
Trout  Unlimited,  and  was  also 
active  in  the  North  Carolina 
Wildlife  Federation  and  Ducks 
Unlimited. 

Copeland  served  as  president 
of  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife 
Federation  in  1970,  and  was  a 


shooting  as  seriously  as  the 
track  events. 

"We  also  get  a  tremendous 
amount  of  support  from  the 
community.  The  athletic 
booster  club  helps  us  with  fund 
raising,  and  individuals  and 
sportsmen's  clubs  have  pitched 
in.  The  kids  also  furnish  their 
own  equipment,  and  we  reload 
our  own  ammunition.  But,  we 
couldn't  do  it  without  the  com- 
munity support.  In  Thomasville, 
when  you  step  into  a  local  busi- 
ness people  don't  just  ask  about 
the  football  team.  They  want  to 
know  how  the  hunter-safety 
shooting  team  is  doing  as  well." 


member  of  its  board  of  directors 
from  that  time  until  his  death. 
He  also  served  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  National  Wild- 
life Federation  from  1982  until 
his  death.  In  addition  he  was  an 
active  member  and  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Alamance  County 
Wildlife  Club,  a  member  of  the 
Durham  County  Wildlife  Club, 
and  a  member  of  the  Carolina 
Field  Trial  Club. 

"Both  of  these  men 
exemplified  the  best  in  the 
time-honored  tradition  of  the 
sportsman  as  wildlife  conser- 
vationist," said  Vernon  Bevill, 
former  executive  director  of 
the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission.  "For  many  years, 
they  were  strong  supporters  of 
the  Wildlife  Commission  and 
wildlife  conservation  in  North 
Carolina.  They  made  important 
contributions  to  the  state,  and 
through  these  resolutions  we 
wish  to  honor  their  memories 
and  offer  condolences  to  their 
families." 


Ken  Taylor 

Straight  Shooters:  The  Ledford  Senior  High  School  hunter-safety 
shooting  team  of  Thomasville  was  recently  honored  by  Governor  fames 
G.  Martin  for  winning  the  First  North  American  Hunter  Education 
Grand  Championship  in  Maryland.  From  left  to  right  are  Governor 
fames  G.  Martin;  Coach  Steve  Cline;  team  members  Ken  Fowler,  Todd 
Penley,  Lee  feffries,  Dale  Lambeth,  and  feff  Everhart;  Commission 
Safety  Lieutenant  Wilton  Pate  ;  John  Daigle  of  Kinston  ;  and  former 
Wildlife  Commission  Executive  Director  Vernon  Bevill. 


Hugh  Chatham,  Frank  Copeland  Honored 
Wildlife  Loses  Good  Friends 
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Marshall  Man  Honored 
Wildlife  Endowment  Fund  Tops  $4  Million 


Another  Milestone:  James  J.  Shehon  of  Marshall  was  recently 
honored  by  Governor  James  G.  Martin  for  purchasing  a  lifetime  license 
that  put  the  Wildlife  Endowment  Fund  over  $4  million.  From  left  to  right 
are  Vernon  BevHl,  former  executive  director  of  the  Wildlife  Commission; 
Lewis  Fraridin  of  Marshall;  Mrs.  Ollie  Shelton;  Kim  Shelton;  Dr.  W. 
H.  "Mac"  McCall  of  Asheville,  District  9  commissioner;  Woodrow 
Price  of  Gloucester,  District  2  commissioner;  Eddie  Bridges  of 
Greensboro,  District  5  commissioner;  James  Shelton;  Jackie  Shelton; 
and  Governor  Martin. 


Free  Print  While  Supply  Lasts 
Lifetime  Subscribers  Get  Gift 


James  J.  Shelton  of  Marshall  is 
a  lucky  man.  His  purchase  of 
a  lifetime  sportsman's  license 
led  to  a  meeting  with  North 
Carolina  Governor  James  G. 
Martin  last  July  when  he  was 
honored  for  putting  the  North 
Carolina  Wildlife  Endowment 
Fund  over  the  $4  million  mark. 
This  fund  is  supported  by  the 
sale  of  lifetime  hunting  and 
fishing  licenses,  lifetime 
subscriptions  to  Wildlife  In 
North  Carolina  magazine,  and 
tax-deductible  contributions. 
The  interest  earned  from  this 
fund  supports  wildlife 
conservation  programs. 

Shelton's  application  for  a  life- 
time license — personalized 
with  the  unique  message  "I 
Love  North  Carolina" — was 
one  of  20  received  on  June  14, 
when  the  Wildlife  Endowment 
Fund  reached  $4  million.  The 
applications  received  that  day 
were  set  aside,  and  a  drawing 
was  held  to  select  an  individual 
for  the  honor.  Shelton's  applica- 
tion was  selected. 

"It's  with  great  pleasure  that 
we  announce  that  the  North 
Carolina  Wildlife  Endowment 
Fund  has  passed  another  mile- 
stone— the  $4  million  mark," 
said  Governor  Martin  at  the 
ceremony.  "We're  very  proud 
of  the  Wildlife  Endowment 
Fund  and  sportsmen  such  as 
Mr.  Shelton  who  have  sup- 
ported it  over  the  years.  Mr. 
Shelton  is  a  teacher  and  also 
serves  as  an  instructor  of 
boating  and  hunter  safety,  and 
he'll  be  pleased  to  know  that  his 
purchase  of  a  lifetime  license 
helps  support  these  and  many 
other  worthwhile  wildlife 
programs." 

Shelton  has  taught  math, 
science  and  vocational  studies 
in  North  Carolina  public  schools 
for  26  years,  and  currently 
teaches  at  the  Laurel  School  in 
Marshall.  He  enjoys  hunting  for 


wild  turkey,  squirrel  and  grouse. 
He  also  enjoys  trout  fishing, 
water  skiing  and  boating. 

"I'm  proud  to  have  been  part 
of  such  a  fine  program  as  the 
Wildlife  Endowment  Fund," 
Shelton  said.  "I  think  it's  impor- 
tant that  we  support  wildlife 
protection  and  conservation, 
and  one  way  to  do  that  is  to 
support  the  North  Carolina 
Wildlife  Endowment  Fund." 

Applications  for  lifetime 
licenses  and  information  on  the 
Wildlife  Endowment  Fund  are 
available  from  license  agents, 
Wildlife  Commission  em- 
ployees, or  the  License  Section, 
N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission,  512  N.  Salisbury 
St.,  Raleigh,  NC  27611. 


If  you  order  a  lifetime  sub- 
scription to  Wildlife  In  North 
Carolina  now,  you're  in  for  a 
treat.  New  lifetime  subscribers 
will  soon  be  offered  a  free  copy 
of  "Forest  Secret,"  an  art  print 
of  a  whitetail  fawn  painting  by 
well-known  wildlife  artist  Bob 
Henley  of  Roanoke,  Virginia. 
( See  inside  back  cover. )  Those 
who  already  hold  lifetime 
subscriptions  to  the  magazine 
will  also  be  offered  this  print. 
The  free  prints  will  be  distri- 
buted on  a  first-come,  first- 
served  basis. 

This  gift  is  made  possible 
through  the  generosity  of  the 
Remarque  Gallery  of  High 
Point.  The  Remarque  Gallery 
recently  donated  about  850  of 
the  950  print  edition  to  help  the 
North  Carolina  Wildlife  Endow- 
ment Fund  by  promoting  the 
sale  of  lifetime  subscriptions  to 


Wildlife  In  North  Carolina.  In 
addition  to  lifetime  subscrip- 
tions, this  fund  is  also  supported 
by  the  sale  of  lifetime  hunting 
and  fishing  licenses  and  tax- 
deductible  contributions.  The 
interest  from  this  fund  is  used 
to  support  wildlife  conser- 
vation programs. 

Wildlife  art  buffs  are  no 
doubt  familiar  with  Henley's 
work.  His  wildlife  paintings 
have  been  featured  in  publica- 
tions throughout  the  Southeast, 
and  two  of  his  paintings  will 
also  appear  in  the  1986  North 
Carolina  Wildlife  Calendar." 
"Forest  Secret"  is  reproduced 
on  100  percent  rag  paper  stock 
with  fade  resistant  inks,  has  an 
image  size  of  16  Vi  inches  by 
21  %  inches,  and  originally  sold 
for  $50.00  each. 

"We're  offering  these  prints 
as  a  means  of  welcoming  new 
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lifetime  subscribers  and  saying 
thank  you  to  those  who  have 
already  made  this  investment," 
said  Sid  Baynes,  chief  of  the 
Wildlife  Commission's  Division 
of  Conservation  Education, 
which  publishes  Wildlife  In 
North  Carolina.  "We  urge 
people  considering  a  lifetime 
subscription  to  subscribe 
quickly  while  these  prints  are 
still  available.  They're  beautiful 
pieces  of  artwork,  and  would 
make  great  Christmas  gifts.  We 
also  want  to  thank  Cliff  Snider 
of  The  Remarque  Gallery  and 
Bob  Henley  for  their  support  of 
the  Wildlife  Endowment  Fund 
and  wildlife  conservation 
programs  in  North  Carolina." 

Lifetime  subscriptions  to 
Wildlife  In  North  Carolina  are 
ony  $  100.00  each  and  can  be 
purchased  using  the  form  in 
this  magazine. 
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DU  Youth  Program  Popular 
Greenwings  Builds  Better  Hunters 


Print  Orders  Being  Taken 
Sportsman's  Stamp  Features  Bass 


How  can  young  people  learn 
more  about  waterfowl?  One 
way  is  to  become  a  Greenwings 
member  of  Ducks  Unlimited. 

"Greenwings  is  Ducks 
Unlimited 's  special  youth- 
membership  program,"  said 
Martin  Lang  of  Kinston,  Green- 
wings Program  chairman  for 
Ducks  Unlimited  in  North 
Carolina.  "This  membership  is 
open  to  boys  and  girls  under 
18.  In  addition  to  such  basic 
membership  benefits  as  a  sub- 
scription to  Ducks  Unlimited 
magazine — which  is  published 
six  times  per  year — and 
membership  patches,  some  DU 
chapters  hold  annual  Green- 
wings Membership  events. 
These  social  gatherings  often 
include  contests  and  demon- 
strations of  waterfowl  identifi- 
cation, wildfowl  carving, 
retriever  handling,  and  many 
other  activities." 

The  North  Carolina  Chapter 
of  Ducks  Unlimited  is  also 
hosting  a  "North  Carolina 
Greenwings  Adventure"  this 
year  for  the  first  time.  "This 
adventure  is  based  on  a  similar 
project  conducted  by  DU  on 


Find  Den  Trees 
Tactic  For 
Bushytails 


If  you're  squirrel  hunting 
with  a  friend  or  two,  this  trick 
may  help  you  bag  a  few  extra 
bushytails. 

]    Locate  a  den  tree,  and  have 
one  member  of  the  party  hide 
nearby.  Then,  have  the  others 
leave  a  little  later.  Squirrels  that 
were  nearby  will  often  try  to 
return  to  the  den  tree  after  they 
see  some  hunters  leave,  affording 
the  lone  hunter  some  shots. 
Then,  switch  positions  at  the 
next  den  tree. 


a  national  level,"  said  Land. 
"Greenwings  who  win  an  essay 
contest  travel  to  Canada  and 
visit  many  of  DU's  waterfowl 
projects.  We  felt  that  was  a 
good  idea,  so  we  decided  to 
adapt  the  idea  to  North  Carolina. 
Twelve  Greenwings  members 
who  are  12  years  of  age  and 
older  in  North  Carolina — 
selected  through  a  random 
drawing  in  early  November  — 
will  visit  the  Pea  Island  and  Lake 
Mattamuskeet  national  wildlife 
refuges  from  November  22-24. 
The  kids  will  help  biologists 
band  ducks  and  geese  at  the 
refuges,  and  will  learn  more 
about  waterfowl  management 
in  North  Carolina." 

DU  Greenwing  memberships 
are  available  from  local  chapters 
or  send  $5  to  Ducks  Unlimited, 
PO.  Box  1737,  Kinston,  NC 
28501.  Be  sure  to  include  a  full 
name,  mailing  address,  and 
birth  date  of  the  member. 


Stuff  Dreams  Are  Made  Of:  The  1986  North  Carolina  Sports- 
man's stamp  and  art  print  features  this  painting  of  a  largemouth  bass  by 
Duane  Raver,  a  well-known  wildlife  artist  from  Cary  who  was  editor  of 
Wildlife  In  North  Carolina  magazine  for  many  years.  Orders  for  this 
timedimited  edition  print  will  be  taken  through  June  30,  1986.  For  more 
information  write  PRINTS,  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission, 
512  N.  Salisbury  St.,  Raleigh,  N.C.  27611. 


The  Wildlife  Endowment  Fund  Report 

The  Wildlife  Endowment  Fund  is  supported  by  the  sale  of  lifetime  licenses,  lifetime 
subscriptions  to  Wildlife  In  North  Carolina,  and  tax-deductible  contributions.  Only 
the  annual  interest  from  this  fund  is  used  for  wildlife  conservation,  and  the  fund  will  play  a 
key  role  in  supporting  wildlife  programs  in  the  future.  For  more  information,  write  to  the 
Wildlife  Endowment  Fund,  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  512  N.  Salisbury  St., 
Raleigh,  N.C.  27611. 


Lifetime  Sportsman's  License 
Lifetime  Hunting  License 
Lifetime  Fishing  License 
Lifetime  Subscriptions  to 

Wildlife  in  NC. 
Contributions 


Status  on  July  31, 1985 

Numbers  Sold 

13,360 
122 
860 

561 


Revenue  Received 

$3,981,994.32 
21,593.71 
148,044.68 

65,612.40 
60,515.78 


Fund  Total:  $4,277,760.89 
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Wildlife 
At  The  Fair 


Calendar  Of  Events 


Travels 
With  Barney 


The  North  Carolina  State  Fair 
is  scheduled  to  run  from 
October  18-26,  and  if  you're 
planning  to  visit  this  Raleigh 
extravaganza  be  sure  to  stop  by 
the  Wildlife  Commission's 
exhibit  near  the  Village  of 
Yesteryear. 

This  year's  exhibit  will 
include  the  ever-popular  fish  in 
aquariums.  The  Commission's 
new  youth-fishing  program, 
CATCH,  will  also  be  featured, 
along  with  information  on 
hunter  safety,  wildlife  manage- 
ment, outdoor  ethics,  conser- 
vation education  programs  for 
teachers  and  youths,  and  many 
other  subjects. 

Subscriptions  to  Wildlife  In 
North  Carolina  magazine,  and 
applications  for  lifetime 
hunting  and  fishing  licenses, 
will  also  be  available. 


October  3-5 

U.S.  Open  King  Mackerel 
Tournament  in  Southport.  For 
more  information  contact  the 
Southport-Oak  Island 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Rt.  5, 
Box  52,  Southport,  NC  28461. 

October  3-5 

Nags  Head  Surf  Fishing  Club 
Invitational  Tournament  at  Nags 
Head. 

October  5 

31st  Annual  Mullet  Festival  at 
Swansboro.  Features  crafts, 
entertainment,  and  a  mullet 
dinner. 

October  5-6 

North  Carolina  Trappers  Asso- 
ciation annual  convention  at  the 
Davidson  County  Fairgrounds 
near  Lexington.  Features 


The  1986  North  Carolina 
Wildlife  Calendars  Are  Here! 

Along  with  twelve  wildlife  art  selections,  the  1986  North 
Carolina  Wildlife  Calendar  features  a  complete  almanac 
section  including  hunting  seasons,  wildlife  facts,  boating 
access  areas,  and  ferry  schedules. 

For  the  perfect  gift  for  your  outdoor  enthusiast,  order  a 
calendar  today! 


Please  send  me  N.C.  Wildlife  Calendars  at  $6.00  each  $. 

Wake  County  residents  add  $.27  sales  tax  per  calendar 
Other  N.C.  residents  add  $.18  sales  tax  per  calendar 

Enclosed  is  my  check  for  Total  $_ 
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predator  calling  and  trap-setting 
demonstrations,  muzzleloading 
and  archery-shooting  contests, 
and  many  other  events. 


October  5-7 

Outer  Banks  Wild  Foods 
Weekend  at  the  Roanoke  Island 
Marine  Resources  Center  in 
Manteo.  Features  workshops, 
field  trips,  and  a  wild  foods 
banquet  of  unusual  seafoods 
and  edible  wild  plants.  For  more 
information  contact  the  Roa- 
noke Island  Marine  Resources 
Center,  EO.  Box  967,  Manteo, 
NC  27954. 

October  11-13 

Fifth  Annual  North  Carolina 
Oyster  Festival  at  Shallotte. 
Features  oyster  roast,  fish  fry, 
oyster  "cook-off,"  arts  and 
crafts,  and  other  events.  For 
more  information  contact  the 
South  Brunswick  Islands 
Chamber  of  Commerce, 
P.O.  Box  1380,  Shallotte, 
NC  28459. 

October  12-13 

Fifth  Annual  Statewide 
American  Indian  Cultural 
Festival  at  the  Cumberland 
County  Memorial  Auditorium 
in  Fayetteville.  Features  tradi- 
tional ceremonial  songs  and 
dances,  arts  and  crafts,  and 
other  events. 

October  17-20 

Annie  Oakley  Trap  Shooting 
Championship  at  the  Pinehurst 
Gun  Club  in  Pinehurst. 

October  19 

Fall  Wildfoods  Day  at  the  Fort 
Fisher  Marine  Resources  Center 
at  Kure  Beach.  Learn  to  harvest 
and  cook  wild  foods.  For  more 
information  contact  the  Fort 
Fisher  Marine  Resources  Center, 
Box  130,  Kure  Beach,  NC 
28449. 


Travels  With  Barney  —  A 
Fisherman's  Odyssey  by  John 
Rucker.  Large  format,  93  pp., 
softcover.  Available  for  $  11 
( includes  mailing)  from  Travels 
With  Barney.  P.O.  Box  9432, 
Greensboro,  NC  27429. 

Travels  With  Barney  is  a  tale 
of  one  man's  journey  which 
spans  North  America  from 
North  Carolina's  Outer  Banks 
to  the  remote  Alaskan  village  of 
Melancholy  Bay.  Rucker  hails 
from  Greensboro,  but  each 
spring  he  loads  up  an  ancient 
van  and  travels  with  his  dog 
Barney  to  Melancholy  Bay  to 
commercial  fish  for  salmon. 
His  daily  journal  poignantly  and 
often  humorously  chronicles 
his  journey.  The  book  is  also 
profusely  illustrated  with  color 
and  black  and  white  photo- 
graphs shot  by  Rucker  along 
the  way. 

Perhaps  my  favorite  part  of 
the  book,  though,  deals  with 
the  Eskimos  of  Melancholy  Bay. 
Rucker's  conversation  with  an 
old  Eskimo  about  the  kayaks 
used  in  his  boyhood  sums  up 
the  loss  of  the  Last  Frontier. 

"When  Robert  talks  of  the 
kayaks  that  he  has  made  by  hand 
many  years  ago,  he  becomes 
quite  excited;  his  deeply  lined, 
leathery  face  becomes  twenty- 
five  years  younger.  'They  were 
good.  We  go  everywhere.  Cross 
the  bay  against  the  tide,  against 
the  wind.  Go  all  the  way  upriver 
to  Melancholy  Lake.  Tie  it  to  a 
willow  and  sleep  in  it  at  night. 
Hunt  seals  in  it.' 

"  'Why  don't  you  use  one 
now,  instead  of  your  skiff  and 
outboard  motor?'  I  ask  him. 
"  'Too  slow,'  he  tells  me. 
"  'What's  the  hurry?'  I  ask. 
"  'You  brought  the  hurry,' 
he  says,  a  forgiving  smile  on 
his  face." 
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A  Kinship  In  Stone 

by  Jim  Dean 


It  was  an  impulsive  act.  The  August  sun  was  falling  into 
the  tops  of  the  distant  trees,  and  the  last  light  bathed  the 
fields  in  a  warm  glow.  At  the  crest  of  the  hill,  I  pulled  off  the 
dirt  path,  opened  the  car  door,  and  stepped  out  of  the 
artificial  cool  into  90-degree  heat.  These  rolling  fields  have 
not  changed  in  the  more  than  40  years  I  have  known  them.  I 
have  hunted  quail  here  with  a  grandfather  and  father,  and 
more  recently  a  son. 

With  no  particular  goal,  I  walked 
between  the  tall  tobacco  plants, 
kicking  up  grasshoppers  that  soared 
ahead  towards  a  large  field  of  corn 
that  seemed  to  fold  along  the  con- 
tours like  some  giant  yellow  quilt. 
Off  to  my  right,  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
beyond  the  path,  I  could  see  an 
abandoned  house  shrouded  in  vines, 
its  dark  windows  overlooking  a  good 
stand  of  soybeans  that  rimmed  a 
small  pond.  In  every  direction,  the 
view  was  familiar.  My  grandfather, 
dead  since  1968,  could  walk  the 
same  row  today  and  see  nothing 
different.  I  think  that  would  please 
him. 

As  I  turned  back  towards  the  car, 
and  paused  for  a  last  look,  I  noticed 
a  triangular  shape  next  to  my  foot.  I 
reached  down,  half  expecting  it  to 
be  a  clod  of  dry  dirt.  But  no,  it  was  a 
bit  more  substantial,  an  ancient  spear 
point  of  carefully  crafted  stone  with 
delicate  side  notches  and  serrated 
edges  that  came  to  a  sharp  point.  It 
was  so  nearly  dark  by  then  that  in 
order  to  see  the  shape  better,  I  held  it  between  my  thumb  and 
forefinger  and  raised  it  to  the  dying  light.  It  was  an  act  I 
recognized  immediately  as  being  symbolic — as  symbolic  as  it 
was  accidental. 

Here  I  stood  in  a  tobacco  field  in  1985,  no  doubt  the  first 
human  being  to  pick  up  this  bit  of  stone  in  something  like 
7,000  years.  For  me,  it  was  a  moment  of  almost  overpowering 
kinship  between  all  humans  who  have  visited,  used,  profited 
from  and  perhaps  loved  this  particular  small  plot  of  land. 
There  seemed  little  difference  between  a  grandfather  dead 
nearly  20  years  and  an  Indian  dead  thousands  of  years.  Or 
me,  or  those  who  would  follow.  I  also  realized  why  it  was 
important  for  me  to  walk  into  the  familiarity  of  that  field  and 
take  pleasure  in  such  continuity  wherever  I  might  find  it. 

That  short  incident  came  to  mind  again  over  a  month  later 


in  what,  at  first,  seemed  an  unlikely  place.  I  had  traveled  east 
to  the  town  of  Columbia,  capitol  of  Tyrrell  County.  With  s 
population  of  something  like  1,000,  it  is  the  largest  town  in 
the  county  (I  think  the  second  largest  is  Gum  Neck).  I  first 
saw  Columbia  when  it  had  no  paved  streets;  when  the  hotel 
there  (now  gone)  got  $2  per  night,  and  when  to  get  there  you 
passed  a  succession  of  junked  cars  marked  "Eat  At  Carley's 
Cafe"  for  20  miles  in  either  direction 
on  U.S.  64. 

Columbia  was  my  kind  of  town 
and  Tyrrell  County  was  a  sports- 
man's dream  from  Fort  Landing,  the 
Frying  Pan  and  Gum  Neck  on  the 
Alligator  west  through  the  pocosin 
and  swamps  to  the  eastern  shore  of 
Phelps  Lake.  Even  with  the  passage 
of  years  and  the  coming  of  super- 
farms,  peat  mining  and  a  lot  of 
other  changes,  the  area  still  retains  a 
lot  of  its  wild  appeal. 

And  so  it  was  as  we  sailed  out  of 
Columbia  down  the  Scuppernong 
River  into  Albemarle  Sound,  I  was 
pleased  to  see  that  the  shoreline  of 
this  handsome,  blackwater  river  still 
looked  like  the  kind  of  place  where 
you'd  want  to  watch  your  step.  In 
the  middle  of  the  Sound,  the  wind 
fell  out  completely  as  it  invariably 
does  when  I  go  sailing.  Indeed,  the 
entire  Sound  as  far  as  you  could  see 
in  any  direction  was  slick  calm 
("slick  cam,"  as  they  still  say  in: 
certain  areas  along  the  coast). 
We  turned  loose  the  sheets,  let 
the  boat  drift  and  jumped  over  the  side.  Around  us  in  the 
water  were  tiny  stingless  jellyfish  which  some  people  call 
phosphors.  They  brushed  lightly  against  our  legs  as  we 
drifted  on  boat  cushions.  What  reminded  me  of  the  spear 
point  was  the  sudden  realization  as  I  floated  there  that  I  could 
not  see  exactly  where  sky  met  water  in  the  distance.  Indeed,! 
unless  I  turned  to  look  at  the  boat  or  my  companions,  I  could 
not  see  anything  manmade  whatsoever.  Here  was  one  of  the 
few  places  left  in  North  Carolina  where  an  Indian  who  had 
lived  thousands  of  years  ago  might  look  around  and  see 
nothing  unfamiliar. 

For  more  than  a  month,  I  had  thought  of  that  spearpoint  as 
a  gift  from  the  past,  a  symbol  of  kinship,  and  a  reminder  that 
we  are  only  temporary  keepers  of  the  land  and  water.  Now,  alll 
at  once,  it  also  seemed  like  a  warning. 


Jim  Own 
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NATURE'S  WAYS 


I 

Female  argiope  spider 

XL 

requires  a  larger  body  than  the 

nude  so  she  can  carry  her 

numerous  eggs. 

\ 

Angler  fish  live  in  deep,  dark 
ocean  waters.  The  male  is  so 
small  that  it  attaches  itself  to  a 
female  like  a  parasite,  living  off 
her  and  fertilizing  her  eggs.  This 
arrangement  saves  time  that 
might  he  lost  looking  for  mates  in 
sueh  dark  water. 
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Sizing  Up  The  Sexes 

written  by  Lawrence  S.  Earley/ illustrated  by  David  Watts 


Goldilocks  was  a  curious  little  girl  who  discovered  that 
papa  bears  sat  in  "great  hig  chairs,"  mama  bears  in 
"medium  sized  chairs,"  and  baby  bears  in  tiny  chairs.  Papa 
bears  also  ate  from  great  big  bowls  of  porridge  and  slept  in 
great  big  beds,  while  mama  bears  only  needed  medium- 
sized  bowls  and  medium-sized  beds.  Stories  like  "Goldilocks 
and  the  Three  Bears"  often  lead  children  to  think  that  males 
are  always  bigger  than  females,  and  it  comes  as  a  surprise  for 
them  to  find  out  that  it's  not  always  the  case. 

Among  mammals  males  are  larger  —  generally  speaking. 
Daddies  are  usually  bigger  than  mommies,  although  there 
are  lots  of  exceptions.  Black  bear  males  are  bigger  than 
females,  and  male  weasels  and  minks  often  weigh  twice  as 
much  as  their  mates.  White-tailed  bucks  are  visibly  larger 
than  does,  and  at  this  time  of  year  their  bodies  exaggerate 


size  differences.  The  rutting  buck  sports  a  neck  swollen 
almost  out  of  proportion  with  the  rest  of  his  body,  and  if 
he's  been  eating  well  he's  grown  a  nice  rack  of  antlers. 

Biologists  point  out  that  large  body  size  is  an  adaptation, 
evolved  through  time,  that  favors  a  successful  outcome  in 
the  male's  quest  for  a  mate.  In  species  like  deer,  where  the 
males  compete  with  each  other  for  females,  the  bigger  the 
buck,  the  better  the  chance  he  has  to  defeat  his  rival  and  mat 
with  the  female.  This  characteristic,  then,  is  passed  on  by 
the  successful  buck  to  his  offspring,  guaranteeing  that  buck: 
will  continue  to  be  larger  than  does.  Other  "masculine" 
adaptations  are  passed  on  in  the  same  way  —  antlers,  to  cite 
one  example,  which  are  important  for  show  or  even  for 
battle;  traits  of  aggressiveness;  and  courtship  initiation.  As 
the  species  evolves,  such  characteristics  distinguish  males 
from  females. 

But  you  can't  always  tell  a  male  by  its  size.  In  some  species 
the  sexes  are  the  same  size  —  gulls,  for  instance.  Biologists 
explain  this  by  pointing  out  that  gulls  are  monogamous  and 
there  are  enough  mates  to  go  around  in  a  gull  colony.  With 
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NATURE'S  WAYS 


Neither  size  nor  color  distin- 
guish the  herring  gull  sexes. 
They  look  alike.  Biologists  explain 
this  as  the  result  of  a  monogamous 
mating  system  and  therefore  less 
competition  between  males  for 
females.  Under  these  conditions, 
males  did  not  have  to  develop 
extra  size  for  competitive 
purposes.  Many  songbird  species 
are  also  the  same  size,  although 
the  sexes  often  differ  in  coloration. 


\ 


Male  mammals  are  usually 
larger  than  females.  In  most 
mammal  species,  males  compete 
for  females  and  the  male  with 
the  larger  body  usually  has  the 
advantage  in  these  fights.  Large 
size  can  sometimes  be  enough  to 
frighten  potential  rivals  away 
without  resorting  to  fighting. 


competition  reduced,  there  presumably  is  no  advantage  to 
larger  body  size  and  perhaps  even  a  disadvantage. 

In  other  animal  classes,  moreover,  females  are  larger  than 
males.  Female  argiope  spiders  are  considerably  larger  than 
males,  as  are  black  widow  females.  Females  are  the  larger  sex 
in  many  insect  species.  The  queen  honey  bee  dwarfs  her 
male  attendants,  for  example.  In  many  insect  and  spider 
species,  the  females  are  so  much  larger  than  the  males  that 
elaborate  strategies  have  had  to  be  developed  to  allow  the 
males  to  mate  without  being  mistaken  for  prey  and  eaten. 
Even  so,  the  male  praying  mantis  is  usually  consumed  even 
as  he  is  inseminating  the  female.  In  addition,  some  fish, 
amphibian  and  reptile  species  have  produced  larger  females 
than  males.  The  really  big  largemouth  bass  that  anglers  catch 
are  almost  invariably  females. 

What  advantage  is  larger  size  to  these  females?  In  most 
cases,  larger  size  does  not  necessarily  give  the  female  an 
advantage  in  winning  a  mate.  A  larger  female  seems  better 
able  to  carry  and  give  birth  to  large  numbers  of  young. 
Female  insects,  for  example,  often  deliver  thousands  of  eggs 


to  ensure  the  survival  of  a  few,  whereas  female  mammals 
characteristically  carry  and  care  for  a  few  young.  Thus, 
female  insects  are  sometimes  twice  the  size  of  males,  with  30 
to  40  percent  of  their  body  weights  being  taken  up  in  eggs. 

Even  mammals  cannot  always  be  distinguished  by  body 
size.  Recent  research  has  found  that  larger  female  mammals 
are  more  common  than  previously  understood.  Female  little 
and  big  brown  bats,  Eastern  cottontails,  southern  flying 
squirrel  and  deer  mice  are  larger  than  their  mates.  Although 
the  reasons  for  this  aren't  quite  clear  yet,  biologists  believe 
that  larger  female  size  might  help  species  in  which  the  female 
defends  a  territory,  like  the  southern  flying  squirrel.  Larger 
females  may  also  eat  different  foods,  thus  reducing 
competition  between  the  sexes  of  some  species  for  scarce 
food  resources. 

All  of  which  means  that  nature  is  full  of  variety  and  it  is 
hard  to  make  generalizations  about  male  and  female  size. 
Here,  as  elsewhere  in  nature,  the  exception  often  seems  to 
be  the  rule. 
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„  Those 
Bodacious 

BOOMERS 

The  red  squirrel  of  the  foothills  and  mountains 
is  perhaps  our  least  known  bushytail,  but  it  certainly 
isn't  because  the  "boomer"  is  shy. 


by  Rick  Estes 


My  two  young  friends  and  I  hefted 
our  backpacks  in  the  parking  lot 
at  Clingman's  Dome  and  started 
out  for  the  Appalachian  Trail.  Almost 
immediately,  I  got  the  feeling  people  were 
snickering  at  us  as  we  passed  them  on  the 
way  through  the  observation  area.  I  glanced 
around  at  Kent  and  Ty — they  looked  normal 
enough  to  me.  I  checked  my  own  appearance 
and  found  I  was  fully  clothed:  two  shoes, 
one  pair  of  pants,  a  shirt,  and  a  full  backpack 
with  flyrod  attached.  Then  it  occurred  to 
me  that  they  were  amused  at  the  sight  of  a 
fishing  pole  near  the  top  of  the  highest  peak 
in  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains. 

Well,  let  them  snicker.  In  a  few  short 
hours  we'd  be  at  the  Cascades,  the  head- 
waters of  Hazel  Creek.  It  was  one  of  my 
favorite  boyhood  haunts,  and  it  was  great 
native  trout  water.  We  knew  what  we  were 
doing. 

However,  as  soon  as  we  left  the  crowded 
visitor's  overlook,  someone  else,  or  some- 
thing else,  started  laughing  at  us.  Not  really 
laughing;  more  like  chattering.  This 
continued  until  we  dropped  down  out  of  the 
coniferous  trees  toward  the  creek  and  into 
the  hardwoods.  We  were  beginning  to  feel 


Red  squirrels  are  fiercely  territorial, 
chattering  unceasingly  at  trespassers, 
human  or  otherwise.  Such  scolding 
earns  the  squirrel  its  nickname, 
"boomer." 


foolish  again  until  I  realized  our  new  hecklers 
were  red  squirrels,  also  called  boomers. 

The  boomer  —  or  more  accurately,  but 
less  descriptively,  the  red  squirrel  —  is 
scientifically  a  true  squirrel.  The  scientific 
name  of  the  red  squirrel  native  to  North 
Carolina  is  Tamiasciuris  hudsonicus,  meaning 
it  is  similar  to  both  "regular"  gray  squirrels 
(Sciurus)  and  ground  squirrels  (Tamis). 
The  "hudsonicus"  refers  to  its  normal  range 
encompassing  the  Hudson  Bay  region  and 
thereabouts.  The  southern  limit  of  this  red 
squirrel's  range  extends  down  the 
Appalachians  into  northern  Georgia.  At 
least  25  subspecies  have  been  identified 
throughout  North  America. 

In  size,  boomers  are  also  intermediate 
between  the  gray  and  ground  squirrels, 
between  11  to  14  inches  long.  Their  tails  are 
longer  and  bushier  than  the  ground 
squirrels',  but  somewhat  shorter  and  flatter 
than  the  grays.' 

Red  squirrels  are  reddish-brown  above 
with  white  underparts.  There  is  a  dark  line 
running  along  the  squirrel's  sides  separating 
the  reddish-brown  and  white  fur.  Adults 
weigh  about  1  /3  to  just  under  2/3  of  a 
pound.  Not  exactly  a  behemoth  of  the 
woods,  but  what  they  lack  in  size,  they  make 
up  in  spirit. 

The  boomer  is  a  veritable  dynamo  of 
energy  and  sound.  It  is  usually  scurrying  up 
or  down  a  tree,  or  from  limb  to  limb,  or 
even  running  on  the  ground.  When  it's  not 
busy  scurrying,  it's  scolding,  threatening,  or 
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Caches  of  nuts  and  pine  cones  are  sometimes  stowed  in  underground  tunnels  by  enterprising 
boomers.  Red  squirrels  will  also  eat  mushrooms,  insects,  tree  bark  and  other  foods. 


proclaiming  its  territory.  The  scolding  is 
done  through  an  almost  unending  "chatter," 
threatening  postures,  and  rapid  jerking  of 
the  tail.  And  if  all  that  fails,  it'll  attack  with 
teeth  and  forepaws! 

Most  of  a  red  squirrel's  attention  is 
focused  on  others  of  its  kind,  but  it  will 
drive  birds  and  other  small  mammals  away 
from  feeding  areas.  Boomers  are  very 
territorial,  and  spend  a  great  amount  of 
energy  convincing  other  boomers  to  stay 
out  of  their  home  range.  Interestingly,  this 
fierce  territoriality  is  much  more  pronounced 
when  they  live  in  the  coniferous  forests  of 
the  higher  mountains.  In  mixed  coniferous 
hardwood  ranges,  they  seem  to  tolerate  each 
other  much  better.  More  recently,  red 
squirrels  have  been  expanding  their  range 
eastward  into  the  Piedmont  where  mixed 
forests  are  more  common. 

Dr.  Peter  Weigle  of  Wake  Forest 
University  has  studied  our  native  squirrels 
for  several  years,  and  he  is  interested  in  the 
boomers'  new  home  range.  He  is  aware  of 
small  pockets  of  red  squirrels  near 
Stanleyville,  Winston -Salem,  and  as  far  east 
as  Greensboro.  Anyone  familiar  with  the 
red  squirrel  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  of 
this  expansion  of  territory.  Boomers  are  so 
competitive  and  territorial  that  for  years,  it 
was  thought  that  they  castrated  male  gray 
squirrels  in  combat.  This  has  never  been 
proven,  of  course,  and  a  study  by  Dr.  Weigle 
conducted  several  years  ago  found  that  gray 
and  red  squirrels  will  actually  share  sleeping 
quarters  under  certain  circumstances.  It 


seems  that  their  territoriality  and  fierceness 
may  relate  more  to  available  food  than  any 
inborn  meanness. 

It  takes  a  lot  of  food  to  feed  such  an  active 
little  critter.  Red  squirrels  eat  seeds  of 
coniferous  trees,  acorns  and  other  nuts, 
mushrooms,  certain  kinds  of  bark,  buds, 
insects,  and  occasionally  just  about  anything. 

When  red  squirrels  gather  mushrooms, 
they  frequently  string  them  out  on  a  tree 
limb  to  dry  before  eating  or  storing  them. 
The  mushrooms  eaten  by  boomers  include 
some  species  that  are  poisonous  to  humans. 

They  store  food  in  large  caches,  not  just 
one  nut  at  a  time  like  their  larger  gray  cousins. 
These  caches  are  found  in  hollow  trees,  in 
underground  tunnels  and  under  old  logs. 
And  they  store  food  as  they  do  everything — 
in  excess.  Glen  Cardwell,  a  supervisory 
ranger  with  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains 
National  Park,  remembers  getting  the 
benefits  of  the  boomers'  industriousness. 

"When  I  was  a  kid  living  near  Gatlinburg, 
Tennessee,  we  had  a  few  walnut  trees  out 
near  the  barn,"  he  recalled.  "Every  fall,  the 
half-dozen  or  so  boomers  on  the  place 
would  gather  walnuts  like  crazy,  and  then 
hide  them  in  the  hay  loft.  Well,  they  always 
hid  more  than  they  could  use,  or  forgot 
where  they  put  some  of  them,  so  we  helped 
ourselves.  We'd  find  a  gallon  at  a  time 
buried  there  in  the  loose  hay." 

Red  squirrel  caches  have  been  found 
containing  several  gallons  of  pine  cones.  In 
some  areas,  boomers  eat  and  store  so  much 
coniferous  seed  that  they  interfere  with 


natural  forest  reseeding.  On  the  other  hand, 
foresters  in  some  western  states  have  learnec 
that  cones  deposited  in  a  boomer's  cache 
germinate  better  when  planted  than  cones 
taken  directly  from  the  tree.  The  reason  ma^ 
be  obscure,  but  foresters  make  use  of  this 
curiosity  anyway  by  locating  red  squirrel 
larders,  appropriate  their  bounty,  and 
replanting  the  forest. 

People  rarely  just  "see"  a  red  squirrel — 
encounter  is  more  accurate.  Brian  Hyder, 
wild  turkey  project  leader  for  the  Wildlife 
Commission,  encountered  some  boomers 
while  trying  to  live-trap  turkeys  a  couple  of 
years  ago.  Hyder  had  baited  a  known  turkey 
feeding  area  with  drugged  corn.  His  idea 
was  to  pick  up  a  few  turkeys  after  they  fed 
on  narcotic-treated  corn,  and  transport 
them  to  a  relocation  site.  By  the  second  day, 
the  local  boomers  discovered  the  free  meal 
and  moved  in.  Although  they  didn't  eat 
much  corn,  they  stirred  up  such  a  fuss  that 
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the  turkeys  were  afraid  to  come  near.  After 
several  days  of  frustration,  Hyder  hit  upon  a 
plan.  He  placed  a  rubber  snake  near  a  log 
where  the  boomers  traveled  to  the  bait  site. 
And  it  worked!  Well,  sort  of.  When  the  red 
squirrels  returned  for  more  corn  the  next 
day,  they  spotted  the  snake,  stopped,  and  set 
up  a  powerful  ruckus.  They  didn't  get  any 
more  of  Hyder 's  corn,  but  the  turkeys  didn't 
either.  Apparently,  the  boomers'  commotion 
over  the  fake  snake  was  just  too  much  for 
them. 

Red  squirrels  have  few  serious  enemies. 
Their  range  may  help  protect  them  because 
they  do  not  exist  anywhere  in  great  numbers, 
but  rather  in  small  pockets.  Hawks  take  a 
few  boomers,  and  so  do  foxes  and  other 
opportunistic  predators  when  the  oppor- 
tunity presents  itself.  But  overall,  predation 
is  not  a  significant  factor. 

There  was  a  time  when  people  took 
boomers  for  food,  though.  During  the  1930s 


when  times  were  tough  in  the  mountains 
and  everywhere  else,  boomers  were  a  major 
source  of  meat  for  many  families.  Deer  and 
wild  turkeys  were  scarce,  and  the  demise  of 
the  American  chestnut  had  also  diminished 
gray  squirrel  populations.  But  since  boomers 
feed  mainly  on  coniferous  seeds,  they  were 
still  available,  and  local  hunters  took  what 
they  could  get.  A  boomer  isn't  much  more 
than  a  couple  of  mouthfuls,  but  that  was  not 
to  be  overlooked  during  the  Great  Depres- 
sion. Today,  squirrel  and  grouse  hunters  take 
an  occasional  boomer  incidental  to  their 
main  pursuit,  but  it's  not  a  common  practice. 

It  would  seem  that  the  boomer's  future  is 
fairly  secure,  then.  They  are  alert,  well- 
adapted  to  their  habitat,  flexible  enough  to 
expand  their  range  when  necessary,  and  not 
pursued  regularly  by  any  predator.  Their 
range  is  largely  on  federal  land  where  habitat 
and  wildlife  is  either  protected  completely  or 
managed,  with  conservation  a  priority. 


Leonard  Let  Rut,  11) 

Three  baby  red  squirrels  learn  the 
ropes  near  their  den  tree.  Boomers  may 
have  one  or  two  litters  a  year,  although 
little  is  known  about  their  reproductive 
habits. 


There  are  still  some  unanswered  questions 
about  red  squirrels,  though.  What  is  the 
relationship  between  their  territoriality  and 
the  kinds  of  food  they  eat?  Do  they  produce 
one  or  two  litters  in  this  part  of  their  range? 
And  why  are  they  expanding  their  range  into 
the  Piedmont?  Could  the  death  of  some  of 
our  higher-elevation  coniferous  forests  be 
related  to  their  move  into  Piedmont  hard- 
wood forests?  These  and  other  questions 
about  boomers  need  to  be  answered.  But 
when  researchers  start  trying  to  learn  about 
these  vociferous,  high-energy  tree  leapers, 
they  had  better  be  prepared  to  handle  a 
real  competitor.  S 
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Making 
"four  Own 
Decoys 

There  is  satisfaction  in  hunting  over 
wooden  decoys  you  crafted  yourself,  Here's  how 
two  top-notch  carvers  make  their  working  birds. 

by  Jim  Dean 


Over  the  past  decade  or  so  decoy 
)  collecting  has  become  a  major 
hobby.  Even  folks  who  have  never 
hunted  ducks  —  and  never  intend  to — are 
fascinated  by  the  craftmanship  found  in 
early  waterfowl  decoys.  Prices  for  some  very 
rare  and  old  decoys  are  enough  to  curl  your 
feathers.  Yet  despite  the  fact  that  lots  of 
sportsmen  are  collecting  decoys,  amazingly 
few  are  still  making  decoys  to  hunt  with. 

"I  don't  really  understand  it,"  says  Neal 
Conoley  Jr.  of  Wendell,  an  avid  waterfowl 
hunter  who  has  been  carving  decoys  since 
1967.  Conoley  is  also  author  of  Waterfowl 
Heritage,  a  book  that  explores  the  tradition 
of  decoy  making  and  waterfowl  hunting  in 
North  Carolina.  "It  seems  that  every  serious 
waterfowler  would  want  to  make  his  own 
decoys,  but  relatively  few  still  do  it." 

Stuart  Critcher,  another  long-time  water- 
fowl hunter  and  staff  administrator  with  the 
N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  before 
his  retirement  last  year,  has  been  carving 
decoys  since  about  1945.  He  also  assisted 
Conoley  with  the  preparation  of  Waterfowl 
Heritage.  Like  Conoley,  he  finds  it  odd  that 
more  hunters  don't  make  their  own  working 
decoys. 

"I  suppose  I've  made  over  200  working 
decoys  over  the  years,  and  lots  of  other 
purely  decorative  birds,"  said  Critcher.  "1 
started  because  I  wasn't  satisfied  with  the 
commercial  decoys  that  were  available,  and 
I  still  prefer  handmade  birds  to  those  you 
can  buy." 

Though  Conoley  and  Critcher  both  agree 
that  traditional  wooden  and  cork  decoys 
often  seem  more  lifelike  on  the  water  than 


many  of  the  modern  decoys  made  of  plastic 
and  other  synthetics,  there  are  other  reasons 
for  carving  your  own. 

"It's  fun  to  make  your  own,"  says  Conoley. 
"It  adds  a  dimension  to  the  sport  because  so 
much  individuality  can  be  built  into  a  home- 
made decoy.  Besides,  I  figure  that  every 
decoy  I  make  is  a  potential  family  heirloom, 
and  therefore  I  sign  and  date  every  one 
I  make." 

You  won't  save  much  time  or  money 
making  your  own  decoys  since  it  may  take 
three  or  four  hours  from  start  to  finish  to 
make  a  bird,  and  the  cost  of  tools  and 
materials  may  exceed  the  cost  of  several 
dozen  commercial  decoys.  Still,  as  both 
Critcher  and  Conoley  point  out,  there  are 
other  considerations. 

Last  winter,  my  son  Scott  and  I  built  a 
pair  of  mallard  decoys  with  a  very  modest 
investment,  and  those  two  birds  have 
already  added  greatly  to  the  pleasure  we 
share  in  hunting.  Equally  important — and 
to  our  great  surprise  —  those  crudely  built 
decoys  have  attracted  the  attention  of  their 
wild  kin.  Thus  encouraged,  we've  launched 
plans  to  build  a  dozen  more.  Like  tying  your 
own  trout  flies,  decoy  making  is  a  hobby 
within  a  hobby.  In  fact,  making  decoys  may 
be  as  much  fun  as  hunting  with  them. 

Hunters  who  make  their  own  decoys 
add  a  generous  helping  of  tradition  to 
their  sport.  Not  only  is  there  pleasure  in 
maldng  decoys,  it  is  likely  that  hand- 
made decoys  will  attract  more  ducks 
than  commercial  ones. 
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Stuart  Critcher  has  been  making 
his  own  decoys  for  40  years,  both  for 
hunting  and  for  decorative  purposes. 
Here  he  cradles  a  handsome  decorative 
Canada  goose  decoy. 


If  making  decoys  sounds  like  an  interesting 
pastime  to  you,  here  is  some  practical  advice 
from  two  experts,  Critcher  and  Conoley. 
Both  agree  on  most  materials,  tools  and 
techniques  for  making  working  decoys  as 
distinguished  from  purely  decorative 
decoys.  By  following  these  tips,  you  should 
be  able  to  turn  out  a  handsome  and  practical 
decoy  on  your  first  attempt. 

Most  Useful  Species.  Since  mallards 
are  perhaps  the  most  common  puddle  duck 
and  are  found  both  inland  and  along  the 
coast,  these  handsome  ducks  are  an  excellent 
choice  for  a  first  decoy.  Also,  other  puddle 
ducks  such  as  pintails,  blacks  and  teal  will 
decoy  to  mallards.  If  you're  hunting  big 
water  along  the  coast  where  diving  ducks  are 
dominant,  your  best  choice  might  be 
canvasback  decoys  even  though  the  season 
and  limits  are  restricted  on  these  ducks. 
Again,  as  with  the  mallards,  other  divers 
such  as  scaup  (bluebills)  and  redheads  are 
attracted  to  canvasback  decoys,  and 
canvasbacks  have  a  lot  of  white  on  them 
which  can  be  seen  long  distances. 

"You  may  also  want  to  consider  a  few 
ringneck  decoys  since  these  divers  are  often 
found  on  our  big  inland  lakes  and  even  in 
farm  ponds,"  adds  Critcher. 

Best  Kinds  Of  Wood.  Because  it  is 
light,  strong  and  carves  fairly  easily,  juniper 
(Atlantic  white  cedar)  is  considered  the 
premier  wood  for  working  decoys,  although 
it  can  be  a  bit  expensive  and  is  often  available 
only  at  lumber  yards  along  the  coast.  Sugar 


A  template  is  used  to  mark  the  rough  outline  of  the  duck's  body  on  a  piece  of  wood  (above)  so 
that  excess  wood  can  be  removed  with  a  band  saw.  The  graceful  pintail  in  the  background  is  a 
decorative  decoy  ready  for  painting;  working  decoys  are  less  delicate,  though  similar  techniques  are 
used  in  construction. 


"I've  made  over  200  working  decoys  over  the  years, 
and  lots  of  other  purely  decorative  birds,  and  I  still 
prefer  handmade  birds  to  those  you  can  buy" 


pine  (western  white  pine)  and  basswood  are 
good,  and  cottonwood,  spruce  and  tupelo 
are  also  used.  Tupelo  tends  to  be  soft  and 
rots  more  quickly,  but  it  carves  easily  and  is 
more  often  used  in  decorative  decoys. 
Thick,  molded  insulation  cork  is  also  used 
for  decoy  bodies. 

"You  don't  want  a  heavy  wood  like 
cypress,  poplar  or  walnut,"  said  Conoley. 
"I  can't  imagine  a  worse  wood  than  walnut 
because  it  would  be  heavy  as  lead  and  very 
difficult  to  carve." 

Best  Paints.  Some  waterfowl  carvers 
order  special  paints  from  decoy  suppliers, 
but  this  is  not  necessary  since  exterior,  flat 
house  paint  is  a  very  good  choice.  Conoley 


prefers  oil-based  exterior  paint  because  he 
considers  it  more  durable,  but  it  takes  longer 
to  dry.  Critcher  prefers  exterior,  flat  latex 
paint  because  it's  easier  to  find  and  tends  to 
have  a  less  reflective  or  shiny  finish.  Also, 
brushes  can  be  cleaned  in  water  with  latex. 

"I  buy  quarts  of  flat  brown,  white  and 
black  and  mix  artist  tube  acrylics  with  these 
paints  to  get  the  various  shades  I  want,"  says 
Critcher.  "It  works  very  well  and  won't  peel 
if  painted  directly  on  unprimed  wood  so 
that  it  penetrates." 

Solid  Hollow  Or  Cork  Bodies. 
Although  making  hollow  decoys  is  more 
trouble,  it's  the  best  all-round  choice  for 
lightness,  realism  and  durability.  Hollow 
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A  heavj'duty  high  speed  grinder 

(left)  is  useful  in  quicldy  shaping  the 
bodies  of  decoys.  A  spokeshave,  draw- 
knife,  wood  rasp  or  various  Surform 
files  are  also  used  to  shape  decoys. 


Close'Up  ( hekyw )  shows  how  a  solid 
rotary  rasp  on  a  grinder  is  used  to 
quickly  shape  the  head  after  it  has  been 
sawn  into  rough  shape  on  a  band  saw. 
Old-time  decoy  carvers  did  this  work 
entirely  with  a  knife,  and  some  modern 
carvers  still  do. 


decoys  are  also  self-righting  with  less  weight 
on  the  bottom.  Cork  decoys  are  light,  very 
easy  to  make,  and  hold  paint  well,  but  they 
are  not  as  durable  and  lack  aesthetic  appeal. 
Solid  wood  decoys  are  easier  to  make  than 
hollow  decoys,  but  they  are  heavy  Still,  if 
you  hunt  big,  open  water  and  have  a  large 
boat  to  carry  them,  solid  decoys  are  very 
good  and  are  especially  well-suited  to  rough 
water  because  they  are  stable. 

Weights,  Cord  And  Other 
Accessories.  Conoley  gets  old-fashioned 
decoy  weights  from  Sanders'  Foundary  in 
Elizabeth  City,  while  Critcher  molds  his 
own  decoy  and  anchor  weights  by  melting 
down  lead  or  tire  weights  and  pouring  the 
molten  lead  into  plaster  of  paris  molds. 
Making  your  own  weights  is  not  without 
risk,  however,  since  molten  lead  is 


Molded  cork  insulation  material 

glued  to  a  wooden  bottom  (right) 
makes  one  of  the  simplest  decoy  bodies, 
and  such  decoys  are  light,  easy  to  make 
and  highly  effective  although  they  are 
not  as  durable  as  wooden  decoys.  The 
cork  takes  paint  well  and  does  not 
reflect  light  unnaturally. 
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For  Neal  Conoley,  making  a  hand- 
some decoy  like  this  canvasback  is  an 
opportunity  to  create  a  traditional  art- 
form  that  is  as  useful  as  it  is  attractive. 


dangerous  to  handle  and  gives  off  lead 
vapors.  You  can  buy  all  sorts  of  decoy  and 
anchor  weights  from  most  outdoor  mail- 
order catalogs,  and  taxidermy  suppliers  can 
furnish  realistic  glass  eyes. 

For  cord  to  attach  anchor  weights  to 
decoys,  Critcher  likes  woven  nylon  Venetian 
blind  cord,  while  Conoley  has  had  good 
success  with  parachute  cord  which  he  buys 
from  Army  Surplus  stores.  Both  stress  that 
brown  or  green  is  best  since  white  shows  up 
in  the  water  and  will  frighten  incoming 
ducks. 

Tools.  You  can  carve  a  decoy  with  nothing 
but  a  sharp  pocket  knife,  but  it's  a  laborious 
job.  Critcher  and  Conoley  both  use  band 
saws  to  handle  most  of  the  rough  shaping, 
and  if  you  can't  afford  to  buy  one,  you 
should  arrange  to  borrow  one  or  join  a 
woodworking  group  or  class  that  provides 
one.  Some  old-time  carvers  rough-shaped 
their  decoys  with  a  small  hatchet,  and  this 
works  well,  but  primarily  for  solid  decoys.  If 
you're  going  to  make  more  than  one  or  two 
decoys,  a  band  saw  is  virtually  a  necessity. 

Conoley  uses  a  spokeshave  to  further 
shape  the  decoy,  and  finishes  the  shaping 
with  a  wood  rasp  and  round  Surform  file. 
Critcher  also  uses  a  spokeshave,  but  relies 
more  often  on  a  heavy-duty  high  speed 
grinder  (his  is  a  Craftsman)  with  either  a 
solid  rotary  rasp  or  burr  head  to  quickly 
shape  a  decoy.  Light-weight  grinders  such  as 
those  used  by  hobbyists  are  not  powerful 
enough  to  rapidly  shape  a  bird,  but  are  okay 
for  finishing  touches.  Critcher  also  uses 


With  the  aid  of  a  band  saw,  a  block  of  juniper  (above )  begins  to  resemble  the  body  of  a  duck. 
Some  old-time  carvers  used  hatchets  for  such  rough  shaping,  but  a  band  saw  is  much  quicker  and 


more  accurate. 


"I  figure  that  every  decoy 
I  make  is  a  potential  family 
heirloom,  and  therefore 
I  sign  and  date  every  one 
I  make" 


half-round  and  all-round  Surform  files. 

A  heavy-duty  metal  vise  is  essential  to 
hold  the  decoy  while  it  is  being  shaped,  and 
both  Conoley  and  Critcher  attach  either  a 
wooden  T-bracket  or  block  to  the  decoy  so 
as  to  have  something  to  clamp  in  the  vise. 
Since  working  decoys  are  usually  left  fairly 
rough  to  avoid  reflecting  light,  little  sanding 
is  necessary.  A  hand  drill  is  useful  in  drilling 
holes  for  eyes.  Epoxy,  plastic  wood  or 
similar  glue  or  filler  can  be  used  to  secure 
the  eyes.  A  sharp  pocketknife  is  used  for 
final  detail.  A  half-inch  and  quarter-inch 
brush  will  handle  large  painted  surfaces, 


A  removable  T -bracket  (above)  or 
block  of  wood  is  screwed  into  the  base 
of  the  decoy  blank  so  that  it  can  be 
clamped  into  a  vise  for  further  shaping. 
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and  smaller  brushes  are  good  for  finishing 
touches. 

Avoiding  Common  Mistakes.  The 

best  and  most  durable  working  decoys  should 
not  be  too  detailed,  and  it  is  important  not 
to  begin  until  you  have  a  good  drawing  or 
design  to  work  from.  Avoid  making  all 
decoys  alike — some  should  have  heads 
turned,  and  some  might  even  be  "feeders" 
or  "sleepers."  Do  not  make  long,  thin  necks 
or  they  will  not  be  durable.  Short  necks  are 
stronger,  and  the  decoys  will  not  look  too 
alert  which  may  arouse  suspicion  among 
incoming  waterfowl.  Shiny  paint  is  another 
taboo  since  real  ducks  do  not  reflect  light. 

Reference  Material.  Both  Conoley  and 
Critcher  consider  the  best  all-round  reference 
book  to  be  Game  Bird  Carving  by  Bruce 
Burk,  Winchester  Press,  1972,  revised 
edition,  1982.  Another  good  book  is  How 
To  Make  Working  Decoys  by  George  Ross 
Starr  Jr.,  Winchester  Press,  1978.  Inquiries 
for  the  availabilities  and  price  of  these  books 
may  be  made  to  Winchester  Press,  1421  S. 
Sheridan,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma  74112. 

Conoley's  Waterfowl  Heritage,  1982,  is 
available  fiom  Webfoot,  Inc.,  PO.  Box  248, 
Wendell,  NC  27591.  Write  for  price.Though 
it  contains  little  how-to  material,  its  photo- 
graphs make  it  an  excellent  introduction  to 
traditional  North  Carolina  decoy  styles. 

Waterfowl  Illustrated  by  Tricia  Veasey, 
1983,  Schiffer  Publishing  Ltd.,  Box  E, 
Exton,  PA,  19341  is  a  good  reference  book 
showing  live  birds  in  color  and  black  and 
white,  along  with  close-ups  of  details.  It 
i  contains  no  decoy-carving  information. 

These  and  other  reference  books  should 
be  available  at  larger  libraries,  and  it  may  be 
possible  to  find  them  or  order  them  through 
book  stores  if  you  do  not  care  to  correspond 
directly  with  the  publishers.  0 


There  are  several  ways  to  construct 
light,  yet  rugged  hollow-bodied  decoys, 
but  a  Forstner  bit  on  a  drill  press  (left ) 
makes  quick  work  of  this  task.  Once 
hollowed  out,  a  bottom  board  is  glued 
on.  Hollow  decoys  can  also  be  made  by 
glueing  three  i  '/2-inch  boards  together 
with  the  middle  of  the  center  board 
sawed  out  so  that  the  glued  decoy  body 
is  hollow. 

Conoley  uses  a  knife  (below )  to  put 
the  finishing  touches  on  the  head  of  one 
of  a  dozen  redhead  decoys  he  is  making. 
Glass  eyes  are  mounted,  then  the  decoy 
is  painted  and  fitted  with  a  bottom 
weight  so  that  it  is  self-righting  when 
afloat. 
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Life  from  Lookout  to  Lola  and  a  bit 
beyond  flows  at  its  own  special  pace, 
and  Julian  Hamilton  Jr.  has  been  in 
close  touch  with  much  of  it  for  over 
half  a  century. 

interview  by  Lawrence  S.  Earley  and  Ted  Dossett 


Julian  Hamilton ]r.'s  stories  so  frequently  make 
him  grin  that  you  wonder  how  he  corrals  the  i1 
thick  wad  of  tobacco  bulging  his  cheek  while  f 
getting  off  one  of  his  sonic  booms  of  laughter.  a 
There's  a  sort  of  tug  of  war  going  on  across  his  i 
face  between  muscles  that  want  to  make  room  t 
for  his  smile,  and  those  that  want  to  prevent  a 
domestic  catastrophe.  The  fact  that  he  can 
maintain  a  tobacco  chewer's  decorum  while  still   ; ) 
being  true  to  his  humor  is  no  small  measure  of  c 
the  man's  rough-hewn  amiability. 

Born  in  1925,  Hamilton  has  lived  most  of  his  ( 
life  in  Beaufort,  save  for  a  few  years '  stint  in  the  s 
U.S.  Navy  in  the  latter  stages  of  World  War  II.  j 
He's  worked  as  a  commercial  fisherman  and  [ 
more  recently  as  a  tool  maker  at  the  Marine  Air  I 
Base  at  Cherry  Point.  He's  better  known  as  a 
decoy  maker  of  some  stature,  and  one  of  the 
area's  most  knowledgeable  sportsmen. 


photograph')  by  Lawrence  S.  Earley 


Today,  Beaufort  sports  a  newly  restored 
waterfront  district  that  makes  it  a  favorite  berth 
for  East  Coast  yachts  while  attracting  thousands 
of  tourists  each  year.  Years  ago,  Beaufort  was 
the  commercial  fishing  center  of  North  Carolina, 
where  the  menhaden  boats  set  sail  for  the  Gulf 
Stream  to  haul  in  sea  gold. 

But  for  men  like  Julian  Hamilton  Jr.  and  his 
father  Julian  Sr. ,  Beaufort  was  also  the  stepping 
off  point  for  fabulous  water  fowling.  In  hunting 
camps  in  towns  and  villages  like  Atlantic,  Lola, 
Cedar  Island  and  Portsmouth  Island,  local 
sportsmen  sought  the  ducks  and  geese  that 
flooded  the  waterway  in  the  winter.  Waterfowl 
got  into  Hamilton's  blood  early  and  stayed  there. 
He's  hunted  Canada  geese  just  about  all  his  life 


and  has  raised  them  for  decades,  trying  to  breed 
strains  of  the  Canada  line  that  he  remembers 
from  his  youth.  He  learned  to  carve  decoys  by 
looking  at  the  birds  themselves,  but  also  spent 
some  time  at  the  knee  of  the  legendary  carver 
Mitchell  Fulcher. 

It  was  a  hot  day  in  August  when  Wildlife  In 
North  Carolina  visited  Julian  Hamilton  in 
Beaufort.  He  had  a  lot  to  say  about  his  life  in 
Core  Sound. 

You  know,  up  until  about  10  years  ago, 
my  feet  and  hands  were  always  cold. 
I  remember  my  daddy  saying,  "Son, 
there's  a  black  duck  in  the  decoys,  you  want 
to  shoot  him?"  And  I  said,  "Yeah."  He  said, 
"Well  shoot  him."  I  said,  "All  right."  He 
said,  "Are  you  going  to  shoot  him?"  1  said, 
"Yeah."  Directly  he  got  up  and  shot  the  black 
duck.  I  was  so  cold  I  couldn't  get  up!  I  would 
never  have  admitted  I  was  so  cold  that  I  had 


to  go  back  to  camp.  I  was  maybe  15 . 1  can 
still  see  that  black  duck  —  the  black  duck 
jumped  and  my  daddy  put  him  right  down. 
It's  a  funny  thing  how  you  can  see  things 
that  far  back. 

Way  back  there,  we  hunted  from  the  time 
they  come  'til  they  left,  unless  it  got  too  cold. 
Cold  affected  us  all.  I  mean,  it  was  just  too 
bitter  to  go  sometimes.  I  still  think  about  it 
when  I  get  up  in  the  mornings  and  it's  bitter 
outside.  I  had  a  many  a  drop  of  ice  hit  me, 
many  a  drop  of  it.  And  anybody  else  who's 
lived  around  the  water  knows  what  I  mean. 

I've  had  people  with  me  from  the  Middle 
Western  states  and  this  dampness  goes  clean 
through  their  bones.  I've  gone  to  my  blinds 
in  the  morning,  when  I  started  out,  and  by 
the  time  we  got  to  the  blinds  the  dogs  would 
be  covered  with  ice  and  I'd  be  a  sheet  of  ice, 


Inland  waterways  such  as  Core 
Sound  and  the  North  River  have 
historically  connected  Beaufort  to 
superb  hunting  and  fishing  opportu- 
nities. Beaufort  was  once  the  fishing 
center  of  North  Carolina. 
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Shorebird  decoys  mere  used  by  old- 
time  hunters  along  Core  Sound.  Today 
some  fetch  fat  prices  from  collectors. 


too.  'Course  I  didn't  have  maybe  but  a  mile 
to  run,  no  danger  as  far  as  I  was  concerned. 
I  could  always  go  back.  The  water  I  hunted  in 
was  relatively  shallow.  There  were  a  lot  of 
sloughs  and  creeks  that  you  had  to  cross, 
but  I  never  did  think  about  anything  like 
that.  All  I  was  interested  in  was  getting 
everything  set  up. 

We  had  a  big  freeze,  I'd  say  10  or  15  years 
ago.  My  cousin  and  I  went  down  to  our 
hunting  camp  near  Portsmouth  Island  in  a 
big  boat  pulling  a  small  skiff  loaded  with 
decoys.  And  we  stopped  to  the  Mullet  Shoal 
and  it  was  freezing  then.  And  my  cousin  and 
I  took  the  skiff  and  the  decoys  and  went  and 
killed  some  geese  so  we'd  have  something  to 
eat,  and  that  night  it  froze  about  a  half  a  mile 
out  of  the  Sound.  And  we  couldn't  get  out. 
We  had  wooden  boats. 

In  about  seven  or  eight  days  all  our  grub 
was  giving  out  and  one  of  the  fellers  we  was 
with  was  a  diabetic  and  I  think  he  had  one 
shot  left.  The  day  before  some  of  them  had 
started  to  the  big  boat.  There  was  10  pounds 
of  flour  aboard  her.  I  wouldn't  go  because  I 
knew  there  were  weak  places  in  the  ice, 
although  there  were  3  or  4  inches  or  more 
on  the  shore,  that's  how  thick  it  was.  They 
got  within  300  or  400  yards  and  they  broke 
through  the  ice.  I  reckon  the  good  Lord  was 
looking  out  for  them  because  the  water 
didn't  go  in  their  boots,  just  to  the  tops. 
They  managed  to  roll  back  onto  the  ice.  I 
had  a  laydown  box  and  a  piece  of  aluminum 
pipe,  and  that  afternoon  one  of  the  fellers 
shoved  that  out  there  to  the  big  boat  and  got 
the  10  pounds  of  flour  and  radioed  back 
that  we  were  all  right. 

One  of  the  boys  said  he  was  walking 
down  the  path  and  there  was  a  Long  Tom 
standing  there.  We  call  the  great  blue  heron 
a  Long  Tom  hereabouts.  Feller  said  he 
walked  right  up  to  him  and  the  Long  Tom 
stood  right  there.  And  the  Long  Tom  was 


frozen  right  in  the  path.  Stone  dead.  So  it 
happens  in  the  wild. 

When  I  was  a  boy,  my  daddy  would 
take  me  hunting.  We'd  put  the 
decoys  out,  throw  'em  out  there  in  the  deep 
water  where  the  causeway  to  Morehead  City 
is  now.  We  had  a  dog  named  Ted.  We  would 
throw  our  decoys  out  there  early,  daylight, 
and  kill  us  some  ducks  and  that  dog,  of 
course,  he'd  bring  every  thing  in.  And  he'd 
bring  all  our  decoys  back  in,  too.  My  daddy 'd 
take  me  to  school,  and  then  he'd  go  to  work. 
That  happened  for  years  until  they  got  to 
building  the  causeway. 

When  the  other  boys  were  playing  ball, 
I  was  hunting.  I  was  out  there  fishing  or 
hunting.  'Cause  I  loved  it.  And  still  do. 
There's  nothing  in  the  world  like  it. 

I  believe  they  had  the  roads  built  clear  to 
Atlantic  by  the  time  I  was  born.  They  didn't 
have  the  road  to  Cedar  Island  until  after  I 
was  born.  Of  course  my  daddy  remembered 
when  there  wasn't  any  roads  between  the 
communities.  They  got  back  and  forth  by 
boat.  My  grandfather  ran  the  mail  boat 
from  Atlantic  to  Beaufort,  and  the  people 
went  on  those.  He  had  to  pick  up  a  lot  of 
stuff  for  different  people  whenever  he  run 
the  mail  from  Atlantic  to  Beaufort. 

When  I  was  a  young  boy  my  father  had  a 
camp  abreast  of  Lewis'  Creek  on  Cedar 
Island.  We  went  there  by  sailboat.  He  and  I 
have  sailed  from  here  right  on  down  to  the 
camp  on  Cedar  Island.  And  we  always 
allowed  one  day  to  go.  Now  you've  got 
outboard  motors  that  can  get  out  there  in 
30  to  40  minutes  and  come  back  that  after- 
noon. We'd  have  to  have  a  whole  day  to  get 
down  there.  That  was  a  spritsail  boat,  21 
foot.  We  always  went  for  a  week  at  a  time. 
There  were  so  many  geese  around  when 
we'd  go  to  sleep  at  night  it  would  sound  like 
bees.  It  was  a  steady  roar  of  geese  out  there. 
That  is  how  many  there  was. 

Eventually,  the  boats  got  thicker  and  the 
people  got  thicker.  Three  men  owned  the 
camp,  and  by  and  by  one  of  those  men 
started  bringing  hunters  in  and  he  built  some 
more  camps.  Well,  it  was  crowding  us  and 
the  geese  were  getting  thinner.  My  father 
didn't  want  any  of  that  so  we  moved  down 
toward  Portsmouth  Island.  That  has  been 
about  30  some  years  ago. 

One  Sunday,  I  borrowed  my  cousin's 
skiff.  She  was  about  20-foot  long.  And  we 
went  down  to  the  new  camp,  my  father  and 
one  of  my  dogs.  The  seas  were  about  two 
foot  to  the  shore  side  when  we  decided  to 
leave.  The  shoal  was  about  1,500  to  2,000 
yards  from  the  shore  and  when  I  dropped 
off  in  the  deep  water  and  headed  to  the  lee- 
ward the  seas  started  breaking  in  the  stern. 
Well,  I  couldn't  run  her  no  way  that  they 


didn't  break  in  her.  So  I  turned  her  sideways 
and  just  did  open  the  throttle,  and  about 
halfway  to  Wainwright  Island  the  steering 
cable  broke.  We  had  put  on  our  foul  weather 
stuff,  but  we  were  still  wet  as  seas  were 
breaking  right  over  us  and  I  guess  I  was 
trying  to  pump  her  out.  Anyway,  the  steering 
cable  broke.  I  got  that  fixed.  It  didn't  seem 
like  no  time  before  we  were  at  Wainwright, 
come  down  there  sideways,  just  the  wind 
blowing  us. 

We  changed  clothes  at  Wainwright  and  I 
fixed  the  steering  cable  a  little  better.  And  it 
was  cold.  I  went  on  to  the  leeward  of  Harbor 
Island  until  I  got  up  close  to  the  shore  and 
headed  across  to  Cedar  Island  Bay.  In  Cedar 
Island  Bay  the  seas  were  deeper  but  long,  < 
about  6-foot  waves,  and  so  I  could  keep  her  I 
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headed  down.  About  the  middle  of  the  bay, 
when  I  come  out  on  the  sea,  I  looked  right 
off  her  bow  about  10  foot  or  less  and  there 
was  a  loon  asleep  out  there  in  that  storm. 
And  I  was  just  about  right  on  top  of  him 
when  he  woke  up  and  dived. 

Would  a  man  think  that  a  bird  would  be 
out  there  asleep  in  a  storm?  But  he  was. 

But  anyway,  we  went  on  up  to  Circle  Bay, 
and  I  reckon  I  had  to  bail  out  about  30 
minutes.  And  when  I  got  back,  I  told  my 
father,  "Well,"  I  said,  "that's  the  last  time  I'll 
ever  stick  her  out  there  like  that."  It  must 
have  scared  me  for  me  to  tell  him  that,  but 
that  was  the  last  time  I  ever  stuck  her  out 
there  when  it  was  that  bad.  I  shouldn't  have 
done  it,  but  I  wasn't  but  25.1  should  have 
known  better. 


You  better  not  get  too  confident  when 
you're  on  the  water.  You  better  not  ever  get 
too  confident. 

Talking  about  loons,  the  people  of  Harkers 
Island  were  noted  for  eating  them.  It's 
illegal  now,  but  they  shot  'em  in  the  spring 
of  the  year  when  they  come  over  the  beach. 
And  the  people  of  Salter  Path  did  the  same 
thing.  They  acquired  a  taste  for  'em,  just  like 
some  Yankees  acquired  a  taste  for  collards 
and  corn  meal  which  they  don't  have  up 
there,  I  don't  guess.  I  guess  they  killed  a  lot 
of  loons  because  when  I  was  growing  up  the 
only  thing  I  ever  fished  with  for  bluefish  and 
mackerel  was  a  loon's  leg.  That's  all  we  had 
to  catch  bluefish  with.  You  had  to  bleach  the 
bone  and  you  put  it  on  a  wire  leader  and  if 


we  were  going  to  go  sailing  we  throwed  our 
lines  overboard.  Would  catch  a  fish  or  two 
while  we  were  going. 

My  father  was  meat  hungry.  When  he 
grew  up  he  said  everybody  on  Atlantic  was 
meat  hungry.  (They  called  Atlantic  "Hunting 
Quarters"  back  then.)  And  they  took  their 
salt  fish  and  went  to  Little  Washington  and 
traded  it  for  salt  pork.  You  know  what  salt 
fish  is,  don't  you?  A  while  back,  they  didn't 
fish  year  round  like  they  do  now.  They 

Julian  Hamilton  Jr.  looks  over 
some  of  the  many  decoys  he  has  made. 
Hamilton  learned  his  craft  from 
Mitchell  Fulcher,  a  legendary  decoy 
maker  from  Carteret  County. 
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Nestled  in  sea-girt  towns  like 
Gloucester  and  Atlantic,  the  people  of 
Core  Sound  have  traditionally  fished  or 
made  boats.  Boatbuilding  is  still 
important,  especially  on  Harker's 
Island,  and  shrimp  boats  at  fish  houses 
are  a  familiar  sight  along  the  Sound. 

always  put  their  fish  up  in  the  fall  of  the  year 
and  had  salt  fish  all  year  long.  Then  later  on 
they  started  catching  fish  the  year  round. 
But  they  salted  their  drums,  their  mullets, 
spots  and  hog  fish.  I  remember  one  time 
before  they  had  any  ice,  my  cousin  and  I 
caught  22  flounders,  big  flounders,  in  the 
day  time.  And  I  asked  my  daddy,  I  said, 
"What  are  we  going  to  do  with  all  these  fish. 
We  can't  let  them  go  to  waste."  We  were 
about  20  miles  from  Atlantic.  And  he  said, 
"Well,  we'll  salt  them."  And  that  was  the 
first  time  I  ever  salted  a  flounder.  And  they 
kept  real  good. 

But  he  said  they  killed  anything  to  get 
some  meat  when  he  was  a  boy.  He  said  that 
was  how  hungry  they  were.  Of  course  I  feel 
sorry  for  anybody  who  can't  get  all  they 
want  to  eat  nowadays.  They  are  too  lazy  or 
just  something  is  wrong  with  them.  People 
don't  do  like  we  did.  I  was  taught  to  cut  the 
goose's  head  off  right  by  the  eyes  so  we 
could  eat  the  brains.  There  was  none  of  it 
wasted.  And  it  was  good. 

During  the  Depression  we  ate  sea  fans 
and  stuff  like  that.  For  three  months  one 
time  all  we  got  to  eat  came  out  of  the  water. 
That's  all  we  had  to  eat  for  three  months. 
We'd  take  a  pointed  shell  and  dig  the  sea 
fans  up  and  open  'em  up.  'Course  it's  just  a 
big  scallop,  you  know,  but  it  tastes  a  little 
different  from  a  scallop.  We'd  catch  shrimp 
that  big  around,  an  inch  and  a  half  around. 
Shrimp  grow  real  fast  anyway.  They  were 
probably  two-year-old  shrimp  that  survived. 
And  we'd  catch  the  biggest  kind  —  we'd  call 
'em  corn-cob  shrimp.  I  hear  of  people 
catching  some  big  shrimp  once  in  awhile, 
but  it's  just  old  shrimp  that  survived. 


It  used  to  be  that  folks  in  these  parts  raised 
geese  for  hunting.  That's  right,  they  used 
them  as  live  decoys.  And  they  sold  for  a  big 
price.  The  way  they  raised  'em  was  like  this. 
The  people  of  Davie  Shore  used  to  turn  their 
geese  out  in  the  spring  of  the  year  into  the 
marshes,  to  nest  and  hatch  their  eggs.  In  the 
middle  of  the  summer,  when  the  water  got 
scarce,  the  geese  swam  over  to  Davis'  Island 
where  there  was  an  artesian  well,  the  first 
around.  Geese  and  ducks  love  to  go  to  ponds 
to  drink  fresh  water.  The  people  had  cows 
there  with  slatted  wooden  fences  to  keep 
them  in,  and  the  geese  would  feed  in  the 
pasture  with  their  goslings.  They'd  stay 
there  until  the  people  drove  'em  back  in  the 
fall.  Or  they  came  back  on  their  own. 

The  people  at  Cedar  Island,  they  hatched 
their  geese  on  the  mainland  and  drove  them 
over  to  Hog  Island  in  boats.  The  geese 
scattered  all  over,  naturally,  but  of  course 
they  never  left.  That  fall,  the  people  would 
go  back  over  there  before  hunting  season 
and  drive  their  geese  back  across. 

Each  person  marked  his  geese  so  he  could 
recognize  them.  At  Davie  Shore,  Alonzo 
Willis  cut  the  outside  toe  and  the  inside  toe 
and  the  petty  toe  and  cut  a  V  out  of  the  web 
on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  foot.  He  cut  the 
toenail,  that  is,  just  enough  so  it  wouldn't 
grow  back.  That  was  his  mark.  Lenny  Davis 
cut  all  three  toes  and  the  petty  toe  on  the 
right  foot.  Over  at  Cedar  Island,  Rupert 
Styron's  mark,  which  he  took  from  his 
father,  was  a  left  hind  petty  toe.  Of  course, 
most  didn't  have  to  look  at  the  marks  —  they 
recognized  their  geese  as  individuals.  But 
there  still  were  fights. 

The  reason  why  the  geese  never  left,  of 
course,  was  that  the  people  had  pinioned 
them.  They  would  cut  the  bone  on  the  lower 
side  of  one  wing  equivalent  to  about  eight 
feathers.  They'd  do  that  when  the  geese 
were  goslings,  right  after  they  were  hatched, 
although  sometimes  they  didn't  do  it  until 
the  goslings  came  back  in  the  fall.  People 
told  me  that  when  they'd  drive  the  geese 
back  to  Davie  Shore,  the  goslings  would 
jump  up  and  fly  ahead,  and  the  old  goose 
would  swim  just  as  hard  as  she  could  to 
follow  them. 

These  geese  didn't  all  make  good  decoys. 
You  couldn't  hunt  some  of  them.  They 
wouldn't  stand  still  and  honk.  They'd  flap 
their  wings  and  just  wouldn't  stand  to  the 
strap  ( live  decoys  were  often  tethered  to  a 
stake).  And  that  would  scare  the  geese  away 
quicker  than  anything  I  know.  A  long  time 
ago,  before  I  remember  good,  there  come  a 
bad  time  and  the  geese  got  so  poor  they 
couldn't  fly.  And  my  cousin  got  him  half  a 
dozen  geese  —  all  you  had  to  do  was  show 
up  over  there  and  pick  'em  up.  And  he 


brought  'em  home  and  was  going  to  have 
him  some  live  decoys.  But  the  next  year, 
when  he  went  back,  he  staked  them  out  and 
they  laid  down  on  the  water  just  like  shingles. 
They  laid  flat.  They  was  just  afraid.  It  was 
their  wild  nature  coming  back  into  them.  He 
brought  'em  back  home  and  give  'em  away. 
The  geese  that  were  good  for  wild  decoys 
were  the  ones  you  raised  at  home  from  the 
original  wild  stock. 

Well,  when  they  outlawed  the  live  decoy, 
the  price  dropped  and  most  everybody  got 
rid  of  their  geese,  except  those  who  really 
just  loved  to  look  at  'em  and  raise  'em.  I 
enjoy  raising  geese.  It  was  more  fun  for  me 
to  go  catch  a  crippled  duck  or  goose  through 
the  marshes  than  it  was  to  kill  one.  In  other 
words,  I  wanted  to  look  at  them.  I  had  red 
heads  that  could  eat  out  of  my  hand,  and  the 
wild  geese  that  had  their  wing  broke  I  could 
pick  up. 

The  Canadian  goose,  as  far  as  I'm  con- 
cerned, has  the  most  sense  of  all.  I've  had 
'em  to  go  and  learn  how  to  open  the  gate  and 
turn  the  whole  flock  out  and  I've  had  'em  to 
do  most  anything. 

The  first  time  I  went  hunting  I  was  so 
young  I  didn't  have  a  gun.  Later  on,  anytime 
my  father  went  on  a  hunting  trip,  I  was  to  go 
with  him.  He  would  take  me  out  of  school 
any  time.  I  told  my  younguns  the  same  thing. 
I  think  that  all  younguns  ought  to  be  taught 
what  it  is  like  out  there  in  the  field  and  how 
to  take  care  of  themselves  in  a  bad  time.  I 
know  people  who  wouldn't  take  their 
younguns  out  for  nothing  in  the  world.  But  I 
think  they  miss  the  better  part  of  life  if  they 
don't  take  their  children  hunting  with  them. 
I  don't  care  how  young  they  are.  The  first 
time  I  carried  my  oldest  boy  fishing,  we  laid 
him  on  the  pilot  house.  He  was  six  months 
old.  He  just  went  to  sleep. 

The  future  of  wildlife  in  these  parts  is 
mighty  bleak.  It's  not  the  gunners  that's 
going  to  kill  'em.  It's  civilized  man.  They're 
just  populating  so  many  places  and  changing 
everything  so  bad  that  wildlife  is  just  not 
going  to  be  able  to  raise.  The  habitat  is  going 
and  that's  the  key  to  the  whole  thing. 

So  it  don't  look  good  to  me.  As  long  as  I 
can  go,  just  go,  just  kill  one  or  two  and  go, 
I'm  satisfied.  I'm  happy.  That  don't  mean 
that  I'm  real  crazy  about  getting  up  in  the 
morning  when  it's  freezing  or  something  like 
that.  It  takes  a  special  kind  of  idiot  to  want 
to  do  something  like  that.  0 


Carolina  Profile  is  a  periodic  feature 
in  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina.  In  these 
interviews,  men  and  women  reflect  on  their 
outdoor  experiences  and  on  what  the  land 
and  its  resources  mean  to  them. 
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MissingLX 

If  diplomas  were  given  for  missing  shots  at  deer,  most  hunters 
would  have  framed  theirs  long  ago* 

by  Terry  Shankle 

You've  done  everything  according  to  the  book — the  scouting,  proper  stand 
placement,  good  odor  control  and  hunting  the  peak  of  the  rut.  fou've  even 
calculated  the  big  buck's  schedule  so  you  know  when  he's  likely  to  appear. 
It's  all  paid  off  because  you've  just  seen  the  flash  of  an  antler  as  the  first  rays  of  sun 
strike  the  tops  of  the  tallest  trees. 


You  slowly  raise  the  small  camouflage 
binoculars  to  your  eyes  and  adjust  the  focus, 
and  the  buck  becomes  more  recognizable  in 
the  edge  of  the  honeysuckle  and  young 
pines.  He's  a  wall-hanger  with  massive 
antlers,  and  he's  exactly  where  you  figured 
he'd  come  out.  He's  rubbing  the  same  6- 
foot  tall  cedar  tree  you  found  five  days 
before.  The  cedar  rocks  as  the  buck  gouges 
the  trunk  with  his  tines.  Suddenly  he  stops, 
and  if  everything  goes  according  to  the 
scenario  you've  imagined,  he'll  leave  the 
cedar  and  move  towards  your  left  as  he 
heads  toward  his  next  rub  to  the  southeast. 
It's  time  to  raise  the  gun  and  get  him  in  the 
scope,  but  first  you  must  slowly  lower  the 
binoculars  and  tuck  them  in  your  shirt. 
Carefully,  you  raise  the  gun,  and  ease  the 
safety  off. 

He's  on  the  move  in  just  the  direction  you 
figured.  Get  him  in  the  scope.  There  he  is. 
Gosh,  he's  walking  fast!  Perhaps  a  soft 
whistle  will  make  him  stop. 

It  worked!  He's  stopped  broadside  at 
about  40  yards  with  no  limbs  in  the  way. 
Squeeze  the  trigger  slowly.  Click  III  Huh! 
What  happened?  The  buck  is  still  there, 
only  he  is  looking  straight  at  you!  Now,  he's 
moving,  starting  to  trot.  No  choice,  you've 
got  to  jack  in  another  round.  Click.  Clack. 
Thud.  The  bolt's  locked  but  it  felt  odd.  The 
buck 's  in  a  dead  run  now.  Get  him  in  the 
cross-hairs.  Lead  him  a  little.  Hope  for  a 
clearing  in  the  trees.  There  it  is!  Squeeze. 
Click!!! 

He's  70  yards  out  and  heading  over  the 


rise.  Just  a  glimpse  of  the  white  tail.  The 
giant  buck  is  gone.  You  blew  it.  Your  heart's 
pounding.  Your  legs  are  weak  and  you're 
glad  the  safety  line  is  tight.  After  a  few 
breaths,  you  check  the  round.  What  in  the 
world  went  wrong?  Those  cartridges  are 
brand  new.  You  slide  the  bolt  back  slowly  to 
ease  the  round  out.  Where  is  it?  Why  the 
magazine  is  empty.  Then  you  know.  All  at 
once  it  is  painfully  clear.  You  fool,  you  didn't 
load  the  rifle! 

If  you  have  a  similar  memory,  congratu- 
lations. You  are  another  graduate  of  "Missed 
Deer  University."  Acceptance  into  M.D.U. 
is  easy.  Purchase  the  proper  hunting  licenses, 
and  appropriate  firearm,  and  hunt  legally  in 
deer  country.  Sooner  or  later  —  usually 
sooner  —  you'll  graduate.  Unfortunately, 
most  of  us  aren't  satisfied  with  an  under- 
graduate degree;  we  wind  up  with  master's 
and  doctorate  degrees. 

As  the  deer  herd  continues  to  expand  in 
North  Carolina,  deer  hunters  get  more  and 
more  opportunities  to  harvest  deer.  The 
lengthened  seasons,  either-sex  hunts,  and 
increased  bag  limits  all  increase  the  chance, 
but  with  more  chances  to  kill  deer  come 
more  chances  to  miss  one  —  or  two,  or 
three.  There  are  hundreds  of  creative  ways  to 
convert  venison  roasts  into  shirts  with  their 
tails  cut  off.  Such  symbols  of  missed  shots 
adorn  the  walls  of  every  hunting  camp  in  the 
state.  A  missed  shot  may  be  funny  later,  but 
it  usually  isn't  too  amusing  at  the  time.  The 
only  comfort  a  hunter  can  find  is  in  the  sure 
knowledge  that  his  misfortune  has  been 


widely  shared. 

Even  so,  hunters  generally  agree  that  it  is 
worthwhile  to  miss  as  few  deer  as  possible. 
To  that  end,  I  offer  the  following  list  of  most 
common  ways  to  miss  a  deer.  Don't  ask  how 
I  gathered  this  experience  —  I  have  no  inten- 
tion of  revealing  my  sources.  I  only  hope 
that  by  being  forewarned,  you  will  be  better 
forearmed  —  pun  intended. 

*/  Not  reaching  the  woods.  The 
methods  are  numerous  including  forgetting 
to  set  the  alarm  clock,  hitting  the  snooze 
alarm  20  times,  falling  asleep  in  the  vehicle 
while  warming  your  toes  one  last  time, 
crossing  a  mud  hole  with  no  bottom,  a  dead 
battery,  or  taking  a  wrong  turn  on  an 
unfamiliar  road.  But  whatever  the  reason, 
the  result  is  the  same.  You  can't  hunt  if 
you're  not  in  the  woods,  and  you'll  always 
believe  that  the  big  one  came  by  your  stand 
that  very  morning. 

Quick  onset  of  buck  fever.  This 
disease  lasts  for  only  a  few  seconds,  and 
many  books  have  told  of  its  causes,  effects, 
and  ways  to  combat  it.  Some  people  try  to 
dismiss  buck  fever  as  a  figment  of  a  deer 
hunter's  imagination  but  buck  fever  is  real. 
It's  a  total  temporary  collapse  of  nerves  and 
motor  control  of  essential  muscles  caused 
by  a  sudden  shot  of  adrenalin,  and  it  is  most 
frequently  experienced  when  a  big  buck  is  i 
sighted  within  easy  range.  It  may  also  affect  ( 
memory.  One  hunter,  who  actually  killed  < 
his  buck,  claimed  to  have  shot  only  once, 
but  when  hunting  partners  told  of  hearing  i 
several  shots  he  checked  his  rifle  and  found    ;  [ 
it  empty.  s 

>/  Failure  to  sight-in  your  rifle.  i 
Blowing  holes  in  the  ground  and  branches  ii 
off  trees  may  be  some  people's  idea  of  fun,  \ 
but  considering  the  cost  of  ammunition  j 
there  are  cheaper  ways  to  do  land  excavation  a 
and  logging.  This  not  only  applies  to  rifles 
with  telescopic  sights  but  to  iron  sights  as 
well.  Some  of  this  can  be  avoided  by  the  ti 
simple  expedient  of  sighting-in  your  rifle  « 
prior  to  hunting.  o 

>/  Failure  to  aim  with  open  sights.  s 
With  the  increased  popularity  of  black-  e 
powder  guns  over  the  last  few  seasons,  o 
hunters  have  had  to  relearn  how  to  shoot  si 
with  open  sights.  Many  a  buck  has  been  tf 
missed  in  recent  years  when  a  hunter  let  the  hi 
front  sight  get  a  little  too  high  over  the  rear  hi 
blade  causing  the  bullet  to  miss  high.  When  hi 
the  smoke  cleared  the  buck  was  seen  quickly  sr 
leaving  the  area.  You  get  only  one  shot  with  |  \ 
a  "smoke  pole."  t 

<s/  Loss  of  stand.  This  is  closely  akin  to 
failure  to  reach  woods.  Many  people  who  j  in 
have  an  excellent  sense  of  direction  get  lost  ea 
walking  to  their  stands  in  early  morning  \ 
darkness.  Naturally,  this  can  be  frustrating,  lu 
and  to  add  insult  to  injury,  the  hunter  tej 
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"There  are  hundreds  of  creative  ways  to  convert  venison 
roasts  into  shirts  with  their  tails  cut  off" 


usually  discovers  he  has  walked  all  around 
the  stand,  but  he  only  discovers  this  after 
daylight  when  it  is  too  late. 

s/  Improper  loading  of  weapon . 
Although  mentioned  earlier,  this  malady  has 
probably  saved  as  many  deer  from  the  freezer 
as  any  single  blunder,  and  includes  not  load- 
ing the  weapon  at  all,  failing  to  place  a  round 
in  the  chamber,  using  old  ammunition, 
failure  to  lock  the  bolt  completely,  and 
forgetting  to  place  the  cap  on  the  nipple  of 
a  blackpowder  weapon. 

Failure  to  restrict  noise.  Many 
hunters  walk  to  their  stand  without  a  light 
for  fear  it  will  spook  the  deer.  Instead,  they 
walk  noisily  and  sometimes  whistle  to  alert 
other  hunters  of  their  whereabouts.  They 
succeed  in  not  only  alerting  hunters,  but 
every  deer  for  half  a  mile.  Ever  heard  some- 
one sneeze  or  cough  in  the  woods  just  before 
sunrise?  If  you  think  it  sounded  loud  to  you, 
think  what  it  sounded  like  to  the  deer  whose 
hearing  is  much  better  than  yours.  Many 
hunters  also  smoke  and  chew  tobacco  while 
hunting.  Besides  the  obvious  odors  of 
smoke  and  tobacco  juice,  the  noise  of 
lighters  clicking  and  foil  packages  rattling 
will  alert  any  deer. 

y/  Turn  the  area  around  your  stand 
into  a  restroom.  If  getting  up  several  hours 
earlier  than  normal,  wolfing  down  a  quick 
breakfast  with  extra  cups  of  coffee,  and 
hurrying  to  the  deer  woods  upsets  your 
regular  morning  routine,  don't  feel  alone. 


Many  graduates  of  Missed  Deer  University 
have  won  degrees  by  leaving  the  stand  to 
take  care  of  nature's  business.  Not  only  is 
timing  a  problem,  so  is  the  fact  that  deer  can 
be  spooked  by  human  aromas. 

y/  Failure  to  remain  awake.  When 
you  sleep  while  hunting  you  solve  one 
problem  —  movement.  But  you  create 
another  that  has  caused  many  deer  to 
survive  until  next  hunting  season.  As  hard 
as  you  try  to  convince  yourself  you  didn't 
miss  anything,  there's  always  that  gnawing 
possibility  that  the  big  one  passed  nearby 
while  you  were  snoozing. 

V  Leaving  the  stand  too  soon.  May- 
be you're  late  for  an  appointment.  Maybe 
you're  freezing,  or  just  can't  sit  still  any 
longer.  Whatever  the  reason,  many  hunters 
have  taken  that  first  step  down  off  the  stand 
only  to  have  the  woods  literally  explode 
with  deer  that  had  slipped  in  unbeknownst. 
Of  course,  you  could  remain  on  the  stand  a 
solid  week  and  still  leave  too  soon. 

>/  Have  the  arrow  come  unnocked. 
More  and  more  archery  hunters  are  using 
trigger-equipped  releases  (which  are  legal). 
Nocks  that  are  not  very  tight  on  the  bow- 
string can  get  pinched  between  the  release 
and  string.  The  arrow  comes  loose,  clattering 
down  through  the  limbs  of  the  tree  and 


spooking  any  deer  that  might  have  been 
within  shooting  distance. 

y/  Unwelcome  visitors.  Oftentimes 
it's  going  to  be  someone  in  your  own 
hunting  party  who  decides  to  check  on  you 
and  causes  you  to  miss  a  deer  that  has  been 
approaching  from  the  opposite  direction. 
Don't  spoil  a  friendship  over  a  missed  deer, 
that  is  unless  he  kills  the  eight-pointer  that 
should  have  been  yours.  In  that  case,  let  him 
drag  his  own  durn  deer  out. 

y/  Failure  to  reduce  odor  (see  rest- 
room  tip).  It  could  be  aftershave  lotion, 
scented  deodorant,  hair  care  products,  or 
the  smell  of  last  night's  spicy  supper  on  your 
breath.  Or  perhaps  it's  smelly  socks,  spilled 
gasoline,  guncleaning  solvent  on  your  fire- 
arm, your  wife's  perfume  or  any  combination 
of  these  things.  Deer,  especially  big  bucks, 
know  that  doe  deer  won't  wear  your  wife's 
brand  of  perfume. 

There  you  have  it,  tried  and  proven  ways 
that  if  followed  will  greatly  help  you  miss 
your  deer.  Of  course  there  are  more  that 
could  be  added,  but  ingenious  deer  hunters 
will  surely  expand  the  list  this  season.  If  you 
have  never  missed  a  deer,  then  permit  me  to 
welcome  you  to  the  sport  of  deer  hunting. 
I'm  sure  you'll  enjoy  your  first  hunt.  I've 
got  your  diploma  waiting.  S 
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Telling  The  Tough 


Some  hunters  have  difficulty 
distinguishing  a  black  duck 
from  a  female  mallard,  but 
that's  not  the  biggest  problem 
facing  these  waterfowl, 

by  Jim  Dean 

I have  hunted  with  some  guides  who  could 
identify  a  duck  just  about  as  far  as  they 
could  see  him.  I  don't  mean  some  young 
whippersnapper  with  a  year  or  two  of 
experience  who  might  try  to  impress  the 
"sports"  by  pointing  out  a  blur  on  the  distant 
horizon  and  say,  "Them's  ringnecks," 
knowing  full  well  that  there  was  no  way  any 
proof  would  ever  be  possible. 

I've  known  some  oldtimers  with  decades 
of  experience  on  the  water  who  knew  the 
flight  characteristics  well  enough  to  make  a 
pretty  accurate  guess  on  distant  "specks"  in 
the  sky.  And  when  it  came  to  making  an 
instant  identification  of  species  and  gender 
as  ducks  zoomed  past  within  range,  they 
hardly  ever  made  a  mistake.  That  skill  was 
proven  on  the  rare  occasions  when  one  of  us 
might  kill  a  duck  and  therefore  have  a  more 
leisurely  opportunity  to  make  a  positive 
identification. 

Most  hunters,  whether  they  admit  it  or 
not,  are  not  very  good  at  making  quick  and 
accurate  identifications  unless  they've  had 
many  years  of  experience.  Furthermore, 
some  species  are  so  similar  that  they 
invariably  cause  confusion. 

Black  ducks  and  hen  mallards  are  perhaps 
the  most  difficult  to  distinguish  at  a  glance. 
Indeed,  there  is  considerable  evidence  that 
black  ducks  and  mallards  can't  even  tell  one 
another  apart,  and  that's  contributing  to  a 
major  problem  that  is  definitely  no  joke. 
More  on  that  in  a  moment. 

Why  is  the  similarity  between  black 
ducks  and  mallards  a  matter  of  concern? 
Partly,  it's  because  both  species  are 
declining  in  numbers,  and  the  black  duck  — 
once  one  of  the  most  numerous  East  Coast 
species  —  has  reached  the  low  point  of  a  30- 
year  slide  that  has  reduced  its  numbers  from 
five  million  to  less  than  two  million  birds. 
Mallard  populations  are  up  in  the  Atlantic 
Fly  way,  but  the  continental  population  is 
declining. 

Although  it  is  not  clear  how  important 

It  has  never  been  easy  to  identify 
various  species  of  ducks,  and  it's  even 
more  difficult  during  the  prime  hunting 
hours  of  early  morning  when  flying 
ducks  may  be  little  more  than  silhouettes. 
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Eugene  Hater 

Though  many  ducks  may  look  similar,  the  female  mallard  (above )isso  similar  to  the  black  duck  that  identification  is  even  more  difficult. 


hunting  is  as  a  factor  in  this  decline,  since 
this  is  the  easiest  factor  to  control  steps  are 
being  taken  to  try  to  cut  back  on  any  impact 
shooting  may  have.  This  year,  the  overall 
duck  season  was  cut  10  days  to  a  total  of  40 
days  (Oct.  10- 12,  Nov.  28-30,  and  Dec.  9- 
Jan.  11 ).  Of  the  total  daily  limit  of  four 
ducks,  only  one  may  be  a  black  duck.  Only 
three  of  these  ducks  may  be  mallards,  and 
only  one  of  these  may  be  a  hen  mallard.  Last 
year,  the  mallard  limit  was  five,  the  same  as 
other  common  ducks. 

These  added  restrictions  make  it  very 
important  for  hunters  to  be  able  to  quickly 
identify  their  targets.  The  photos  and 
identification  chart  accompanying  this  article 
can  help  sportsmen  improve  their  skill  at 
distinguishing  the  two  species.  State  and 
federal  agency  waterfowl  biologists  are  also 
asking  that  hunters  assist  each  other  while 
hunting,  and  also  focus  their  hunting  on 
species  other  than  blacks  and  mallards. 

Everyone  agrees  that  habitat  loss,  espe- 
cially in  the  breeding  grounds,  has  been  a 
major  factor  in  the  decline  of  these  species. 
The  northern  prairie  pothole  country  has 
been  decimated  by  drought  and  destruction 
of  the  waterholes  where  mallards  have 
traditionally  nested.  Meanwhile,  the  marshes 
of  eastern  Canada  and  New  England  where 
black  ducks  nest  have  been  hit  hard  by  acid 
rain  which  has  killed  much  of  the  aquatic  life 
in  these  northern  marshes.  Since  the  overall 
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productivity  of  the  marshes  is  lower,  fewer 
black  ducks  are  produced. 

Even  in  the  coastal  and  inland  wintering 
areas  from  Canada  to  South  Carolina  and 
the  Mississippi  Valley  region,  development 
and  pollution  have  wiped  out  massive 
chunks  of  prime  waterfowl  habitat. 

It  would  be  bad  enough  if  overharvest, 
acid  rain  and  lost  habitat  were  the  only 
problems,  but  there  is  another  one  that  is 
even  more  insidious — certainly  far  harder 
to  control.  Black  ducks  and  mallards  are 
close  kin  and  they  are  hybridizing  at  an 
increasing  rate,  a  circumstance  that  could 
result  in  the  eventual  disappearance  of  pure 
strain  black  ducks.  It's  not  exactly  a  case  of 
mistaken  identity  among  ducks,  but  more 
accurately  another  case  where  man's 
activities  have  had  an  unforeseeable  result. 
In  this  situation,  the  likely  causes  are  timber 
cutting  and  duck  stocking. 

Over  the  past  200  years,  the  eastern 
forests  have  been  cleared,  and  these  once 
formed  a  barrier  between  the  major  popu- 
lations of  mallards  in  the  prairies  and  Central 
Fly  way  and  the  black  duck  population  along 
the  East  Coast.  With  the  forests  largely  gone, 
mallards  have  moved  east  into  the  black 
duck's  range,  and  the  two  species  have 
increasingly  interbred.  Since  mallards  are 
more  adaptable  than  black  ducks,  both 
mallards  and  the  hybrid  offspring  tend  to 
expand  and  replace  black  duck  populations. 


There  is  some  evidence  that  such  hybridi 
zation  between  wild  ducks  may  be  further 
accelerated  by  the  release  of  domesticated, 
pen-raised  mallards  although  solid  data  is 
not  yet  available.  Over  the  years,  the  stocking 
of  pen-raised  ducks  has  been  a  good  faith 
attempt  by  sportsman's  clubs  and  groups  to 
increase  mallard  populations,  and  some 
states — particularly  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland — have  participated  in  the  regular 
stocking  of  pen-raised  mallards. 

While  wild  mallards  and  black  ducks  will 
hybridize  to  some  extent,  it  is  suspected  that 
pen-raised  mallards  may  be  even  more 
likely  to  hybridize,  and  the  offspring  of  these 
matings  may  tend  to  lose  the  wild  traits 
associated  with  black  ducks.  Without  their 
inherent  wariness  and  with  less  capability  to 
survive  in  a  harsh  environment,  the  black 
duck  population  could  even  be  "genetically 
swamped"  by  the  larger  number  of  mallards 
and  hybrids. 

The  outlook  for  black  ducks — and  to  a 
lesser  extent,  mallards  —  is  not  exceedingly 
bright  even  if  all  the  right  steps  are  taken 
immediately,  and  waterfowl  managers  admit 
that  there  are  some  factors — such  as  acid 
rain — that  seem  beyond  their  control. 
Still,  there  are  steps  that  are  being  taken. 
Shortening  the  season  and  bag  limit  is  one 
obvious  move  even  if  the  evidence  is  strong 
that  other  factors  are  more  significant. 

Biologists  believe  that  a  limited  harvest  of 


Eugene  Hester 

With  black  ducks  (above )  declining  as  a  result  of  lost  habitat  and  interbreeding,  it  is  all  the  more  critical  that  hunters  not  add  to  this  problem. 


Distinguishing  Mallards  From  Black  Ducks 


Hen 


Black  ducks 


If 


Dark  belly  and  tail 

Mallards 


The  drake  and  hen  mallard  are 
quite  different;  however,  the 
female  mallard  is  very  similar 
to  both  the  drake  and  hen 
black  duck,  and  differences 
are  especially  difficult  to 
distinguish  when  these  ducks 
are  resting  on  the  water. 


Light  belly  and  tail 
Two  distinct  white  lines 


black  ducks  will  not  contribute  to  the 
decline,  but  hunters  must  take  special  care 
not  to  shoot  black  ducks  thinking  they  are 
hen  mallards.  Some  concerned  hunters  have 
even  arbitrarily  decided  not  to  shoot  at  either 
black  ducks  or  hen  mallards.  There  is  also 
an  effort  underway  to  learn  more  about  the 
effects  of  stocking  pen-raised  mallards  in 
hopes  that  hybridization  can  be  brought 
back  within  acceptable  levels. 

As  for  the  larger,  less  manageable, 
problems  of  lost  breeding  and  wintering 
grounds,  sportsmen  and  others  concerned 
about  waterfowl  are  encouraged  to  support 
state  and  federal  agency  programs  to  protect 
or  improve  such  areas,  and  give  generously 
to  private  groups  such  as  Ducks  Unlimited 
which  are  working  to  save  or  create  breeding 
areas  in  the  north. 

Getting  a  handle  on  acid  rain  will  require 
an  international  commitment  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  there  are  vital 
reasons  beyond  the  welfare  of  black  ducks 
for  doing  so.  Such  a  commitment  is  worthy 
of  a  waterfowler's  encouragement. 

For  this  season,  however,  one  of  the  most 
significant  things  hunters  can  do  is  make 
certain  they  can  distinguish  a  black  duck 
from  a  hen  mallard.  And  just  in  case  the 
ducks  continue  to  have  a  problem  identifying 
one  another,  maybe  we  ought  to  send  them 
to  school  for  a  short  refresher  course — 
perhaps  at  Duck  University.  S3 
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Takes  New  Post  With  Ducks  Unlimited 
Wildlife  Director  Bevill  Resigns 


Seaboard  Railroad  Donates  200  Cars 
Boxcar  Reefs  Boost  Fishing 


Written  and  Edited 
by  Mark  Taylor 


Vernon  Bevill,  executive 
director  of  the  N.C.  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission, 
resigned  his  position  recently  to 
accept  a  new  post  as  a  regional 
director  of  Ducks  Unlimited. 
Charles  Fullwood,  director  of 
field  operations  for  the  agency, 
is  currently  serving  as  acting 
director.  A  search  team 
composed  of  four  wildlife 
commissioners  is  seeking  and 
screening  applicants  for  the 
vacant  position. 

Bevill  came  to  North  Carolina 
as  executive  director  in  1980 
after  serving  for  10  years  as  the 
statewide  wild  turkey  biologist 
for  the  South  Carolina  Wildlife 
and  Marine  Resources  Depart- 
ment. 

"The  Wildlife  Commission 
wishes  to  thank  Vernon  Bevill 
for  his  leadership  and  service 
over  the  past  five  years,"  said 
Jerry  Wright  of  Jarvisburg,  chair- 
man of  the  Wildlife  Commis- 
sion. "Under  his  leadership, 


Ken  Taylor 

New  Horizons:  Vernon  Bevill 
recently  resigned  as  executive 
director  of  the  N.C.  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  to  accept 
a  post  as  a  regional  director  of 
Ducks  Unlimited. 


the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  has  become 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most 
progressive  wildlife  agencies  in 
the  nation  —  and  the  agency  is 
a  leader  in  the  Southeast.  We 
certainly  wish  him  well  with 
Ducks  Unlimited,  and  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  express 
our  appreciation  for  his  fine 
service  and  dedication." 


Coastal  fishermen  may  be 
able  to  catch  a  freight  as 
well  as  a  flounder  in  the  near 
future.  The  Seaboard  Coastline 
Railroad  recently  donated  200 
old  boxcars  to  the  North 
Carolina  Division  of  Marine 
Fisheries  to  be  used  as  artificial 
reefs  for  coastal  sport  fishing. 

"As  far  as  we  know  this  is  the 
first  time  that  boxcars  have  ever 
been  used  for  artificial  fishing 
reefs,"  said  Jim  Brown  of  the 
Division  of  Marine  Fisheries. 
"We  greatly  appreciate  Seaboard 
Coastline  Railroad's  donation 
because  these  new  reefs  will 
offer  excellent  sport  fishing  for 
years  to  come." 

Brown  says  that  there  are 
currently  nearly  40  designated 
potential  reef  sites  ranging  from 
2Vi~  to  20-miles  offshore  from 
Dare  County  south  to  Bruns- 
wick County.  About  five  box- 
cars— which  range  from  40  to 
80  feet  long — will  be  placed  at 
each  reef  site. 

"These  boxcars  should  make 
ideal  reef  habitat,"  said  Brown. 
"The  doors  will  either  be 
removed  or  welded  open  - 


-so 


Three  Awards  Won 
Wildlife  Education  Programs  Honored 


Three  conservation-education 
programs  of  the  Wildlife 
Commission  recently  finished 
first  in  annual  competition 
sponsored  by  the  Association 
for  Conservation  Information. 
This  organization  is  composed 
of  communicators  within  wild- 
life and  natural-resource 
agencies  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

A  public-service  announce- 
ment promoting  North  Caro- 
lina's nongame  and  endangered 
wildlife  program  finished  first 
in  the  category  for  television 
spots.  This  spot  featured  footage 


of  brown  pelicans,  and  was 
produced  by  Ted  Dossett  and 
Ken  Taylor.  It  was  widely  aired 
on  stations  throughout  North 
Carolina. 

A  magazine  article  entitled 
"Trouble  On  Mount  Mitchell" 
by  Associate  Editor  Lawrence 
Earley  finished  first  as  best 
magazine  article.  This  article 
detailed  the  controversy  sur- 
rounding acid  rain  and  the  die- 
off  of  spruce  and  fir  forests  on 
our  highest  peaks. 

The  1985  North  Carolina 
Wildlife  Calendar  finished  first 
in  the  special  publications  cate- 


gory. This  calendar  is  produced 
by  the  staff  of  Wildlife  In  North 
Carolina  magazine,  and  features 
paintings  by  some  of  the  best 
wildlife  artists  in  the  country. 

"We're  very  pleased  with 
these  awards,"  said  Sid  Baynes, 
chief  of  the  Division  of  Conser- 
vation Education  of  the  Wildlife 
Commission.  "We're  deeply 
committed  to  keeping  the  public 
informed  on  wildlife  and  con- 
servation issues,  and  we  feel  that 
these  awards  reflect  that 
commitment." 


they're  almost  like  condomin- 
iums for  fish.  The  reefs  will  be 
in  50-  to  100 -feet  of  water.  A 
reef  provides  cover  and  a  whole 
food  chain  builds  up  around  it. 
There's  a  possibility  that  we 
may  get  more  boxcars  in  the 
future,  and  these  would  be 
added  to  these  sites  or  used  to 
create  new  sites." 

Over  100  species  of  fish  have 
been  documented  using  artificial 
reef  sites  in  North  Carolina, 
according  to  Brown.  The  most 
common  are  bottom  species 
such  as  black  sea  bass,  porgie, 
sheepshead,  flounder  and 
snapper.  In  turn,  these  attract 
pelagic  species  which  include 
king  and  Spanish  mackerel, 
bluefish  and  amber  jack. 

The  General  Assembly 
appropriated  $300,000  to  be 
used  to  build  and  mark  the 
artificial  reefs,  which  should  all 
be  in  place  by  next  summer. 
However,  local  governments 
and  sport  fishermen  are  also 
aiding  the  effort. 

"New  Hanover  County  has 
supported  the  artificial  reef 
program  very  heavily,"  said 
Brown.  "For  the  past  few  years, 
the  proceeds  of  the  Wrightsville 
Beach  King  Mackerel  Tourna- 
ment have  been  donated  to  the 
program.  The  Brunswick 
County  Commissioners  also 
recently  appropriated  $35,000 
for  artificial  reef  work.  Sports- 
men have  pitched  in,  too.  The 
Carteret  Sport  Fishing  Associa- 
tion, for  example,  recently  had  a 
dance  and  raised  $2,500  for 
artificial  reefs.  This  is  a  great 
help  to  the  program  —  we  need 
the  help  of  fishing  clubs,  coastal 
businesses,  and  local  govern- 
ments to  continue  this  program." 

Information  on  the  program 
is  available  from  Artificial 
Reefs,  N.C.  Division  of  Marine 
Fisheries,  EO.  Box  769, 
Morehead  City,  NC  28557. 
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Best  Are  Light  And  Fluffy 
Good  Biscuits  A  Staple  For  Camp  Cooks 


It  comes  as  no  surprise  to  find 
that  fast-food  establishments 
have  discovered  the  item  which 
has  been  the  cornerstone  of 
southern  Sunday  dinners  for 
generations  —  biscuits.  You  just 
can't  beat  a  good  biscuit.  And 
whether  the  drive-throughs  are 
hawking  burgers  and  fries  or 
fried  chicken  and  dirty  rice, 
biscuits  may  be  the  biggest  lure 
for  the  hungry. 

Now,  I'm  not  complaining — 
Texas  toast  or  "brown-n-serve" 
rolls  were  never  my  cup  of  tea. 
Frankly,  most  of  these  establish- 
ments are  also  turning  out 
darned  good  biscuits  —  they're 
big  as  a  fist,  light  as  a  cloud,  and 
generally  better  than  Grandma's. 

As  with  most  things  in  life, 
though,  there  are  some  good 
and  bad  points  to  this  modern 
culinary  windfall.  On  the  plus 
side,  we  don't  have  to  journey  to 
Grandma's  for  Sunday  dinner 
to  get  a  good  biscuit — they're 
available  on  every  corner.  From 
the  every-day  cook's  perspec- 
tive, though,  the  bad  news  is 
that  people's  standards  have 
been  raised. 

For  years,  hunting  camp 
cooks  have  risen  in  the  pre- 
dawn hours  to  concoct  a 
mixture  of  flour,  milk  and 
shortening  that  was  baked  until 
golden  brown.  The  resulting 
round  objects  were  often 
loosely  referred  to  as  biscuits. 
They  would  choke  the  family 
mutt,  and  therefore  were 
generally  withheld  from 
hunting  dogs  (that  you  liked), 
but  they  could  be  sold  as 
hockey  pucks  in  a  pinch. 

One  result  of  the  fast-food 
.  war  is  that  cooks  can  no  longer 
i  get  away  with  cooking  such 
biscuits.  People  now  know  what 
\  a  biscuit  should  look  and  taste 
like,  and  if  you  dish  up  a  platter 
of  straw-colored  hockey  pucks 
\  you  may  suffer  considerable 
i  verbal  and  physical  abuse 


(those  things  hurt  when  they 
hit  you).  Risking  such  abuse 
really  isn't  necessary,  though, 
because  it's  not  hard  to  make 
biscuits  that  are  as  light  as  a 
cloud.  The  following  recipe  for 
"noffers"  is  virtually  fool- 
proof, and  turns  out  a  biscuit 


There's  good  and  bad  news 
for  North  Carolina  sports- 
men this  fall.  Quail  and  rabbit 
numbers  are  up,  but  waterfowl 
populations  are  at  their  lowest 
point  in  over  30  years. 

Surveys  conducted  by  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
show  that  the  total  waterfowl 
population  —  62  million  ducks 
—  is  22  percent  lower  than  last 
year.  Spring  breeding  counts  of 
ducks  were  also  the  lowest 
recorded  since  record  keeping 
began  31  years  ago.  Record  low 
numbers  of  pintails  and  mallards 


which  is  guaranteed  to  be 
"N 'offer  they  can't  refuse." 

Noffers  (Biscuits) 

2  cups  self-rising  flour 
i  tablespoon  sugar 
Vi  pint  whipping  cream 

Mix  all  ingredients,  knead,  and 


were  observed — the  mallard 
population  is  below  5.5  million 
birds,  and  pintails  are  below 
3  million. 

"Almost  all  of  our  duck 
species  are  at  these  record  low 
points  because  of  widespread 
drought  and  habitat  destruction 
on  the  breeding  grounds  of  the 
northern  United  States  and 
Canada,"  said  Dennis  Luszcz, 
waterfowl  project  leader  for  the 
Wildlife  Commission.  "A  lot  of 
the  prairie  potholes  which  serve 
as  nesting  areas  for  ducks  have 
been  plowed  up  over  the  past 


roll  out  to  %-inch  thick.  Cut 
with  a  glass  or  cup  and  bake  at 
450  degrees  for  12  minutes 
(until  they  are  the  color  of  straw 
on  top).  Makes  8  to  10  biscuits. 
Serve  with  butter  and  straw- 
berry jam  or  saw-mill  gravy. 

—  Curtis  Wooten 


two  or  three  dry  years.  This  loss 
of  prime  habitat — coupled  with 
prolonged  dry  weather  and  low 
numbers  of  birds  returning  to 
breed  —  has  really  hurt  water- 
fowl populations.  The  continued 
loss  of  habitat  in  other  areas  also 
takes  a  toll.  Consequently,  reduc- 
tions in  season  length  and  bag 
limits  were  necessary.  Hunters 
should  not  be  surprised  if  the 
season  is  poor.  There  just  aren't 
many  birds  available." 

Luszcz  adds,  however,  that 
hunters  can  expect  good  fall 
flights  of  snow  geese,  brant  and 
swans.  "These  species  nest  in 
the  far  northern  Arctic,  and  their 
success  hinges  largely  on  snow 
conditions.  There  was  an  early 
snow  melt  this  year,  so  the  birds 
had  a  good  nesting  season  and 
populations  are  up." 

Small  game  hunters  will  be 
happy  to  learn  that  rabbit  and 
quail  numbers  are  also  up.  The 
hunting  season  for  rabbits  and 
quail  will  run  from  November 
23  through  February  28. 

"Quail  and  rabbit  hunting 
should  be  better  than  last  year," 
said  Carl  Betsill,  small  game  and 
migratory  bird  program 
coordinator  for  the  Wildlife 
Commission.  "In  the  hot  part  of 
the  summer,  we  had  a  reasonable 
amount  of  rain.  We  also  didn't 
have  any  prolonged,  exception- 
ally hot  weather.  So,  we've  seen 
more  young  quail  and  rabbits  in 
the  field." 


Terry  Shanlde 

Better  Days  Coming:  Quail  and  rabbit  hunting  should  be  better  this 
year  due  to  favorable  weather  conditions.  Duck  populations,  however, 
are  the  lowest  in  recent  memory. 


Small  Game  Up,  Ducks  Down 
Mixed  Outlook  For  Fall  Hunting  Seasons 
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Shorten  Lead,  Use  Larger  Shot 
Steel  Shot  Requires  Change  In  Shooting  Style 


If  you  are  planning  to  hunt 
ducks  at  coastal  wildlife 
refuges  this  fall,  don't  forget  to 
buy  steel  shot.  This  special 
ammunition  is  required  in  shot- 
guns of  all  gauges  on  the  Matta- 
muskeet,  Swanquarter,  and 
Cedar  Island  national  wildlife 
refuges.  At  the  Bodie  Island 
recreation  area  at  Cape  Hatteras 
National  Seashore,  only  12- 
gauge  shotguns  will  require  steel 
shot.  Steel  shot  is  required  in 
these  areas  to  help  prevent 
further  problems  of  lead 
poisoning  in  waterfowl. 

Much  controversy  has  sur- 
rounded the  use  of  steel  shot, 
but  numerous  studies  have 
shown  that  steel  shot  can  be 
highly  effective  if  properly  used. 
The  ballistics  of  steel  and  lead 
shot  differ,  however,  and  hunters 
should  change  their  shooting 
techniques  to  shoot  steel  shot 


effectively. 

The  first  step  is  to  change 
shot  sizes  when  using  steel.  For 
large  ducks  —  such  as  pintails 
and  mallards  —  the  best  choice 
is  No.  2  steel  shot.  Number  4 
steel  shot  may  be  used  for 
smaller  ducks  such  as  teal.  The 
best  all-round  choice  for  duck 
hunters,  however,  is  No.  2  steel 
shot.  Goose  hunters  should  not 
use  anything  smaller  than  No.  1 
or  BB  shot  in  steel. 

One  difference  between  steel 
and  lead  shot  is  in  the  shot  pat- 
tern. Steel  shot  is  considerably 
harder  than  lead  shot,  and 
doesn't  become  deformed  by 
the  gun  barrel  upon  firing. 
Consequently,  the  shot  pattern 
for  steel  shot  is  smaller,  shorter 
and  faster  than  the  pattern  for 
lead  shot.  In  fact,  the  diameter 
of  a  steel-shot  pattern  may  be 
one-third  smaller  than  a  lead- 


Order  One  Now 

Sportsman's  Print  Features  Big  Bass 


Taylor 


Fish  Of  A  Lifetime:  The  1986  North  Carolina  Sportsman's  stamp 
and  art  print  features  this  painting  of  a  largemouth  bass  by  Duane 
Raver,  a  well-known  wildlife  artist  from  Cary.  Orders  for  this  limited- 
edition  print  will  be  tal<en  through  June  30,  1986.  For  more  information 
write  PRINTS,  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  CtmmLssion,  512  N.  Salisbury 
St. ,  Raleigh ,  NC  2761 1 . 


Steel  Yourself:  Waterfowl  hunters  are  required  to  use  steel  shot  in  all 
gauges  on  the  Mattamuskeet,  Swan  Quarter  and  Cedar  Island  national 
wildlife  refuges,  and  in  12-gauge  only  at  Bodie  Island  on  the  Cape 
Hatteras  National  Seashore.  Among  steel  shot  sizes  the  best  overall  choice 
for  duck  hunting  is  #2  steel  shot. 


shot  pattern,  and  the  "shot 
string"  may  be  only  60  percent 
as  long. 

Hunters  may  compensate  for 
smaller  patterns  by  using  a 
different  choke.  The  tightest 
choke  that  should  be  used  with 
steel  shot  is  a  modified,  and  this 
will  shoot  an  exceptionally  tight 
pattern  —  especially  at  close 
ranges.  An  improved  cylinder  is 
probably  the  best  choice  for  steel 
shot.  It's  also  a  good  idea  to 
"pattern"  your  shotgun  for  steel 
shot  before  hunting. 

Another  difference  lies  in 
muzzle  velocities.  Since  steel 
shot  is  lighter  than  lead  —  and 
doesn't  become  deformed  when 
fired  —  it  travels  over  100  feet 
per  second  faster  than  lead  shot. 
Hunters  may  need  to  shorten 
their  leads  to  adjust  for  this 
difference.  At  close  ranges  — 
from  20  to  25  yards — hunters 
using  steel  shot  should  use 
virtually  no  lead.  From  30  to  40 
yards,  lead  birds  only  by  one  or 
two  feet.  If  you  find  yourself 
missing  ducks,  try  shortening 
your  lead.  The  chances  of  crip- 
pling ducks  with  either  lead  or 
steel  shot  increases  considerably 
past  40  yards,  so  hunters  should 
pass  up  these  long  shots  regard- 
less of  the  shot  used. 


It's  also  best  to  use  steel  shot 
in  newer  shotguns.  Improved 
loads  have  resulted  in  the  virtual 
elimination  of  barrel  problems, 
and  probably  95  percent  of  the 
shotguns  used  by  waterfowl 
hunters  today  are  suitable  for 
steel  shot.  However,  hunters 
should  avoid  using  steel  shot  in 
very  old,  expensive  or  classic 
double-barreled  shotguns.  Steel 
shot  should  also  not  be  reloaded 
into  shells  made  for  lead  shot — 
special  components  are  needed 
for  reloading  steel  shot. 

Wild  Alarm 
Helps  Hunters 

The  scolding  of  a  jay,  squirrel, 
or  other  animal  in  the 
woods  is  a  sure  sign  that  some- 
thing is  amiss.  There's  not  a 
hunter  alive  who  has  not  silently 
lamented  one  of  these  animals 
for  trumpeting  his  presence,  but 
you  can  also  use  this  to  your 
advantage. 

If  you've  been  on  the  stand 
for  awhile  and  hear  one  of  these 
animals  make  a  commotion,  pay 
attention.  It  may  mean  that  a 
deer  has  invaded  their  territory, 
and  is  headed  your  way. 
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Some  Do's  And  Don'ts 
Tree  Stand  Deer  Hunting  Requires  Care 


Hunter  surveys  show  that 
the  most  popular  way  to 
deer  hunt  in  North  Carolina  is 
from  a  tree  stand.  These  stands 
range  from  small,  square-foot 
platforms  to  elaborate  tree 
houses  sporting  windows,  a 
roof  and  heat.  No  matter  what 
the  design  of  your  tree  stand, 
however,  safety  is  the  most 
important  factor  to  bear  in  mind 
in  the  stand's  construction, 
upkeep  and  use. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  no 
perfect  tree  stand.  Metal  stands 
rust  and  corrode  while  wooden 
stands  rot.  Portable  metal  stands 
not  permanently  attached  to  the 
tree  should  be  removed  imme- 
diately after  the  season  and 
stored  in  a  dry  place.  Before 
putting  the  stand  in  storage, 
check  each  weld  and  bolt  for 
signs  of  stress  and  repair  as 
needed.  Do  the  same  before 
erecting  the  stand  the  following 
fall. 

Wooden  stands  need  to  be 
scrutinized  even  more  closely 
because  they  are  permanently 
attached  to  trees,  and  exposed 
year-round  to  the  weather.  Prior 
to  using  any  wooden  stand, 
carefully  check  each  component 
beginning  with  the  bottom  step 
leading  up  the  tree.  Replace  any 
part  that  shows  the  slightest  sign 
of  deterioration  and  watch  for 
fungus  and  dry  rot.  Remember, 
the  inside  conditions  of  boards 
are  often  worse  than  the  outside 
appears,  so  don't  take  any 
chances.  Also,  when  you  climb 
the  stand  remember  that  you'll 
be  carrying  extra  weight  when 
the  season  opens. 

Once  you've  repaired  your 
stand,  it's  ready  for  use.  Here 
are  some  do's  and  don'ts  for 
hunting  from  tree  stands. 

•  Approach  and  climb  to  your 
stand  as  quietly  as  possible.  If  it's 
still  dark,  use  a  flashlight  as  you 
;  climb.  Also,  approach  the  stand 
:  from  a  direction  where  you 


don't  expect  deer  to  be  to  keep 
them  from  smelling  you.  It's 
also  a  good  idea  to  cover  your 
trail  with  a  cover  scent  such  as 
fox  urine  or  skunk  scent.  Finally, 
don't  trust  small  or  dead  tree 
limbs  as  steps  to  your  stand. 

•  Use  a  rope  to  pull  your 
unloaded  firearm  up  into  the 
stand.  If  you  should  fall,  having 
a  rifle  slung  over  your  shoulder 
greatly  increases  the  chance  of  a 
serious  back  injury. 

•  Use  a  safety  line  to  attach 
yourself  to  the  tree  once  you're 
in  the  stand,  and  test  the  line 
beforehand.  The  nylon  webbing 
sold  in  outdoor  stores  to  rock 
climbers  makes  an  excellent 
safety  line. 

•  Be  extremely  quiet  while 
arranging  your  gear.  Old  carpet 
scraps  can  be  used  to  "sound- 
proof" your  stand.  Do  not  load 
your  firearm  until  everything  is 
situated,  and  you  are  in  your 
final  hunting  position. 

•  Move  very  slowly  as  you 
look  for  deer.  Quick  movements 


will  be  detected  by  deer  and 
other  animals,  which  will  spread 
the  alarm.  Use  binoculars  —  not 
the  scope  on  your  rifle — to  scan 
the  area.  There  may  be  other 
hunters  in  the  area. 

•  Refrain  from  eating,  drink- 
ing, or  using  tobacco  products 
in  your  tree-stand.  Your  move- 
ments and  the  odor  of  these 
products  will  alert  deer  to  your 
presence.  Also,  do  not  urinate 
from  or  near  your  tree-stand  — 
deer  will  smell  it.  Carry  a  leak- 
proof  bottle,  or  reduce  your 
liquid  intake  before  the  hunt. 

•  Be  careful  not  to  fall  asleep. 
Besides  missing  a  passing  deer, 
you  may  drop  your  loaded  fire- 
arm and  give  your  safety  line  an 
unexpected  and  unwelcome  test. 

•  Always  wear  blaze  orange 
when  walking  to  and  from  the 
stand  regardless  of  the  light 
conditions. 

Each  year,  dozens  of  North 
Carolina  hunters  are  injured 
due  to  improper  building  or  use 
of  tree  stands.  Many  of  these 


Ken  Taylor 

An  Honest  Stand:  Hunting 
from  tree  stands  is  very  popular  in 
North  Carolina,  but  be  sure  your 
stand  is  sound  before  use.  Metal 
stands  tend  to  corrode  while  wooden 
stands  rot.  Abo,  be  sure  to  wear  a 
safety  line  in  the  stand. 


injuries  are  serious,  and  some 
are  even  fatal.  Don't  take  any 
chances  —  the  biggest  trophy 
deer  isn't  worth  a  serious  injury 
or  worse. 

—  Terr;y  Shankle 


The  Wildlife  Endowment  Fund  Report 

The  Wildlife  Endowment  Fund  is  supported  by  the  sale  of  lifetime  licenses,  lifetime 
subscriptions  to  Wildlife  In  North  Carolina,  and  tax-deductible  contributions.  Only 
the  annual  interest  from  this  fund  is  used  for  wildlife  conservation,  and  the  fund  will  play  a 
key  role  in  supporting  wildlife  programs  in  the  future.  For  more  information,  write  to  the 
Wildlife  Endowment  Fund,  NC.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  512  N.  Salisbury  St., 
Raleigh,  N.C.  27611. 

Status  on  July  31,  1985 

Numbers  Sold  Revenue  Received 

Lifetime  Sportsman's  License  13,360  $3,981,994.32 

Lifetime  Hunting  License  122  21,593.71 

Lifetime  Fishing  License  860  148,044.68 
Lifetime  Subscriptions  to 

Wildlife  in  N.C.  561  65,612.40 

Contributions  —  60,515.78 

Fund  Total:  $4,277,760.89 
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Shad  Stockings  Make  The  Difference 
Crappie  Growing  At  Cane  Creek  Lake 


Suffocated  By  Jar 
Bear  Dies  Near  Open  Dumpster 


One  of  the  keys  to  good 
fishing  is  a  healthy  forage 
base  for  game  fish.  Recently 
when  biologists  stocked  thread- 
fin  shad  in  Cane  Creek  Lake  in 
Union  County,  they  hit  the 
jackpot. 

"For  years,  we'd  sample 
Cane  Creek  Lake  and  find  large 
numbers  of  game  fish  — 
especially  crappies,"  said  Wayne 
Chapman  of  Albemarle,  a 
Wildlife  Commission  fisheries 
biologist.  "The  trouble  was  that 
the  fish  were  small.  Even  though 
there  were  large  numbers  of 
crappie,  they  never  exceeded  six 
to  eight  inches  in  length." 

In  an  effort  to  provide  more 
food  for  the  fish  —  thus 
increasing  their  overall  size  — 
Cane  Creek  Lake  was  stocked 
with  approximately  6,500  shad 
in  1983  and  1984.  The  shad 
were  dipped  out  of  the  tailrace 
at  the  Mountain  Island  Lake 


dam  in  the  spring  by  Commis- 
sion fisheries  crews.  When 
Chapman  sampled  the  lake  in 
the  fall  of  1984,  he  found  that 
the  threadfins  had  reproduced 
and  developed  a  large 
population. 

The  real  success  of  the  project 
became  apparent  in  1985,  how- 
ever, when  the  spring  crappie 
season  was  the  best  ever  on  the 
lake.  This  was  not  so  much 
because  of  the  numbers  of  fish 
caught — anglers  had  always 
taken  home  full  stringers  —  but 
because  the  size  of  the  fish  had 
increased  dramatically. 

"The  threadfin  stockings  did 
wonders  for  the  fishing,"  said 
Dave  Curlee  of  Waxhaw,  an  avid 
fisherman  who  lives  only  a  few 
miles  from  the  lake.  "Crappie  of 
a  pound  to  a  pound-and-a-half 
were  common  last  spring,  and 
two  pounders  were  caught 
frequently." 


The  1986  North  Carolina 
Wildlife  Calendars  Are  Here! 

Along  with  twelve  wildlife  art  selections,  the  1986  North 
Carolina  Wildlife  Calendar  features  a  complete  almanac 
section  including  hunting  seasons,  wildlife  facts,  boating 
access  areas,  and  ferry  schedules. 

For  the  perfect  gift  for  your  outdoor  enthusiast,  order  a 
calendar  today! 


Please  send  me  N.C.  Wildlife  Calendars  at  $6.00  each  $_ 

Wake  County  residents  add  $.27  sales  tax  per  calendar 
Other  N.C.  residents  add  $.18  sales  tax  per  calendar 

Enclosed  is  my  check  for   .  .  .  Total  $_ 


i 


Name  

Address  

City/State/Zip  

Phone  (  )   

Send  order  to:  CALENDAR;  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission; 

512  N.  Salisbury  Street;  Raleigh,  N.C.  27611 
All  orders  must  be  prepaid.  We  do  not  bill.  A  $  10.00  charge  will  be  made 
on  returned  checks.  (N.C.  G.S.  25-3-512). 

For  fund  raising  and  bulk  rate  information  ( 10  calendars  or  more ),  call 
919-733-7123  for  additional  information. 


ORDER  TODAY! 


A  Tragic  End:  This  young  black  bear  in  Onslow  Conty  recently 
suffocated  after  getting  his  head  stuck  in  a  large  mayonnaise  jar.  The 
bear  had  entered  an  open  dumpster,  and  rummaged  through  it  until  he 
found  the  jar.  Other  types  of  wildlife  are  also  inadvertently  killed  by 
litter.  Dumpsters  should  be  kept  closed,  and  of  course  people  should 
not  litter. 


Calendar  Of  Events 


November  2-3 

Franklin  County  Heritage 
Festival  at  Louisburg  College  in 
Louisburg.  Features  traditional 
music,  dances,  arts  and  crafts, 
and  other  events. 

November  9-10 

Roanoke  Arts  and  Crafts  Guild 
Fair  at  the  Williamston  High 
School  in  Williamston.  Features 
a  wide  variety  of  arts  and  crafts. 

November  15-16 

North  Carolina  Wildlife  Art 
Show  and  Sale  on  the  lower 
level  of  the  North  Hills  Mall  in 
Raleigh.  This  show  features 


some  of  the  best  wildlife  art  and 
carving  in  the  Southeast.  Spon-  ; 
sored  by  the  North  Carolina 
Wildlife  Federation  and  the 
Wake  County  Wildlife  Club 
Auxiliary.  Proceeds  go  to  the 
club's  scholarship  fund. 

November  16-17 

Gun  Show  at  the  North  Carolina 
State  Fairgrounds  in  Raleigh. 

November  24 

A  Pioneer  Thanksgiving  at  the 
Schiele  Museum  of  Natural 
History  in  Gastonia.  Features 
living  history  demonstrations  of 
many  facets  of  colonial  life. 
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LITHO  BY  HUNTER  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
WINSTON-SALEM,  NORTH  CAROLINA 
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IN  NOETH  CAROLINA 


DECEMBER,  1985 


75  CENTS 


OUR  NATURAL  HERITAGE 


Cutting  The  Tree 

by  Jim  Dean 


Someone  once  told  me  that  there  are  three  ways  you  can  tell 
when  you  are  getting  old.  One,  he  said,  is  that  you  begin  to 
lose  your  memory.  He  couldn't  recall  right  offhand  what  the 
other  two  were. 

I  could  probably  help  him  out.  My  son  recently  said  to  me, 
"Dad,  you're  over  the  hill  and  picking  up  speed  all  the  time."  I 
accepted  that  with  grace  befitting  my  growing  maturity,  but  the 
truth  is  that  I  have  noticed  a  developing  trait  that  is  an  even 
surer  sign  of  middle  age.  I  find  myself 
comparing  today's  customs  and  tradi- 
tions with  those  of  a  few  years  ago — 
unfavorably,  I  might  add. 

Take  the  business  of  Christmas 
trees.  If  you  want  a  Christmas  tree 
this  year,  you'll  probably  go  to  one  of 
many  lots  where  commercially  grown 
trees  are  staked  out  and  tagged.  You'll 
pick  one  out,  pay  for  it,  cram  it  in  the 
trunk  or  tie  it  on  the  roof  and  take  it 
home.  Actually,  it's  a  nice  little  family 
tradition,  and  kids  of  all  ages  enjoy 
looking  over  the  various  trees  until 
they  find  the  one  they  want.  The  lots 
offer  a  wider  choice  of  both  sizes  and 
kinds  of  trees  than  ever,  and  the  tree 
you  pick  is  likely  to  be  far  handsomer 
than  any  you  could  buy  or  find  a 
decade  ago. 

This  is  a  fairly  recent  development 
in  North  Carolina.  It  hasn't  been  so 
many  years  ago  that,  if  you  wanted  a 
tree,  you  had  only  a  few  choices.  In 
the  relatively  small  eastern  North  Carolina  town  where  I  grew 
up,  you  could  run  down  to  the  neighborhood  grocery  and 
check  out  the  red  cedars  leaning  against  the  side  of  the  building. 
A  big  tree  might  set  you  back  $4,  but  you  could  get  a  pretty 
good  one  for  a  $1.25.  If  you  were  interested  in  exotics,  there 
might  be  a  few  scraggly,  blue  spruce  that  consisted  of  a  trunk 
and  about  four  limbs,  some  of  which  still  had  a  few  needles 
clinging  stubbornly  to  the  tips.  Spruces  were  usually  more 
expensive  than  cedars,  but  I  never  understood  why. 

The  other  alternative — one  that  most  people  chose — was  to 
take  the  family  on  an  afternoon  drive  in  the  country  and  find 
your  own  tree.  Even  if  you  didn't  know  a  farmer  who  would  let 
you  look  for  a  tree,  there  was  plenty  of  unposted  woodland 
around  where  no  one  cared  if  you  cut  a  cedar.  I  don't  need  to  tell 
you  that's  not  the  case  anymore,  and  fewer  families  still  prowl 
the  fields  and  woodlands  to  find  a  wild  tree. 

Nostalgia  may  be  the  rust  of  memory,  but  even  if  my 
recollections  of  the  annual  family  tree-cutting  trip  are  flawed,  it 
was  still  an  exciting  event  for  a  kid.  I  can  recall  running  through 
the  woods  and  the  overgrown  fields  hoping  to  be  the  first  of 
three  brothers  to  find  the  perfect  tree.  There  was  more  than  a 


little  competition  between  us,  and  we  quickly  learned  that  th< 
best  cedars — full-bodied  and  bright  green — usually  grew  ir 
the  edges  of  fields,  and  especially  along  hedgerows  or  fences 
I  didn't  know  it  then,  but  the  seeds  are  eaten  by  birds  anc 
are  "planted"  with  the  droppings  that  accumulate  when  th<< 
birds  light  on  the  fences,  powerlines  or  hedgerows.  That's  wtoi 
the  trees  often  grow  in  straight  lines  as  though  a  farmer  hac 
planted  them. 

Seldom  did  we  find  a  truly  perfec 
tree.  Some  were  too  tall,  others  toe 
brown,  and  many  had  only  one  gooc 
side.  But  sooner  or  later,  a  decisior 
would  be  made.  Dad  would  saw 
down,  and  we'd  help  drag  it  back  tci 
the  car  while  the  heady  scent  of  cedai 
would  be  fueling  our  already  rampan 
Christmas  spirit.  (Mine  was  usually 
so  rampant  that  by  the  time  Christma 
Eve  arrived,  I  was  quite  literally  sicli 
and  running  a  fever,  but  you  couldn' 
have  gotten  me  to  sleep  with  a  hal 


gallon  of  paregoric) 

Now,  I  know  that  Christmas  is  i 
very  personal  thing,  and  everyone  ha: 
his  or  her  own  little  traditions 
Furthermore,  I  know  that  a  Frazer  fi 
is  probably  the  most  classic  of  al 
\  ■    trees,  and  we've  decorated  some  loveb 
ones.  And  yet,  for  me,  the  only  rea 
Christmas  tree  is  a  cedar.  Nothinj 
smells  better  than  a  cedar.  I  don't  cam 
dm*  c^r    if  you  have  to  wear  gloves  to  put  it  up 
I  don't  care  if  it  drops  every  needle  two  days  after  it's  up.  S( 
what  if  the  tip  is  too  light  to  properly  support  a  star.  Cedars  an 
Christmas  trees. 

And  while  I'm  warming  to  the  subject,  I  might  as  well  admi 
another  lapse  in  taste.  All  these  little  white  lights  look  beautiful 
but  every  house  in  every  neighborhood  looks  just  exactly  alike 
Shucks,  you  can  ride  for  hours  without  seeing  a  tree  witl 
colored  lights — big,  old-fashioned  colored  lights  like  a  prop© 
eastern  North  Carolina  red  cedar  ought  to  have. 

I  may  never  cut  another  wild  cedar,  but  something  in  nr 
blood  still  stirs  when  I  see  a  really  good  one  while  I'm  drivinf 
down  a  two-lane  blacktop.  And  my  soul  is  at  peace  when  I  cat 
look  across  a  bleak  December  field  and  see  a  distant  farmhous* 
with  a  string  of  colored  lights  draped  out  front  on  a  bush,  and 
peaked  row  of  blue  lights  in  each  window. 

I  think  these  are  the  colors  of  hope,  but  I  could  be  wrong.  Anci 
I  really  don't  hold  it  against  you  if  you've  got  a  fir  and  whitu 
lights.  There's  no  such  thing  as  bad  taste  at  Christmas,  and 
hope  your  holiday  is  as  rich  and  wonderful  as  the  fragrance  of  s 
fresh-cut  cedar. 
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NATURE'S  WAYS 


The  current  North  American 
range  of  the  raven  is  from  Alaska 
southward  into  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains and  along  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Their  remnant  population  in  the 
Appalachians  from  northern 
Pennsylvania  to  northern 
Georgia  shows  that  the  original 
range  of  the  bird  must  once  have 
been  more  extensive. 


The  raven  is  a  member  of  the 
crow  family,  and  is  the  largest  of 
all  perching  birds,  or  passerines, 
an  order  that  includes  most  of 
our  backyard  songbirds. 


raven 


NATURE'S  WAYS 


The  common  raven  (Corvus 
corax )  is  found  high  in  the 
Appalachians  where  it  soars 
above  the  evergreen-covered 
slopes.  It  will  eat  just  about  any- 
thing, but  is  chiefly  a  predator 
and  fancies  a  red  squirrel  every 
now  and  then. 


Ravens  like  to  nest  in  cliffs, 
dvoring  locations  with  an  over- 
yxng  above  and  a  sheer  drop 
lelow.  Such  a  spot  protects  the 
lestlings  from  the  elements  and 
nahes  it  tough  on  potential 
predators. 


Big  Bird  Of  The  Appalachians 

written  by  Lawrence  S.  Earley/  illustrated  by  David  Williams 

A pair  of  ravens  above  an  Appalachian  peak  is  an  image  of  wild  and 
solitary  nature  to  many  of  us,  but  the  same  sight  might  have  caused 
some  of  our  ancestors  to  cross  themselves  in  superstitious  fear.  Ravens 
were  evil  omens  in  former  days,  and  the  sight  of  one  was  a  sure  sign  of 
calamity  or  death.  The  origin  of  the  word  carries  a  host  of  surprising 
meanings.  As  a  noun,  the  word  raven  is  allied  with  "rapine"  or  rape.  As  a 
verb  the  word  means  "to  plunder,"  "to  devour,"  "to  prey  upon"  or  "to  eat 
voraciously"  (think  of  the  common  expression,  "ravenously  hungry"). 
With  all  these  negative  associations,  no  wonder  the  Vikings  carried  the 
raven's  image  on  their  battle  flags  as  they  plundered  medieval  Europe. 

No  wonder,  also,  that  the  raven  (Corvus  corax)  joined  the  wolf  in  this 
country  as  a  species  that  was  almost  completely  extirpated  along  the  East 
Coast  by  the  early  20th  century.  Today  eastern  ravens  have  made  a 
comeback  but  still  occupy  a  narrow  and  limited  range  in  high-altitude 
Appalachian  locations  from  northern  Georgia  to  northern  Pennsylvania. 
They  are  yet  so  rare  that  few  people  have  ever  seen  them  here,  but  in  North 
America,  ravens  range  from  Alaska  to  Greenland,  down  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  along  the  Pacific  Coast.  Those  who  know  them  in  their 
mountainous  North  Carolina  haunts  may  be  shocked  to  learn  that  ravens 
may  also  live  on  a  California  beach,  such  is  their  strange  mixture  of  habitats. 

In  North  Carolina,  ravens  are  found  mostly  at  altitudes  higher  than  3,000 
feet  where  they  seek  out  rock  cliffs  to  build  their  nests.  Though  they  have 
also  nested  in  trees,  the  practice  is  not  very  common  here.  They  prefer  their 
high  cliff  dwellings  to  have  a  sheer  drop  below  and  an  overhang  above  to 
discourage  predators  and  protect  their  young  from  the  elements.  Tough 
birds,  ravens  begin  their  nest  building  in  late  January.  By  early  March  most 
birds  have  laid  five  to  six  greenish  eggs.  Incubation  lasts  three  weeks  and  the 
young  will  spend  another  month  in  the  nest  until  they  are  fledged  in  late 
April  or  early  May. 

Nests  in  the  highest  portions  of  their  range  in  North  Carolina  seem  to 
yield  fewer  live  birds  than  ones  in  lower  altitudes,  and  biologists  puzzle 
about  that.  Perhaps  it  is  the  difficulty  ravens  have  in  finding  food  at  these 
altitudes,  or  the  sheer  length  of  time  it  takes.  Ravens  will  eat  just  about 
anything,  and  are  considered  predators.  In  some  places,  they  compete  with 
birds  of  prey  for  food  and  nesting  habitat.  They  have  been  known  to  eat 
mice,  rats,  squirrels,  lizards,  snakes,  fish,  eggs  and  young  birds.  In  earlier 
days,  they  even  sampled  farmers'  poultry  although  that  craving  earned 
them  a  dangerous  reputation  that  almost  led  to  their  demise  and  partially 
explains  why  they  live  only  in  remote  habitat  today. 

Ravens  are  members  of  the  crow  family  and  are  the  largest  of  all  passer- 
ines, or  perching  birds,  an  order  that  contains  our  backyard  songbirds.  Like 
other  passerines,  they  have  three  toes  fore  and  one  toe  aft  with  which  they 
grip  branches  surely  and  easily.  With  a  wingspread  of  nearly  4!/2  feet,  they 
fly  like  hawks,  alternately  flapping  and  soaring  on  outstretched  wings. 

Ravens  are  considered  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  mischievous  of 
birds.  Biologists  climbing  to  ravens'  nests  have  reported  being  strafed  by 
adults  that  drop  small  stones  from  their  beaks.  Audubon  magazine  writer 
George  Laycock  reported  a  raven  that  hung  from  a  tree  branch  by  its  beak, 
and  then  grabbed  the  branch  with  its  claws,  swinging  itself  up  and  over  like  a 
loop-the-loop!  Such  exuberant  behavior  might  only  have  been  courtship 
display,  but  what  a  showboat!  0 
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The  Quail 
Question 

Biologists  throughout  the  Southeast  are 
cooperating  in  a  major  study  to  find  answers  to 
the  decline  in  the  bobwhite  quail  population. 


by  Mark  Taylor 


The  scenario  is  repeated  millions  of 
times  each  year  across  the  South. 
Two  bird  hunters  pull  up  beside  a 
promising  looking  field.  They  get  out  of  their 
truck  —  close  its  doors  —  and  let  the  dogs 
out.  The  excited  dogs  yelp  as  their  masters 
joke  of  full  game  pouches  by  late  afternoon. 

This  time,  though,  the  scenario  was  a  little 
different.  The  men  knew  there  were  birds  in 
that  field  because  they  were  "hunting" — 
and  would  intentionally  miss — radio- 
marked  birds  on  the  Tall  Timbers  Research 
Station  near  Tallahassee,  Florida.  Meanwhile, 
Brad  Mueller  and  several  other  wildlife 
researchers  sat  on  a  nearby  hilltop  with 
telemetry  equipment  and  monitored  the 
movements  of  the  birds  to  see  how  they 
responded  to  hunters  and  dogs. 

"That  was  a  fun  project,"  Mueller  recalled 
during  a  recent  interview  at  The  Fort  Bragg 
Military  Reservation  near  Fayetteville.  "The 
first  day  was  classic.  The  dogs  got  birdy, 
pointed,  and  flushed  the  whole  covey.  We 
worked  this  covey  every  day  for  a  week, 
though,  and  things  soon  began  to  change. 
The  birds  would  break  off  before  the  dogs 
approached.  They'd  run — not  fly  —  in  a 
dozen  different  directions.  By  the  end  of  the 
week,  the  birds  were  gone  long  before  the 
dogs  could  get  a  real  point.  The  minute  they 
heard  a  car  door  slam  or  a  dog  bark  they 
were  headed  for  thick  cover  in  the  drains. 
The  hunters  said  they'd  have  sworn  the  dogs 
were  false  pointing  if  they  hadn't  known  the 
birds  were  there.  While  this  is  pretty  heavy 
pressure,  it's  typical  of  what  you'd  experi- 
ence on  a  lot  of  public  lands." 


Most  hunters  cut  their  teeth  on 

bobwhite  quail,  but  a  universal  decline 
in  quail  populations  has  been  noted 
throughout  the  Southeast  and  in  much 
of  the  Mid-West.  Changing  land  use, 
predation,  and  natural  fluctuations  are 
among  the  contributing  factors. 


Mueller  and  his  associates  at  the  Tall 
Timbers  Research  Station — Larry  Landers 
and  Jimmy  Atkinson — were  recently  in 
North  Carolina  for  a  meeting  dealing  with 
declining  quail  populations.  Tall  Timbers  is 
one  of  the  most  prestigious  wildlife  research 
centers  in  the  nation,  and  since  1954  the 
4,000-acre  facility  has  emphasized  research 
dealing  with  quail  and  the  use  of  fire.  Recent 
telemetry  work  at  the  facility  has  focused  on 
the  basic  biology  of  quail  —  their  population 
trends,  home  ranges,  habitat  needs  and  use, 
predation,  response  to  fire,  and  a  host  of 
other  factors  including  human  pressure. 

"The  current  downward  trend  in  quail 
populations  is  universal  throughout  the 
Southeast — from  the  most  intensively  man- 
aged quail  plantations  to  unmanaged  farms 
and  woodlands,"  said  Mueller.  "There's  a  lot 
we  don't  know  about  quail.  Even  in  normal 
years  in  good  habitat,  annual  population 
fluctuations  average  40  percent.  What's 
been  learned  through  recent  studies,  how- 
ever, can  be  a  big  help  to  hunters  and  land- 
owners in  weathering  the  current  decline." 

Quail  research  efforts  aren't  confined  to 
the  Tall  Timbers  Research  Station.  Many 
people  would  be  surprised  to  learn  that  some 
of  the  best  information  is  coming  from  the 
Fort  Bragg  Military  Reservation.  The  base 
has  a  very  active  wildlife  program  that 
includes  comprehensive  management  of 
game,  non-game,  and  endangered  species. 

"People  don't  often  associate  military  bases 
with  wildlife  management,  but  the  two  go 
together  quite  well,"  said  Mike  Hunnicutt, 
manager  of  the  base  wildlife  branch.  "We've 
got  over  90,000  acres  of  woodland  that  is 
managed  by  professional  foresters  and 
wildlife  biologists,  and  the  Army  is  very 
supportive  of  wildlife  programs.  The  base  is 
also  a  closed  system,  which  is  a  tremendous 
advantage.  Hunters  are  required  to  report 
their  harvest  and  effort  daily  at  a  check 
station,  and  this  gives  us  an  excellent  data 
base." 
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Ken  Taylor 

Telemetry  studies  show  that  quail  often  flee  at  the  distant  sound  of  a  car  door  slamming  or  dog  barking. 


The  data  from  Fort  Bragg  is  disturbing. 
In  the  early  1970s,  hunters  were  killing 
nearly  9,000  birds  on  the  base  annually. 
Last  year,  hunters  took  only  657  quail.  Such 
harvest  data  is  an  indicator  of  the  status  of 
the  overall  populations.  Even  on  areas  where 
there  is  no  hunting — the  Tall  Timbers 
Research  Station,  for  example — the  decline 
is  the  same. 

"About  four  or  five  years  ago,  we  realized 
we  had  a  real  problem,"  said  Hunnicutt. 
"Quail  hunters  at  Fort  Bragg  and  surrounding 
areas  said  that  quail  were  declining,  and  field 
observations  and  harvest  data  showed  they 
were  right,  so,  we  contracted  with  N.C  State 
University  for  some  basic  research  to  deter- 
mine what  was  causing  the  problem.  The 
research  program  was  developed  by  Dr.  Phil 
Doerr  of  the  Department  of  Zoology  and 
Paul  Curtis,  a  doctoral  candidate  specializing 
in  wildlife  biology  in  the  zoology  depart- 
ment. Paul  Curtis  has  done  most  of  the  field 
work  with  the  assistance  of  our  own  wildlife 
staff.  Quail  have  been  live-trapped  and 
banded  to  learn  more  about  mortality  and 
population  trends.  A  radio  telemetry  study 
is  also  underway  to  determine  home  ranges 
and  habitat  use.  Fire  frequency  and 
vegetative  types  on  various  habitats  are 
also  being  analysed." 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  research  at 


Fort  Bragg  and  Tall  Timbers  has  concerned 
predation.  "We  found  we  lost  a  lot  more 
quail  to  predation  than  we  expected,"  said 
Curtis.  "Last  year,  for  example,  we  had 
equipped  30  birds  with  radio  transmitters 
by  the  end  of  June.  At  the  end  of  July,  only 
six  of  these  birds  were  still  alive.  We  can't 
account  for  all  of  these  deaths  because  we 
don't  always  recover  the  transmitters. 
However,  we  know  that  12  to  14  of  the  birds 
were  killed  by  predators.  Avian  predators 
accounted  for  over  60  percent  of  the  deaths, 
and  the  Cooper's  hawk  was  the  main 
predator.  We  also  found  no  evidence  that 
foxes  are  a  major  predator  of  quail  on 
Fort  Bragg. 

Mueller  had  a  similar  experience  on  a  quail 
plantation  in  Georgia.  On  his  study  site,  he 
found  that  70  percent  of  the  adult  bobwhite 
mortality  in  early  spring  could  be  attributed 
to  avian  predators.  The  Cooper's  hawk  took 
the  highest  toll,  but  other  hawks  whose 
northward  migrations  took  them  through 
the  area  also  took  some  quail. 

Does  this  mean  that  increases  in  raptor 
populations  are  responsible  for  quail 
declines?  Not  necessarily.  Predation  is 
extremely  complicated,  and  the  degree  of 
predation  present  may  reflect  more  on 
habitat  quality  than  the  number  of  hawks 
and  owls  flying  above. 


"Normally,  predation  has  little  effect  on  t 
quail  populations,"  said  Hunnicutt,  "but  1 
when  quail  numbers  drop  to  very  low  levels  t 
it  could  be  a  factor.  However,  the  predator-  1 1 
prey  relationship  is  very  complex.  Hawks,  6 
for  example,  normally  eat  a  lot  of  mice  and  J 
small  rodents.  If  the  ground  cover  has  p 
grown  up  to  the  point  where  it's  not 
producing  many  mice — these  animals  need 
thick  layers  of  grasses  and  native  plants — 
the  raptors  may  begin  preying  more  heavily 
on  quail.  So,  you  really  have  more  of  a  el 
habitat  problem  than  a  predation  problem."  oi 

Curtis'  telemetry  work  on  Fort  Bragg  to 
indicates  that  poor  habitat  may  be  contri-  re 
buting  to  heavy  predation.  "We've  found  b 
that  quail  on  the  base  have  much  bigger  home  ps 
ranges  than  we  expected  — 120  or  more  acres  ne 
per  covey.  Quail  need  four  types  of  habitat  pt 
to  meet  their  year-round  needs — feeding 
areas,  nesting  and  roosting  sites,  brooding  is 
areas,  and  thick  escape  cover.  The  farther  a 
they  have  to  move  to  find  these,  the  more  j  i> 
susceptible  they  are  to  predation.  We  had  a  jia 
radio-marked  hen  with  one-day  old  chicks  iff 
move  almost  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  a 
single  day  from  a  nesting  area  to  a  brooding  iii 
area.  This  type  of  long-range  movement  m  I 
makes  the  birds  very  susceptible  to  tad 
predation — especially  in  the  spring  when  ij, 
raptor  populations  are  at  their  peak." 
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Researchers  readily  admit  that  they 
can't  pin  down  any  single  factor  causing  the 
current  decline  in  quail.  But,  they  all  agree 
that  changes  in  habitat  quality  and  land  use 
play  a  major  role. 

"In  the  past,  quail  hunting  has  always  been 
a  byproduct  of  other  land  uses,"  said  Larry 
Landers,  a  biologist  at  Tall  Timbers.  "Up 
through  the  early  1900s,  millions  of  acres 
of  woodland  were  burned  throughout  the 
Southeast  for  cattle  grazing,  and  quail 
thrived  in  these  areas.  The  land  was  also  in 
a  patchwork  pattern  of  small  tenant  farms. 
Sharecroppers  would  work  a  field  until  it 
was  worn  out,  then  abandon  it  and  farm  a 
new  piece.  The  worn-out  field  grew  up  in 
weeds  and  brush.  This  was  lousy  soil 
conservation  but  great  for  quail." 

Forestry  and  agricultural  practices 
changed  after  World  War  II,  though,  and 
caused  quail  to  abandon  their  traditional 
haunts  in  favor  of  the  woods. 

"We're  using  our  land  so  much  more 
intensively  now  that  there's  often  no  room 
left  for  quail,"  said  Landers.  "For  example, 
millions  of  acres  of  farmland  were  abandoned 
throughout  the  South  during  the  Great 
Depression.  Much  of  this  land  was  later 
planted  with  pines.  In  modern  pine  planta- 
tions, there  are  600  to  700  trees  planted  per 
acre  compared  to  only  a  couple  of  hundred 
trees  in  a  natural  stand.  As  soon  as  the 
canopy  closes,  very  little  light  hits  the 
ground — and  then  there's  no  food  or  cover 
for  quail.  A  similar  situation  exists  with 
today's  farms.  Farmers  have  gotten  the  idea 
that  a  clean  farm  is  a  good  farm  —  so  they've 
taken  out  all  the  hedgerows,  mowed  all  the 
ditches,  and  put  every  bit  of  spare  land  into 
production.  These  areas  are  what  produced 
our  quail  in  the  past." 

Another  question  being  investigated  at  the 
xiTall  Timbers  Research  Station  is  the 
effect  that  agricultural  chemicals  are  having 
on  quail.  The  non-persistent  pesticides  used 
today  don't  cause  the  outright  mortality  and 
reproductive  problems  in  birds  that  were 
associated  with  DDT  and  other  "hard" 
pesticides  used  in  the  past.  However,  the 
new  chemicals  may  not  be  as  benign  as  their 
proponents  claim. 

"Most  of  the  pesticides  used  now  are 
reasonably  safe  in  terms  of  outright  toxicity," 
said  Mueller.  "But,  not  much  work  has  been 
done  on  their  secondary  effects.  We're 
planning  to  do  a  study  of  how  these  chemicals 
affect  quail  behavior." 

Mueller  plans  to  capture  quail,  dust  them 
with  doses  of  insecticides  commonly  found 
on  quail  near  crops,  and  mark  them  with 
radio  transmitters.  A  group  of  "control" 
birds  will  also  be  marked.  Then,  movements 
and  mortality  of  the  birds  will  be  monitored 


and  compared. 

"Laboratory  tests  have  indicated  that 
these  chemicals  can  cause  some  conditioning 
problems  in  quail,  and  we're  trying  to  deter- 
mine if  standard  agricultural  applications 
cause  any  short-term  changes  in  the  bird's 
response  time  and  behavior,"  said  Mueller. 
"For  example,  if  the  birds  are  a  little  less 
alert  or  a  little  slower  for  a  couple  of  days 
while  they're  getting  over  their  'pesticide 
hangover'  it  could  very  well  make  them 
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Quail  numbers  normally  fluctuate 
40  percent  annually. 

much  more  susceptible  to  predation. 

"Similar  questions  surround  the  effects 
that  these  chemicals  have  on  habitat  quality, 
Mueller  continued.  "When  you  spray  and 
kill  most  of  the  insects  in  a  field,  you've 
removed  a  very  important  source  of  protein 
for  young  quail.  The  same  goes  for  herbicides. 
When  you  have  a  clean  cornfield  with  no 
beggar's  lice,  you've  not  only  cut  down  on 
the  available  food  but  have  also  removed  the 
protective  structure  that  allows  hens  and 
chicks  to  forage  for  insects  in  relative  safety 
from  avian  predators." 

What's  the  answer  to  declining  quail 
numbers?  There  are  no  simple  solutions,  but 
landowners  who  manage  their  habitat  will 
be  ahead  of  the  game. 

"Fire  is  the  single  best  tool  for  providing 
the  diversity  of  foods  and  cover  that  quail 
need,"  said  Jimmy  Atkinson,  land  manager 
at  Tall  Timbers.  "We  try  to  provide  feeding 
areas,  nesting  and  brooding  areas,  and  escape 
cover  within  a  40-acre  block.  Also,  don't 
expect  results  overnight.  It  will  take  four  to 
five  years  for  the  birds  to  establish  them- 
selves. And  you'll  still  have  ups  and  downs. 
But,  with  good  cover,  even  in  bad  years 
you'll  have  huntable  numbers  of  birds." 

Atkinson  plants  no  food  plots  at  all  at 
Tall  Timbers,  but  prefers  to  manage  native 


vegetation.  "The  concept  of  food  plots  has 
been  over-sold  —  these  provide  only  fall  and 
winter  foods,  which  are  usually  not  a  limiting 
factor.  Everything  you  need  is  right  out  there 
in  the  woods.  We  use  controlled  burns  to 
provide  our  diversity  of  cover  and  food 
types,  and  often  just  harrow  a  strip  of  earth 
through  the  woods  to  stimulate  the  growth 
of  annual  plants.  This  also  gives  the  chicks 
and  hens  a  place  to  scratch  for  insects." 

Given  the  current  decline  in  quail 
numbers  —  and  a  shortage  of  prime 
habitat — what  can  the  average  hunter  do 
to  enjoy  productive  quail  hunting  short 
of  joining  an  expensive  quail  club? 

"The  birds  are  wilder  today  than  they 
were  in  the  past,  and  hunters  have  to  look 
harder  to  find  birds,"  said  Curtis.  "Our 
telemetry  work  at  Fort  Bragg  offers  some 
clues.  In  general,  hunt  thicker  cover.  We 
found  that  in  early  fall  the  birds  tend  to  leave 
the  upland  areas — which  everyone  likes  to 
hunt — and  move  down  towards  the  drains. 
These  thick,  overgrown  areas  offer  better 
escape  cover.  In  fact,  in  late  fall  and  winter 
60  percent  of  our  covey  activity  took  place 
within  about  50  yards  of  drains.  Since  the 
birds  are  ranging  over  bigger  areas,  hunters 
should  cover  more  territory — and  don't 
ignore  the  deeper  woods.  Also,  with  birds 
responding  to  the  slam  of  a  car  door,  it's 
a  good  idea  to  be  quiet  and  get  off  the 
beaten  path." 

This  year's  bonanza  may  also  be  next 
year's  bust.  Terry  Sharpe,  small  game 
project  leader  for  the  N.C.  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission,  offers  a  case 
in  point. 

"Last  year,  there  was  a  big  drop  of  pine 
mast  throughout  the  Southeast,"  he  said. 
"Since  there  was  plenty  of  food  in  the 
woods,  the  birds  seldom  left  the  woods 
to  feed.  Hunters  who  stuck  to  hunting  the 
traditional  field  edges  and  food  plots  had 
a  very  bad  year.  But,  some  hunters  who 
ranged  over  enough  territory  to  find  out 
what  the  birds  were  feeding  on  did  very 
well.  You  need  to  be  as  adaptable  as  the  bird 
you're  hunting.  Our  hunter  mail  surveys 
show  that  the  number  of  quail  taken  per 
hunter  trip  hasn't  dropped  much  in  the  past 
10  years  statewide.  But,  there's  no  doubt 
that  hunters  are  having  to  work  harder  to 
find  birds." 

Brad  Mueller  also  has  some  advice.  "If 
I  could  tell  hunters  only  one  thing,  it  would 
be  study  the  bird.  Learn  what  quail  eat,  and 
how  to  identify  these  plants  in  the  wild. 
When  you  kill  a  bird,  examine  the  crop  and 
see  what  it's  been  feeding  on.  Keep  ranging 
over  a  lot  of  ground  until  you  lock  on  to  the 
type  of  habitat  that  the  birds  are  using.  Do 
that,  and  you'll  bring  home  birds."  S 
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Early  morning  after  the  freezing 
rain,  see  what  nature  has  brought. 
Each  lingering  leaf  clinging  to  its 
summer's  berth,  each  twig  each  branch 
wears  its  own  glittering  sheath.  Even 
the  meadow  grass  has  its  hour  of  fragile 
beauty.  A  glass  world.  Listen!  Tinkling 
like  wind  chimes,  Chinese  belb. 

Scientists  call  it  glaze  ice.  It's  smooth 
and  solid,  not  like  rime  ice  or  frost.  The 
difference  between  merely  a  rain-slick 
morning  and  this  crystal  world  is 
minuscule,  a  fraction  of  a  degree,  but  in 
that  instant  water  congeals,  clings,  gives 
fresh  shimmering  form  to  familiar  shapes. 
Though  these  icy  coats  prune  dead 
branches,  they  sometimes  break  live  ones 
and  may  even  topple  entire  trees.  As  is 
often  the  case  in  nature,  beauty  masks  a 
relentless  mortality.  So  look  quickly1. 
Morning's  sun  will  release  last  night's  rain 
from  its  glittering  prison,  and  soon  rivers 
will  run  where  ice  fountains  hung.  El 
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The  elusive 

Fall  Line 

The  "fall  line"  marks  the  boundary  between 
the  Piedmont  and  the  Coastal  Plain,  but  what 
is  it?  And  where  is  it? 
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by  Lawrence  S.  Earley 

I liked  my  first  idea  of  the  Fall  Line.  It  was 
a  cheerful  idea  and  made  me  happy  to 
think  about  it.  A  friend  told  me,  "The  Fall 
Line  is  a  line  of  waterfalls  right  up  through 
the  Piedmont."  In  my  imagination  I  saw  a 
great  rift  stretching  in  a  northeast-southwest 
direction,  periodically  scored  by  cascades 
about  the  size  of  Looking  Glass  Falls  in 
Transylvania  County.  "You're  kidding!"  I 
said  in  astonishment,  the  vision  dancing  in 
my  head.  "Waterfalls  in  the  Piedmont?" 

Though  my  idea  of  the  great  Piedmont 
rift  seems  to  be  unique  to  me  (writers  have 
fevered  imaginations),  the  Fall  Line  continues 
to  attract  a  host  of  equally  curious  and  just 
plain  confusing  ideas  like  a  magnet  acting  on 
bits  of  iron  shavings.  What  is  it?  Where  is  it? 
Good  questions  both,  but  I  challenge  you 
to  find  two  or  three  or  four  geologists  or 
geographers  who  will  give  you  exactly  the 
same  answer.  Did  it  play  a  role  in  the  origins 
of  North  Carolina's  cities  and  towns?  No,  but 
many  believe  it  did.  It  sometimes  seems  as  if 
the  mere  mention  of  the  term  "Fall  Line"  is 
enough  to  cloud  any  discussion  of  it. 

No  one  knows  when  the  term  first  arose 
and  what  it  referred  to,  but  explorers  and 
settlers  pushing  into  the  North  Carolina 
interior  frequently  mentioned  the  many 
rapids  and  waterfalls  that  studded  the  major 
rivers  and  tributary  streams  throughout  the 
Piedmont.  One  night  in  1701,  John  Lawson 
camped  beside  "the  Falls  of  a  large  Creek, 
where  lay  mighty  Rocks,  the  Water  making  a 
strange  Noise,  as  if  a  great  many  Water-Mills 
were  going  at  once."  It's  probable  that  he  was 
making  the  earliest  reference  to  Falls  of  the 
Neuse  in  Wake  County.  Later  that  same 
century,  as  George  Washington  was  making 
his  Southern  tour,  he  spent  a  night  at  Halifax 
in  Halifax  County  and  observed  in  his  diary: 
"...  vessels  by  the  aid  of  oars  and  setting 
poles  are  brought  for  the  produce  which 
comes  to  this  place  and  others  along  the 
river;  and  may  be  carried  eight  or  ten  miles 
higher  to  the  falls  [at  modern-day  Weldon], 
which  are  neither  great  nor  much  extent; 
above  these  (which  are  called  great  falls) 

there  are  others  " 

Eighteenth-century  naturalist  Mark 
Catesby  provided  the  best  early  description 
of  the  falls,  or  cataracts,  as  he  called  them,  in 
his  Natural  History  of  Carolina,  Florida  and 
the  Bahama  Islands.  "These  cataracts,"  he 
wrote,  "consist  of  infinite  numbers  of  various 


Smiley's  Falls,  a  true  Fall  Line  rapids 
on  the  Cape  Fear  River,  prevented 
navigation  upstream. 
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The  elusive 

Fall  Line 

sized  rocks,  scattered  promiscuously  in  all 
parts  of  the  river,  so  close  to  one  another, 
and  in  many  places  so  high  that  violent 
torrents  and  lofty  cascades  are  continually 
flowing  from  between  and  over  them.  The 
extent  of  these  cataracts ...  is  usually  four  or 
five  miles; . . .  between  these  falls  and  the  sea, 
the  rivers  are  open,  and  void  of  rocks  and 
consequently  are  navigable  so  far,  and 
no  further — " 

The  rapids  and  falls  that  the  early  settlers 
encountered  were  bad  news  and  good  news. 
They  prevented  navigation  farther  upstream 
on  the  one  hand,  but  promised  power  for 
the  hosts  of  grist  mills,  saw  mills  and  other 
water-driven  machines  that  were  soon  to 
spring  up  throughout  the  Piedmont. 
Whether  the  term  "Fall  Line"  originated  to 
describe  these  falls  is  not  clear,  but  there  is 


little  doubt  that  by  the  early  20th  century, 
geologists  and  others  were  using  the  term  to 
define  the  true  boundary  between  the 
Piedmont  and  the  Coastal  Plain. 

Geologists  explain  that  the  Piedmont  is 
made  up  of  rock  of  volcanic,  igneous  and 
sedimentary  origin,  ranging  from  205 
million  years  old  to  over  a  billion.  These  are 
hard  rocks  such  as  rhyolite,  granite  and 
quartzite,  and  many  of  them,  says  Daniel 
Textoris,  professor  of  geology  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  "are  a 
lot  tougher  to  erode,  to  weather.  And  as  you 
come  toward  the  Coastal  Plain,  [looking  at  it 
in  cross-section,]  you  begin  to  see  a  thin 
sliver  on  top  of  this  hard  rock." 

That  sliver  is  the  feather  edge  of  the 
Coastal  Plain,  which  consists  of  many  layers 
of  softer,  sedimentary  materials  laid  down 
about  100  million  years  ago  when  the 
Coastal  Plain  was  under  water.  These  sedi- 
mentary rocks  are  shale  and  sandstone,  and 
less  solid  materials  such  as  sand,  clay  and 
gravel.  The  sliver  of  Coastal  Plain  gets 
deeper  as  it  approaches  the  coast.  Drill  into 
the  earth  at  Fayetteville,  for  example,  and 
you'll  hit  that  volcanic  rock  at  about  200 
feet.  At  Cape  Hatteras,  you'd  have  to  go 
10,000  feet  deep.  The  Coastal  Plain,  in 


Ken  Taylor 

other  words,  is  formed  by  younger,  softer 
rock  lying  on  top  of  older,  harder  rock. 

"The  Fall  Line,"  Textoris  says,  "is  where 
you  get  these  real  soft  sediments,  that  are 
younger,  on  top  of  these  older,  very  hard 
igneous  metamorphic  rocks.  Right  along 
there,  that  contact,  is  the  Fall  Line.  So 
when  you  have  rivers  coming  through  the 
Piedmont,  they're  cutting  through  real  hard 
material.  Then  they  hit  the  soft  stuff  and  it 
erodes  real  easily."  The  harder,  volcanic 
rocks  are  left  high  and  dry,  so  to  speak,  and 
cause  rapids  and  waterfalls. 

Duncan  Heron,  professor  of  geology  at 
Duke  University,  elaborated  on  Textoris's 
explanation.  "I  always  personally  define  the 
Fall  Line  as  the  first  rapids  you  find  on  a 
major  river  as  you  come  towards  the 

Piedmont  It's  where  the  stream  meets 

the  hard  rock  of  the  Piedmont." 

A  student  of  the  Coastal  Plain,  Heron  sees 
a  radical  change  in  almost  all  North  Carolina 
rivers  as  they  cross  the  Line.  Looking  at  a 
map  of  the  Neuse  River,  Heron  points  to 
Smithfield  and  says  "Look  at  the  way  the 
river  changes  here."  The  river  has  been 
flowing  fairly  straight  and  narrowly  over  its 
rocky  course  as  it  cuts  down  through  the 
Piedmont,  but  at  Smithfield  the  river  is  able 
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Duncan  Hero. 

Not  every  falls  or  rapids  in  the 
Piedmont  lies  on  the  Fall  Line.  Lanier 
Falls,  on  the  Cape  Fear  River  in 
Harnett  County  (left )  is  west  of  the 
Fall  Line,  and  so  is  Cates  Falb  on  the 
Eno  River  (above).  Both  were  formed 
when  softer  Piedmont  rock  eroded 
faster  than  harder  Piedmont  rock. 


to  cut  down  more  rapidly  into  the  soft 
materials.  "All  of  a  sudden  it  starts  to 
meander,"  he  says,  "And  it  has  this  very  wide 
floodplain.  The  meandering  stream . . .  makes 
these  spectacular  oxbows,  which  are  just 
abandoned  segments  of  the  river.  So  what 
you  have  is  a  very  low-gradient  stream,  a 
stream  that  is  carrying  a  lot  of  sand  and  clay 
in  it.  And  it  will  meander  like  that  and  make 
oxbows.  As  you  move  upstream  from 
Smithfield,  it  doesn't  do  that." 

Hardly  peculiar  to  North  Carolina,  the  Fall 
Line  is  a  major  feature  of  just  about  every 
mid-Atlantic  and  southeastern  state.  Most 
maps  plot  it  running  from  Alabama  to  New 
York  and  finally  burying  itself  in  Long  Island 
Sound.  But  is  the  Fall  Line  a  term  that  we 
ought  to  understand  literally,  a  real  line  that 
separates  the  Coastal  Plain  from  the  Pied- 
mont? Or  is  it  merely  an  approximation,  a 
>  figure  of  speech,  an  abstraction  that  only 
i  exists  on  a  map,  in  which  case  it  might  be 
better  described  as  a  zone?  This  is  a  source 
of  some  confusion  and  the  answer  varies 
I  from  geologist  to  geologist. 

As  plotted  on  a  map,  the  actual  boundary 
i  between  Coastal  Plain  rock  and  Piedmont 
!  rock — called  the  lithological  boundary  — 
;  twists  and  turns  diagonally  across  the  state 


The  Fall  Line  Question 

"This  is  the  first  falls  on  this 
river,  and  this  is  the  first  falls 
on  that  river.  They  drew  a 
straight  line  through  them 
and  connected  the  points. 
That's  the  Fall  Liner 

—  Duncan  Heron 

"The  Fall  Line  is ...  a  zone  15 
or  20  miles  wide  rather 
than  a  definite  line." 

— J.L.  Stuckey 


Fall  Line 


"The  Coastal  Plain 
essentially  ends,  and  the 
Piedmont  Plateau  begins, 
at  a  broad,  meandering 
zone  some  45  to  65 
kilometers  (30  to  40 
miles)  wide  known  as 
the  Fall  Line:' 

— John  Cooper 
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The  Fall  Line  is  an  East  Coast  geological  feature 
that  marks  the  boundary  between  the  Piedmont  and 
the  Coastal  Plain.  Some  say  the  line  merely  connects 
the  first  falls  moving  west  on  rivers.  Others  say  the 
line  stands  for  the  lithological  boundary,  a  highly 
irregular  line  showing  the  exact  contact  points 
between  Piedmont  rock  and  Coastal  Plain  rock  (see 
illustration  below).  Still  others  say  the  line  is  really  a 
transition  zone,  although  disagreement  exists  over 
how  wide  the  zone  is. 


Lithological  Boundary 

Piedmont  Rock 

Coastal  Plain  Rock 
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like  the  line  an  angry  three-year-old  would 
make  with  a  pencil.  It  zigzags  on  a  northeast- 
southwest  orientation  from  Richmond 
County  to  Halifax  County,  crossing  most 
of  the  major  river  drainages:  The  Yadkin- 
Peedee  near  the  state  line;  the  Cape  Fear  near 
Erwin;  the  Neuse  at  Smithfield;  the  Tar  at 
Rocky  Mount;  and  the  Roanoke  at  Weldon. 
It's  a  highly  irregular,  very  complicated  line, 
leaving  little  peninsulas  and  even  islands  of 
Piedmont  surrounded  by  Coastal  Plain  or 
vice  versa. 

This  contact  between  Piedmont  and 
Coastal  Plain  is  the  actual  Fall  Line,  says 
Daniel  Textoris.  Duncan  Heron  differs  with 
him.  "That's  not  really  the  Fall  Line,"  he 
says.  The  real  Fall  Line  is  merely  a  line  drawn 
to  connect  the  first  falls  on  the  rivers. 
"[Early  people]  drew  a  straight  line  through 
there  and  they  connected  points.  That's  'the 
Fall  Line.'  That,  in  my  opinion  is  the  way  the 
concept  of  the  Line  got  going." 

But  many  others  believe  that  the  term  is 
confusing  and  that  it  isn't  really  a  line  at  all. 
"It's  a  bit  of  a  distortion,"  says  geographer 
Louis  DeVorsey.  The  University  of  Georgia 
professor  says  that  the  Fall  Line  "is  really  a 
zone  of  transition"  between  the  Piedmont 
and  Coastal  Plain.  Because  of  the  compli- 
cated lithological  contact,  the  term  "Fall 
Zone"  or  "Fall  Belt"  makes  better  sense  to 
him  and  others.  They  see  it  as  having  some 
width,  although  not  surprisingly  there's  little 
agreement  among  geologists  on  just  how 
wide  the  zone  is.  To  one,  it's  several  hundred 
yards  wide;  to  another,  15  to  20  miles  wide; 
to  yet  another,  30  to  40. 

Another  source  of  confusion  about  the 
Fall  Line,  or  Fall  Zone,  is  the  fact  that  not 
every  Piedmont  rapids  or  waterfall  is  on  the 
Line.  Many  people,  seeing  rapids  and  falls  in 
the  Piedmont,  assume  that  the  Fall  Line  is 
the  origin  of  all  of  them.  But  many,  if  not 
most  of  these  rapids,  are  west  of  the  Line 
and  well  into  the  Piedmont.  A  few  examples 
may  help  us  out  here.  Here  are  four  Piedmont 


falls,  only  one  of  which  actually  lies  on  the 
Fall  Line. 

Smiley's  (Smilie's)  Falls  and  Buck- 
horn  Falls.  Near  the  town  of  Erwin,  where 
the  Upper  Little  River  joins  the  Cape  Fear 
River,  there  is  a  succession  of  rock  ledges 
that  has  been  known  for  two  centuries  as 
Smiley's  (or  Smilie's)  Falls.  A  true  Fall  Line 
rapids,  it  is  caused  by  the  river  cutting  down 
through  Coastal  Plain  sediments,  revealing 
the  more  erosion-resistant,  igneous/meta- 
morphic  rocks  below.  In  Chatham  County, 
not  far  upriver,  there  is  another  series  of 
rapids  called  Buckhorn  Falls  which  is  the 
former  site  of  a  Carolina  Power  and  Light 
generating  plant.  Two  falls  on  the  same  river, 
but  Buckhorn  Falls  is  well  west  of  the 
Fall  Line. 

Cates  Falls.  On  the  Eno  River  in  Orange 
County,  Cates  Falls  is  a  whitewater  cascade 
that  ends  with  a  3 -foot  falls  where  it  has 
scoured  out  a  pool.  These  cascades  and  falls 
were  formed  as  different  Piedmont  rocks 
eroded  at  different  rates,  says  Bill  Wilson,  a 
geologist  with  the  N.C.  Geological  Survey. 
A  metavolcanic  rock  called  lahar,  formed 
from  a  volcanic  mudflow  550  million  years 
ago,  is  surrounded  by  a  softer,  pyroclastic 
rock.  The  river  eroded  the  softer  rock  faster, 
leaving  the  lahar  exposed.  Indeed,  as  Wilson 
explains,  "The  Eno  is  a  perfect  example  of  a 
river  that  cuts  down  rapidly  through  the 
Piedmont  and  has  many  falls  and  cascades 
because  of  differences  in  rock  types,  one 
more  resistant  to  erosion  and  weathering 
than  another."  But  the  Eno  does  not  cross 
the  Fall  Line. 

The  Narrows.  Another  non-Fall  Line 
falls,  on  the  PeeDee  River,  was  one  of  the 
most  spectacular  of  all  Piedmont  falls.  Called 
the  Narrows,  this  falls  is  now  drowned  be- 
neath Badin  Lake.  The  Narrows  was  formed 
when  the  river  gradually  wore  away  a  softer 
Piedmont  rock,  argilite,  exposing  rhyolite,  a 
harder  and  more  erosion-resistant  rock. 

Other  well-known  falls  that  are  not  on 


The  Fall  Line  played  an  important 
role  in  the  origins  of  many  East  Coast 
cities.  Where  the  rapids  prevented 
navigation  farther  upstream,  grist  mills 
appeared  and  settlements  developed. 
But  none  of  North  Carolina's  early 
towns  were  located  on  the  Fall  Line. 
North  Carolina's  shallow  sounds  and 
the  lack  of  a  deep-water  port  prevented 
its  river  towns  from  assuming  a  larger 
economic  role. 


the  Fall  Line  are  Blewett  Falls  on  the  Yadkin 
PeeDee  River  in  Richmond  County;  High- 
falls  on  the  Deep  River  in  Moore  County; 
Falls  of  the  Neuse  in  Wake  County;  and 
Lanier  Falls  on  the  Cape  Fear  in  Harnett 
County.  Although  these  falls  have  quite 
different  origins  from  the  rapids  and  water- 
falls on  the  Fall  Line,  geologists  explain  that 
geologically  they  were  all  formed  in  the  samei 
way.  Each  one  is  the  result  of  differential 
erosion,  or  softer  rock  eroding  faster  than 
harder  rock.  "The  frequency  of  the  rapids 
and  the  number  of  rapids  in  the  Piedmont," 
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says  Duncan  Heron,  "is  a  function  of  what 
the  stream  happens  to  be  going  over  at  the 
time.  So  whenever  you  see  a  rapids,  basically 
the  quickest  and  best  solution  as  to  why  that 
rapid  is  there  is  because  that  rock  is  a  little 
!  more  resistant  than  the  rock  on  either  side 
of  it."  Any  time  you  have  rocks  of  different 
hardnesses,  you  have  the  potential  for  a 
rapids  or  waterfalls. 

Still  another  confusion  connected  with 
the  Fall  Line  is  not  so  much  geological  as 
historical  and  economic:  the  role  that  it 
played  in  the  development  of  North  Caro- 
lina's cities  and  towns,  Raleigh  in  particular. 
Several  students  have  claimed  that  the  Fall 
Line  determined  the  origin  and  rise  of  most 
East  Coast  cities,  including  Trenton,  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore,  Washington,  D.C., 
Richmond,  Petersburg,  Raleigh,  Columbia, 
Augusta,  Macon  and  Columbus.  They  are 
Fall  Line  cities,  it  is  said.  All  of  them  are 
found  on  the  upper  limits  of  navigation  of 
major  rivers  that  flow  to  the  ocean,  upper 
limits  formed  by  the  rapids  on  the  Fall  Line. 
As  the  settlers  pushed  inland  up  the  rivers, 
!  the  explanation  goes,  they  established  towns 
\<  and  cities  at  the  spots  where  rapids  and  falls 


prevented  further  navigation. 

This  interpretation  may  be  true  for  many 
of  these  cities,  but  a  quick  look  at  a  geological 
map  shows  that  Raleigh  is  well  west  of  the 
Fall  Line  and  thus  should  not  be  considered 
a  Fall  Line  city.  Raleigh's  origins  had  nothing 
at  all  to  do  with  its  nearness  to  water.  In  fact, 
when  Joel  Lane's  property  was  chosen  as  the 
site  of  the  new  state  capital  in  1792 ,  some 
citizens  were  outraged  because  the  site  was 
so  far  removed  from  any  navigable  river.  The 
head  of  navigation  on  the  Neuse  was  below 
Smithfield,  and  though  many  believed  that 
someday  the  river  could  be  made  fit  for 
navigation  farther  upstream,  Joel  Lane's 
inland  site  was  chosen  over  another  site  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  near  Milburnie.  And 
yet  Raleigh  is  frequently  listed  among  the  Fall 
Line  cities,  as  in  such  standard  geological 
texts  as  the  Encyclopedia  of  the  Geological 
Sciences,  published  by  McGraw-Hill,  and 
The  Encyclopedia  of  Geomorphology,  edited 
by  Rhodes  W  Fairbridge. 

Indeed,  not  a  single  town  in  North 
Carolina  during  the  colonial  period  was 
located  on  the  Fall  Line,  says  Wilson  Angley, 
a  researcher  with  the  Division  of  Archives 


and  History  in  Raleigh.  "Bath,  Edenton, 
New  Bern,  Beaufort  and  Brunswick  were  in 
existence  by  the  late  1720s,"  he  points  out. 
"Other  early  eastern  towns  were  Wilming- 
ton, Halifax  and  Tarboro.  Cross  Creek, 
Campbelltown  [predecessors  of  Fayette  - 
ville],  Hillsboro,  Salem,  Salisbury  and 
Charlotte  were  also  far  from  the  Fall  Line." 

Even  Fayetteville,  the  major  marketing 
center  of  North  Carolina  during  the  19th 
century  and  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation 
on  the  Cape  Fear,  was  a  mile  from  the  river. 
A  canal  leading  from  the  river  to  the  town 
had  to  be  built  in  order  to  take  advantage  of 
river  traffic.  Weldon,  considered  the  head  of 
navigation  on  the  Roanoke  River,  really  grew 
as  a  result  of  four  railroad  lines  that  went 
through  the  city  by  the  mid-  19th  century, 
not  as  a  result  of  its  site  on  the  river.  The 
town  of  Halifax  acted  as  a  Fall  Line  town 
even  though  it  lay  about  10  miles  below  the 
rapids.  Boats  were  loaded  and  unloaded 
there,  rather  than  farther  upstream  at  the 
head  of  navigation.  Because  of  this  river 
trade,  Halifax  became  a  major  town  in  the 
18th  century.  But  by  the  mid-  19th  century 
it  had  sunk  into  historical  obsolescence  as 
Weldon  flourished. 

Thus  the  role  of  the  Fall  Line  on  North 
Carolina's  cities  and  towns  has  been  greatly 
exaggerated,  as  important  as  this  role  might 
have  been  elsewhere.  Much  more  significant 
to  the  development  of  the  state,  says  historian 
Jerry  Cashion,  director  of  research  at  the 
Division  of  Archives  and  History,  were 
North  Carolina's  unique  coastline  and  its 
shallow  sounds.  The  dangerous  shoals  off 
the  Outer  Banks  and  the  lack  of  a  deep-water 
harbor  kept  North  Carolina  from  developing 
major  cities. 

"We  just  did  not  have  large  metropolises 
developing  because  of  our  coastline," 
Cashion  says,  "and  we're  the  only  colony  in 
British  North  America  that  did  not  start 
from  a  metropolis."  The  deepest  harbor  the 
colony  could  offer  for  coastal  and  trans- 
Atlantic  trade  was  Wilmington,  but  it  was 
25  to  30  miles  up  the  Cape  Fear.  "No  wonder 
we  were  the  valley  of  humility,"  says  Cashion, 
"because  beside  the  ports  of  Charleston  and 
Hampton  Roads,  Wilmington  looks  rather 
pathetic  —  and  yet  that's  the  best  we  have." 

The  term  Fall  Line  is  often  confusing  and 
probably  needs  some  professional  clarifi- 
cation. To  this  layman,  at  least,  it  seems  like 
an  automobile  steering  wheel  with  too  much 
play.  But  maybe,  like  driving  with  a  loose 
wheel,  it's  what  you  get  used  to.  Perhaps  it 
doesn't  really  matter  whether  it's  a  line  or  a 
zone,  for  example,  just  as  long  as  we  know 
that  somewhere  along  this  boundary  the 
Piedmont  gives  way  to  the  Coastal  Plain,  and 
that  it's  an  interesting  part  of  our  geology 
and  history.  Maybe  that's  enough.  S3 
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Christmas 
On  The  Half  shell 


Festive  food  is  part  of  the  Yuletide  season,  and  oysters 
are  a  traditional  ingredient  you  shouldn't  overlook. 


In  many  North  Carolina  homes,  it  is 
traditional  to  serve  oyster  stew  on 
Christmas  Day.  Nor  is  it  all  that 
uncommon  to  fill  a  turkey  with  oyster 
stuffing.  Indeed,  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the 
state,  a  side  order  of  oyster  fritters  wouldn't 
come  as  any  surprise,  and  many  a  steamed 
or  raw  oyster  will  be  savored  during  the 
holidays. 

The  truth  is  that  although  many  people 
think  of  turkey,  ham  or  fruitcake  as  tradi- 
tional foods  this  time  of  year,  oysters  also 
have  a  strong  association  with  Christmas. 

This  December  when  the  chill  winds 
howl,  the  festive  lights  glow  on  the  tree  and 
the  nonstop  football  games  threaten  to 
disrupt  the  season's  good  humor,  bring  out 
a  bowl  of  oyster  stew  or  a  few  fritters  and  see 
how  well  they  are  accepted.  You  may  also 
want  to  try  some  of  the  more  festive  recipes 
during  holiday  parties  or  brunches.  And 
when  you're  finally  ready  to  take  down  the 
tree  and  return  to  some  semblance  of 
normality,  don't  be  too  surprised  if  you 
decide  that  you've  still  got  a  hankering  for 
some  more  oysters.  To  be  sure,  the  human 
that  consumed  the  first  oyster  was  a  bold 
soul,  but  he  was  no  fool. 


Oyster  Hors  D'Oeuvres 

1  pint  shucked  oysters,  fresh  or  frozen 
8  ounces  port  wine  cheese 

2  4  to  30  round  sesame  crackers 

Thaw  oysters  if  frozen.  Drain  oysters  and 


by  ]oan  Cone 


remove  any  remaining  shell  particles.  Place 
oysters  in  a  single  layer  in  a  well-greased 
baking  dish.  Dot  oysters  with  cheese.  Bake 
in  a  moderate  oven,  350°,  for  15  to  20 
minutes  or  until  edges  of  oysters  curl  and 
cheese  melts.  Remove  each  cheese-topped 
oyster  with  a  fork  from  the  baking  dish  and 
place  on  a  sesame  cracker.  Makes 
approximately  24  to  30  canapes. 


Oysters  Benedict  Supreme 


1  pint  oysters,  fresh  or  frozen 

1  (iooz.)  package  frozen  chopped 
spinach,  thawed 

2  Tbs.  chopped  onion 


1  Tbs.  butter  or  margarine 
Ys  tsp.  nutmeg 

6  thin  slices  Canadian- style  bacon  or  ham 

3  English  muffins 

Quick  Hollandaise  Sauce  (below ) 

Thaw  frozen  oysters.  Prepare  Hollandaise 
Sauce  and  keep  warm.  Split  muffins  and 
toast  lightly.  Place  one-half  muffin  on  each 
serving  plate;  keep  warm.  Saute  bacon  in  a 
medium-size  frypan  until  lightly  browned. 
Place  bacon  on  muffins.  Add  spinach,  onion 
and  butter  to  frypan  and  cook  about  2 
minutes  or  just  until  onion  is  tender;  add 
seasoning.  Place  about  14  cup  drained 
spinach  on  each  slice  of  bacon;  keep  warm. 
Pour  oysters  and  liquid  into  frypan  and 
simmer  for  2  to  3  minutes  or  until  edges  of 
oysters  curl.  Remove  oysters  with  a  slotted 
spoon  and  place  on  spinach,  dividing  evenly 
among  servings.  Spoon  hot  Hollandaise 
Sauce  over  oysters.  Serve  immediately. 
Makes  6  servings. 


Quick  Hollandaise  Sauce 


2  egg  yolks 

3  Tbs.  lemon  juice 
tsp.  salt 

dash  cayenne  pepper 

{4  cup  butter  or  margarine,  melted 

Place  egg  yolks,  lemon  juice  and 
seasonings  in  blender.  Blend  for  5  seconds 
on  low  speed.  Slowly  pour  in  melted  butter, 
continuing  to  blend  until  sauce  is  thick  and 
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smooth.  Keep  sauce  warm  while  preparing 
Oysters  Benedict  Supreme.  Makes  34  cup 
sauce. 


Seafood  Saute 


8  ounces  of  canned  or  fresh  whole  oysters 

i  chicken  breast,  split  and  boned 

i  Tbs.  vegetable  oil 

i  cup  diagonally  sliced  carrots 

i  Tbs.  freshly  chopped  ginger  root 

i  clove  garlic,  pressed 

i  cup  sliced  fresh  mushrooms 

1  cup  water 

2  tsp.  cornstarch 

i  cup  diced  green  onion 
l/z  cup  frozen  peas,  thawed 
hot  fluffy  rice 

Drain  oysters.  Cut  chicken  into  bite-size 
chunks.  Brown  chicken  in  oil.  Stir  in  carrots; 
saute  until  tender-crisp.  Continuing  to  stir, 
add  ginger  root,  garlic  and  mushrooms. 
Combine  water  with  cornstarch.  Pour  into 
wok  and  cook  until  sauce  is  clear  and 
thickened.  Stir  in  onion,  peas  and  oysters. 
Cook  until  just  heated  through.  Serve  with 
hot,  fluffy  rice.  Makes  4  servings. 


Thaw  oysters  if  frozen.  Drain  oysters 
and  remove  any  remaining  shell  particles. 
Combine  flour/corn  meal  mixture,  baking 
powder,  salt  and  pepper  in  a  medium-size 
bowl.  In  a  small  bowl,  beat  egg  and  milk 
together  and  add  to  flour/  corn  meal 
mixture.  Stir  in  oysters.  In  a  large  heavy 
skillet  or  an  electric  frypan,  melt  enough 
butter,  over  medium-high  heat,  to  cover 
bottom.  For  each  fritter,  spoon  1  rounded 
tablespoon  batter  containing  1  oyster  into 
hot  butter.  Cook  until  brown  on  both  sides, 
about  3  minutes.  Remove  to  a  platter  lined 
with  paper  towel  and  keep  warm.  Repeat 
with  remaining  batter.  Serve  with  tartar 
sauce.  Serves  4. 


Scalloped  Oysters  (Microwave) 

i  pint  oysters,  fresh  or  frozen 
%  cup  butter 

i  tsp.  instant  minced  onion 

i  tsp.  salt 

i  tsp.  lemon  juice 

1  Tbs.  minced  parsley 
3A  cup  milk 

2  cups  Ritz  cracker  crumbs 

V2  cup  grated  Cheddar  cheese 

Thaw  oysters  if  frozen.  Drain.  Remove 
any  remaining  pieces  of  shell  particles. 
Combine  butter,  onion,  salt,  lemon  juice 
and  parsley  in  a  1  Vi -quart  casserole  dish. 
Cover  and  microwave  on  high  power  for  2 
minutes.  Place  oysters  in  a  small  bowl. 
Cover  and  microwave  on  high  power  for  2  Vi 
minutes  or  until  edges  begin  to  curl;  drain. 
Add  oysters,  milk  and  1  Vi  cups  of  Ritz 
cracker  crumbs  to  butter  mixture.  Mix 
well.  Combine  remaining  Vi  cup  cracker 
crumbs  with  cheese  and  sprinkle  over 
casserole.  Microwave,  uncovered,  on  high 
power  for  4  minutes  or  until  mixture  is  hot. 
Serves  4. 


Oyster  Stuffing 


shell  particles.  In  a  medium-size  saucepan, 
melt  butter  and  add  onion  and  celery;  cook 
until  almost  tender.  Add  oysters  with  liquor 
and  cook  until  edges  begin  to  curl.  Add 
remaining  ingredients  and  mix  lightly  but 
thoroughly.  Makes  2  cups  stuffing  (enough 
for  a  4  -  pound  fish). 


Oyster  Stew 


1  pint  shucked  oysters,  fresh  or  frozen 
4  Tbs.  butter 

1  tsp.  Worcestershire  sauce 

1  tsp.  celery  salt 

1  quart  milk 

salt  and  pepper  to  taste 

paprika 

Thaw  oysters  if  frozen.  Drain  oysters, 
reserving  liquor.  Remove  any  remaining 
shell  particles.  In  a  2-quart  saucepan,  place 
butter,  Worcestershire  sauce  and  celery  salt. 
Cook  slowly  for  1  to  2  minutes.  Add  oysters 
and  liquor  and  cook  gently  until  oyster 
edges  start  to  curl.  Add  milk,  salt  and 
pepper  to  taste.  Heat  thoroughly  but  do  not 
boil.  Pour  into  bowls  and  garnish  with 
paprika.  Serves  4. 


Oyster  Fritters 

1  pint  shucked  oysters,  fresh  or  frozen 
3A  cup  mixture  of  '/£  flour  and  '/>  corn  meal 
%  tsp.  baking  powder 
14  tsp.  salt 

dash  cayenne  pepper 
1  egg 

V2  cup  milk 
butter 

tartar  sauce 


Y2  pint  shucked  oysters,  fresh  or  frozen 
4  Tbs.  butter 

1  small  onion,  finely  chopped 

1  stalk  celery,  finely  chopped 
4  slices  day -old  bread,  cubed 
V2  tsp.  salt 

2  dashes  pepper 
2  dashes  mace 

2  dashes  poultry  seasoning 
1  tsp.  lemon  juice 

Thaw  oysters  if  frozen.  Drain  oysters, 
reserving  liquor.  Remove  any  remaining 


These  recipes  were  supplied  by  Mrs. 
]oan  Cone,  and  all  but  three — oysters 
Benedict  supreme,  hollandaise  sauce 
and  seafood  saute — appear  in  her 
book,  "Fish  And  Game  Cooking."  An 
autographed  copy  may  be  ordered  from 
Joan  Cone,  P.O.  Box  242,  Williams- 
burg, Virginia  23187  for  $g  which 
includes  postage  and  handling. 
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Friendly 


Lucky  is  the  farmer  who  has  a 
family  of  barn  owls  in  the  loft. 
These  pale,  ghostly  night  hunters 
are  an  economic  asset  because  of 
their  fondness  for  rodents. 

written  and  photographed  by  Terry  Shankle 


The  faint  thud  sounded  different  from 
the  other  dairy  farm  sounds  I'd 
accustomed  myself  to  over  the  past 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  But  even  before  I 
could  look,  the  noise  from  the  four  baby 
barn  owls  told  me  that  one  of  their  parents 
had  arrived  near  the  nest  for  their  first  visit 
of  the  young  evening. 

At  30  minutes  after  sunset,  it  was  almost 
dark,  but  the  temperature  in  the  hay  loft  of 
the  barn  was  still  high  from  a  long  day  of 
June  sunshine.  The  sweat  dripped  off  my 
nose  as  I  leaned  forward  to  look  out  one  of 
the  peep  holes  of  my  hiding  place — the 
remains  of  a  camouflage  parachute  I  had 
stapled  to  the  barn  rafters  as  a  temporary 
photographic  blind.  On  a  lump  of  straw 
about  15  feet  away,  and  next  to  an  opening 
in  the  barn  wall,  stood  an  adult  barn  owl.In 
the  dim  light,  I  could  see  that  most  of  the 
owl's  attention  was  directed  towards  the  four 
hissing  chicks  in  the  nest  box  4  feet  above 
the  straw.  Occasionally,  the  owl  would  turn 
and  look  at  the  blind  concealing  me  or  listen 
to  the  multitude  of  sounds  coming  from  the 
over  100  dairy  cows  30  feet  below. 

The  adult  owls'  daytime  rest — probably 
in  a  hollow  tree  in  the  nearby  forest — was 
over.  It  was  time  for  a  night  of  work,  the 
feeding  of  the  four  chicks  as  well  as  them- 
selves. But  first,  a  quick  check  of  the  nest 
was  in  order  just  to  make  sure  things  were 
the  same  as  they  had  been  at  dawn  when  they 
left  the  barn  for  the  woods. 

As  I  sat  up,  my  eyeglass  frames  brushed 


The  barn  owl's  ghostly  appearance 
belies  its  beneficial  nature.  Rats  and 
mice  are  the  mainstays  of  the  bird's  diet. 


against  my  prefocused  camera.  Though  the 
sound  made  was  slight,  even  to  me,  I  quickly 
looked  out  the  peep  hole  to  see  if  the  adult 
owl  had  noticed.  The  owl  was  looking 
directly  at  the  blind.  It  had  heard  that  faint 
contact  between  plastic  and  metal.  I 
immediately  theorized  that  my  task  —  to 
photograph  the  young  barn  owls  being  fed 
by  their  parents — might  not  be  quite  as  easy 
as  I  had  suspected.  Over  the  next  few  hours, 
my  theory  proved  correct.  I  had  chosen  to 
impose  on  the  nesting  area  of  a  raptor  that, 
because  of  its  extremely  keen  sense  of 
hearing,  is  aware  of  everything  that  goes 
on  around  it  even  in  the  dark. 

I  found  out  about  the  barn  owl  nest  from 
Roy  Arnold,  a  Davidson  County  dairy 
farmer,  who  told  me  the  owls  had  been 
nesting  in  his  barn  for  several  years.  For  the 
first  of  those  years,  the  owls  had  nested 
directly  on  the  straw.  But  since  this  habit 
had  restricted  the  use  of  some  of  the  straw, 
Arnold  decided  to  see  if  the  owls  would  nest 
in  a  box.  An  old  milk  bottle  box  was  nailed 
to  the  rafters  and  has  been  used  by  the  owls 
nearly  every  year  since. 

The  first  time  I  climbed  the  20-foot  high 
unstacked  pile  of  square  straw  bales  and 
looked  into  the  nest  box,  a  peculiar  thought 
ran  through  my  mind.  What  more  logical 
place  for  a  barn  owl  to  nest  than  in  a  barn?  I 
never  considered  at  the  time  that  barns  have 
only  been  around  for  a  few  hundred  years. 
Where  did  they  nest  before  then,  and  what 
were  they  called?  Surely  not  barn  owls.  I 
decided  that  Tyto  alba  practincola,  the  barn 
owl,  is  very  adaptable  because  it  has  learned 
to  live  in  close  proximity  to  man  and  only 
rarely  be  noticed,  a  trait  that  has  helped  it 
adapt  from  disappearing  forests  and  den 
trees  to  barns  and  other  buildings. 

My  musings  about  barns  and  their  role  in 
owl  husbandry  didn't  prepare  me  for  the 
shock  of  my  first  owls  in  the  nest.  What  I 
saw  in  no  way  resembled  what  I  expected. 
The  four  white,  fuzzy  forms  resembled  tiny 
prehistoric  monsters.  Ugly  was  too  kind  a 
word  to  describe  them.  They  were  grotesque 
with  their  pink  skin,  large,  out-of-proportion 
heads,  and  wide  mouths.  But  the  recently 
hatched  and  obviously  helpless  chicks 
would  quickly  grow  to  the  same  size  as  their 
parents  on  their  diet  of  rats  and  mice. 

Because  of  their  almost  totally  nocturnal 
habits,  barn  owls  are  among  the  least  seen  of 
the  owls  that  live  in  North  Carolina,  yet  they 
are  very  common.  Medium-sized  owls  stand 
15-  to  18-inches  tall  with  long  feathered  legs 
that  turn  in  at  the  joints  giving  the  bird  a 
knock-kneed  look  when  perched.  The  most 
distinguishable  physical  feature  of  the  barn 
owl,  though,  is  its  head,  which  is  large  with 
facial  discs  and  resembles  that  of  some 
monkeys.  Indeed,  the  name  "monkey -faced 


Barn  owls  don't  hatch  all  at  once. 
Eggs  are  laid  and  incubated  at  various 
times.  Here,  an  older  chick  stretches  its 
wings  while  the  younger  birds  sleep. 

owl"  is  often  applied  to  the  barn  owl,  and  is 
one  of  several  names  which  may  have  pre- 
dated the  time  when  these  birds  could  be 
associated  with  barns.  Other  physical 
characteristics  have  given  these  owls  names 
such  as  "ghost  owl"  and  "white  owl" 
because  of  the  light  coloration  in  flight, 
especially  at  dusk.  "Sweetheart  owl"  is  a 
name  derived  from  the  heart-shaped 
configuration  of  its  facial  discs. 

Barn  owls  obviously  nest  in  barns,  but 
also  use  abandoned  houses,  church  and 
school  towers,  water  towers,  hollow  trees, 
holes  in  banks,  rock  ledges,  and  abandoned 
nests  of  hawks  and  crows.  In  these  varied 
nesting  and  roosting  areas,  barn  owls  raise 
young  once,  often  twice,  and  sometimes 
three  times  a  year.  Five  to  11  pale  white  eggs, 
about  the  size  produced  by  a  bantam 
chicken,  are  laid  without  any  formal  nest 
preparation. 

One  oddity  in  the  hatching  of  barn  owls  is 
that  the  incubation  of  the  eggs — primarily 
by  the  female — is  begun  after  the  first  two 
or  three  eggs  are  laid  even  while  additional 
eggs  are  being  deposited.  This  causes  the 
chicks  to  hatch  at  various  times,  and  causes 
great  differences  in  size  between  chicks  in 
the  same  nest.  It  also  allows  the  older,  larger 
chicks  to  hog  most  of  the  food  brought  in  by 
the  adults  which  weakens  the  smaller  chicks 
even  more.  In  this  way,  nature  culls  to  a 
more  manageable  size  some  broods  that 
would  be  too  large  for  the  adults  to 
adequately  feed. 

Watching  the  adult  owls  feed  the  chicks 
on  various  nights  over  five  weeks  brought 


one  obvious  question  to  mind.  How  do  the 
owls  catch  rats  and  mice  in  the  dark?  When 
my  glasses'  frames  bumped  the  camera, 
causing  the  owl  to  look  my  way,  I  could  have 
guessed  the  answer.  Barn  owls  hunt  mostly 
by  hearing,  not  by  sight.  In  fact,  a  barn  owl's 
hearing  is  keener  than  that  of  most  creatures. 
With  its  large  facial  discs,  the  owl's  head  is 
similar  to  a  satellite  dish.  The  discs  catch 
sound  and  funnel  it  toward  the  ears,  which 
are  tremendous  for  the  bird's  size. 

A  barn  owl's  wings  are  edged  in  soft 
feathers  that  make  flight  practically  silent. 
This  not  only  keeps  the  birds  from  scaring 
their  prey,  but  it  also  allows  them  to  hear 
while  flying.  With  large  wings  and  small- 
lightweight  bodies  that  rarely  weigh  over  a 
pound  and  a  half,  the  birds  glide  over  fields 
at  low  level  with  a  minimum  of  wing  move- 
ment and  sound.  These  physical  traits  give 
barn  owls  the  ability  to  hear  every  sound 
within  a  large  area  while  making  little  noise 
of  their  own. 

A  low-flying  barn  owl,  swooping  over 
fields  inhabited  by  rats  and  mice,  hears  its 
prey  and  attacks  the  precise  spot  the  sound 
came  from.  While  they  occasionally  miss, 
the  attack  is  more  often  successful.  Tests 
have  proven  that  barn  owls  placed  in  a 
totally  dark  room  can  still  catch  a  mouse 
or  rat  released  into  the  room.  o 

The  barn  owls  I  observed  may  have  si 
hunted  as  a  team,  and  although  that  is  only 
speculation,  they  would  frequently  return  5 
with  food  at  nearly  the  same  time.  While  > 
one  fed  the  chicks,  the  other  would  either     j  t 
perch  nearby  or  could  be  heard  chirping 
outside.  When  the  first  owl  had  fed  the 
chicks,  it  would  perch  in  the  barn  and  signal  il 
the  other.  After  the  second  owl  had  visited   1  of 
the  nest  box,  they  would  both  leave  imme- 
diately or  perch  for  a  few  minutes  before      ;  n 
leaving  together  on  the  next  hunting  trip.  g, 
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As  soon  as  the  two  adult  owls  would 
leave,  I  would  switch  on  a  specially  mounted 
light  which  enabled  me  to  observe  the  young 
owls  eating.  The  size  of  the  rat,  mouse,  or 
vole  determined  the  method.  Small  animals 
were  devoured  whole  and  swallowed  head 
first.  Large  rats  were  held  in  the  chicks' 
already  strong  feet,  ripped  apart  and 
swallowed  in  pieces.  Before  the  chicks  were 
old  enough  to  feed  themselves,  the  adults 
would  tear  the  food  into  pieces  small  enough 
for  swallowing. 

The  nondigestible  parts  of  an  owl's  food, 
such  as  bones  and  hair,  are  regurgitated  in 
the  form  of  an  oblong  pellet  approximately  2 
inches  long  and  1  inch  wide.  Studies  of  barn 
owl  pellets  gathered  at  roosting  and  nesting 
sites  reveal  that  nearly  100  percent  of  their 
food  consists  of  rats,  mice,  and  voles.  Very 
rarely  are  the  remains  of  rabbits,  quail,  or 
squirrels  found  because  of  the  owl's 
nocturnal  hunting  habits  and  small  size.  The 
great  horned  owl,  on  the  other  hand,  hunts 
before  dark  and  after  sunrise  and  is  more 
likely  to  take  larger  ground  animals  as  part 
of  its  diet.  Great  horned  owls  have  also  been 
known  occasionally  to  kill  and  eat  barn 
owls.  Barn  owls'  fondness  for  rodents  has 
caused  knowledgeable  farmers  to  value 


The  moori'shaped  face  of  the  barn 
owl  serves  a  purpose,  acting  as  a 
"satellite  dish"  that  funnels  sound  to 
the  bird's  sensitive  ears.  The  older  birds 
have  developed  the  characteristic  dark 
ring  of  feathers  around  their  faces. 

them  as  neighbors.  One  California  study 
compared  the  rodents  caught  to  the  farm 
products  lost,  and  concluded  that  each  barn 
owl  is  worth  approximately  $50  per  year 
in  saved  products. 

The  ability  to  fly  silently  was  one  of  the 
first  things  I  noticed  as  I  sat  in  my  photo- 
graphic blind.  As  the  adult  owls  came  and 
went  on  their  nightly  feeding  trips,  I  lost 
track  of  them  in  the  barn,  even  though  I  had 
installed  a  60-watt  light  at  the  far  end  of  the 
barn.  Often  one  would  turn  up  on  the  steel 
hay  conveyor  line  that  ran  the  entire  length 
of  the  barn  loft,  and  part  of  my  blind  was 
attached  to  this  line.  Sometimes,  they  would 
land  within  inches  of  my  blind  and  be 
looking  in  my  peep  hole  when  I  would  look 
out.  I  had  not  heard  them,  but  they  could 
apparently  hear  me  breathing,  and  they  were 
curious  enough  to  investigate. 

Coming  eyeball  to  eyeball  with  a  grown 


barn  owl  unexpectedly  less  than  a  foot  away 
can  be  a  little  unnerving.  A  pale  owl  in  dim 
light  is  an  eerie  sight  at  3  o'clock  in  the 
morning  when  fatigue  has  already  taken  its 
toll  on  mind  and  body. 

On  my  first  night-time  visit  to  the  nest 
box,  I  decided  to  hide  among  the  straw  bales 
without  building  a  blind.  I  installed  a  small 
light  near  the  nest  to  provide  enough 
illumination  to  focus  my  camera,  but  I 
quickly  realized  that  the  light  had  to  be 
moved  because  it  was  obviously  disturbing 
the  owls.  Yet,  before  1  could  move  the  light, 
one  of  the  owls  had  slipped  down  the 
conveyor  frame  to  within  a  couple  feet  of  my 
head.  It  stared  silently,  for  over  a  minute,  at 
which  time  I  learned  first  hand  about  the 
barn  owls'  rarely  used,  but  spine  tingling 
scream.  I  would  describe  it  modestly  as 
blood-curdling,  certainly  adequate  to  cause 
the  hair  on  my  neck  to  bristle  and  my  heart 
rate  to  leap.  Although  I  remained  motionless, 
as  did  the  owl,  for  the  next  several  minutes 
the  bird  continued  to  scream  every  10-  to 
15 -seconds.  A  barn  owl's  scream  has  been 
described  as  a  combination  of  ripping  canvas 
and  the  dying  cries  of  a  soprano.  I  won't 
argue  the  point.  Combined  with  the  ghostly 
backdrop  of  a  belfry  on  a  foggy,  fullmoon 
night,  it  gets  a  high  grade  for  pure  horror. 

In  times  past,  people  have  hunted  the 
owls  because  they  believed  they  were  evil, 
and  that  their  presence  was  an  omen  that  bad 
luck  was  soon  to  come.  Today,  however,  the 
barn  owl  is  fully  protected  by  law,  and  it 
should  be.  Its  beneficial  qualities  as  a  superb 
rodent  catcher,  as  well  as  its  graceful  flight, 
beautiful  plumage,  and  storied  history  make 
it  worthy  of  protection.  The  main  threat  to 
the  bird  is,  perhaps  surprisingly,  loss  of 
places  to  nest.  Today's  farm  buildings, 
schools,  and  churches  are  not  built  with 
steeples,  silos,  and  other  high,  empty  areas 
under  the  roofing.  Likewise,  our  managed 
forests  have  fewer  nest  and  cavity  trees 
because  trees  don't  get  old  enough  to 
become  hollow. 

Such  problems  did  not  face  the  owl  family 
I  observed,  however.  After  approximately 
seven  weeks,  the  baby  owls  began  flying 
around  the  barn  loft.  Within  a  week,  the 
family  had  left  for  the  woods  where  the 
adult  barn  owls  would  spend  the  next  couple 
of  months  teaching  their  offspring  the  fine 
art  of  night  hunting. 

Roy  Arnold  hopes  his  owls  will  continue 
to  nest  in  his  barn.  It's  not  just  a  matter  of 
rodent  control,  but  also  because  he  simply 
likes  to  know  they're  there.  He  likes  the  idea 
he  can  make  a  living  for  himself  and  his 
family  in  harmony  with  a  creature  that 
roamed  the  fields,  hills,  and  hollows  of 
Davidson  County  long  before  his  barn  was 
ever  built.  S 
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Where  Christmas  Lasts  < 


Growing  Christmas  trees  has  great 
appeal  to  more  and  more  landowners, 
but  it's  a  tough,  12-month  job  that 
requires  careful  attention  to  produce 
quality  trees  with  the  least  harm 
to  wildlife. 

by  Jay  Davies 

When  I  was  a  child,  my  father 
would  drive  the  family  through 
our  darkened  community  on 
Christmas  Eve  and  we  would  eagerly  peer 
into  the  windows  of  the  homes  we  passed  to 
see  the  splendid  decorations  on  the  trees. 
All  sparkle  and  promise,  a  tree  in  the 
window  carried  its  own  message,  its  own 
magic.  In  this  country  it  has  been  that  way 
for  kids — and  adults — as  far  back  as  anyone 
living  can  recall.  And  yet,  the  Christmas 
tree  may  be  one  of  our  least  understood 
traditions. 

For  me,  an  evergreen  is  synonymous  with 
the  celebration  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  although 
surprisingly  the  tree  has  no  significance  in 
the  Christian  faith.  Opinions  differ  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  tradition,  but  the  first  evidence 
of  evergreens  being  used  in  conjunction 
with  religious  ceremonies  is  found  in  Egypt 
and  Rome  nearly  two  thousand  years  before 
the  birth  of  Christ.  A  more  likely  starting 
place,  however,  is  thought  to  be  medieval 
Germany,  when  "Mystery  Plays"  used  the 
evergreen  to  symbolize  the  everlasting  life 
promised  mankind  in  the  Garden  of  Eden. 

Because  I  grew  up  in  a  city,  my  family 
bought  most  of  our  trees  from  a  commercial 
lot.  Still,  I  remember  one  Christmas  when 
two  of  my  buddies  and  I  decided  to  surprise 
our  parents  by  cutting  our  own  trees.  It  was 
well  into  the  night  by  the  time  we  arrived  at 
the  farm.  The  moon  was  full  and  the  snow 
crunched  under  our  boots  as  we  followed 
the  beams  of  our  flashlights  until  we  found 
just  the  right  one.  One  of  those  friends  died 
in  Vietnam  and  I  lost  track  of  the  other,  but 
the  magic  of  that  night  remains  a  fond 
memory. 

The  confusing  symbolic  nature  of 
Christmas  trees  has  not  changed  in  the  years 
since  I  was  a  child,  but  there  have  certainly 
been  some  big  changes  in  the  way  most  folks 
get  their  trees.  Unless  you  own  your  own 
land,  there  is  less  opportunity  for  you  to 

Though  Christmas  trees  are  grown 
throughout  North  Carolina,  the 
climate  and  soil  in  the  mountains  are 
ideal  for  Fraser  firs. 
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Where  Christmas 
Lasts  All  Year 


look  for  a  wild  cedar.  Today,  you're  more 
likely  to  buy  your  tree  from  a  commercial 
lot,  and  the  tree  you  pick  isn't  likely  to  be  a 
cedar,  either.  Growing  Christmas  trees  has 
become  a  big  business  in  North  Carolina, 
especially  in  the  mountains  and  foothills 
where  white  pine,  Fraser  fir  and  Virginia 
pine  are  popular.  In  the  Piedmont  and 
Coastal  Plain,  white  pine,  Virginia  pine 
and  a  few  red  cedars  are  better  suited  to 
the  climate. 

You  can  still  cut  your  own  tree,  of  course, 
but  most  folks  drive  to  tree  farms  and  cut 
them  there  or  buy  them  alive.  Indeed, 
Christmas  tree  farming  has  grown  so  rapidly 
over  the  past  half  dozen  years  that  most 
North  Carolinians  are  within  35  miles  of  at 
least  one  tree  farm,  and  Tar  Heel  growers 
are  also  exporting  trees  to  wholesale  and 
retail  markets  across  the  nation. 

All  of  this  rapid  growth  raises  some 
questions.  Is  Christmas  tree  farming  really 
all  that  profitable?  Is  it  a  self-growing  business 
that  requires  little  or  no  care  except  during 
the  holiday  season,  or  is  that  a  myth?  What's 
the  future  of  this  relatively  new  agribusiness 
in  North  Carolina?  Finally,  what  problems — 
or  benefits — might  we  expect  from  the 
conversion  of  thousands  of  acres  of  forest 
and  pasture  to  Christmas  tree  farms?  What 
about  the  use  of  herbicides  and  pesticides 
on  this  holiday  crop,  and  what  does  this 
virtual  monoculture  mean  for  wildlife? 

Economically,  North  Carolina  ranks 
behind  traditional  Christmas  tree  states  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest  and  Great  Lakes 
Regions,  but  of  the  more  than  32  million 
trees  marketed  nationally  each  year,  Tar  Heel 
farmers  account  for  roughly  2.5  million.  But 
North  Carolina's  share  is  almost  certain  to 
rise.  According  to  recent  estimates,  there 
are  46  million  trees  planted  on  30,000 
acres  across  the  state  and  3,000  growers 
collectively  report  $35  million  in  annual 
gross  sales. 

Sam  Taylor  and  two  partners  farm  13Vi 
acres  of  trees  near  Raleigh  on  a  part-time 
basis.  Taylor  says  that,  despite  what  some 
people  believe,  tree  farming  is  not  a  get-rich- 
quick  venture  that  requires  only  a  few  weeks 
of  work  a  year. 

"There's  a  lot  of  hard  work  involved,"  said 
Taylor,  "and  unless  a  person  is  committed  to 
doing  that  work,  he  should  stay  out  of  the 
business. " 

In  a  sense,  a  farmer  almost  has  to  be 
married  to  his  trees  year-round  because 
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Covered  routs  of  young  Fraser  firs  are  protected  from  sunlight.  Firs  are  often  kept  in  nursery  beds 
for  five  years  before  they  are  transplanted  to  new  ground. 


there  is  always  something  that  needs  doing. 
In  the  spring,  seedlings  need  to  be  planted 
and  transplanted,  fertilizer  applied,  and 
weeds  mown.  During  the  summer  when 
other  families  are  vacationing  the  tree  farmer 
continues  to  rise  at  dawn  to  mow  weeds  and 
spray  for  insects.  Fall  brings  more  weed 
control,  fall  fertilizing,  and  of  course,  har- 


vesting the  trees  to  be  sold.  Pruning — the 
process  of  using  a  special  knife  to  surgically 
clip  wild  growing  branches,  called  "double 
terminals"  and  "wild  laterals" — must  be 
done  on  each  tree  during  summer  and  early 
fall  to  mold  the  trees  into  a  pleasing  shape. 
Periodic  "walking"  inspections  of  the  trees 
are  mandatory  to  make  sure  everything 
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Christmas  tree  farming  is  a  year- 
round  business.  In  the  spring,  farmers 
must  prepare  the  soil  for  new  trees  as 
they  would  for  any  other  crop. 

is  in  order. 

Hal  Johnson  and  his  wife,  Sarah,  would 
certainly  agree  that  growing  Christmas  trees 
is  hard  work.  In  1969,  his  family  founded 
the  "Booger  Mountain"  Christmas  tree 
farm  near  Taylorsville,  and  the  business  has 
expanded  now  to  the  point  that  it's  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  state  with  more  than 
400,000  trees,  most  of  them  now  in  the 
West  Jefferson  area  where  the  Johnsons  live. 
As  the  former  editor  of  the  upper-south 's 
seven-state  edition  of  The  Progressive  Farmer, 
and  with  a  B.S.  in  wildlife  conservation 
from  N.C  State  University,  Johnson  is 
especially  knowledgeable  about  the  future 
i  and  pitfalls  in  the  Christmas  tree  business  — 
and  he  also  has  special  insight  into  the 
effects  on  wildlife. 

"Growing  Christmas  trees  is  much 
harder  work  than  many  people  realize,  and 
I  suspect  a  lot  of  folks  have  gotten  into  it 
without  realizing  that,"  said  Johnson.  "The 
;  first  couple  of  years  is  the  easiest  when 
you're  planting  them,  but  as  they  begin  to 
grow,  they  need  individual  attention.  It's  a 
very  labor-intensive  business,  and  just 
about  a  year-round  proposition. 

"Furthermore,  although  I  think  the 
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future  of  Christmas  tree  farming  is  very 
bright,  we're  going  through  a  period  of 
national  oversupply  right  now,"  said  Johnson. 
"Somewhere  between  three  to  five  times 
more  trees  are  being  planted  as  are  being 
harvested  and  sold  nationally,  but  this  over- 
supply  involves  all  species  of  trees.  Some  of 
the  highest  quality  trees  like  Frazer  fir  are 
still  in  great  demand  because  they  comprise 
a  small  portion  of  the  total.  Overall,  those 
tree  farms  that  produce  the  best  quality 
and  the  most  desirable  trees  will  probably 
come  out  all  right." 

One  reason  it  is  apparently  difficult  to 
predict  the  future  of  Christmas  tree  farming 
in  North  Carolina  is  because  it  has  happened 
so  fast,  much  of  it  within  the  past  five  years. 
"The  average  tree  grower  hasn't  yet  sold  a 
single  tree  because  the  trees  haven't  had 
time  to  reach  maturity,"  said  Johnson.  "The 
oversupply  will  cause  buyers  to  go  after  only 
the  best,  and  some  marginal  trees  may  never 
be  harvested." 

Growing  quality  trees  is  not  the  only 
concern  of  farmers.  They  must  keep  a 
constant  "weather-eye"  on  the  market  as 
they  jockey  for  position  with  other  growers. 
Because  of  the  perishable  nature  of  a  tree 
once  it  is  cut,  a  farmer  has  only  a  limited 
time  in  which  to  market  his  product  before 
it  becomes  worthless. 

Despite  these  uncertainties  in  tree 
farming,  William  Huxster  remains  opti- 
mistic. Huxster  is  extension  forest  resource 
specialist  for  the  N.C.  Agricultural  Extension 
Service  in  Raleigh,  and  he  expects  to  see  the 
day  when  Tar  Heel  growers  will  be  shipping 
6  million  trees  a  year.  Most  of  this  growth  is 
expected  to  occur  in  Fraser  fir,  considered 
by  many  to  be  the  "Cadillac"  of  Christmas 
trees.  Fraser  firs  hold  their  needles  long  after 


Insect  control  is  necessary  for  a 
healthy  crop  of  Christmas  trees.  This 
farmer  sprays  his  trees  during  the  fall. 
The  use  of  pesticides  poses  a  problem 
for  fish  and  wildlife  that  can  only  be 
minimized  by  careful  applications 
of  the  chemicals. 


other  species  have  dropped  theirs,  and  they 
have  the  deep  green  color,  rich  aroma  and 
full-bodied  shape  preferred  by  many 
customers. 

Johnson  would  certainly  agree,  especially 
since  his  "Booger  Mountain"  outfit  has  pro- 
duced two  national  champion  trees.  "We 
took  a  Fraser  fir  to  Seattle  in  1982  right  in 
the  heart  of  Christmas  tree  growing  country 
and  beat  out  everyone,"  said  Johnson.  "One 
of  our  firs  was  in  the  Blue  Room  of  the 
White  House  that  year.  In  1984  at  Albany, 
Georgia,  we  won  again  with  a  Fraser  fir,  and 
we'll  supply  the  Blue  Room  tree  again  this 
December,  as  well  as  a  personal  tree  for 
President  and  Mrs.  Reagan." 

Some  80  percent  of  Johnson's  trees  are 
now  Fraser  firs,  a  trend  he  believes  is  almost 
inevitable  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  state 
where  these  trees  can  grow  most  favorably. 

One  of  the  earliest  to  grow  Fraser  firs  in 
North  Carolina  is  Thomas  Beutell  of  Jackson 
County.  When  he  started  farming  in  1950, 
many  of  his  neighbors  snickered  behind  his 
back  for  trying  to  grow  something  that  could 
be  cut  from  the  wild  for  free.  Beutell  kept  at 
it  however,  experimenting  with  different 
techniques  and  building  his  sales  until  today 
his  farm  is  a  full-time,  year-around 
operation,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  state. 

The  climate  and  soils  of  western  North 
Carolina  are  ideally  suited  for  growing  Fraser 
firs.  "Northern  states,"  said  Jerry  McAbee, 
chairman  of  the  Jackson  County  office  of 
the  N.C.  Agricultural  Extension  Service, 
"require  10  years  to  produce  the  same  size 
tree  that  we  grow  in  six  years."  This  faster 
growth  translates  into  a  more  profitable 
return  on  a  grower's  investment. 

Most  North  Carolina  Fraser  firs  are 
shipped  to  southern  states;  however,  growers 
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are  beginning  to  probe  markets  in  the  North- 
east and  on  the  West  Coast.  Wedging  into  a 
new  market  is  a  slow  process  and  despite  an 
increasing  effort  to  advertise,  most  business 
arrangements  are  still  conducted  based  on 
word-of-mouth  referrals  and  an  individual's 
reputation.  Because  of  this  personal  side  to 
the  marketplace,  McAbee  urges  North 
Carolina  growers  to  maintain  their  quality, 
even  at  the  expense  of  quantity.  The  market 
will  seek  them  out. 

Along  with  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
Christmas  tree  industry  has  come  concern 
about  the  long-term  environmental  effects, 
and  especially  the  changes  for  wildlife. 

"I  see  a  danger  depending  upon  how  a 
grower  manages  his  land,"  said  Johnson, 
"but  I  also  believe  there  are  some  benefits. 
Many  of  these  tree  farms  have  been  planted 
in  old  pasture  land  which  provides  little 
habitat.  Christmas  tree  plantations  offer 
excellent  nesting  and  cover  for  birds,  and 
also  for  some  small-game  species,  particularly 
rabbits.  Deer  also  seem  to  like  these  areas 
and  forage  in  the  grassy  strips  between 
trees.  Even  where  forests  have  been  cleared 
for  Christmas  trees,  the  combination  of  tree 
farms  and  nearby  mature  hardwoods  may 
create  good  "edge"  which  is  favorable  to 
wildlife." 

Johnson  admits  that  the  tree  farms 
probably  don't  favor  such  species  as  black 
bears  or  squirrels,  but  points  out  that  neither 
did  the  pastures.  Diverse  woodland  habitats 
and  some  of  the  species  of  wildlife  they 
supported  vanish  when  the  land  is  converted 
into  a  virtual  monoculture  of  evergreens, 
but  even  so,  tree  farms  are  not  wildlife 
deserts.  Grasses  and  other  plants  soon  take 
root  among  the  trees,  providing  food  and 
shelter  for  other  species. 

In  fact,  tree  farms  can  be  excellent  places 
to  train  a  pack  of  beagles,  though  hunting 
rabbits  may  be  another  matter.  Bunnies  have 
a  knack  for  putting  brush  and  other  cover 
between  themselves  and  a  load  of  No.  6  shot. 
The  hunter  has  no  problem  with  this  for  it  is 
what  makes  rabbit  hunting  a  sport,  but  the 
farmer  sees  little  enjoyment  in  watching  his 
trees  shot  down  or  blasted  into  ruin  as  the 
rabbits  dart  behind  them  for  cover.  Because 
of  this  potential  damage,  most  tree  farmers 
will  not  permit  hunting  near  their  trees,  and 
of  course  hunters  are  required  to  obtain 
permission  prior  to  hunting  any  privately 
owned  land.  There  are  usually  several  areas 
on  any  farm,  however,  which  may  be  hunted 


without  fear  of  damaging  the  trees  and  the 
farmer  may  be  persuaded  to  open  his  gates  if 
hunters  demonstrate  their  appreciation  for 
his  situation. 

The  changes  in  habitat  may  or  may  not 
prove  overly  significant  depending  upon 
how  extensive  that  change  is,  but  there  are 
other  environmental  factors  to  consider. 
The  use  of  herbicides  and  pesticides  can 
pose  a  hazard  not  only  to  tree  growers,  but 
also  fish  and  wildlife.  Both  herbicides  and 
pesticides  are  necessary  for  proper  tree 
management.  The  problems  occur  when 
these  chemicals  get  into  streams,  rivers, 
ponds  or  lakes  and  cause  fish  kills — or 


when  they  cause  problems  for  small  game 
and  other  forms  of  wildlife. 

Huxster  believes  —  and  most  experts 
agree  —  that  the  biggest  threats  come  not 
from  careful  use,  but  from  over-application 
or  other  forms  of  misuse.  "As  in  other  types 
of  agriculture,  most  of  the  pesticides  used 
on  tree  farms  will  kill  fish  if  they  get  into  a 
stream  or  pond,  and  even  though  farmers 
are  conscientious,  one  accident  is  too  many. 
The  highest  risk  of  an  accident  occurs  when 
the  chemicals  are  being  mixed  or  when  the 
farmer  is  washing  out  the  sprayer." 

Mitch  Owen,  a  farm  management  and 
marketing  agent  with  the  N.C.  Agricultural 
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Extension  Service,  recommends  that  farmers 
adopt  an  integrated  pest-management  plan 
to  help  them  keep  track  of  their  costs  and 
determine  when  spraying  is  necessary.  "The 
costs  of  spraying  must  be  offset  by  the 
benefit  of  producing  a  superior  tree  which 
will  bring  a  higher  market  value,"  said 
Owen.  Growers  are  also  advised  to  learn  as 
much  as  possible  about  the  chemicals  they 
use  to  avoid  environmental  contamination 
and  fish  and  wildlife  losses. 

Johnson  believes  that  it  is  vital  to  make 
certain  there  is  an  adequate  buffer  zone 
between  tree  farms  and  water,  and  to  assure 
that  no  equipment  is  ever  cleaned  where 
there  is  a  remote  chance  it  can  reach  water. 

"At  our  operation,  we've  looked  into  the 
various  chemicals  to  try  to  find  the  safest 


ones  possible,"  said  Johnson.  "My  advice  is 
to  talk  to  the  experts,  read  the  labels  and 
drill  your  people  on  the  necessary  safety 
precautions.  You  can  get  some  information 
from  other  growers,  and  we've  even  gone  to 
the  manufacturers  to  try  to  learn  more  about 
the  relative  safety  of  the  chemicals  and  how 
they  should  be  used." 

Even  so,  Johnson,  Huxster  and  others 
associated  with  the  rapidly  growing  Christ- 
mas tree  industry  in  North  Carolina  would  no 
doubt  agree  that  any  operation  that  changes 
habitat  and  employs  the  use  of  herbicides 
and  pesticides  poses  some  risk  for  wildlife. 
The  risks  may  not  appear  to  be  overwhelming 
at  this  point,  but  they  bear  watching. 

Meanwhile,  those  who  are  already 
growing  Christmas  trees,  and  those  who 


After  harvesting,  trees  are  carefully 
baled  to  protect  their  branches  during 
shipping.  Most  operations  use  baling 
machines.  The  tough,  physical  work  of 
harvesting  and  baling  ensure  that  trees 
that  take  years  to  grow  are  not  destroyed 
by  a  few  moments  of  careless  handling. 


Once  the  trees  are  cut  and  baled, 
farmers  load  them  on  trucks  for  ship- 
ment to  market.  Three  thousand  North 
Carolina  Christmas  tree  farmers 
annually  send  2 . 5  million  trees 
throughout  the  nation. 


are  considering  such  a  venture,  would  be 
well-advised  from  both  an  economic  and 
environmental  standpoint  to  get  the  best 
advice  possible  from  the  beginning.  The 
N.C.  Agricultural  Extension  Service  with 
agents  in  each  county  can  help,  and  so  can 
the  N.C.  Christmas  Tree  Association.  The 
Extension  Service  provides  free  technical 
assistance  on  all  phases  of  tree  farming. 

This  December,  when  the  time  comes  to 
visit  the  various  tree  lots,  keep  in  mind  that 
the  tree  that  will  soon  glow  so  warmly  in 
your  house  has  come  a  long  way.  It's  been 
nurtured  and  trimmed  for  years,  and  it  repre- 
sents a  lot  of  hard  work.  It  also  represents 
one  of  North  Carolina's  newest  industries, 
one  that  could  have  both  economic  and 
environmental  impact.  S3 
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Written  and  Edited 
by  Mark  Taylor 


Lewis  Clyde  Strickland  surely 
.✓must  have  set  some  kind  of 
record  in  the  hunting  and  fishing 
license  category.  Over  the  past 
year,  the  Townsville  man  has 
given  12  North  Carolina  lifetime 
sportsman's  licenses  to  his 
children  and  grandchildren. 

"I've  always  loved  hunting 
and  fishing,  and  am  especially 
fond  of  crappie  fishing  at  Kerr 
Lake  and  deer  hunting,"  he  said. 
"I  spent  23  years  in  the  Navy, 
and  while  I  was  in  the  service  I 
always  thought  that  I'd  like  to 
find  a  way  to  pass  on  this  love 
of  the  outdoors  to  my  family. 
North  Carolina's  lifetime 
license  program  seemed  an 
ideal  way.  I've  given  lifetime 
sportsman's  licenses  to  my  four 
grown  sons,  son-in-law,  and 
seven  grandchildren." 

Strickland  doesn't  confine  his 
efforts  in  promoting  wildlife 
conservation  to  his  family, 
however.  For  the  past  20  years 
he  has  been  a  partner  in  the 
Walnut  Barbershop  in  Rocky 
Mount.  Everyone  who  walks 
through  its  doors  for  a  haircut  is 
fair  game. 

"I  talk  up  lifetime  licenses  a 


Lifetime  Licenses  Gift  To  Relatives 
Family  Members  Make  It  "Barber's  Dozen' 


lot  at  the  shop — especially  to 
the  young  fellows  who  start 
talking  about  hunting  or 
fishing,"  he  said.  "I  always  tell 
them  that  'now  is  the  time  to  get 
one' — especially  if  they're 
getting  married  soon,  because 
they'll  never  find  a  better  deal. 
I'd  also  urge  anyone  to  give 
these  as  Christmas  gifts  to  their 
family.  My  kids  and  grandkids 
have  sure  been  pleased  with 
theirs." 

Strickland's  contribution  to 
wildlife  conservation  hasn't 
passed  unnoticed.  He  was 
recently  presented  with  a 
Wildlife  Commission  Conser- 
vation Award  of  Recognition  by 
Wildlife  Commissioner  Jack 
Bailey  of  Rocky  Mount. 

"We  greatly  appreciate  Lewis 
Strickland's  exceptional  support 
of  the  Wildlife  Endowment 
Fund  through  his  purchase  of  a 
dozen  lifetime  licenses,"  said 
Bailey.  "He  and  the  thousands 
of  other  sportsmen  who  have 
purchased  these  licenses  are 
building  a  better  future  for 
wildlife  in  our  state." 

Applications  for  lifetime 
licenses  are  available  from  license 
agents,  Wildlife  Commission 
employees,  or  the  License 
Section,  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission,  512  N.  Salisbury 
St.,  Raleigh,  NC  27611. 


Ken  Taylor 

A  New  Record:  Four -year -old  Christopher  Lee  Proctor  has  received 
more  than  haircuts  from  his  grandfather,  Lewis  C.  Strickland  of 
Townsville.  In  addition  to  buying  his  own  lifetime  sportsman's  license, 
Strickland  has  given  a  dozen  of  these  licenses  to  members  of  his  family. 
He  also  promotes  lifetime  licenses  with  customers  who  enter  his  Rocky 
Mount  barbershop.  For  his  efforts,  he  recently  received  a  Wildlife 
Commission  Conservation  Award  of  Recognition  from  Wildlife 
Commissioner  Jack  Bailey  of  Rocky  Mount. 


Book  Review 

Lem  Ward  Book  Profiles  Craftsmanship  And  Courage 


The  Story  of  Lem  Ward  as  told 
by  Ida  Ward  Linton  to  Glenn 
Lawson.  128  pp.,  hardcover. 
$35.  Published  by  Schiffer 
Publishing  Limited,  1469 
Morstein  Rd.,  West  Chester, 
Penn.  19380. 


T 


he  Ward  Brothers  of 
Crisfield,  Maryland,  were 


the  deans  of  American  decoy 
carvers,  and  this  book  chronicles 
how  Lem  and  Steve  Ward 
evolved  from  barbers  who 
carved  decoys  between  haircuts 
to  wildlife  artists  whose  works 
in  wood  commanded  thousands 
of  dollars.  This  story  is  also 
about  courage  —  Lem  Ward, 
who  painted  all  of  the  decoys 


that  his  brother  Steve  carved, 
overcame  the  handicap  of  a 
withered  and  deformed  left  arm 
and  hand  to  become  a  superb 
craftsman. 

The  homespun  text  chronicles 
life  along  Chesapeake  Bay  in  a 
simpler  time,  and  also  tells  how 
the  Wards  worked.  In  addition, 
the  book  is  beautifully  illus- 


trated with  many  color  photo- 
graphs of  Ward  decoys.  This  is 
not  a  how-to  book  or  collector's 
guide,  but  anyone  who  is  inter- 
ested in  decoy  carving  and 
collecting  will  find  it  fascinating. 
The  author,  Glenn  Lawson, 
lives  in  Raleigh,  and  has  been  a 
personal  friend  of  the  Ward 
family  for  years. 
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Best  Stories  Sought  Shooting  One  Can  Be  Costly 

"Missing  Your  Deer"  Hits  Home  Bald  Eagles  Carry  Big  Price  Tag 


Terry  Shankle's  article  on 
how  to  miss  your  deer  in 
last  month's  issue  of  Wildlife  In 
North  Carolina  probably  hit 
home  with  most  hunters — at 
least  it  did  in  the  Wildlife  Com- 
mission's offices  in  Raleigh. 
One  hunter,  who  refused  to  be 
identified,  recalled  that  he'd 
once  missed  his  deer  because  it 
was  a  choice  of  bagging  a  buck 
or  his  truck.  He'd  parked  his 
brand  new  pickup  at  the  base 
of  a  small  clearcut,  and  was 
hunting  from  a  stand  on  top  of 
the  hill.  He  was  plenty  excited 
when  he  heard  a  deer  approach, 
but  when  it  stepped  into  the 


Tar  Heel  turkey  hunters 
had  a  banner  year  in  1985 
harvesting  509  birds  during  the 
spring  season.  "We've  never 
broken  the  500  barrier  before," 
said  Brian  Hyder,  wild  turkey 
project  leader  for  the  Wildlife 
Commission.  "This  year's 
harvest  represents  a  21  percent 
increase  over  the  1984  harvest 
of 422  wild  turkeys,  and  is  one 
of  the  indications  of  a  growing 
turkey  population." 

Wild  turkeys  had  dwindled 
to  a  few  remnant  populations  in 
remote  areas  in  the  mountains 
and  in  coastal  swamps  by  the 
mid- 1900s.  However,  an  inten- 
sive restoration  program  for  this 
species  began  in  1970.  Wildlife 
Commission  personnel  began 
live-trapping  and  relocating 
about  20  birds  into  vacant 
habitat  annually.  As  techniques 
improved,  the  numbers 
increased  until  approximately 
1 100  birds  are  now  relocated 
every  year. 

"  Potential  restoration  areas 
for  wild  turkeys  are  evaluated 
and  placed  on  a  priority  list," 


clearing  in  front  of  his  truck,  he 
realized  he'd  made  a  big  mistake. 
He  opted  to  save  his  windshield. 

We're  sure  other  hunters 
have  similar  stories,  and  we'd 
like  to  hear  them.  Send  us  your 
best  'missed  deer'  story,  and 
we'll  publish  some  of  them  in 
an  upcoming  Back  of  the  Book. 
We  can't  promise  we'll  print 
them  all,  but  we'll  print  the  best 
of  them.  With  an  estimated 
200,000  deer  hunters  in  the 
state,  we're  sure  there's  some 
real  doozies. 

—  The  Editors 


said  Hyder.  "Once  an  area  is 
selected  for  restoration,  Com- 
mission employees  live-trap 
turkeys  from  existing  areas 
where  they  are  plentiful  and 
release  them  in  restoration  areas. 
We  are  careful  not  to  trap  too 
many  birds  from  an  area,  and 
we  make  sure  we  leave  more 
than  the  number  of  turkeys 
required  to  sustain  a  huntable 
population." 

Hyder  feels  that  the  restora- 
tion program — coupled  with  a 
growing  interest  in  turkey 
hunting — is  one  of  the  major 
reasons  the  1985  harvest  was  so 
high.  "We  reached  a  milestone 
this  year,"  said  Hyder.  "Breaking 
the  500  barrier  tells  us  that  the 
restoration  program  is  working. 
I  look  forward  to  the  day  in  the 
not-so-distant  future  when 
North  Carolina  hunters  will 
harvest  1,000  birds  a  year." 

Counties  with  the  highest 
harvest  rates  include  Caswell 
with  131  birds,  Ashe  with  46, 
Person  with  37,  Bertie  with  36, 
Alleghany  with  21,  Martin  and 
Onslow  counties  with  18, 


It's  a  bird.  But,  is  it  an  eagle?" 
That's  a  question  you  should 
ask  on  seeing  a  big,  black  bird 
soaring  over  a  nearby  field  or 
forest.  Last  winter,  several  eagle 
shootings  occurred  that  may 
have  been  the  result  of  mis- 
identification.  However,  the 
penalties  for  harming  eagles — 
which  are  an  endangered 
species — include  fines  of  many 
thousands  of  dollars  and  active 
jail  sentences. 

"The  birds  that  were  shot  last 
winter  were  all  immature  and 
lacked  the  characteristic  white 
head  and  tail  of  adult  bald 
eagles,"  said  Debbie  Paul,  chief 


Northampton  and  Transylvania 
counties  with  15,  and  Alamance, 
Chatham  and  Montgomery 
counties  with  14  each. 

— )ay  Davies 


Ed  Jeni<™ 

A  Winning  Season:  Tar  Heel 
turkey  hunters  harvested  a  record 
509  birds  last  spring — a  21 
percent  increase  over  the  1984 
season.  Such  increases  are  one  of 
the  indicators  of  a  growing  turkey 
population. 


of  the  Youth  Activities  and 
Environmental  Quality  Section 
of  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission.  "It's  quite  possible 
that  these  birds  were  mistaken 
for  buzzards  or  hawks.  That's 
still  no  excuse  because  all 
birds  of  prey  are  strictly  pro- 
tected by  state  and  federal  law. 
However,  many  people  don't 
realize  that  eagles  from  Alaska, 
Canada,  and  northern  states 
migrate  south  during  the  winter." 

Bald  eagles  are  protected  by 
three  federal  laws.  The  Bald 
Eagle  Protection  Act  carries 
penalties  of  up  to  a  $  10,000 
fine  and  imprisonment  for  two 
years  for  disturbing  or  harming 
a  bald  eagle.  The  Endangered 
Species  Act  carries  a  maximum 
$20,000  fine  and  one-year 
prison  term  for  similar  offenses, 
and  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty 
Act  carries  fines  of  up  to  $2,000 
and  a  prison  sentence  of  up  to 
two  years.  Wildlife  replacement 
costs  —  which  are  returned  to 
the  Wildlife  Commission  and 
used  for  wildlife  management 
and  restoration — may  also  be 
levied,  and  the  replacement  cost 
for  any  endangered  species 
is  $2,300. 

"These  federal  laws  don't 
just  cover  shooting  eagles,"  said 
Paul.  "Anyone  who  attempts  to 
seriously  harass  or  harm  an  eagle 
in  any  way  can  be  charged. 
Possession  of  eagle  parts  —  such 
as  feathers — is  also  prohibited 
under  these  statutes." 

Despite  last  winter's  shoot- 
ings, however,  biologists  are 
pleased  with  the  public  reaction 
to  eagles  in  North  Carolina. 

"Last  summer,  there  were 
large  numbers  of  eagles  congre- 
gated on  Lake  Jordan  and  this 
received  widespread  publicity," 
said  Paul.  "However,  no  one 
attempted  to  harm  or  disturb 
them,  and  we're  pleased  that  so 
many  people  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  see  and  enjoy  the  birds." 


Evidence  Points  To  Restoration  Success 
Hunters  Bag  Record  Number  Of  Turkeys 
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Corps  Examines  Dismal  Swamp  Canal 
Time  Running  Out  For  A  Historic  Waterway? 


After  nearly  200  years  of  use, 
xxone  of  the  nation's  oldest 
waterways  may  be  closed.  The 
22 -mile  Dismal  Swamp  Canal 
links  Chesapeake  Bay  to  Albe- 
marle Sound,  and  runs  from 
Deep  Creek  in  Chesapeake, 
Virginia,  to  the  Pasquotank 
River  at  South  Mills  in  Camden 
County,  North  Carolina.  A  lack 
of  use,  however,  has  prompted 
the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers to  study  closing  the  canal. 
"Commercial  use  of  the 


Dismal  Swamp  Canal  is  just 
about  zero,  and  end-to-end  use 
by  recreational  boaters  is  also 
very  light,"  said  Karl  Kuhlmann, 
Corps  project  manager  for  the 
study.  "The  channel  is  only  6 
feet  deep  and  50  feet  wide — 
that's  just  too  shallow  and 
narrow  for  most  commercial 
traffic  and  large  ocean-going 
yachts.  In  contrast,  the  main 
route  of  the  Intracoastal  Water- 
way is  considerably  deeper  and 
wider  and  receives  heavy 


Trash  Yields  Good  Bird  Feeder 


A good  bird  feeder  can  cost  $20  or  more,  but  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  recently  developed  plans  for 
an  excellent  "thistle  seed  feeder"  that  can  be  built  in  less  than 
an  hour  for  almost  nothing. 

You'll  need  a  1 -liter,  plastic  soft-drink  bottle,  four  short 
lengths  of  14  inch  dowel,  and  a  small  screw-eye. 

Begin  by  thoroughly  cleaning  the  plastic  bottle  and 
removing  the  label.  Remove  and  discard  the  colored  plastic 
base,  but  save  the  cap.  Then,  punch  holes  through  both  sides 
of  the  bottle  and  slip  through  three  or  four  lengths  of  dowel 
to  act  as  perches  (dowels  should  extend  about  two  inches 
beyond  the  sides  of  the  bottle). 

With  the  bottle  upright,  cut  slits  14-inch  in  length  and 
'/6-inch  in  width  at  points  1  inch  below  each  perch.  Be  sure 
the  slits  are  not  any  bigger  —  birds  pick  out  the  thistle  through 
these  slits,  and  if  they're  too  large  feed  will  be  wasted.  Then, 
bore  a  small  hole  through  the  base  of  the  bottle  and  twist  in 
the  screw-eye. 

Fill  the  bottle  with  thistle  seed — cap  it — and  hang  it 
upside  down  from  a  tree  limb.  The  feeder  will  attract  a  wide 
variety  of  small  songbirds. 


commercial  and  recreational 
traffic.  Even  if  the  Dismal 
Swamp  Canal  were  dredged  to  9 
feet,  that's  still  on  the  shallow 
side  and  there's  no  reason  to 
believe  that  much  traffic  would 
leave  the  other  route." 

The  Dismal  Swamp  Canal  was 
first  authorized  by  an  act  of  the 
Virginia  Assembly  in  1787,  and 
was  also  enacted  by  the  North 
Carolina  Assembly  in  1790.  The 
canal  opened  in  the  early  1800s 
under  the  management  of  a 
private  company.  In  the  mid- 
18505,  however,  a  competing 
waterway  opened — the  Chesa- 
peake-Albemarle Canal.  This 
canal  became  a  serious  compe- 
titor, and  by  the  early  1900s 
both  companies  were  in  trouble. 
The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
acquired  the  Albemarle-Chesa- 
peake Canal  in  1912  as  part  of 
the  effort  to  put  together  the 
Intracoastal  Waterway.  This 
spelled  eventual  doom  for  the 
Dismal  Swamp  Canal,  which 
was  also  acquired  by  the  Corps 
in  1929  as  part  of  the  waterway 
system,  and  it  has  never  received 
the  use  that  the  main  portion  of 
the  Intracoastal  Waterway  has — 
the  former  Albemarle-Chesa- 
peake Canal. 

"The  Dismal  Swamp  Canal 
enjoyed  two  heydays — once 
in  the  1850s  and  then  in  the 


1880s,"  said  Kuhlmann.  "The 
canal  carried  considerable 
amounts  of  farm  produce,  fish 
and  shellfish,  lumber,  shingles 
and  even  passengers.  Many 
farmers  had  landings  right  on  the 
canal,  and  U.S.  17  now  follows 
the  old  towpath." 

Maintenance  of  the  canal 
for  commercial  traffic  would 
require  that  the  canal  be  dredged 
to  a  9 -foot  depth.  "The  costs  of 
the  dredging  and  disposal  of 
spoil  would  be  considerable," 
said  Kuhlmann.  "However, 
closure  of  the  canal  would  not 
eliminate  recreation.  Small, 
trailerable  boats  and  canoes 
could  still  use  the  22  miles  of 
canal  and  enter  Lake  Drum- 
mond,  which  is  linked  to  the 
canal  by  a  smaller  ditch.  It's  just 
that  boaters  would  not  be  able 
to  navigate  through  the  canal 
from  North  Carolina's  coastal 
waters  to  Chesapeake  Bay.  The 
locks  would  also  be  operated  to 
control  flood  waters  and  main- 
tain water  levels  in  Lake  Drum- 
mond  and  the  Great  Dismal 
Swamp  National  Wildlife 
Refuge.  Historic  features  of  the 
canal  would  also  be  preserved." 

Information  on  the  study  is 
available  from  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  Fort  Nor- 
folk, 803  Front  St.,  Norfolk, 
VA  23510. 


N.C.  Division  o/Arclm 


End  Of  The  Line:  This  1887  Harper's  illustration  features  the 
Dismal  Swamp  Canal  during  one  of  its  brief  heydays.  The  historic 
waterway  may  be  closed  soon  because  of  a  lack  of  use. 
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Parents  Praise  CATCH 
Fishing  Can  Fill  Youths  Idle  Hours 


Order  One  Now 
Sportsman's  Print  Features  Bass 


Dear  Wildlife: 

You've  had  many  exceptional 
articles  in  the  past,  but  the 
one  on  starting  your  people 
fishing  early  was  absolutely  right 
on  the  money. 

We  have  a  13 -year-old  son 
who  has  been  fishing  since  he 
was  eight.  My  husband  and  I  are 
not  avid  fishermen,  but  we  are 
wildlife  artists  and  have  deep 
feelings  for  our  natural 
resources.  Our  son  had  no  one 
to  play  with  so  we  encouraged 
him  to  try  his  hand  at  a  nearby 
stream.  Lo  and  behold,  this  8- 
year-old,  overactive  child  who 
could  not  sit  still  for  one  minute 
could  cast  and  reel  from 
morning  till  evening  without 
ever  a  thought  of  having  lunch! 


Calendar 
Of  Events 


December  4-5 

Central  Carolina  Farm  and 
Home  Trade  Show  at  the  Caro- 
lina Farmers  Cooperative 
Warehouse  in  Smithfield. 

December  9 

Holiday  Open  House  at  the 
North  Carolina  Marine 
Resources  Center  at  Atlantic 
Beach.  Features  coastal  crafts 
and  foods. 

December  10-11 

Recreation  of  a  colonial 
Christmas  at  Old  Salem  in 
Winston-Salem. 

December  15 

Colonial  Christmas  at  the 
Schiele  Museum  of  Natural 
History  in  Gastonia. 

December  17 

First  Flight  Commemoration  at 
the  Wright  Brothers  National 
Memorial  in  Kill  Devil  Hills. 


When  we  pack  up  for  an  art 
show  now — if  there  is  even  a 
hint  of  water  nearby — the 
fishing  gear  goes  in  first. 

He  has  always  kept  only  what 
he  can  clean,  cook  and  eat 
himself.  His  appreciation  of  our 
resources — and  an  unbelievable 
amount  of  patience — have 
stemmed  from  his  fishing 
experiences. 

Our  hats  off  to  you  and  your 
state's  CATCH  program.  There 
are  two  parents  who  can  tell  you 
first  hand  that  it  will  work. 

Bob  and  Charlene  Dube 
Dunedin,  Florida 

The  CATCH  program 
(Carolina  Anglers  Teach 
Children  How)  is  open  to  all 
North  Carolina  youths  from 
ages  8- 15 .  Applications  are 
available  from  CATCH,  NC. 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission, 
512  N.  Salisbury  St.,  Raleigh, 
NC  27611. 


Every  Angler's  Dream:  The  1986  North  Carolina  Sportsman's 
stamp  and  art  print  features  this  painting  of  a  largemouth  bass  by 
Duane  Raver,  a  well-known  wildlife  artist  from  Cary  who  was  editor  of 
Wildlife  In  North  Carolina  for  many  years.  Orders  for  this  limited- 
edition  print  will  be  taken  through ]une  30,  1986.  For  more  information 
write  PRINTS,  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  512  N.  Salisbury 
St.,  Raleigh,  NC  27611. 


The  Wildlife  Endowment  Fund  Report 

The  Wildlife  Endowment  Fund  is  supported  by  the  sale  of  lifetime  licenses,  lifetime 
subscriptions  to  Wildlife  In  North  Carolina,  and  tax-deductible  contributions.  Only 
the  annual  interest  from  this  fund  is  used  for  wildlife  conservation,  and  the  fund  will  play  a 
key  role  in  supporting  wildlife  programs  in  the  future.  For  more  information,  write  to  the 
Wildlife  Endowment  Fund,  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  512  N.  Salisbury  St., 
Raleigh,  NC.  27611. 


Lifetime  Sportsman's  License 
Lifetime  Hunting  License 
Lifetime  Fishing  License 
Lifetime  Subscriptions  to 

Wildlife  in  N.C. 
Contributions 


Status  on  August,  31, 1985 

Numbers  Sold 

13,982 
114 
875 

575 


Revenue  Received 

$4,181,883.38 
22,083.48 
151,578.82 

67,592.78 
62,685.83 


Fund  Total:  $4,485,824.29 
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Sponsored  With  Duke  Power  A  Trying  Ordeal 

Teacher  Workshop  Focuses  On  Energy       Climbers  Comment  On  Expedition 


JJin  Alderman 

Bringing  In  The  Seine:  Twenty-two  teachers  recently  participated 
in  a  five-day  workshop  on  "Electricity  and  the  Environment"  sponsored 
by  Duke  Power  Company  and  the  Wildlife  Commission.  In  addition  to 
covering  basic  sciences  such  as  aquatic  biology  and  environmental 
chemistry,  the  workshop  also  focused  on  the  controversies  surrounding 
the  problems  of  acid  rain  and  nuclear  waste. 


The  1986  North  Carolina 
Wildlife  Calendars  Are  Here! 

Along  with  twelve  wildlife  art  selections,  the  1986  North 
Carolina  Wildlife  Calendar  features  a  complete  almanac 
section  including  hunting  seasons,  wildlife  facts,  boating 
access  areas,  and  ferry  schedules. 

For  the  perfect  gift  for  your  outdoor  enthusiast,  order  a 
calendar  today! 


Please  send  me  N.C.  Wildlife  Calendars  at  $6.00  each  $_ 

Wake  County  residents  add  $.27  sales  tax  per  calendar 
Other  N.C.  residents  add  $ .  18  sales  tax  per  calendar 

Enclosed  is  my  check  for   .  .  .  Total  $_ 


Name  

Address  

City /State /Zip . 
Phone (  


I 


Send  order  to:  CALENDAR;  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission; 

512  N.  Salisbury  Street;  Raleigh,  N.C.  27611 
All  orders  must  be  prepaid.  We  do  not  bill.  A  $  10.00  charge  will  be  made 
on  returned  checks.  (N.C.  G.S.  25-3-512). 

For  fund  raising  and  bulk  rate  information  ( 10  calendars  or  more),  call 
919-733-7123  for  additional  information. 


ORDER  TODAY! 
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Dear  Wildlife: 

We  would  like  to  comment 
on  your  article,  "South 
American  Climb  Fraught  With 
Danger'; [Wildlife  in  N.C,  July, 
1985].  Regarding  the  airline 
incident  when  Mike  Mallin's 
equipment  was  lost,  the  rest  of 
the  expedition  departed  for  the 
mountain  on  schedule  and 
Mallin  followed  alone  10  days 
later  when  the  gear  arrived. 
Mallin  did  fall  into  a  river  while 
crossing  during  a  blizzard  and 
nearly  died  but  was  not  hospi- 
talized (there  are  no  hospitals  in 
small  Andean  villages). 

Regarding  the  climb  itself, 
base  camp  at  Aconcogua  was 
established  at  14,000  ft.  with  an 
intermediate  camp  at  17,000  ft. 


and  a  high  camp  at  19,500  ft. 
When  Bob  Crone  developed 
altitude  sickness  above  19,500 
ft.  he  returned  to  the  high  camp 
safely  and  later  descended  to 
base  camp  with  Jim  Murray  and 
John  Widman  following  the 
first  summit  attempt.  At  base 
camp  Murray  and  Crone  then 
returned  to  civilization  while 
Mallin  and  Widman  made  the 
second  summit  attempt.  Mallin 
stopped  climbing  at  about 
22,400  ft. ,  near  the  area  where 
Murray  had  stopped  during  the 
first  ascent,  and  watched 
Widman  reach  the  summit. 

— Michael  Mallin 
James  Murray 
Robert  Crone 


Grants  Extend  Vital  Programs 
Adopt  A  River  Or  State  Park 


Take  care  of  your  own  back- 
yard first.  That's  good 
advice,  and  citizens  who  wish  to 
"take  care  of  their  own  back- 
yard" in  a  bigger  way  may  do  so 
through  two  programs  of  the 
N.C.  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  and  Community 
Development — the  "Stream 
Watch"  and  "Adopt- A-Park" 
programs. 

These  programs  recently 
received  two  grants  totaling 
$60,000  from  the  Z.  Smith 
Reynolds  Foundation.  A 
$25,000  grant  will  continue  the 
state's  Stream  Watch  program. 
This  program  began  in  1983, 
and  encourages  citizens'  groups 
to  adopt  a  local  waterway.  These 
groups  may  apply  for  grants  to 
support  such  activities  as  water 
quality  monitoring,  stream 
cleanups,  and  environmental 
education.  These  activities  not 
only  result  in  cleaner  water,  but 


also  build  public  awareness  of 
the  need  to  protect  our  water 
resources.  Currently,  over  90 
conservation  organizations  have 
adopted  waterways  across  the 
state  through  Stream  Watch. 

The  Adopt- A-Park  program 
received  a  $35 ,000  grant,  and 
is  similar  to  Stream  Watch. 
Citizens'  groups  may  adopt  a 
state  park  in  their  area,  and  may 
receive  grants  for  educational 
projects  and  other  park  activi- 
ties. Groups  will  monitor  and 
influence  the  impacts  and  pres- 
sures on  their  adopted  parks. 

Information  on  Stream 
Watch  is  available  from  the  N.C. 
Division  of  Environmental 
Management,  512  N.  Salisbury 
St.,  Raleigh,  NC  27611.  Infor- 
mation on  "Adopt- A-Park  is 
available  from  the  N.C.  Division 
of  State  Parks  at  the  same 
address. 
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